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To  the  memory  of  my  venerated  instractor,  the  late  Db.  Nathanael 
Emmons,  of  Franklin,  I  desire  to  dedicate  the  following  Lectures;  As 
my  guardian  and  guide,  under  God,  in  the  formation  of  my  Theological 
System,  the  tribute  is  justly  and  most  appropriately  his  due.  Though 
holding,  in  general,  the  same  doctrines  with  Dr.  Emmons,  I  have  not 
been  a  servUe  follower  of  him;  nor  did  he  wish  any  of  his  pupUs  to 
be  so.  He  accorded  to  them  the  same  liberty  which  he  claimed  for 
himself.  But  all  my  recollections  of  him  are  most  agreeable  and  re- 
spectful, bordering  upon  veneration.  His  ready  wit,  his  sociability  a9d 
pleasantry,  his  advices  and  rebukes,  his  questions  and  answers,  his  strong 
objections,  his  searching  criticisms,  his  fatherly  suggestions  and  counsels, 
— all  calculated  to  stimulate  thought  and  guide  it  into  the  most  proper 
channels,  — have  left  impressions  upon  me  which  cannot  be  effaced.  To 
the  highest  style  of  biblical  learning  and  historical  research  he  made 
no  pretensions :  but  for  a  love  of  the  Bible  and  its  holy  truths ;  for  logical 
acuteness  and  consistency  in  stating  and  defending  those  truths;  for  a 
crystal  clearness  of  language  in  setting  them  forth;  and  for  a  stining 
application  of  them  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men, — he  has  left  no 
superior,  and  few  equals ;  and  his  heart  was  ever  as  warm  in  the  service 
of  God  and  his  generation  as  his  head  was  clear.  His  piety,  though 
never  obtrusive,>was  deep  and  earnest.  Of  this  those  most  closely  con- 
versant with  him  had  constant  proof.  As  one  of  the  generation  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  whom  he  directly  served,  —  a  generation  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  —  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  delight, 
to  record  this  testimonial  of  Dr.  Enmiops,  and  to  place  it  at  the  head 
of  this  humble  volume.  The  righteom  shaU  he  had  in  everUuting  remem- 
branee.     The  memory  of  (he  just  is  blessed, 

ENOCH  POND. 

Tkulogkai  Smmumy,  Banffof^an,  5,  I860. 
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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  this  volume  may  be  given  in  few  words.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at 
Bangor,  giving  instruction  at  the  same  time,  as  I  was  able,  in  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  At  length,  at  my  suggestion,  Dr.  Harris  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Theology,  and  I  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
History.  Of  course  the  theological  lectures  which  I  had  written  were 
no  longer  needed  or  used  in  the  seminary,  and  I  was  requested  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Board  to  prepare  them  for  publica- 
tion by  that  body.  In  due  time  they  were  prepared,  were  read  and 
accepted  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  the  expectation  was  that 
they  would  soon  be  published.  But  in  consequence  of  the  war  the 
publication  was  suspended,  and  has  remained  suspended  until  the  present 
time.  The  publishing  of  them  has  now  been  undertaken,  and  is  to  be 
carried  through. 

For  the  sentiments  advanced  in  the  Lectures,  I  make  no  apology. 
They  are  such,  in  the  general,  as  have  been  held  by  the  great  body  of 
our  churches  and  ministers  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  New-England  Theology.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  strictly  Calvinistic ;  and  yet,  on  some  points,  they  vary  in  statement 
from  the  views  of  the  old-school  Calvinists.  The  diflferences,  however, 
are  more  in  statement  than  in  substance,  and  by  candid  inquiry  and 
discussion  might  be  chiefly  if  not  entirely  removed. 

In  poiiit  of  church  government,  the  Lectures  will  be  found  to  be 
Congregational.  With  the  convictions  of  the  writer,  they  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Yet  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  those  who  think  differently 
on  the  subject  with  candor  and  kindness. 

The  form  of  the  Lectures  has  grown  out  of  the  plan  of  study  pursued 
at  the  seminary.  In  entering  upon  my  duties  as  a  teacher  of  Theology, 
I  resolved  to  pursue,  so  far  as  possible  in  a  public  institution,  the  method 
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of  the  old  clerical  New-England  teachers.  Accordingly,  when  entering 
upon  a  topic,  I  first  gave  out  a  list  of  books  to  be  consulted.  After  a  day 
or  two  the  class  came  together,  a  Lecture  was  read,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  freely  discussed.  On  some  of  the  more  difficult  subjects  two  or 
more  Lectures  were  read,  and  the  discussion  was  continued.  At  the 
dose  of  the  discussion  each  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  prepare 
an  essay  on  the  subject.  At  a  subsequent  session  the  essays  were  read 
and  remarked  upon,  and  this  brought  the  whole  subject  under  discussion 
again.  The  topic  in  hand  being  thus  disposed  of,  another  was  taken  up 
and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  the  course  of  study  was  pursued 
until  all  the  topics  embraced  in  it  had  been  investigated. 

I  refer  to  our  method  of  study  only  as  it  serves  to  explain  and  to  justify 
the  form  of  the  Lectures.  They  are  not  sermons,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  which  were  delivered  to  a  public  assembly  on  the  Sabbath. 
Neither  are  they  mere  technical,  scientific  forms,  to  be  enlarged  upon, 
ex  tempore,  by  the  lecturer,  and  to  bo  taken  down  in  notes  by  those  who 
hear  them.  They  are  rather  theological  essays,  written  out  in  fall  and 
read  to  the  students,  not  to  be  servilely  copied  or  imitated,  but  to  awaken 
thought  and  interest,  and  assist  them  in  the  difficult  work  of  writing 
which  was  to  follow.  • 

Prepared  in  this  way,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  the  Lectures  are  adapted 
to  be  read  and  studied,  not  only  by  ministers  and  theological  students, 
bat  by  intelligent  Christians  generally.  They  are  adapted  to  be  used 
in  theological  classes,  should  any  such  be  formed  in  our  congregations. 
They  are  adapted  and  intended  for  a  somewhat  general  circulation. 
Whether  they  shall  obtain  such  a  circulation,  it  will  be  for  the  public  to 
decide.  My  most  earnest  desire  is  that  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
diffdsing  a  correct  and  connected  knowledge  of  gospel  truth,  and  in 
guiding  my  Christian  brethren  and  sisters,  and  all  who  may  consult 
tiiem,  in  tiie  right  way  of  the  Lord. 

ENOCH  POND. 

Tkmbgieti  Stmrnmr^  Bangar,  Ab«?  36,  IBM. 
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The  work  of  providence  consists  in  "  preserving  and  governing.''  The  work  of  pre- 
serving considered.  Governing  includes  the  disposal  of  all  things,  and  also  moral 
government.  The  providence  of  God  particular  and  universal,  extending  to  the 
moral  world,  as  well  as  to  the  natural.  God  works  by  means,  and  according  to 
established  laws.  Objections  considered.  The  doctrine  one  of  great  importance, 
theologically  and  practically, 221 

LECTURE  XXn. 

THE   DESIGN   OR  END  OP   GOD   IN  HIS   WORKS. 

The  design  of  God  in  his  works  is  to  glorify  himself  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
and  thus  secure  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  as  a  whole.  God's  essential  glory 
and  his  declarative  glory.  The  former  stands  connected  with  his  works;  the  latter 
is  promoted  by  them.  The  end  here  proposed  a  most  worthy  one,  in  the  promotion 
of  which  God  is  supremely  glorious  and  happy, 232 


LECTURE  XXni. 

GOD  THE   SUPREME   DISPOSER  AND  A   MORAL  GOVERNOR. 

God  assumes  these  different  ofllces  the  better  to  unfold  himself  to  his  creatures,  and 
dismay  his  glory.  The  two  offices  described.  The  language  appropriate  to  each 
very  different.  The  atonement  of  Christ  stands  connected  with  moral  government. 
The  distinction  here  illustrated  one  of  great  importance,  theologically  and  prao- 
tioally, 240 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 


THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Paf«. 

The  rabjeotf  of  mind  and  religion  Intimfttely  oonneoted.  The  mind  ooniidered  under  four 
departments,  — ihe  ■enaational,  the  intelleotnal,  the  emotional,  and  the  rolnntary. 
The  eenntional  and  inteUeotual  departments  deeoribed.  Onr  ideas,  external  and 
internal,  considered.  Judgment  and  reason  explained.  The  sensibilities  elaaaifted. 
The  subject  of  conscience  examined.  The  sensibilities  important  because  of  their 
influence  as  motires,  and  because  of  their  connection  with  jeligious  experience  and 
character, 362 


LECTURE  XXV. 

THE  WILL. 

The  will  a  distinct  and  most  important  fiftoulty.  Its  exercises  classified.  The  will, 
like  all  our  other  faculties,  has  its  laws.  The  laws  of  the  will  stated  and  illus- 
trated. The  influence  of  motives,  external  and  internal.  The  power  of  contrary 
choice  considered, •....,..     261 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


THE   FREEDOM   OF  THE  WILL. 

The  question  stated.  Neither  natural  deprayitj,  nor  God's  purposes  and  foreknowl- 
edge, nor  his  proridential  control  over  the  hearts  of  men,  inconsistent  with  moral 
freedom.  The  self-originating  power  of  the  will  considered  and  refuted.  Freedom 
of  will  belongs  to  the  rerj  nature  of  the  will,  and  can  nerer  be  separated  from  it. 
Importance  of  the  subject,        .^ 274 


LECTURE  XXVII. 


NATUBAX  AND  MORAL   ABILITY,   NECE8SITT,   ETC. 

The  diitinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  explained  and  illustrated.  Applies 
to  internal  exercises,  as  well  as  to  orert  actions.  Objections  considered,  and  in- 
quiries answered.  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  necessity.  Impor- 
tanee  of  these  distinctions, 282 
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THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  BIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

Fag*. 
Differont  theories  of  right  and  wrong  considered.    That  of  the  tendencies  of  actions. 

That  of  the  mere  will  of  God.    That  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.    The 

distinction  between  right  and  wrong  immatable  and  eternal,  founded  in  the  nature  * 

and  relations  of  things,  -^ultimately  in  the  very  nature  of  €k>d.    The  law  of  God 

the  grand  exponent  of  right,  but  not  the  ground  of  it.    The  office  of  conscience  is 

to  discorer  the  right    When  it  is  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience,       .    292 

LECTURE  XXIX. 

NATURE  OF  HOLINESS   AND   OF   SIN. 

Both  holiness  and  sin  in  their  natures  actiye.  This  proposition  explained  and  prored, 
and  objections  answered.  Importance  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  All  holiness 
resolvable  into  disinterested  and  impartial  lore;  all  sin  into  selfishness.  This 
proposition  explained  and  established, S06 

LECTUBE  XXX. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   SIN. 

Ancient  theories  respecting  it.  Sin  did  not  enter  the  universe  because  God  was  not 
able  to  prevent  it.  This  proposition  established.  Sin  permitted  to  enter  the  uni- 
verse because  God  saw  that  its  existence  could  be  overruled  for  an  overbalancing 
amount  of  good.  Objections  answered.  Sin  not  a  means  of  the  greatest  good. 
Concluding  remarks, S15 

LECTURE  XXXI. 

MAN   BEFORE  THE   FALL. 

Kan  before  the  fUl  had  the  same  faculties  as  now,  though  not  in  the  same  state. 
He  had  all  the  knowledge  needftil  in  his  oiroumstancee.  He  was  subject  to  the 
Divine  law  and  government  He  was  perfectly  holy.  He  was  on  a  probation  of 
law  or  works.    The  death  threatened  in  case  of  transgression,        ....    327 

LECTURE  XXXII. 

THE  TEMPTATION  AND   FALL  OF  MAN. 

What  was  the  ttrpent?  His  ^Making  not  neoeanrily  a  minMde.  The  temptation  «id 
fall  explained.  OonasquMiMe  of  the  filL  The  oursei  explained.  Man  j^aoed  <m 
A  new  probation, 3S4 
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LECTURE  XXXIU. 

COKSBQUEKOES  OF  THE  FALL,  DEPBAYITT,  ETC. 

t  Pace- 

The  deprarity  of  man  uzdyenaL    Thii  proposition  proyed  from  Soriptore,  obienra- 

tion,  history,  and  experienco.  The  depravity  of  man  total.  This  proposition  ex- 
plained, and  proved  from  the  Bible,  frx>m  observation,  and  from  the  experienoe  of 
all  good  men.    Importance  of  the  doctrine, 343 

LECTURE    XXXIV. 

NATURAL  DEPRAVITY. 

A  soriptural  doetrine.  A  oonseqaenoe  of  Adam's  first  sin.  Different  theories  of 
natwal  depravity  considered.  Natural  depravity  the  result  of  a  general  law,  — 
the  great  law  of  likeness.    Difficulties  obviated, 356 

LECTURE    XXXV. 

THE   CHARACTER    OF   INFANTS. 

Iniiuits  are  sinners.  This  proposition  explained  and  proved.  How  are  they  sin- 
ners T  Not  that  they  sinned  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Not  that  they  have 
a  sinful  nature,  as  distinct  frt>m  sinful,  selfish  affections.  But  that  they  have  such 
affections — the  beginnings,  the  germs  of  actual  sin,  frxnn  the  first.  Difficulties 
removed.    Importance  of  this  view  of  the  subject, 365 

LECTURE    XXXVI. 

THE   ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST.  —  ITS   NECESSITY. 

The  word  atonement  explained.  Not  the  same  as  redemption.  Its  necessity  proved 
from  Scripture,  and  firom  common  life.  An  atonement  necessary,  in  order  that 
sinners  may  come  to  repentance.  Also  necessary,  to  honor  the  law  of  God,  vindi- 
cate his  authority,  and  satisfy  his  justice, 37) 

LECTURE    XXXVII. 

THE   ATONEMENT. ITS    NATURE   AND   EFFICACY. 

The  atonement  of  Christ  consisted,  not  in  his  personal  obedience  or  holiness,  but  in 
his  sufferings  and  death.  This  view  explained  and  proved.  Objections  answered. 
The  death  of  Christ  availed  to  make  an  atonement,  not  by  his  paying  our  debt  to 
justice,  or  suffering  fbr  us  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law,  but  by  his  sufforing  a  gov- 
ernmental equivalent  for  the  penalty.  Objections  answered.  This  the  view  taken 
by  the  most  respectable  theologians,  388 
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LECTURE    XXXVrtl. 

THB  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST. OOLLATBRAL  TOPICS. 

The  atonement  tmivenal,  u  to  its  snffioienoy.  It  haa  been  aeoepted  of  the  Father. 
The  goiferingsof  Christ  oonfined  to  his  human  nature;  yet  vastly  more  intense  than 
nnaasisted  human  nature  eonld  have  sustained.  They  were,  in  the  oironmstanoes, 
an  ample  subetitntoy  a  full  equivalenty  for  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Objections 
answered.    Importanoe  of  the  doctrine, 399 

LECTURE    XXXTX. 

THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

Christ  intercedes  in  heayen,  by  spearing  there  with  his  finished  atonement;  by 
literally  praying  for  his  people;  by  presenting  tftetr  prayers  to  God,  and  making 
them  acceptable;  by  answering  all  the  charges  brought  against  them.  Christ  inter- 
cedes, not  only  for  his  people,  and  for  his  church,  but  in  some  sense  for  all  men. 
The  blessings  flowing  from  his  intoroessions  innumerable  and  etomal,  .    408 

LECTURE   XL. 

THE   COVENANT    OF    GRACE. 

The  word  covenant  defined.  The  coyenant  of  grace  described.  Distinguished  from 
the  oorenant  of  redemption.  Conditions  and  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Our  church  covenants  contain  the  covenant  of  grace,  but  are  not  the  covenant  itself,  419 

LECTURE    XLL 

REGENERATION. 

The  necessity  of  regeneration.  Regeneration  consists,  not  in  baptism;  nor  in  a 
change  of  profession;  nor  in  a  gradual  reformation;  nor  in  the  bestownent  of  any 
new  fiMmlties;  but  in  a  yielding,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  heart,  the  affections, 
unto  God.  Proved  to  be  an  active  change.  No  essential  difference  between  the 
regeneration  of  a  sinner,  and  his  conversion.  Importance  of  the  view  here  taken. 
Truth  the  motive  cause  of  regeneration;  the  Holy  Spirit  th^  eflBoient  cause;  the 
subject  of  it  the  active  cause  or  agent, 426 

LECTURE    XLn. 

REGENERATION,   CONCLUDED. 

Collateral  inquiries.  How  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  the  efKcient  oause  of  regenera- 
tion, and  yet  the  subject  of  it  be  active  T  The  infiuence  of  the  spirit  in  regeneration 
not  mediate  only,  but  direct.  How  regeneration  differs  from  sanctifioation.  How 
the  backslidden  believer  differs  from  the  impenitent  sinner.  Evidences  of  regen- 
eration,         48S 
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LECTURE    XLIII. 

REPENTANCE. 

Page. 
Repentaaoe  not  the  same  as  doing  penance;  nor  an  outward  reformation;  bat  an 
internal,  spiritual  aflFection.  It  includes  conviction  of  sin;  godly  sorrow  for  sin; 
self-abhorrence  on  account  of  it;  and  a  voluntary  turning  fVom  it.  True  and  false 
repentance  distinguished.  Why  repentance  is  necessary  in  order  to  forgiveness. 
Not  an  arbitrary  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  but  one  of  inherent  necessity. 
The  question  whether  repentance  precedes  or  follows  regeneration  oonsidered,      .    445 


LECTURE    XLIV. 

FAITH     IN    CHRIST. 

True  f&ith  in  Christ  includes  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ;  a 
love  for  this  doctrine;  a  cordial  committing  of  the  lost  soul  to  Christ;  and  a  deter- 
mination to  obey  and  follow  him.  True  faith  distinguished  from  every  form  of  fklse 
faith.  Faith  not  an  arbitrary  condition  of  salvation,  but  one  of  inherent  and  indis- 
pensable necessity.    How  faith  in  Christ  differs  from  fiuth  in  God,        .        .        .452 


LECTURE  XLV. 


JUSTIFICATION    BY   FAITH. 

Legal  justification  described.  This  impossible  to  the  sinner.  Evangelical  justifica- 
tion described.  The  same  as  forgiveness,  using  the  word  forgiveness  in  the  largest 
sense.  The  atonement  the  sole  ground  of  the  sinner's  justification.  Faith  in  Christ 
the  great  condition  of  it.  Justification  not  complete  in  this  life.  Full  and  final 
justification  conditioned  on  perseverance;  yet  no  uncertainty  as  to 'the  issue.  This 
doctrine  often  disputed.     A  doctrine  of  vital  importance,        ....        458 


LECTURE   XLVI. 

PERSEVERANCE   OF  THE    SAINTS. 

Perseverance  explained.     The  doctrine  proved.    Objections  answered.    Importance 
of  the  doctrine, » 465 
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LECTURE  XLVII. 

CHRISTIAN   PERFECTION. 

Page 

The  doctrine  stated  and  explained.  The  question  one  of  mere  fac^.  Arguments  in 
favor  of  perfection  in  this  life  examined.  Arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fection.    Pretences  to  perfection  of  dangerous  influence,        .        .       *.        .        472 


LECTURE  XLVni. 


MEANS   OP   GRACE. 


Means  of  gtace  described.  No  inherent  eflScacy  in  means,  but  a  constituted  tenden- 
cy to  move  and  sanctify  the  soul.  Men  never  sanctified  without  means.  How 
persons  are  to  use  means  for  their  own  good>  and  for  the  good  of  others.  How  sin- 
ners should  be  directed.    This  subject  formerly  much  disputed  in  New  England,    .  487 


LECTURE  XLIX. 

PRATER. 

A  definition  of  prayer,  and  of  acceptable  'prayer.  The  prayer  of  faith.  An  error 
concerning  it  refuted.  The  efficacy  of  prayer  explained.  Infidel  objections  to 
prayer  removed.    Inquiries  answered.    What  the  proper  object  or  design  of  prayer,  494 

LECTURE  L. 

DEATH. 

Death  not  an  eternal  sleep.  Not  a  temporary  sleep  of  the  soul.  The  soul  not  mate- 
rial. Death  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Proof  that  death  terminates  the  pro- 
bation of  man.    Sin  the  procuring  cause  of  death.    Its  final  causes,        .        .        604 
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LECTURE  LI. 

IMMEDIATE   CONSEQUENCES   OF  DEATH. 

Consequences  to  the  body,  —  and  to  the  soul.  The  soul,  while  separate  from  the  body 
retains  a  substantial,  conscious,  active  existence.    The  question  of  an  intermediate 
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pUtoe.  Arguments  in  favor  of  it  considered.  The  existence  of  such  a  place  dis- 
proved. The  sonl  passes  throagh  a  private,  personal  judgment  at  death.  Spirits 
recognize  each  other  in  the  fatore  world.  The  nature  of  their  enjoyments  and  suf- 
ferings,         515 
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THE  RESURRECTION   OP  THE   DEAD. 

The  doctrine  explained,  and  popular  objections  removed..  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  proved  from  Scripture.  The]  wicked'  raised,  as  well  as  the  righteous.  The 
resurrection  to  occur  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day.  Interpretation  of  Rev.  xx. 
4-6.    This  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics,  and  by  some  religionists  at  this  day,  529 
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THE   GENERAL   JUDGMENT.  * 

The  subject  explained.  The  fact  of  a  general  judgment  proved.  When  the  judgment 
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The  form  advocated  by  Relly  and  others.  The  sine  of  men  punished,  but  the  sinner 
saved.  The  necessarian  form.  The  restoration  form.  The  form  advocated  by  Mr. 
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Pag«. 
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Faff*. 
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CHRISTIAN    THEOLOGY. 


LECTURE  I. 
EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

By  the  existence  of  God,  I  mean  a  personal  existence ;  —  that 
he  is  a  literal  Being,  possessed  of  personal  attributes  and  pow- 
ers, the  adequate  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  other  beings  and 
things.  Pantheists  have  much  to  say  of  God,  and  profess  to 
believe  in  him.  But  the  God  in  whom  they  believe  has  no  dis- 
tinct personal  existence.  He  is  but  a  name  for  the  various 
powers,  processes,  and  laws  of  nature.  He  is  a  personification^ 
and  not  a  person ;  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  reality.  In 
opposition  to  all  such  theories  and  speculations,  we  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Ood^  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  his 
existence  from  the  light  of  nature  and  reason. 

Some  have  doubted  as  to  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  proof. 
"  The-  Scriptures,"  they  say,  "  affirm  the  divine  existence,  and 
that  is  enough.  If  persons  will  not  believe  the  Bible,  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  convinced  by  the  mere  deductions  of  reason." 
But  let  such  persons  remember  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
assumed  in  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture.  What  is  it  that 
gives  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture  that  high  and  sacred 
authority  which  we  ascribe  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  this,  that  they 
are  the  word  of  Oodf  But  for  this  assumed  fact,  they  would 
have  no  more  authority  than  any  other  book.  But  if  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God,  then  there  must  be  a  Oodj  whose 
word  they  are.  The  divine  existence  is  manifestly  assumed 
here.  Hence,  to  rest  the  divine  existence  on  the  mere  authority 
of  Scripture,  is  absurd.  It  is  to  reason  in  a  circle.  If  the  exist- 
ence of  God  cannot  be  proved  in  some  other  way  than  this, 
obviously,  it  cannot  be  proved  at  all. 
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Besides,  we  not  unfrequently  have  occasion  to  deal  with  per- 
sons who  do  not  admit  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and 
we  should  be  able,  if  possible,  to  convince  them,  on  other 
grounds,  that  there  is  a  God. 

.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  prove  the  divine  exist- 
ence by  an  a  priori  course  of  reasoning;  that  is,  by  reasoning 
from  antecedent  to  consequent,  or  from  cause  to  effect.  But 
the  very  conditions  of  the  case  would  seem  to  preclude  this  kind 
of  reasoning.  Has  God  any  antecedents  ?  Is  he  not  literally 
before  all  things  ?  And,  being  himself  the  first  cause  of  all,  in 
what  sense  can  he  be  regarded  as  an  effect  ?  How,  then,  shall  an 
a  priori  argument  be  constructed  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  ?  Accordingly,  we  find  that  such  arguments  are, 
in  the  general,  mystical,  recondite,  rather  puzzling  than  convinc- 
ing, and  not  at  all  adapted  for  popular  impression  and  use. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark's  celebrated  argument,  a  priori,  to  prove 
the  divine  existence,  is  to  this  effect :  Immensity  and  eternity 
are  necessary  ideas,  —  ideas  of  which  we  can  never  rid  ourselves. 
But,  as  these  are  not  substances,  but  qualities,  there  must  be 
somethinff  infinite  and  eternal  to  which  they  belong.  The  sup- 
position of  an  infinite  and  eternal  nothing  is  absurd.  Now,  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Clark  that  an  infinite  and  eternal  nothing  in- 
volves an  absurdity.  And  if  we  knew  enough  about  the  matter 
to  fix  precisely  upon  this  impossibility,  define  it,  and  show  what 
it  is,  perhaps  we  might  draw  out  from  it  an  argument  of  an 
a  priori  character  to  prove  that  something  infinite  must  have 
existed  from  eternity.  But  whether  this  something,  if  it  existed, 
could  be  shown  to  be  God,  and  whether  we  know  enough  of  the 
subject  at  present  to  construct  such  an  argument,  may  well  be 
doubted. 

Auselm  and  Descartes  inferred  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being, —  a 
being  existing  from  necessity,  and  without  a  cause.  In  other 
words,  they  could  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and 
could  not  oonceive  of  his  non-existence.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  that  he  exists.^  But  the  force  of  this  argument  has 
been  generally  denied  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  was 

>  See  Aneelm^s  Proslogian,  chap.  U.  and  Iv. 
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ey^r  convinced  by  it.  It  was  better  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
schoolmen  than  to  the  conceptions  of  ordinary  life. 

Some  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  Ood  is  implanted  in  our  very 
nature,  is  bom  with  us,  and  never  can 'be  wholly  eradicated. 
But  tliis  statement  is  inadmissible.  The  ideas  which  we  enter- 
tain of  Ood  are  not  innate,  but  acquired.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  we  acquire  them.  The  elements  of  them  are 
fumi^ed  in  our  own  minds.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  Much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  representation 
of  Holy  Writ.  As  we  are  spirits,  so  God  is  a  spirit.  As  we  pos- 
sess intelligence,  wisdom,  and  power,  so  .God  possesses  the  same 
attributes,  in  an  infinite  degree.  Were  it  not  that  we  were  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  we  might  never  be  able  to  form  any  idea 
of  him.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  only  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which 
we  have  of  ourselves,  of  our  substance  and  attributes,  to  infini- 
tude, to  perfection ;  and  we  have  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
—  at  least,  we  have  the  essential  lineaments  of  that  great  idea. 

For  evidence  of  the  divine  existence,  some  persons  profess  to 
rely  on  their  own  internal  consciousness.  They  are  as  conscious 
of  God's  existence  as  they  are  of  their  own.  Some  profess  to 
be  even  more  conscious  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Per- 
sons who  talk  after  this  manner  are  little  better  than  pantheists. 
They  believe  that  God  is  literally  in  them;  that  they  are  par- 
takers of  his  essence ;  that  they  are  part  and  particle  of  God. 
Now,  if  this  were  true,  they  might  be  supposed,  perhs^,  to  have 
some  consciousness  of  the  fact,  and  so  might  be  conscious  of  the 
divine  existence.  But  is  this  true  f  If  it  is  true  of  one  man,  it 
is  true  of  all  men ;  and  then  why  do  not  all  possess  the  same 
consciousness  ?  And  if  all  men  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  God  in 
this  way,  then  why  are  so  many  ignorant  of  him  ?  And  why 
are  so  many  absurd  and  contradictory  ideas  entertained  respect- 
ing him  ? 

I  infer  the  divine  existence  from  my  own ;  and  that,  too,  by  a 
very  short  argument,  —  so  short  that  I  may  be  hardly  c<Hisciou8 
of  the  process.  Still,  the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  I  hold  to  be  from  reason,  and  not  from  consciousness.  I 
am  not  directly  conscious  of  the  divine  existence,  nor  do  I 
bdieve  diat  such  a  consciousness  is  possible. 
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The  reasoning  of  the  inspired  writers  on  the  subject  before  us, 
so  far  as  we  have  any  specimens  of  it,  is  all  a  posteriori,  or  from 
effect  to  cause.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge  "  (Ps.  xix.  1, 2), 
"  The  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  from  the  things  that  are  made  " 
(Bom.  i.  20).  "Every  house  is  builded  by  some  man,  but  he 
lliat  built  all  things  is  God"  (Heb.  iii.  4). 

In  my  attempts  to  prove  the  divine  existence,  I  shall  follow 
the  example  of  the  sacred  writers  in  this  respect,  and  argue  from 
effect  to  cause.  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
invisible  God  from  the  things  which  a/re  madcj  or  from  his  works. 

But  this  argument,  like  every  other,  rests  on  some  necessary 
assumptions.  We  assume,  in  the  first  place,  our  own  existence, 
and  the  existence  of  beings  and  things  around  us,  and  within  us, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses  and  of  consciousness  ; 
because,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  exist,  we  certainly  cannot  rea- 
son on  this  subject,  or  on  any  other.  We  cannot  believe  or  dis- 
believe, deny,  or  so  much  as  doubt,  anything.  And  if  objects 
within  us  and  around  us  do  not  exist,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  and  of  consciousness,  then  we  have  naught  on  which 
to  found  an  argument,  and  all  our  reasonings  must  be  vain. 

We  assume,  in  the  second  place,  that  every  effect  must  have 
a  cause,  and  a  sufficient  cause.  The  necessary  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  is  one  of  those  a^oms,  or  primary  truths, 
which  can  never  be  made  any  clearer  by  argument  We  intui- 
tively perceive  that  it  must  be  so;  and  without  supposing  it,  no 
process  of  reasoning,  at  least  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
now  to  reason,  can  be  sustained.  With  these  necessary  assump- 
tions, I  proceed  to  adduce  arguments  in  proof  of  the  divine 
existence.    And  — 

1.  I  infer  the  existence  of  God  from  the  existence  of  mat" 
terj  even  in  its  simple,  elementary  state.  Matter,  in  this  state, 
must  either  have  had  a  beginning,  —  and  if  a  beginning,  a 
cause,  a  creator,  —  or  it  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 
Between  these  two  suppositions  there  is  no  alternative.  The 
one  or  the  other  must  be  true.    Are  we,  then,  to  suppose 
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elementary  matter  to  be  eternal  ?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  all 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophers.  Those  of  them  who  believed 
in  a  Ood  supposed  him  not  to  have  given  existence  to  matter, 
but  merely  to  have  organized,  shaped,  and  controlled  it ;  while 
tiie  atheistic  philosophers  held  matter  to  be  eternal,  and  believed 
in  no  (}od  b^des.  Some  Christians  have  been  inclined  to  con- 
cede the  eternity  of  matter,  or  have  held  that  the  contrary  could 
not  be  proved.  The  question,  then,  is  one  of  vital  importance  in 
this  argument,  and  requires  an  extended  and  careful  considerar 
tion :  Bds  matter ^  even  in  its  elements^  existed  Jram  eternity  t 
The  Scriptures  decide  thb  question  in  the  negative ;  but  we  are 
not  now  to  depend  on  them  for  proof.  What  is  the  testimony 
of  nature  and  reason  on  the  subject  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  matter  is  eternal  then  it  possesses  some  of  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  Gk>d,  and  must  be  r^^ded  as  in  some  sense  divine. 
If  matter  is  eternal,  without  banning  and  without  cause,  then 
it  must  be  self-existent  and  independent.  It  exists  from  an  in- 
herent and  eternal  necessity.  But  self-existence,  necessary  exist- 
ence, independence,  and  eternity  are  most  essentially  divine 
attributes.    They  belong  only  to  GU>d. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  divine  attributes  to  be  ascribed  to 
matter,  on  supposition  of  its  eternal  and  necessary  existence. 
If  it  exist  from  necessity,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  owm- 
presenL  A  necessary  existence,  like  a  necessary  truth,  is  not 
^limited  by  time  or  space.  As  a  necessary  truth  is  true  every- 
where, so  a  necessary  existence  must  exist  everywhere.  There 
is  the  same  necessity  for  it  in  one  place  as  in  another.  On  the 
supposition  before  us,  therefore,  matter  ought  to  be  imiversally 
diffused  and  extended.  It  should  ocpupy  every  interstice  of 
space,  and  be  literally  omnipresent. 

It  should  also  be  immutable.  Every  change  is  an  effect,  and 
implies  a  cause.  But,  according  to  the  supposition,  matter  is 
without  cause.  Hence  it  must  be  without  change ;  or,  in  othw 
words,  immutable.  Besides,  since  that  inherent  necessity  which, 
if  matter  be  eternal,  is  the  ground  of  its  existence,  is  immutaUe, 
it  follows  that  matter  itself  must  be  immutable. 

In  short,  if  matter  is  eternal,  then  it  possesses,  as  I  said,  some 
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of  the  essential  attributes  of  God,  and  may  well  claim  to  be 
divine.  Let  ns,  then,  examine  and  see  whether  matter  actually 
possesses  these  divine  attributes.  Does  it  give  any  sign  of  pos- 
sessing them  ?  Does  it  afford  any  evidence  ?  Or  are  not  all  the 
signs  and  evidences  the  other  way?  Take,  for  example,  the 
attribute  of  independence,  —  strict^  absolute  independence^  — 
which  matter  must  certainly  possess,  on  supposition  that  it  is 
eternal.  Is  it  independent  7  Does  it  seem  to  be  ?  So  far  from 
this,  every  material  thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
characterized  by  the  opposite  attribute  of  dependence.  Every- 
where we  see  one  thing  resting  upon  another,  hanging  upon 
another,  supported  by  another,  or,  in  other  words,  dependent. 

1  rest  upon  my  chair,  and  my  chair  upon  the  floor,  and  tiie  floor 
upon  the  solid  earth.  But  1;he  earth  also  must  be  supported. 
That  can  no  more  rest  upon  nothing,  or  support  itself,  than  a 
stone  can. 

Again :  is  matter  omnipresent^  as  it  would  seem  it  must  be, 
on  supposition  of  its  necessary  and  eternal  existence  ?  Is  it 
universally  difiused  ?  Does  it  literally  fill  every  interstice  of 
space  7  Are  we  and  all  other  creatures,  and  every  existing 
thing,  so  pervaded,  surrounded,  wedged  in,  choked  up  with  cir- 
cumambient matter,  that  not  a  vacant  interstice  is  left  ?  Who 
believes  it  ?  Who  does  not  feel  assured  that  this  is  not  the  case  ? 

We  have  seen,  again,  that  if  matter  is  eternal,  it  ought  to  be 
imm/atdble^  Is  it  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  passing  through 
a  continual  flow  of  changes,  —  the  most  fluctuating  and  change- 
able of  all  things  ? 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that,  though  the  forms  of  matter 
change,  its  elements  remain  unchanged  and  immutable.  But 
if  this  be  so,  how  are  ^we  to  account  for  the  changes  in  its 
outward  forms  and  manifestations  7  How  can  it  put  on  such 
varied  appearances,  and  exhibit  so  many  different  properties, 
without  any  change  as  to  tlie  nature,  shape,  relations,  and 
positions  of  the  elementary  parts  ? 

We  tiius  see  that  some  of  the  essential  jHroperties  of  matter — 
as  its  dependence,  its  mutability,  and  its  limited,  finite  exist- 
ence —  forbid  the  supposition  of  its  eternity.  Other  qualities  or 
modifications  of  it  do  tl^  same.    Thus,  if  matter  exists  from  an 
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inherent  and  uniform  necessity,  —  as  it  must  do  if  it  has  existed 
from  eternity,  —  then  it  ought  to  exist  in  a  uniform  state  ;  as,  for 
example,  either  of  motion  or  rest.  And  yet  we  know  that  it 
does  not.  Some  portions  of  matter  are  in  very  rapid  motion  ; 
others  move  more  slowly ;  othera  are  at  rest ;  while  the  same 
portions  are  frequently  passing  from  one  of  these  states  to  the 
other. 

The  cofUingencp  of  matter  too,  as  a  thing  which  may  be,  or 
may  not  be,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  its  eternity. 
The  things  which  we  behold  around  us,  maniftstly,  are  not  ne- 
cessarp  existences.  They  are  such  as  map  not  have  been^  or  ma/p 
not  have  been  in  their  present  positions  and  rel4Uions.  The  sup- 
position that  they  never  had  been,  or  that  they  had  existed  at 
some  other  time  or  place,  or  that  something  else  had  come  in 
their  places,  would  involve,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  contradio- 
tion  or  absurdity.  But,  if  material  existences  are  not  necessary 
existences,  then  they  are  not  eternal  existences,  and  the  eternity 
of  matter  is%futed. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  reasonings,  thus  far, 
against  the  eternity  of  matter,  are  too  metaphysical  to  be  con- 
vincmg.  We  want  something  of  a  more  tangible,  practical 
character.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  tlie  subject  in  a  historical  point 
of  view. 

Geology  teaches  us  that  this  earth  has  not, always  been  what 
it  now  is ;  that  it  has  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  changes, 
ever  advancing  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect.  In  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  globe  we  read  the  history  of  these  changes, 
written,  as  it  were,  "  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  fof^ 
ever.''  This  history  carries  us  back  to  a  period  when,  instead 
of  the  present  highly  organized  forms  of  matter,  there  is  not  the 
least  trace  of  any  material  organization  whatever.  ^^  Along  the 
ever  rushing  stream  of  time  we  are  conducted  backward  imd 
backward,  till  we  reach  a  spot  where  all  forms  of  organized 
existence  disappears,  and  wo  stand  on  termination  rock.^  Be- 
yond, so  far  as  organized  appearances  are  concerned,  all  is 
darkness.  We  can  neither  see  nor  go  any  further.  But  here, 
where  the  lights  of  history  leave  us,  the  light  of  reason  comes  in 
to  our  aid.    The  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us,  —  it  is  pr^ 
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claimed,  as  it  were,  with  the  sound  of  many  waters,  —  that  tiiis 
unorganized  matter  has  not  been  here  always.  This  retrograde 
course  of  things,  from  the  more  to  the  less  perfect,  does  not  stop 
here.  It  runs  us  back  to  a  time  when  there  were  no  material 
existences ;  when  the  world  we  inhabit  had  a  literal  beginning ; 
when  what  is  now  compounded  in  matter  was  elemental,  and 
when  its  very  ingredients  and  elements  were  not. 

There  is  yet  anotlier  ai^ument  to  the  same  point,  addressed, 
not  so  much  to  atheists,  who  admit  no  God,  as  to  theists,  who 
believe  in  the  dti^Jence  and  providence  of  God,  and  yet  insist 
on  the  eternity  of  matter.  If  matter  is  eternal,  God  can  exercise 
no  effectual  and  rightful  providence  over  it ;  and  that  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  matter  being,  by  the  supposition, 
entirely  without  God,  and  independent  of  him,  how  can  he  know 
enough  about  it  to  exercise  a  providence  over  it  ?  God  knows 
himself,  and  all  his  works ;  but  matter,  on  this  supposition,  is 
not  his  work.  He  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  how  can 
he  know  how  to  organize,  to  mingle,  to  fashion,  ai^  control  it  ? 

Besides,  if  matter  is  eternal,  now  can  we  be  sure  that  God 
has  power  enough  to  exercise  a  providence  over  it  ?  He  has 
power  over  all  the  work  of  his  hands  ;  but  matter,  on  the  sup* 
position,  is  not  a  work  of  his  hands.  He  has  power  to  do  all 
things  possible ;  but  it  may  not  be  possible  for  him  to  exercise 
an  effective  control  over  that  which  is  entirely  independent -of 
himself. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  If  matter  is  eternal,  like 
God,  and  fndependent  of  him,  then  he  has  no  right  to  take  it, 
and  make  a  world  of  it,  and  exercise  a  government  over  that 
world.  He  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own ;  but 
matter,  by  the  supposition,  is  not  his  own.  He  did  not  create 
it ;  he  has  no  just  claim  to  it ;  he  had  no  right  to  touch  it,  or 
to  do  anything  with  it,  unless  it  be  the  right  of  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker.  We  see,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
if  it  have  any  just  foundation,  necessarily  involves  that  of  an 
original  creation.  It  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  eternity  of 
matter. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  question  of  the  eternity  of 
matter,  on  account,  nqt  ontyof  its  intricacy,  but  its  importance. 
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All  the  old  atheists  and  pantheists  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  etelrnitj  of  matter.  It  has  been  held  by  some  who  were 
not  atheists  or  pantheists.  But  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason 
or  fact.  The  history  of  material  forms,  as  well  as  their  proper- 
ties, forbid  it  The  word  and  the  provid^ce  of  Ood  forbid  it. 
All  these  sources  of  evidence  proclaim  that  matter  must  have 
had  a  beginning ;  and,  if  a  beguming,  then  an  adequate  cause ;  a 
creator,  which  is  Ood. 

Having  settled,  as  I  conceive,  this  fundamental  question,  and 
closed  my  first  argument  for  the  existence  of  Ood,  the  remain- 
ing arguments,  may  be  di^sed  of  in  fewer  words.  I  observe, 
therefore  : 

2.  The  existence  of  Ood  may  be  proved  from  the  existing 
mixtures  and  compounds  of  matter.  We  do  not  often  see  matter 
in  its  elements.  Perhaps  we  never  do.  Material  objects  around 
UB  are  all  of  them  compounda,  and  some  of  them  most  wondeiv 
.fiil  compounds.  The  air  we  breathe^  for  example,  is  so  com- 
pounded, that^if  the  ingifedients  entering  into  it  were  but  slightly 
changed,  instead  of  sustaining  and  nourishing  life,  it  would 
beoome  deadly.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  water  that 
gushes  from  our  fountains,  and  is  dropped  upon  us  from  the 
skies.  Now,  if  we  were  to  attribute  to  elementary  matter  an 
eternal  exist^ice  (which  we  cannot  do),  still,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  these  wonderful  compounds?  Who  compounded 
them?  Who  combined  the  elementary  ingredients  in  so  many 
and  such  admirable  forms,  and  so  wisely  adapted  them  to  the 
neoessitiee  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kmgdoms  ?  Do  we  not 
here  see  manifest  indications  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness  of  Ood  ? 

8.  The  existence  of  Ood  may  be  still  more  conclusively  argued 
from  tlie  existing  organizations  of  matter*.  The  world  around 
us  abounds  in  exhibitions  of  this  nature, — orgamzed  matter,-^ 
of  matter  most  curiously  and  wonderfully  organized.  Look 
through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  note  the  organization  of 
plants  and  trees,  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  shrubs.  Look,  again, 
through  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  most  minute  of  creatures 
to  the  most  magnificent,  and  study  the  organizations  which  are 
there  exhibited.  Contemplate  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
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or'of  any  particular  part  of  it ;  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand, 
the  foot  This  wonderful  structure  certainly  had  a  beginning, 
and  must  have  had  an  adequate  cause.  Who  caused  it  7  Who 
constructed  it  ?  If,  from  the  structure  of  a  knife,  a  chair,  a 
table,  a  watch,  we  h^er  that  each  of  these  articles  must  have  had 
a  maker,  much  more  may  we  infer  firom  flie  wonderful  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  and  from  the  various  forms  of  organized 
material  existence  with  which  the  world  around  us  is  filled,  that 
all  these  things  must  have  had  a  Maker,  who  is  Ood. 

4'.  The  existence  of  Qod  may  be  proved  conclusively  from  the 
existence  of  the  hunuin  mind.  I  assume  here  that  there  is  a 
valid  distinction  between  matter  and  mina.  We  are  conscious 
of  possessing  a  something  within  us  which  exhibits  none  of  the 
properties  of  matter,  but  other  properties  vastly  superior;  a 
something  which  thinks,  feels,  reasons,  chooses,  and  acts.  This 
something  we  call  mind.  Our  minds,  we  know,  are  finite  and 
dependent.  Hence  they  cannot  be  self-existent  or  eternal. 
They  must  have  had  a  beginnmg ;  and  we  know  (so  far  as  we 
know  anything  about  it)  that  they  have  been  in  existence  but 
a  little  while.  How  did  they  originate  ?  Who  is  their  author  ? 
They  certainly  are  not  the  productions  of  matter  ;  for  how  could 
matter  give  what  it  does  not  possess  ?  They  are  not  the  work 
of  any  creature  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  or  of  which  we 
can  conceive.  And  if  it  be  said  that  they  came  into  existence 
in  accordance  with  some  established  law,  the  question  arises, 
Who  established  this  law  ?  And  who  is  the  proper  author  of 
the  human  mind  ?  To  these  questions  we  shidl  search  in  vain 
for  an  answer,  till  we  come  to  the  great  Originating  Mind — the 
great  First  Cause  of  all. 

5.  The  existence  of  Ood  may  be  proved  from  the  necessity 
which  there  is,  not  only  of  an  originating  power  in  the  universe, 
but  oi  a  9U$taimng  and  movi/i^  power.  It  was  this  argument 
which  established  most  of  the  ancient  theists  in  their  belief  of 
a  Ood.  They  did  not  feel  -the  need  of  an  originating  power, 
believing,  as  they  did,  in  the  eternal  existence  of  matter.  But 
who  sustains  the  mighty  maw  ?  Who  first  moved  it,  and  fash- 
ioned it  ?  Whose  (K>wer  is  exerted  to  keep  it  in  motion,  accord- 
ing to  established  li^W9  ?    T^^ese  are  the  questions  which  stirred 
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flie  minds  of  Anaxagoras,  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle, 
and  led  them,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  atheism,  to  assert  the 
existonce  of  a  Supreme  Disposer. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  need  in  the  universe  of  a  sustam- 
tpi{g-  power.  Matter,  in  all  places  and  in  all  the  forms  which  it 
assumes,  is  characterized  by  the  same  attribute  of  dependence. 
One  tiling  hangs  upon  another,  and  tiiat  on  another ;  and  the  last 
of  the  series,  like  all  tiie  rest,  must  depend  upon  sometiiing  out 
of  itself.  And  created  mind  is  as  dependent  as  matter.  The 
power  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action  maj  be  suspended. 
Not  only  without  our  concurrence,  but  in  spite  of  our  resistance, 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  may  become  deranged.  In  respect 
.both  to  body  and  soul,  we  find  ourselres  dependent  on  a  power 
without  ourselves  and  above  ourselves, —  a  power  whom  we  can 
neither  resist  nor  control. 

And  there  is  a  necessity  in  the  universe  of  not  only  a  sustain- 
ing, but  a  moving'  power.  Matter  is  essentially  inert,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  moving  itself.  Who  moves  it  ?  Who  moves  the 
blood  in  our  veins  ?  Who  moves  the  great  planets  on  their  axes 
Mid  in  their  orbits  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  these  regular  move- 
ments proceed  on  the  ground  of  some  estoblished  law,  I  ask,  as 
before,  Who  established  the  law  ?  And  what  account  shall  be 
given  of  the  numberless  irregular  movemento  which  we  witness 
in  the  world  around  us,  —  those  which  are  not  subject  to  general 
law  ?  It  must  bp  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person  that  there 
is  needed  in  the  universe,  and  there  is  felt,  a  constantly  sustain- 
ing and  moving  power.  There  is  no  accounting  for  existing 
phenomena  on  any  other  supposition.  This  mighty,  sustaining, 
moving  power  is  that  of  God.  Whatever  inferior^  instrumental- 
ities may  be  employed,  it  must  be  referred  ultimately  to  him. 

6.  The  existmce  of  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  Gk>d.  The  contents  of  this  wonderful  book  evince  that 
it  was  not  of  mere  human  origin.  Unaided  men  could  no  more 
have  written  the  Bible  than  they  could  have  created  the  world. 
Its  doctrines  surpass  all  human  foresight  and  wisd(»n.  Its  aims 
transcend  all  human  thought.  The  character  of  Christ,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Bible,  is  such  as  no  mere  man  ever  formed  or 
conceived ;  such  as  no  pen  but  that  of  inspiration  could  have 
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sketched.  The  predictions  of  Scripture  —  man;^  of  which  hare 
been  most  minutely  and  remarkably  fulfilled  —  prove  that  it 
must  have  been  the  work  of  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  here  appeal^  notHo  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  in  proof  of  &e  divine  existence,  but  to  the  Bible 
itself  as  an  effectj  a  fact.  Here  is  tiie  book,  and  here  are  its 
contents.  And  how  is  its  existence  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by 
referring  it  to  the  great  First  Cause  of  all  ? 

7.  The  fact  of  miracles  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  divine  exists 
ence.  By  miracles,  I  understand  tliose  interventions  of  divine 
power  by  which  the  regular  course  of  nature  has  been  suspended 
or  contravened,  and  events  have  been  caused  to  take  place  in 
contradiction  to  it  We  have  numerous  well-authenticated 
accounts  of  such  miracles  in  the  Bible, —  regarding  the  Bible 
now  as  a  mere  credible  history.  But  we  have  far  more  numer* 
ous  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  teachings  of  science  and  of 
nature.  I  refer  here  to  the  disclosures  of  geological  science. 
There  are  established  laws  by  which  the  existing  species  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  may  perpetuate  themselves.  But  there  is 
no  law  by  which,  when  they  are  destroyed,  oth^  species  can 
come  up  and  take  their  places.  The  commencement  of  every 
new  species  is,  therefore,  a  miracle.  And  the  past  history  of  the 
earth,  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  of  nature,  assures  us  that  mir- 
acles inntmierable  of  this  kind  have  occurred.  In  repeated 
instances,  the  existing  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  all  over  . 
the  earth  have  been  swept  away,  and  other  and  more  perfect 
species  have  been  created  in  their  place.  The  miracles  of  Scrip- 
ture are  numerous  and  great ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
miracles  of  nature  far  transcend  them  in  number  and  in  power. 
Tet  every  proper  miracle  is  a  work  of  God.  It  is  such  as  can 
be  performed  by  no  being  but  God,  and  is  proof  positive  of  the 
divine  existence. 

8.  The  existence  of  God  may  be  proved  from  the  fact  of  a 
retributive  providence.  Although  this  life  is  a  scene  of  proba- 
tion, and  not  of  righteous  retribution,  }ret,  in  particular  ipstan- 
ces,  a  retribution  commences  even  here,  —  a  retribution  so 
marked  and  striking  as  to  arrest  the  attention  and  challenge 
the  assent  of  the  most  skeptical  and  unbelieving.    Who  can 
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doubt  ihat  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  t  deluge,  aud  of 
3odom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  were  events  of  a  retributive  character  ?  Who 
can  help  regarding  in  the  same  light  the  sparing  of  Nineveh ,  on 
the  repentance  of  its  people,  or  the  death  of  Herod  (Acts  xii* 
23),  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ?  I  refer 
to  the  Bible  here  only  as  to  any.  other  authentic  history. 

But  we  are  indebted  not  to  the  Bible  alone  for  our  knowledge 
of  retributive  judgments*  Other  histories,  and  even  our  own 
personal  observation,  often  make  us  acquainted  with  them.  Tlie 
dreadful  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  manifestly  au 
event  of  this  character.  So  also  are  the  judgments  which  not 
unfirequently  overtake  bold  blaspliemers,  cruel  persecutors,  and 
other  vile  transgressors,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness ;  con- 
straining every  beholder  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  The  .Lord 
is  known  by  the  judgments  which  he  executeth" — *•  Verily 
tiiere  is  a  Ck>d  who  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

9.  Clear  answers  to  prayer  prove  that  there  is  a  God.  No 
class  of  events  can  be  better  established,  not  only  from  sacred 
but  pro&ne  history,  and  from  the  personal  observation  of  the 
people  of  God,  than  answers  to  prayer.  Such  events  were  of 
continual  occurrence  in  the  history  of  God's  ancient  covenant 
people,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  of  Christ.  They 
occurred  also  among  our  forefathers,  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England.  Witness  the  destruction  of  the  famous  Chebuoto 
fleet,  in  the  year  1746.  This  great  fleet,  consisting  of  forty 
ships  of  war,  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  New  England, 
and  was  of  sufficient  force,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  things, 
to  render  that  conquest  certain.  Our  fathers,  having  no  other 
resource,  betook  themselves  to  prayer ;  and  on  the  night  follow- 
ing their  general  fast  the  entire  fleet  was  scattered  and  destroyed 
by  a  terrible  tempest  The  admiral,  the  Duke  D'Anville,  over- 
come with  chagrin  and  mortification,  died  almost  immediately 
of  apoplexy ;  and  the  vice-admiral,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  Impious  men  may  say  that  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  all  this ;  but  our  fathers  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
Ck>d  in  it,  and  devoutly  ascribed  to  him  the  victory  and  the 
glory. 
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But  we  need  not  look  <o  history  to  find  clear  and  conclusiye 
answers  to  prayer.  They  occur  in  every  revival  of  religion. 
They  fall  repeatedly  under  the  notice  of  almost  every  observing 
Christian.  But  every  such  instance  is  proof  positive  that  there 
is  a  God  who  hears  the  cries  of  his  people,  and  graciously  sends 
them  answers  of  peace. 

10.  Gtod's  vJ^orks  of  grace,  as  well  as  those  of  nature  and 
providence,  demonstrate  his  existence.  By  works  of  grace,  I 
mean  those  striking  and  permanent  transformations  of  character 
which  our  Saviour  denominates  the  new  birth,  and  which  involve 
a  radical  change  of  heart  That  there  were  many  such  changes 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church,  no  one  who  has  read 
its  history  can  doubt.  Witness  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, and  of  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Nor 
were  such  transformations  of  character  peculiar  to  the  primitive 
age.  They  have  occurred  in  every  period  since.  They  are  of 
frequent  joyful  occurrence  in  our  own  times.  They  are  known 
and  read  of  all  men.  They  can  be  as  substantially  proved  as 
any  other  events  whatever.  But  every  such  event  involves  the 
interposition  of  divine  power  and  grace,  and  is  proof  positive 
of  the  divine  existence. 

11.  Every  man  ha9  a  witness  to  the  existence  of  God  in  his 
own  breast.  I  refer  not  here  to  that  internal  consciousness  of 
Gk>d,  to  which  the  pantheist  pretends,  but  rather  to  an  argument 
derived  from  our  natural  ,^indestructible  feelings.  There  is  the 
universal  feeling  of  dependence,  proclaiming  the  existence  of 
an  almighty  Being  on  whom  we  depend.  There  is  also  the  fedi- 
ing  of  account(AlenesSj  which  belongs  to  our  very  nature,  and 
of  which  the  most  hardened  can  never  entirely  rid  themselves, 
pointing  us  upward  to  a  superior  Power,  to  whom  we  must  ren- 
der an  impartial  account 

12.  The  general  consent  of  mankind  may  be  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  divine  existence.  Whether  this  consent  arises 
from  tradition,  to  be  traced  back  to  an  original  revelation,  or 
from  our  natural  feelings  of  dependence  and  accountability,  or 
from  the  palpable  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  everywhere 
visible  around  us,  or  from  all  these  causes  combined,  it  matters 
not  at  all,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  argument    The  fact 
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of  saoh  ooDsent  is  nnd^iiable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals  here  and  there,  who  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
monsters  than  men,  and  a  few  scattered  savages,  who  are  raised 
but  little  above  the  brutes,  nearly  the  entire  race  of  men  have 
beeu  agreed  from  the  first  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  This  doctrine  has  been  sadly  distorted,  indeed,  in  many 
places — perhaps  we  ought  to  say  in  most  places — where  the  light 
of  revelation  has  n|Ot  shined.  Still,  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
doctrine  has  been  held.  This  general  agreement  is  very  remark- 
able, and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  divine  existence,  is  very  obvious.^ 

The  arguments  from  nature  and  reason,  in  proof  of  the  divine 
existence,  are  not  all  of  them  of  equal  strength.  Some  may 
strike  one  mind  with  peculiar  force ;  others  may  more  deeply 
impress  another.  But  together  they  constitute  an  amount  of 
evidence  conclusive  and  resistless.  And  so  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  "  The  invisible  things  of  him  [God]  are 
clearly  seen^^^  —  yes,  clearly  sbbn, — "  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so 
that  they,"  who  have  no  other  light  but  that  of  nature,  ^^  are 
without  excuse  "  (Bom.  i.  20), 

We  have  more  means,  I  think,  of  knowing  God  —  knowing 
thai  he  is^  and  what  he  is — than  we  have  of  knowing  any  other 
being  whom  we  have  not  seen  with  our  natural  eyes.  Perhaps 
no  one  of  us  ever  saw  Gten.  Washington,  or  Dr.  Franklin ;  and 
yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  such  men  once  lived  in  this  country, 
and  tliat  they  sustained  an  important  part  in  its  history.  We 
believe  in  the  existence  of  these  venerable  men  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  their  works.  They  have  left  the  marks  of  their 
existence  behind  them.  We  have  their  writings  in  our  hands. 
Their  memorials  are  recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  our  coun- 
try's history.  And  yet,  how  few  and  feeble  were  their  works, 
compared  with  the  nobler,  mightier  works  of  the  Supreme 
Being!  And  how  dim  the  evidence  of  their  existence  and 
characters,  shadowed  fortli  from  their  works,  compared  with 

*  **Pm0  orer  the  earth,'*  mji  Plataroh,  "70a  maj  diaooTte  citiet  withont  walli,  witboat 
Uteratiire,  withoofc  monarolw,  witboat  palaMt  and  wealth ;  where  the  theatie  and  the  lehool 
are  not  known;  but  no  man  erer  mw  a  dtj  witboat  temples  and  gods,  where  prajrert,  and 
oathi,  and  oraelae,  and  Morifloee  were  not  nted  for  obtaining  pardon  or  arerting  evil." 
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the  thousand  fold  clearer  evidence  of  the  divine  existence^ 
perfections,  and  glories  which  his  works  everywhere  exhibit ! 
Wherever  we  look,  whether  within  or  without,  above  or  beneath, 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  every- 
where we  meet  God's  handiwork.  Every  object  wo  behold 
proclaims  his  existence,  hb  perfection,  and  his  glory :  so  that 
we  may  say,  with  the  Christian  poet, 

"The  rolling  year 
la  ftiH  of  Thee. 

Thine  is  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots  streaming  thence 
The  fUr  proftision  that  o'erspreads  the  spring; 
Flings  ftom  the  son  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  creatore;  hurls  the  tempest  forth; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  tonches  all  the  springs  of  life." 
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LECTURE  IL 
ATHEISTICAL  OBJECTIIONS. 

Therb  is  a  difference,  as  Dr.  Clialmers  has  well  observed, 
between  atheism  and  antitheism.  The  antitheist  sets  himself 
to  prove  positively  that  there  is  no  God,  —  a  work  which  no 
created  being  in  the  universe  can  perform,  and  which  few  have 
•  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt.  The  position  of  the  atheist  is  a 
humbler  one.  He  satisfies  himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  nega- 
tions. He  criticizes  the  arguments  of  the  theist,  and  endeavors 
to  remove  them.  He  tries  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature  without  the  supposition  of  an  intelligent  first  cause. 
He  denies  that  there  is  any  sufficient  proof  that  God  exists ; 
though  he  is  far  from  affirming,  positively,  that  he  does  not 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  plausible  of  atheistic  theories  is 
that  o{  plastic  J  specific  tendencies.  It  assumes  that  all  things 
are  material ;  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  eternal ;  and  that 
each  and  all  of  these  particles  are  endowed  with  certain  specific 
tendenciesy  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  led  to  combine, 
and  constitute  different  forms  and  organizations,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  world  around  us.  Hence  the  fact  of  such  organizations 
furnishes  no  proof  at  all  of  the  divine  existence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  assumes  that  all  things  are 
material,  and  that  matter  is  eternal ;  both  of  which  propositions 
are  absurd.  But  let  that  pass.  Allowing  matter,  in  its  ele- 
ments, to  be  eternal,  I  deny  that  these  elementary  particles 
possess,  inherently,  any  specific  tendencies  whatever.  Matter 
is  essentially  inert,  and  has  no  tendency  or  capability  of  mov- 
ing itself  any  way,  or  of  forming  any  thing,  except  as  it  is 
wrought  upon  by  an  extraneous  power. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  in  the  case.  If  we  suppose 
the  elementary  particlee  to  possess  specific  tendencies,  can  we 
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rationally  account  for  the  multiform  organizations  in  the  world 
around  us  in  this  way  ?  In  order  to  this^  wo  must  ascribe  to 
each  particle,  not  only  a  speci&c  tendency,  but  most  exquisite 
wisdom.  To  apply  tiie  theory  to  a  single  case ;  for  example, 
to  the  organization  of  the  human  body.  To  account  for  the 
formatijon  of  a  body  in  this  way,  we  must  suppose  "  that  one 
particle  of  matter  tends  to  unite  with  another,  and  these  again 
with  others ;  but  only,  at  first,  in  a  right  line.  At  length  they 
tend  to  bend  that  line  into  a  ring ;  and  then  to  enlarge  that 
ring  into  a  blood-vessel ;  and  then  to  branch  out  into  other  ves- 
sels ;  and  then  to  compact  themselves  into  bones ;  and  then  to 
make  blood ;  and  then  to  form  nerves  and  flesh ;  and  then  to 
extend  into  limbs ;  and  then  (if  not  before)  to  make  a  heart ; 
and  then  a  pair  of  lungs ;  and  then  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  nails, 
and  so,  in  succession,  ^1  the  functions  of  the  body ;  and  all  this 
without  any  contrivance  or  design,  merely  on  the  ground  of 
specific  tendencies;"  —  thus  giving  a  thousand  different  and 
inconsistent  tendencies  to  the  same  elementary  particles,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  proved,  or  is  likely,  to  have  any  such  tendency 
at  all. 

And  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  form  a  body  in  this  way,  what  must 
it  be  to  form  a  soul  ?  ^or  the  soul,  it  must  be  remembered,  on 
the  supposition  before  us,  is  all  made  up  of  material  particles, 
so  brought  together,  by  their  specific  tendencies,  as  to  constitute 
thoughts,  purposes,  plans,  designs,  emotions,  passions,  soaring 
imaginations,  and  all  the  other  states  and  affisctions  of  the  mind. 
Surely  the  advocates  of  such  a  theory  ought  not  to  complain 
of  mysteries,  or  of  imreasonable,  incredible  things.  Their  theory 
of  the  universe  proves  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  wicked  men  do 
not  like  to  retain  Ood  in  their  knowledge,  and  are  ready  to 
resort  to  any  shifts  to  crowd  him  out  of  his  own  creation. 

Near  akin  to  this  theory  is  another,  which  also  originated 
with  the  ancient  Oreeks,  and  has  had  its  advocates  in  modern 
times.  It  supposes  all  tilings  to  be  material,  and  matter  eternal, 
and  that  each  particle  is  endowed  with  lifCj  sense^  and  the 
power  of  motion ;  —  powers  enough  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
part  in  the  multitudinous  organizations  of  the  world.^ 

1  Thlf  dootiine  of  atlieiini  if  i^propriately  called  tbe  Sifloxoie ;  as  tbe  ibrmer  if  tbe  Sph- 
paihk. 
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It  is  enough  to  say,  of  the  adrocates  of  this  thedrj,  that  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  one  great  God,  they  8up|)ose  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  little  ones ;  each  particle  of  matter  being  eternal, 
self-existent,  iudei)endent,  intelligent ;  possessing  of  itself,  and 
in  sufficient  measure,  the  more  essential  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  And  when  we  ask  for  the  proof  of  a  supposi- 
tion 80  monstrous,  so  contrary  to  our  senses,  and  to  all  other 
available  sources  of  evidence,  we  are  only  told  that  it  fiiay  be  so. 
And  if  it  may  be  so,  then  the  world,  and  all  it  contains,  may 
have  come  into  existence  without  the  intervention  of  a  great 
First  Cause. 

A  third  atheistical  theory — maleriaiistic^  like  the  two  last — 
assumes  that  the  existing  organizations  and  compounds  of  mat- 
ter were  never  formed  ;  that  they  are  eternal ;  that  things  have 
always  existed  much  as  they  now  are ;  that  there  has  been  what 
is  denominated  an  eternal  series  of  things.  But  this  eternal 
series  of  things  is  only  a  series  of  absurdities.  It  supposes  each 
thing  in  the  series  to  be  dependent ^ — one  liangingupon  another, 
and  that  upon  another,  like  links  in  an  interminable  chain,  — 
and  yet  the  whole  to  be  independent^  the  topmost  link  (if  there 
be  any  topmost)  hanging  upon  nothing.  It  supposes  each  thing 
in  the  series  to  have  had  a  beginning,  and  yet  the  whole  to  have 
had  no  beginning.  It  supposes  the  whole  series  to  exist  in  time, 
and  to  be  measured  by  time,  and  yet  that  it  has  existed  from  all 
eternity.  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  to  which  this  sense- 
less theory  may  be  introduced. 

But  if,  with  all  its  absurdities,  it  should  be  admitted,  it  would 
fail  entirely  to  account  for  existing  facts.  An  eternal  series  could 
only  perpetuate  itself  in  the  forms  of  organized  existence  with 
which  it  was  running  on.  It  certainly  could  not  originate  new 
species  or  races — any  new  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
And  yet  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  the  race  of  men,  and 
most  of  the  existing  species  of  animals  and  vegetables,  have 
existed  on  the  earth  but  a  few  thousands  of  years.  Geology  as- 
sures us  that  races  of  creatures  much  older  than  ourselves  have 
long  ago  perished  from  the  earth,  and  that  the  existing  tribes 
have  come  into  their  places.  Who  formed  the  existing  tribes  ? 
On  the  ground  of  the  eternal  series,  who  gave  existence  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  original  progenitors  of  man  ?  , 
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But  here  comes  in  the  famed  developmeni  theory^  which  sup- 
poses that  by  some  plastic  nature  or  law  the  lower  forms  of 
organized  existence  were  produced,  and  that  these  gradually 
grew  or  developed  themselves  into  higher  forms,  and  these  again 
into  still  higher,  until  at  length  man  and  the  present  races  of 
animals  were  brought  fordi.  But  this  theory  is  refuted  both  by 
reason  and  fact.  In  the  first  place,  tliere  is  no  plastic  nature  or 
law  by  which,  without  a  Creator,  the  lower  forms  of  oi^nized 
existence  can  be  produced.  Plastic  nature  of  itself  could  no 
more  produce  a  worm,  or  a  shell-fish,  than  it  could  a  man.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  already.  If  nature  alone  could  ever 
have  produced  such  creatures,  why  does  it  not  produce  them 
now  ?  And  then,  secondly,  the  different  races  on  the  earth 
never  grow  or  develop  into  other  races.  We  have  never  seen 
such  a  thing.  We  have  no  authentic,  reliable  account  of  any 
such  occurrence.  By  an  existing  law,  the  races  living  at  any 
particular  time,  and  so  long  as  they  live,  may  perpetuate  them- 
selves. But  for  one  race  to  grow  or  develop  into  another  and 
higher  race,  as  a  frog  into  a  mammal,  or  a  monkey  into  a  man 
— ^*this  is  impossible.  Oeological  researches  go  to  show  that  such 
a  thing  has  never  been,  and  thus  furnish  a  complete  refutation 
of  this  whole  development  theory. 

The  origin  of  things  as  they  exist  aromid  us  has  often  been 
referred  to  chance.  This  was  tlie  doctrine  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  Lucretius  among  the  Latins. 
It  has  had  many  advocates  in  modem  times.  But  what  is 
chance  ?  Is  it  properly  anything  ?  We  use  this  word  in  refer- 
ence, to  events  which  seem  to  us  to  be  fortuitous.  But  the  for- 
tuity, it  may  be  shown,  is  only  in  appearance.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance  in  the  universe.  But,  suppose  there  was  such  a 
thing,  is  chance  adequate  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
all  it  contains  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  consider  the  minute  and 
wonderful  organizations  which  appear  around  us,  displaying 
BO  much  of  wisdom  and  such  exquisite  design,  as  the  sport  of 
chance  ?  La  Place  has  well  said,  ^^  There  is  infinity  to  unity 
against  such  a  supposition." 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  argument  from 
design^  —  an  argument  which  seems  to  us  conclusive  and  incon- 
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testable.  'Thus  Mr.  Hume  insists  that  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red from  the  marks  of  design,  apparent  in  the  world  around 
us,  as  to  the  fact  of  an  intelligent  designer,  since  we  have  never 
seen  this  work  of  world-making  performed.  From  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  watch,  we  conclude  that  it  had  an  intelligent  designer, 
because  we  have  seen  watches  made,  or  known  of  their  being 
made.  But  we  have  never  seen  or  known  of  a  world's  being 
made,  and  hence  we  can  draw  no  conclusions  whatever  as  to  its 
maker.  But  Mr.  Hume  mistakes  entirely  the  ground  of  the 
argument  from  design.  It  is  not  this,  that  we  Iiave  seen  a  pa> 
ticular  mechanism  constructed  or  work  performed.  In  that  case, 
.we  should  ground  our  conclusion  on  what  we  had  seen  and 
known,  —  on  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  But  here  is  a  mech- 
anism which  we  have  never  before  seen,  and  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  personally  know  nothing.  But,  on  examination,  it 
bears  incontestable  marks  of  having  been  designed^  contrived^ 
gat  t(p,  put  together^  for  a  particular  purpose.  All  this  is  palpa- 
ble. There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  We  infer  at  once,  for 
we  cannot  help  it,  that  it  must  have  had  an  intelligent  autlior 
or  designer.  We  may  not  know  at  all  who  the  author  is,  but 
we  feel  just  as  sure  that  it  had  such  ai\  author  as  though  we  had 
seen  the  work  performed. 

Again :  it  is  denied  that  there  are  any  sure  marks  of  design  in 
the  organization  of  animals,  since  the  parts  and  members  which 
they  retain  are  only  such  as  are  essential  to  their  existence,  all 
the  other  parts  having  been  shuffled  off  and  lost  in  the  progress 
of  their  development  But  why  have  we  not  seen  animals, 
during  the  progress  of  their  development,  Muffling  off  their 
unessential  parts —  dropping  some  unimportant  members  which 
chanced  to  get  stuck  upon  them  ?  If  nature  has  made  so  many 
abortions,  as  on  this  theory  she  must  have  made,  why'liave  not 
some  of  them  come  to  light  ? 

But  it  is  not  true  that  animals  retain  only  such  parts  and 
members  as  are  essential  to  their  existence.  They  have  parts 
which  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation ;  which  are 
not  essential;  which  are  merely  ornamental,  or  convenient,  or  in 
some  way  conducive  to  their  happiness.  Such  is  the  hair  on 
our  heads,  and  the  nails  on  our  fingers  and  toes.    Such  is  the 
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power  of  speech,  and  some  even  of  the  ouWard  senses.  We 
know  that  these  are  not  essential  to  our  existence,  because  per- 
sons exist,  in  some  instances,  long  years  without  them. 

It  has  been  further  objected  to  the  argument  from  design, 
that,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.  For  does  not 
God  himself  exhibit,  in  the  various  manifestations  which  he 
makes  of  himself,  marks  of  design  ?  And  will  it  not  follow, 
from  the  argument,  that  he,  too,  must  have  had  a  designer  ? 
This  objection  owes  all  its  plausibility  to  a  slight  change  in  the 
use  of  the  word  ^^  design.'*  There  is  an  a4:tive  design,  and  a  pas- 
sive design.  God  does,  indeed,  show  marks  of  design  in  the 
former  sense, — that  is,  of  possessing  skill  and  wisdom,  of  being 
an  intelligent,  active  designer,  —  but  does  he  show  any  marks  of 
passive  design,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  his  works?  Does  he  show 
marks  of  having  been  himself  designed^  contrivedy  constructed^ 
got  upj  with  a  view  to  some  object  or  end  t  Who  will  presume 
to  say,  much  less  attempt  to  prove,  as  much  as  this  ?  His  very 
nature  and  attributes  all  proclaim  the  contrary. 

Pei*sons  inclined  to  be  atheists  often  impose  upon  themselves 
and  others  by  mere  names.  They  talk  learnedly  about  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  J  and  ascribe  everything  to  its  efficiency.  And  yet 
what  is  nature  but  the  established  constitution  of  things  ?  And 
who  established  this  constitution  but  tlie  Almighty  ? 

The  processes  and  laws  of  nature  are  in  fact  the  God  of  the 
pantheist,  and  are  appealed  to  as  sufficient  to  accomplish  every- 
thing. But  it  is  demonstrable  that  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
nature  are  but  established  modes  of  divine  operation.  They  are 
laws  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  prescribed  to  himself  in 
directing  the  ordinary  movements  of  his  providence.  They  are, 
as  the  Scriptures  more  accurately  express  it,  ^^  the  ordinances 
of  heaven"  (Job  xxxviii.  88).  There  are  no  inherent  powers 
and  tendencies  in  bodies,  in  virtue  of  which  they  move  them- 
selves, and  move  only  in  particular  ways.  This  has  been  shown 
under  a  former  head.  And  modern  pantheism,  at  least  in  one 
of  its  forms,  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  atheistic  theory  of  spe- 
cific tendencies. 

It  has  been  said  that  though  the  world  and  its  organizations 
must  have  had  a  cause,  and  a  sufficient  cause,  yet  this  may 
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not  haye  been  (he  first  cause  of  aUjihe  eternal  God^  but  onlj 
some  subordinate  agent.  But  do  hot  creation  and  providence, 
and  the  authorship  of  the  Bible,  and  the  performance  of  mira- 
cles, and  other  works  which'  we  ascribe  to  our  alleged  First 
Cause,  involve  divine,  independent,  omnipotent  powers,  —  pow. 
ers  which  can  belong  to  no  being  but  the  eternal  Ood  ?  What 
inferior,  dependent  agent,  himself  a  creature  of  the  Almighty, 
can  perform  such  works  as  these  ?  And  then,  what  is  gained  to 
the  atheist  by  supposing  that  this  great  being,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  is  not  himself  the  first,  originating  cause  of 
all  ?  There  must  still  be  an  originating  cause  somewhere,  un- 
less we  will  suppose  an  eternal  series  of  inferior,  dependent 
causes,  which  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  So  that  the  atheist  does  not 
rid  himself  of  an  eternal  God  by  thrusting  the  First  Cause  further 
back,  and  impiously  denying  appropriate  honors  to  the  Creator. 

From  the  position  taken  in  the  last  objection — namely,  that 
creation  does  not  imply  omnipotent  power — persons  sometimes 
pass  over  to  the  other  extreme,  and  affirm  that  creation  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  what  cannot  be  done  even  by  omnipotent 
power.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient 
heathen  philosophers.  Assuming  the  axiom  Ex  mhUo  nihil  fit^ 
even  those  of  them  who  believed  in  a  God  supposed  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  create  a  world  from  nothing.  He  could  only 
form  it  from  preexisting  and  eternal  materials.  But  15  creation^ 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  an  impossibility  ?  An  impossi- 
bility to  whom  ?  To  i#5,  no  doubt,  it  is  impossible ;  but  is  it  so  to 
Onmipotence  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  a  being  posses^  of  such 
attributes  ai^d  perfections  as  all  consistent  theists  ascribe  to 
God  ?  Omnipotence  can  do  anything  w:hich  does  not  involve  a  con- 
tradiction, an  absurdity ;  and  that  creation  from  nothing  is  charge- 
able with  absurdi^,ha8  never  yet  been  proved,  and  never  can  be. 

Finally,  it  is  alleged  that  this  world  is  full  of  imperfections  ; 
that  it  is  not  made  well  enough  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  being.  This  objection  will 
come  into  view  again,  and  perhaps  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  these  Lectures.    At  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
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what  are  called  imperfections  may  be  such  only  ia  appearance^ 
arising  from  our  very  limited  and  partial  view  of  things. 

"  Our  ignorance  maj  be  the  cause 
Whj  thus  we  blame  oar  Maker's  laws; 
Parts  of  his  ways  alone  we  know : 
'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below." 

Could  we  survey  the  great  system  in  all  its  parts^  and  scan  it 
with  the  eye  of  Ood,  we  should  find  it  all  perfect  like  himselfl 

On  a  subject  like  that  which  has  been  considered,  difficulties, 
of  course,  are  to  be  expected ;  sinc^  most  parts  of  it  lie  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  and  are  among  the  secret 
things  which  belong  only  to  the  Infinite  mind.  Still,  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  Grod,  shining  out  from  the  operations 
of  his  hand,  are,  as  I  said  at  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture,  con- 
clusive and  abundant  —  sufficient  to  convict  all  those  who  reject 
it  of  guilt,  and  to  cover  them  with  confusion  and  shame. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  greatness  of  the  truth 
which  has  been  before  us  in  this  discussion,  —  the  greatest,  the 
most  important  that  we  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  contemplate. 
It  is  great  in  itself,  v  It  is  great  in  all  its  relations  and  results. 
It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  It  is  implied  in  all  our 
acts  of  duty  and  devotion,  —  in  all  our  hopes  and  consolations 
as  Christians.  Give  to  the  Christian  his  God  —  a  reconciled 
Father  in  Christ — and  he  can  be  happy  under  any  circumstances. 
But  take  from  him  the  God  in  whom  he  trusts,  and  what  has  he 
more  ?  If  it  were  desirable  to  be  an  atheist,  we  have  seen  that, 
in  the  due  exercise  of  reason,  it  would  not  be  possible ;  and  if 
it  were  possible,  certainly  it  would  be  of  all  things  most  undesira^ 
ble.  It  matters  litde  what  form  or  theory  of  atheism  persons 
adopt ;  all  are  alike  destitute  of  one  cheering,  redeeming  quality. 
They  fail  alike  to  furnish  support  under  present  trials,  while 
they  leave  all  that  is  past  in  utter  mystery,  and  all  that  is  future 
in  the  most  bewildering  and  appalling  uncertainty.  With  the 
utmdst  satisfaction;  therefore,  we  ^ould  receive  and  ponder  tho 
glorious  truth  which  has  been  established  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion,— There  ie  a  Ood. 
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LECTURE  IIL 
THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

Haying  already  proved  the  existence  of  a  great  originating 
Cause  of  all  things,  which  we  call  God,  and  replied  to  some  of 
the  more  common  atheistical  objections,  we  next  inquire  as  to 
the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God.  What  ideas  are  we  to 
form  of  him  ?    What  kind  of  being'is  he  ? 

Theologians  have  distinguished  between  the  natural  and  moral 
attributes  of  God;  but,  without  following  this  division,  I  shall 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  different  divine  attributes  in  the  order  in 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  may  be  best  investigated. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  a  single  lecture  fully  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject which  might  well  occupy  volumes.  I  can  but  touch  upon 
the  -different  attitbutes  of  God,  and  show  how  they  may  be 
demonstrated,  in  the  briefest  manner  possible. 

Three  of  the  more  essential  attributes  of  God — namely,  his 
self-existence^  his  eternal  eociatencey  and  his  Utoral  mdependence 
—  are  all  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  him  as  the  first  originating 
cause.  Thus,  if  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  then  he  is 
himself  without  cause.  And  if  tiiere  is  no  cause  of  his  exist- 
ence out  of  himself,  then  be  must  have  the  grounds,  the  ele- 
ments, of  existence  within  himself;  which  is  but  saying  that  he 
is  self-existent. 

Again :  if  Gbd  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  himself 
without  cause,  then  he  must  be  \|ithout  beginning ;  which  is  but 
saying  that  his  existence  is  eternal. 

Still  again  :  if  God  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  himself 
without  cause,  then  he  has  no  dependence  on  any  external  cause ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  strictly  independent.  All  other  things  are 
dependent  on  him,  but  he  is  dependent  on  nothing  out  of  himself. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once^from  these  few  remarks,  that  the  three 
great,  essential  attributes  of  self-existence,  eternal  existence, 
and  independence,  are  all  involved  in  the  one  idea  of  Ood  as 
tlie  first  originating  cause. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  fourth,  divine  attribute,  and  would 
say  that  QoA  is  a  spiritucU  being ;  in  other  words,  he  is  spirit^ 
and  not  matter.  Inert,  unthinking  matter  could  never  have 
been  the  creator  of  this  material  world ;  much  less  could  it 
have  been  the  creator  of  mind.  Indeed,  matter  alone  cannot 
create  anything.  It  cannot  move  or  act  at  all,  except  as  it  is 
acted  upon  by  some  exterior  cause.  Besides,  it  is  evident  from 
the  works  of  God  that  he  is  an  intelligent  being.  But  intelli- 
gence is  an  attribute,  not  of  matter,  but  of  spirit  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  is  a  spirit. 

6.  God  is  an  omnipresent  being.  This  may  be  proved,  first, 
from  his  necessary  existence.  A  necessary  existence,  like  neces- 
sary truths,  is  not  confined  to  time  or  space.  As  a  necessary 
truth  is  true  everywhere,  so  a  necessary  existence  must  be 
everywliere.  The  necessity  from  which  God  exists  is  as  great 
in  all  places  as  it  is  in  any  place.  It  is  universal — omnipresent. 
Hence  God  is  an  omnipresent  being. 

The  same  is  proved,  secondly,  from  the  t^of to  of  God.  No 
being  can  directly  act  where  he  does  not  exist.  But  the  agency 
of  God — the  Creator,  the  Upholder,  and  Disposer  of  all  things 
—  is  need^,  and  is  felt  throughout  the  Hiniverse.  Hence,  he 
must  exist  throughout  the  universe,  or — ^hich  is  the  same — is 
omnipresent. 

We  are  not  to  conceive  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  however, 
as  a  universaly  material  extension;  so  that  a  part  of  him  is  in 
one  place  and  a  part  in  another:  for,  being  a  spirit,  God  is  not 
divisible  into  parts.  Besides,  something  more  than  a  part  of 
God  is  needed  here,  and  everywhere,  for  the  performance  of 
divine  works.  The  presence  of  God — not  a  part  of  God — is 
needed  on  the  earth,  and  needed  in  heaven,  and  needed  in  every 
place  throughout  the  universe.  In  short,  the  omnipresence  of 
God  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material  omnipresence,  the  fact  of 
which  we  know,  but  the  manner  of  which  we  may  not  be  able 
to  understand  or  explam.    It  is  a  perfect  mystery. 
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6.  God  is  omnipoteni.  As  much  as  this  is  implied  in  the  idea 
which  we  have  of  him  as  the  great  originating  cause.  If  he  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  tilings,  he  has  literally  power  aver  all; 
which  is  but  saying  that  he  is  omnipotent. 

The  omnipotence  of  Ood  is  also  manifest  in  his  works.  No  ^ 
greater  power  can  be  conceived  of  as  possible  than  that  which 
Ood  has  exhibited  in  creating,  sustaining,  and  governing  the 
universe.  The  being  who  can  do  what  God  has  actually  done, 
and  is  doing,  can  do  everything  possible,  —  everything  which 
does  not  imply  an  absurdity  —  a  contradiction. 

7.  Gt)d  is  omniscient.  This  is  evident,  first,  from  his  omni- 
presence. As  God  is  everywhere  present,  an  intelligent  spirit, 
it  would  seem  that  he  must  know  everything.  What  can  be  hid- 
den from  such  a  being?    What  can  escape  the  notice  of  his  eye  ? 

His  works  also  show  tliat  his  knowledge  is  infinite.    What 
greater  knowledge  can  be  conceived  of  as  possible,  than  that 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  his  hand  ? 
*  Besides,  God   must  be  supposed  to  know  himself,  and  to 
know  all  hid  works ;  and  this  is  to  know  everything. 

8.  God  is  infinite  in  wisdom.  I  use  *  wisdom  *  here  in  a  purely 
iniellectual  sense,  having  no  respect  to  moral  character.  And 
in  this  sense,  infinite  wisdom  is  but  a  modification  of  omnis- 
cience. It  is  omniscience  exercised,  put  forth,  in  the  discerning 
of  ends,  and  the  adapting  of  means  for  their  accomplishment. 
And  certainly,  he  who  can  adapt  means  to  ends,  as  we  see  them 
adapted  in  the  world  around  us ;  he  who  can  form  such  deep 
and  boundless  plans,  and  set  on  foot  the  appropriate  agents  for 
their  accomplishment ;  he  who  can  arrange,  establish,  and  carry 
forward,  in  ceaseless  harmony,  the  entire  order  of  the  univer^, 
—  he  must  be  infinitely  wise.  What  wisdom  can  be  conceived 
of  higher,  greater,  more  perfect,  than  this  ? 

9.  God  is  a  free  moral  agei0  As  much  as  this  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  already  said.  If  be  possesses 
almighty  power,  then  he  must  have  the  power  of  action.  With- 
out thb,  what  could  power  dof  or  what  would  it  be  ?  And  Gk>d's 
omnipotence  being  associated  with  intelligence,  omniscience, 
infinite  wisdom,  he  must  have  the  power  of  moral  action.  In 
other  words,  he  is  a  moral  agent.  % 
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His  works  also  indicate  most  clearly  design^  plan^  preference^ 
choice^  and  proclaim  their  author  to  be  an  active  being.  And 
if  Qod  is  an  agent  at  all,  certainly  he  is  .a  free  agent.  Who  or 
what  has  power  to  control  or  limit  him,  or  prevent  his  accom- 
plishing what  is  good  in  his  sight  ? 

10.  God  is  an  infinitely  holy  being.  As  he  is  a  free  moral 
agent,  he  must  possess  a  moral  character.  He  must  be  either 
holy  or  sinful.  And  whatever  may  be  his  moral  qualities,  they 
must  ];>e  possessed  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  The  question, 
then,  is  one  (so  far  as  it  can  be  a  question)  of  the  greatest 
interest.  What  is  the  moral  character  of  Godf  Is  he  in&nitely 
benevolent,  or  infinitely  malevolent ;  infinitely  holy,  or  infiinitely 
smful? 

That  God  is  holy,  and  not  sinful,  is  evident,  first,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  laws  of  moral  agency,  and  of  the  natures  of 
holiness  and  sin.  The  motives  to  holy  action  are  always  intrin- 
sically stronger  than  those  in  £Etvor  of  sin.  This  results  from 
the  very  natures  of  holiness  and  sin.  And  with  these  stronger 
motives  in  favor  of  holiness,  God,  as  an  omniscient  being,  must 
be  perfectly  acquainted.  He  cannot  possibly  be  blinded  or 
deceived.  He  must  perceive  the  motives,  one  way  and  the 
other,  jW^  as  they  are^  and  must  be  in  a  situation  to  give  them 
their  exact  relative  weight  and  influence.  May  w«  not  infer, 
therefore,  from  what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  moral  action,  that 
the  intrinsically  stronger  motive  will  always  prevail  with  him ; 
that  he  is,  and  will  be,  forever  holy  ? 

Again:  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  benevolence  manifested  in 
the  works  of  God,  that  he  is  hunself  a  benevolenj;  or  holy  being. 
His  works  display,  not  only  his  wisdom,  but  his  goodness.  They 
are  all  calculated,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  perverted  by 
sin,  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  not  the  misery,  of  Iiis  crea- 
tures. The  return  of  the  se^ns ;  the  constant  succession  of 
day  and  night;  the  adaptation  of  creatures  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  provision  made  for  the  supply  of 
their  wants,  and  in  supplying  them  for  the  promotion  of  their 
happiness,  —  tiiese,  and  a  thousand  other  tilings,  go  to  show 
that  the  God  of  nature  is  benevolent  or  holy. 

The  holiness  of  Gk>d  may  also  be  proved  from  the  holiness  of 
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Ms  law.  I  refer  not  here  to  that  law  written  in  the  Bible,  but 
to  the  law  written  on  the  heart  of  every  human  being.  That 
there  is  such  a  law,  and  that  it  is  holy,  —  or,  to  speak  more  liter- 
ally, that  all  men  have  a  natural  consciousness  of  the  right,  and 
of  their  obligations  to  follow  it,  —  I  hardly  need  stop  to  prove. 
Every  man  has  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  his 
own  breast.  But  if  Gh>d  has  imprinted  his  law  on  the  very, 
hearts  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  if  it  is  a  holy  law,  how 
is  the  inference  to  be  resisted  that  he  is  himself  a  holy  being  ? 

This  argument  may  be  preseirted  in  a  somewhat  different 
light.  God  has  so  constituted  us  that  we  not  ouly  perceive  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but,  in  conscience,  we 
approve  the  right  and  detest  the  wrong.  We  cannot  help  it. 
We  cannot  help  despising  and  detesting  the  wrong-doer  if  we 
would.  Now,  would  Qod  have  so  constituted  us  if  he  were 
himself  a  wrong-doer  ?  Would  he  have  so  constituted  us,  and 
all  other  intelligent  creatures,  if  he  were  not  himself  a  rig^hi- 
doer,  or — which  is  the  same  —  if  he  were  not  a  holy  being  ? 

The  holiness  of  Gk>d  may  also  be  shown  from  the  holiness  of 
the  Bible.  In  a  former  Lecture  I  proved  the  existence  of  Gk>d 
from  the  existence  .of  the  Bible ;  considering  the  Bible  as  an 
efed  which,  like  every  other,  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  I 
now  argue  from  the  character  of  this  effect  to  the  character  of 
its  cause.  No  reader  of  the  Bible  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  holy 
book ;  that  it  inculcates  holiness,  and  discountenances  and  con- 
demns all  sin.  Its  obvious  and  actual  tendencies  are  to  promote 
holiness  in  the  earth.  But,  if  such  are  the  character  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  Bible,  then  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  character 
of  its  Author  ?    Must  he  not  be  a  holy  being  ? 

The  holiness  of  Gk>d,  which  has  now  been  demonstrated, 
includes  all  his  moral  perfections;  If  he  is  holy,  then  is  he 
benevolent  and  good,  just  and  merciful,  true  and  faithful ;  for 
these  are  but  particular  branches  or  forms  of  holiness.  If  Gk>d 
is  perfectly  holy,  then  his  holy  character  combines  in  perfec- 
tion every  form  of  moral  excellence. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  moral  perfection  of  God  that 
he  has  suffered  so  much  sin  and  misery  to  exist  under  his  gov- 
ernment.   K  (}od  has  permitted  the  existence  of  sin,  because 
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he  loves  it,  or  approves  of  it,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
moral  perfection.  Or  if  he  has  permitted  it,  because  he  could 
not  prevent  t^  in  a  moral  system,  this  would  conflict  with  his 
natural  perfections.  But,  suppose  God  to  have  permitted  the 
existence  of  sin  because  (hateful  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  much  as 
he  hates  it)  he  sees  th*at  he  can  overrule  its  existence  for  a 
greater  amount  of  good  in  the  end.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  me 
here  to  show  that  such  actually  is  the  reason  why  sin  is  per- 
mitted ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  so.  Suppose  the  great  plan  of 
providence,  which  God  has  adopted  and  is  carrying  into  effect, 
and  which  we  know  involves,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  existence 
of  sin  and  misery  —  suppose  it  to  be  the  best  plan  possible  on 
the  whole.  Manifestly,  on  this  ground,  the  existence  of  sin  and 
misery  involves  nothing  against  the  moral  perfection  of  God. 

So  far  from  it,  their  existence  is  demanded  by  the  highest 
moral  perfection  —  by  the  purest  benevolence.  If  the  existing 
plan  of  providence  w,  on  the  whole,  the  best  one  possible,  not- 
withstanding it  involves,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  existence  of  sin 
and  misery,  then  God  oughty  in  all  goodness,  to  have  adopted 
it.  And,  having  adopted  i|,  he  ought  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Nor  is  this  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for,  so  far  as  God 
Is  concerned,  it  is  not  doing  evil  at  all.  All  that  God  does  in 
the  matter  is  good,  and  only  good.  All  is  done  from  motives  of 
the  purest  benevolence. 

11.  Gk>d  is  a  perfectly  happy  being.  In  the  possession  of  those 
attributes  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  he  has  infinite 
sources  of  blessedness  within  himself.  He  is  happy  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  amiable  and  perfect  character ;  happy  in 
the  possession  and  gratification  of  all  holy  affections ;  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  formed,  in  eternity,  the  best  conceiv- 
able plan  of  operation ;  and  happy  in  seeing  this  great  and 
glorious  plan  going  into  complete  effect.  No  enemy  can  ever 
thwart  or  defeat  any  part  of  his  wise  and  holy  purposes.  No 
enemy  can  prevent  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
possible  good.  No  enemy  can  tarnish  the  glory  or  mar  the 
felicity  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  smallest  degree.  So  far 
from  this,  the  very  wrath  of  enemies  will  be  made  to  contribute 
to  his  praise,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will  restrain. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  perfect  happiness  of  God,  that  the 
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maay  evils  existing  under  bis  governiAent  most^  in  their  yery 
nature,  be  paUrfid  to  bim.  How  can  he  behold  them,  as  he  is 
constrained  to  do,  and  not  be  pained  to  the  heart  f  But  as,  on 
the  theory  we  adopt,  the  evils  which  exist  are  but  incidental 
evils,  —  incidental  in  some  way  to  the  best  possible  system,  and 
wliich  are  to  be  overruled  in  the  end  for  the  greatest  good,  —  so 
the  pains  which  Ood  feels  in  view  of  them  are  but  incidental 
pains  —  incidental,  in  some  way,  to  his  highest  happiness.  So 
far  from  diminishing  his  happiness  on  the  whole,  God  could 
not,  on  the  theory  we  adopt,  be  perfectly  happy  were  any  other 
system  of  things  adopted  than  that  which  he  has  chosen,  and 
which  his  providence  is  carrying  into  effect. 

12.  God  is  immutable.  He  is  immutable  as  to  his  substance 
and  the  mode  of  his  existence.  As  he  exists  from  an  inherent 
and  eternal  necessity,  without  depending  on  anything  out  ^f 
himself,  nothing  ever  had,  or  can  have,  the  least  influence  upon 
him,  to  change  his  substance  or  the  mode  of  his  existence. 

God  is  immutable,  also,  in  all  his  perfections  ;  immutably 
onmipresent,  omniscient,  and  omnipotent ;  immutably  wise  and 
holy,  just  and  merciful,  true  and  faithful,  good  and  happy.  The 
perfections  of  God  belong  to  his  very  nature.  Without  them 
he  could  not  be  God.  They  are  as  uuchaugeaUe,  therefore,  as 
his  existence. 

Again :  God  is  immutable  in  his  purposes.  We  often  change 
our  purposes.  Something  new,  unanticipated,  comes  up,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  change  them.  But  the  eternal  purpoaes 
and  plans  of  God  imdergo  no  change.  They  were  formed  from 
the  beginning,  in  view  of  all  possible  contingencies,  —  in  view^ 
of  everything  which  could  ever  take  place*  Consequently,  ^oihr 
ing  unforeseen  citn  come  up  to  change  one  of  the  pur[>oses  of 
God,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  be  chang^ 

If  it  be  asked  whether  God  is  in  such  sense  immutable  as  to 
have  no  succession  in  his  mind,  I  feel  constrained  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative..  I  tliink  him  immutable  in  every 
respect  which  does  not  imply  imperfection.  But,  to  suppose  him 
immutable  in  such  a  sense  that  he  can  have  no  succession  of 
views  or  exercises,  no  feelings,  no  affections,  no  aversions,  pref- 
erences, or  acts  -i-  this  would  imply  imperfection.    It  would  be 
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inconsistent  vnijh  his  doing  anything,  or  possessing  anj  moral 
character  whatever.  It  would  render  him  more  like  the  sleeping 
Brumha  of  the  Hindoos  than  like  the  Ood  of  nature  and  the 
Bible. 

There  .is  a  real  difference  between  the  actual  existence  of 
things  and  their  merely  purposed  and  foreseen  existence;  and 
changes  from  the  latter  of  these  states  to  the  former  are  of  con- 
tinual occurrence.  Ten  thousand  things  which  existed  only  in 
the  divhie  purpose  yesterday,  have  come  into  actual  existence 
to-day.  These  perpetual  changes  God  not  only  causes,  but  per- 
ceives. He  must  perceive  them,  if  he  views  things  truly,  — 
views  them  as  they  really  are.  And  the  perception  of  them,  as 
they  occur  (although  not  bringing  into  notice  anything  new, 
unforeseen,  unanticipated),  yet  constitutes  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  views.  At  the  same  time,  if  €k>d  is  uuchangeat>ly  pe]> 
feet,  his  moral  exercises  and  feelings  must  be  so  modified  as  to 
correspond  to  this  continual  change  of  views.  To  illustrate  the 
matter,  we  will  suppose  a  sinner  tb  have  been  converted  this 
morning.  Now,  God  does  not  view  this  person  to-day  as  he  did 
yesterday.  Nor  does  he  feel  towards  him  to-day  as  he  did  yes- 
terday. To  suppose  that  he  did,  would  imply  imperfection.  The 
day  preceding  Paul's  conversion,  God  saw  him  a  virulent  perse- 
cutor, ^^  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the 
saints ; ''  and  he  felt  towards  him  as  he  ought  to  feel,  Paul  being 
possessed  of  such  a  character.  The  day  after  Paul's  conversion, 
God  saw  him  a  very  different  person,  and  he  had  very  different 
feelings  in  regard  to  him.  This  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  a 
succession  in  the  divine  mind  ;  not  that  anything  new  or  unan- 
ticipated comes  up  to  the  view  of  Gk)d,  but  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant succession  in  his  views  and  exercises,  corresponding  to  the 
perpetual  flow  of  changes  which  is  going  on  in  his  presence  and 
under  his  hand  throughout  the  universe. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  God  is  (what  he  was 
represented  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  these  Lectures)  liter- 
ally a  person.  There  are  some  in  these  days,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  and  even  Christian  ministers,  who  deny  the  person- 
alUy  of  God.  God  is  not  a  person,  but  rather  a  personiftcation 
of  the  powers,  processes,  and  laws  of  nature.  It  is  not  too  much 
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to  687  of  such  characters,  by  whatever  name  they  may  choose  to 
be  called^  that  they  are,  in  fact,  atheists.  They  believe  in  a  fig- 
urative, and  not  a  literal  God,  —  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a 
reality.  No  atheist  ever  denied  Uiat  there  were  established  pow- 
ers and  laws  of  nature ;  and  those  who  personify  these  and  call 
tiiem  Gk>d,  are  not  less  atheists  than  others  who  prefer  to  speak 
out  their  infidelity  in  mare  literal  t^ms. 

The  great  Ood  of  nature,  of  whose  existence  and  perfection^ 
we  have  essayed  to  treat,  is  a  literal,  subiiamHal  being y  —  a  per^ 
son.  He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  powers  and  laws  of 
nature  ;  —  powers  which  himself  wields,  laws  which  he  has  him- 
self established.  The  attributes  we  have  ascribed  to  him  are 
all  personal  attributes,  and  prove  him  to  be  an  all-wise,  all-holy, 
all-powerful,  perfect,  and  glorious  person. 

I  conclude  this  discussion  by  saying  that  Ood  is  one.  The 
imity  of  Gk>d  is  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  among  the  most 
obvious  of  nature's  teachings ;  and  yet  it  is  plainly  enough  indi- 
cated in  the  book  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  brighter  volume 
of  inspiration.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  two  or  more  beings, 
possessing  such  attributes  as  have  been  ascribed  to  God,  could 
exist  in  the  universe  together.  If  one  fills  all  immensity  with  his 
presence,  what  room  is  to  be  found  for  another  ?  K  one  alone 
is  able  to  perform  everything,  and  if  his  agency  is  actually  con- 
cerned in  all  that  takes  place,  what  is  there  left  for  another  to  do  ? 

The  unUp  of  design,  so  manifest  in  all  the  works  of  God, 
seems  also  to  indicate  the  unity  of  his  being.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  these  are  not  necessarily  the  works  of  one  being,  but  may  as 
Veil  be  ascribed  to  several  perfectly  harmonious  beings,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that  only  one  God  is  needed.  '  One  great  First 
Cause,  such  as  has  been  described,  is  enough  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena;  and  it  certainly  would  be  unreasonable  and 
superfluous  to  suppose  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
when  one  alone  is  necessary. 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  I  propose  at  present  to  offer  in 
regard  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  €k>d,  as  discoverable  by 
the  light  of  nature.  And,  notwithstending  all  the  diflSculties  of 
the  subject,  what  a  wonderful  and  glorious  being  has  been  pre- 
sented to  our  view !  Existing  from  eternity,  and  from  a  neces- 
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sity  of  his  own  nature,  with  all  other  beings  and  things  depend- 
ent on  him,  and  he  dependent  on  nothing  out  of  himself, — 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent;  immutable  in  all  his 
perfections  and  attributes ;  infinite  in  wisdom,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth,  —  who  would  not  love  and  honor  such  a 
being?  Who  would  not  adore,  and  fear,  and  worship  before 
him  ?  Who  would  not  deem  it  a  blessing  to  be  his  creature,  to 
live  under  his  government,  and  to  obey  his  laws  ?  Who  would 
not  unite  with  the  hosts  of  heaven  in  singing :  "  Thou  art  wor- 
thy^ O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  a/nd  power ;  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things^  a/nd  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  they 
were  created  *'  f 
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LECTURE  IV. 

NEED  OF  A  REVELATION. 

Wb  have  been  investigating  the  evidence  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence and  perfections,  or  what  is  usually  called  natural  religion^ 
from  the  light  of  reason  and  nature.  There  are  those  who  tell 
us  that  this  is  enough.  "  The  book  of  nature,"  they  say, "  is  ever 
open ;  its  teachings  are  clear  and  ample ;  and  we  need  no  more." 
Without  depreciating  at  all  the  clearness  or  the  importance  of 
that  light  which  shines  forth  from  the  works  of  Gk)d,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  in  what  follows,  that  we  do  stand  in  need  of 
additional  light  The  light  of  divine  revelation  is  neec^ul  for 
tis,^and  should  be  thankfully  accepted  by  us. 

When  we  insist,  however,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  revelation, 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  say  tliat  the  light  of  nature  would 
be  insufficient,  were  the  best  possible  use  made  of  lY,  to  guide  a 
soul  to  heaven.  It  would  be  sufficient,  undoubtedly,  for  an  inno- 
cent^ unfaUen  soul.  Such  an  one  might  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Gk)d ;  might  love  him,  serve  him,  and  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
him  here  and  hereafter,  without  any  supernatural  revelation. 
The  same^  too,  may  be  said,'perhaps,  in  regard  to  sl  fallen^  guiUy 
sovl.  By  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  teachings  of 
nature,  such  an  one  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  law ;  might  see  his  sins,  and  repent  of  them ;  and  might 
cast  himself  upon  divine  mercy ;  though  he  could  know  nothing, 
for  the  time,  of  the  .particular  method  in  which  the  divine  mercy 
was  to  be  exercised  towards  him.  He  might  have  the  element 
^  of  faith  in  Christ,. without  the  form  of  it.  In  other  words,  he 
might  have  that  which  would  be  faith  in  Christ,  so  soon  as  he 
came  where  Christ  was,  or  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him ;  in 
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which  case,  I  suppose,  he  would  be  saved  by  him.  I  can 
conceive  of  such  a  character  as  a  pums  heathen,  —  a  heathen 
reconciled  to  God,  and  prepared  essentially  for  heaven.  Whether 
there  have  been  tiny  such  characters,  and,  if  so,  how  many,  I 
pretend  not  to  say.  I  hope  there  have  been  some;  and  the 
opposite  of  this  is  not  implied  in  anything  I  am  about  to  say  as 
to  our  need  of  divine  revelation. 

I  have  spoken  here  of  what  might  be  done,  in  heat]ien  lands, 
on  supposition  the  best  possible  use  was  made  of  the  light  and 
the  teachings  of  nature.  But  is  the  best  possible  use  made  of 
these  teachings?  Has  it  .ever  been?  Is  it  likely  to  be?  Is  not 
the  light  of  uatui^  everywhere  perverted  and  abused?  And, 
to  prevent  us  all  fnnn  perishing  together,  do  we  not  need  more 
and  stronger  light, — a  light  shining  down  upon  us  directly  from 
heaven  ? 

1.  A  revelation  from  God  is  needed  to  make  us  acquaints 
with  many  new  and  important  ^ru^,  — truths  in  regard  to 
which  the  teachings  of  nature  afford  no  light  at  all.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  -<- three 
persons  in  one  God ;  the  appropriate  manner  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  Being;  the  introduction  of  sin;  the  gift  of  the  Saviour ; 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  his  death ;  the  descent  and  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  provisions  and  ordinances  of  the  gqspel ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  the  general  judgment ;  with  tiie 
endless  awards  and  retributions  which  are  to  follow  it.  Now, 
these  are  all  of  them  important  truths,  —  some  of  them  vastly 
and  vitally  so.  Yet  they  are  subjects  in  regard  to  whidi  nature's 
voice  is  dumb.  She  teaches  nothing  contrary  to  them,  and  uothr 
ing  about  them.  They  are  purely  subjects  of  revelation.  And 
do  we  not  need  a  revelation  to  enli^ten  us  in  regard  to  tc^cs 
sueh  as  these?  On  subjects  so  essential  to  our  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfiGU*e,  to  our  happiness  in  this  life  aiid  forever,  how  can 
we  aSbrd  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  and  dadkness  ? 

2.  We  need  a  revelation,  not  only  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  new  truths,  but  to  republish  imd  confirm  many  things 
which  are  taught  by  the  light  of  nature.    Such  are  the  being » 
and  perfections  of  God ;  tlie  requisitions  and  sanctions  of  his 
law ;  the  chief  end  and  hairiness  of  man ;  the  immortality  of 
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tlie  soul ;  and  a  ftitore  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  On 
these  points,  and  others  connected  with  them,  the  teachings  of 
nature  are  not,  indeed,  silent.  She  has  a  voice,  and  it  should 
foe  heard.  And  jet  her  responses  are  so  equivocal  and  uncertain; 
they  are  so  &r  from  being  clear,  full,'and  decisive ;  they  possess 
so  little  of  authority  and  influence,  that  in  practice  they  do 
but  litde  good.  The  wisest  of  the  philosophers  have  been  in 
doubt  respecting  them,  and  have  not  been  guided  in  their  con- 
duct by  them.  Thus  Socrates,  when  about  to  die,  tells  his 
friends :  ^^  I  hope  I  am  now  going  to  good  men,  though  this  I 
would  not  take  upon  me  podtively  to  affirm."  And  Cicero, 
having  spoken  of  the  several  opinions  which  had  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  soul,  says : 
^^  Which  of  these  is  true,  €K>d  only  knows ;  and  which  is  the 
most  probable,  is  a  very  great  question."  Cicero  also  intro- 
duces one  of  his  philosophical  companions  as  saying,  ^^  When  I 
read  the  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  I  think  I  am 
convinced ;  but  as  soon  as  I  lay  tibe  book  aside,  and  begin  to 
reason  with  myself,  my  conviction  is  gone."  It  was  this  which 
led  Sei^ca  to  say,  that  ^^  immortality,  however  desirable,  wfts 
TBih&r  promised  than  proved  ^^  by  tliose  who  had  gone  before 
him.  The  truth  is,  the  more  obvious  of  nature's  teachings  on 
the  subjected  religion  —  such  as  the  being  unA  perfections  of 
Ood,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments — all  require  to  be  republished  and  confirmed, 
and  to  have  certainty,  weight,  and  authority  imparted  to  them 
by  a  revelation  from  heaven.    ' 

8.  A  revriation  is  needed  to  furnish  im  increase  of  motive  to 
the  performance  of  duty.  Dim  as  the  light  of  nature  is,  those 
who  have  no  other  light  knoWj  in  general,  much  better  than 
tiiey  do ;  and  they  will  be  condemned  hereafter,  not  for  their 
want  of  light,  but  for  their  abuse  of  it.  They  sin  against  the 
light  they  have.  They  break  the  law  of  Cod  inscribed  upon  the 
the  heart,  and  do  violence  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty.  In 
diort,  the  motives  which  the  religion  of  nature  indents,  though 
sufficient  to  leave  the  heathen  without  excuse,  are  found  practi- 
cally to  have  but  little  influence.  They  need  the  more  exciting 
and  WMghty  motives  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  and  subdue  the 
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power  of  sin,  and,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  become  the  means 
of  their  salvation. 

These  several  positions,  as  to  our  need  of  divine  revelation, 
are  all  of  them  confirmed,  and  more  than  confirmed,  in  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  heathen  nations. 

1.  The  religions  of  the  heathen  have  always  been,  and  are 
now,  a  miserable  compound  of  falsehood,  superstition,  and  cor- 
ruption. In  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  character  of 
their  divinities,  the  nature  of  their  worship,  and  the  cruelties 
and  immoralities  everywhere  perpetrated,  not  in  contradiction 
of  their  religious  theories,  but  under  their  sanction.  Among 
the  cmcient  heathen,  temples  and  altars  were  erected  to  all  the 
passions,  diseases,  fears,  and  evils  to  which  mankind  are  subject, 
and  rites  were  oflFered  corresponding  to  the  characters  of  their  di- 
vinities. Some  of  these  were  vindictive  and  sanguinary ;  others 
were  jealous,  wrathful,  and  deceptive  ;  while  all  were  adulter- 
ous and  obscene.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness, whose  worship,  of  course,  was  absurd,  licentious,  and  cruel. 
Prostitution  was  systematically  annexed  to  many  of  the  old  pagan 
temples,  and  constituted  a  principal  source  of  their  revenue. 
Other  impurities  and  cruelties  were  practised  in  them,  at  the 
very  thought  of  which  the  human  mind  revolts. 

Nor  are  the  religions  of  modern  heathen  nations  at  all  better 
than  those  of  the  ancient.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  wilds  of 
America  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  most  degrading  divinities 
are  worshipped,  and  with  every  form  of  obscenity  and  cruelty. 
In  consequence  of  the  labors  of  missionaries,  this  subject  is 
much  better  understood  than  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
every  ray  of  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  it  serves  only  to 
reveal  the  grossness  of  its  enormities.  Not  a  missionary  paper 
or  journal  is  published,  touching  the  religious  rites  of  the  hea- 
then nations,  which  is  not  a  standing  testimony  to  their  need 
of  a  revelation  from  heaven. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  the  heathen  has  been  much  of  it  worse 
than  nothing,  and  none  of  it  has  been  at  all  effectual  in  pro- 
moting their  moral  and  spiritual  good.  The  Epicurean  philos- 
ophy, by  making  pleasure  the  great  end  of  life,  held  out  not  only 
a  license,  but  encouragement,  to  every  species  of  immorality. 
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The  phUosophy  of  the  Stoics  —  which  was  a  rigid  fatalism  — 
was  little  if  at  all  better.  The  Pyrrhonics  were  universal  skeptics, 
denying  the  very  existence  of  truth.  Plato,  in  his  Republic, 
recommends  a  community  of  wives  and  of  children,  and  thinks 
it  right  that  maimed  and  imperfect  children  should  be  put  to 
death.  Aristippus  maintained  that  it  was  "  lawful  for  a  wise 
man  to  steal,  or  to  commit  adultery  or  sacrilege,  when  opportu- 
nity offered ;  since  none  of  these  actions  are  naturally  evil,  and 
are  so  regarded  only  by  silly  and  illiterate  people.''  Seneca 
pleads  for  suicide  in  the  following  terms :  "  If  thy  mind  be  mel- 
ancholy and  in  misery,  thou  mayest  soon  put  a  period  to  thy 
wretched  condition.  Wherever  thou  lookest,  there  is  an  end  to 
it.  Seest  thou  that  precipice?  there  thou  mayest  have  liberty. 
Seest  thou  that  sea,  that  river,  that  well  ?  liberty  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Seest  thou  that  little  tree  7  freedom  hangs  upon  it. 
i'hine  own  neck,  thine  own  throat,  may  be  a  ijefuge  to  thee  from 
such  bondage  ;  and  so  may  every  vein  in  thy  body." 

The  teaching  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  not  all  of  them, 
indeed,  of  the  character  above  described;  but  their  best  specula- 
tions were  doubtful  and  discordant,  lacking  motive  and  author- 
ity to  exert  a  good  influence  either  upon  themselves  or  their 
pupils.  Their  instructions,  also,  were  given  in  private,  or  to  a 
select  few,  and  were  not  expected  to  benefit  the  people  generally. 
Concerning  these  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  regarding 
ihem  as  little  better  than  brute  beasts.  In  short,  the  wisest  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  deplored  their  want  of  light,  and 
despaired  of  seeing  the  world  reformed  until  they  were  favored 
witii  a  teacher  from  heaven. 

8.  The  morals  of  the  heathen  ever  have  been,  and  are  now, 
deplorable.  We  infer  that  it  must  have  been  so,  from  what  has 
been  already  said.  With  their  religions,  their  teachers,  their 
customs,  their  laws,  how  could  they  be  otherwise  than  degraded 
and  corrupt  ?  No  people  can  be  expected  to  be  much  better 
Hian  their  gods.  But  certainly  if  the  heathen,  in  general,  were 
not  better  than  their  gods,  their  characters  must  have  been 
exceedingly  defective. 

But  as  to  the  actual  state  of  morals  among  the  heathen  in 
ancient  times,  the  world  is  fiill  of  evidence.  Every  command 
of  thedecalogue,  every  principle  of  true  morality,  was  openly 
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and  shamelessly  violated.  Debauchery  and  nncleanness  in  their 
most  revolting  forms,  profaneness,  theft,  lying,  infanticide,  sui- 
cide, war,  slavery,  cannibalism,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of 
wickedness  and  cruelty  prevailed.  No  man  ever  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  ancient  heatiien 
than  the  Apostle  Paul;  and  the  description  which  he  has  giveu 
of  it,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  heathen  now :  "  Pilled  with  all  unrighteous- 
ness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ;  full 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  whiqwrers,  back- 
biters, haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of 
evil  tilings,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding,  cove^ 
nant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerci- 
ful." Need  anything  more  be  said  to  show  that  characters  sudi 
as  these  require  something  beyond  the  mere  teachings  of  nature 
in  order  to  their  reformation  and  salvation  ? 

4.  But  we  need  not  go  to  the  heathen  alone  to  show  the  inefii- 
cacy  of  nature's  Ught.  The  characters  of  modern  infidels,  with 
few  exceptions,  prove  the  same.  Infidelity  first  appeared  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  thence  it  cpread 
into  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
And  now,  what  have  been  the  characters  of  most  of  these  leading 
infidels  ?  The  morals  of  Rochester,  during  his  infidel  life,  were 
too  grossly  vile  to  need  any  comment.  Wocdston  was  a  bold 
blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister-in-law  to  marry  him, 
and  being  refused,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Tindall  was  origi- 
nally a  Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  and  then  a  Protestant  again, 
merely  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
infamous  for  his  vices,  and  for  his  total  want  of  moral  principle. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  with  tliis  prayer  on  his  lips  :  "  If  there 
is  a  God,  I  desire  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me.''  Hobbes 
wrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  L;  but  when 
Charles  fell,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made 
a  merit  of  it  to  the  Protector.  All  this  he  afterwards  confessed 
to  Lord  Clarendon.  Moi^n  was  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite.  He 
professed  himself  a  Christian  in  those  very  writings  in  which  he 
labored  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
requested  his  firxend  D'Al^nbert  to  tell  for  him  a  downright  lie. 
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in  denTiiig  that  be  wad  the  author^of  the  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary ;  and  D'Alembert  in  his  answer  informed  him  that  he  had 
done  it  Rosseau  was  a  gross  profligate,  who  alternately  pro- 
fessed and  abjured  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  religions, 
without  believing  either.  He  died  in  the  act  of  uttering  a  noto- 
rious falsehood  to  his  Maker.  The  characters  of  the  French 
infidels,  in  the  time  of  the  first  revolution,  were  degraded  and 
brutal  beyond  description.  Having  publicly  discarded  God  and 
Christ,  and  enthroned  the  goddess  of  reason  in  the  person  of  a 
vile  prostitute,  they  proceeded  to  turn  then:  whole  land  into  a 
brothel,  and  to  deluge  it  with  blood. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  connection,  that  neither 
the  heathen  in  ancient  times,  nor  modern  infidels,  have  been 
wholly  unblest  by  the  light  of  revelation.  Some  of  the  best 
things  in  the  writings  of  the  old  philosophers  may  be  traced 
either  to  their  acquaintance  witli  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or 
through  tradition  to  the  revelations  made  originally  to  man; 
while  some  of  the  more  respectable  of  modern  infidels  would 
have  been  very  diflerent  characters  from  what  they  were  had  it 
not  been  for  the  restraints  of  Christian  society  and  a  religious 
education,  and  their  writings  would  have  been  very  diflerent  (if 
indeed  they  had  written  at  all)  had  it  not  been  for  the  instruc- 
tions and  good  influences  of  the  Bible. 

But  if  a  revelation  from  heaven  is  so  necessary  to  man,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  has  it  been  confined  to  so  small  a  portion  of 
our  race  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  given  to  all  men  ?  These  are 
faur  questions,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  full  answer. 
I  reply,  therefore,  — 

1.  Cod  has  given  to  all  men  more  light  than  they  improve. 
The  condemnation  of  the  heathen  will  be  groundq^,  not  on  their 
want  of  light,  but  their  abuse  of  it.  Cod  has  giren  to  all  men 
light  enough,  if  improved  in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  guide 
them  to  heaven.  Xhese  points  have  been  made  clear  in  the  fore* 
going  discussion.    Hence  — 

2.  Cod  was  under  no  obligations,  in  point  of  justice,  to  give 
to  any  of  the  human  family  additional  light.  He  might  make 
a  revelation,  in  his  mercy,  if  he  pleased  ;  or,  if  such  was  not  his 
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pleasure,  he  might,  without  any  impeachment,  leave  his  erring 
creatures  to  their  own  chosen  way.    Hence  — 

8.  K  Gtod  is  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  to  only  a  part  of 
mankind,  the  others  have  no  reason  to  complain.  They  still 
have  more  light  than  they  improve ;  and  light  enough,  if  im- 
proved in  the  best  manner,  to  guide  them  to  heaven. 

But  these  replies  to  the  objection  above  stated,  though  in 
themselves  sufficient,  are  not  those  on  which  I  would  cliiefly 
rely.    I  remark,  therefore,  — 

4.  God  did,  at  the  first,  reveal  himself  to  all  men^  and  to  aM 
alike.  The  revelations  which  were  made  to  our  first  parents, 
and  to  their  immediate  descendants,  were  a  common  gift.  They 
were  imparted  and  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  And 
then,  at  the  repeopling  of  the  world  by  Noah,  God  again  revealed 
himself  to  all  alike.  He  revealed  himself  not  only  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem,  but  also  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Ham 
and  Japhet.  The  proper  question,  therefore,  is  not,  Why  has 
not  God  given  his  revelations  to  all  men  ?  but,  Why  have  his 
revelations,  to  so  great  an  extent,  been  disregarded  and  lost  ? 
They  were  originally  made  to  all ;  but  vast  portions  of  our  cor- 
rupted family,  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  G^d  in  tlieir 
knowledge,  h^ve  lost  them,  and  sunk  into  heathenish  darkness 
and  ignorance. 

And  after  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was-  lost,  except  in 
the  family  of  Abraham,  what  pains  were  taken  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression)  to  extend  this  important  knowl- 
edge to  the  surrounding  nations !  For  this  purpose,  Abraham 
was  sent  into  Canaan,  and  the  Israelites  into  Egypt,  and  Jonah 
to  Nineveh,  and  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Prophecies  were  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  fl^iracles  were  wrought,  and  divine  judgments  were 
inflicted,  that,«s  the  Scriptures  express  it,  '^all  the  people  of 
the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  might  fear  his 
name  fwever"  (Josh.  iv.  24). 

And  almost  two  thousand  years  ago,  Christ  left  it  in  solemn 
injunction  to  his  disciples,  ^^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  an^  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Surely,  then,  whoever  else  may 
be  to  blame  that  the  revelations  of  God  are  not  more  widely  dif- 
fused, he  is  abundantly  clear  in  this  matter.  No  reasonable 
objection  can  be  sustained  against  him. 
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I  conclude  with  a  single  remark.  If  a  revelation  from  God  is 
so  needful  for  us,  as  we  have  seen,  then  we  should  regard  with 
gratitude  and  favor  the  evidences  in  support  of  the  divine  author- 
ity and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Among  all  the  pretended  rev- 
elations now  before  "the  world,  the  Christian  Scriptures  alone 
present  claims  that  are  at  all  worthy  of  consideration.  If  the 
Bible  is  not  from  (Jod,  then  no  revelation  has  been  made  from 
God  to  men.  We  are  literally  shut  up  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 
this,  or  nothing.  Now,  this  consideration  should  not  lead  us  to 
accept  the  Bible  without  exammation ;  but  it  should  lead  us  to 
look  favorably  into  its  evidences ;  to  search  them  with  diligence 
and  candor ;  and,  if  their  validity  and  suflSciency  can  be  made 
to  appear,  to  accept  the  needed  blessing  with  all  thankfulness, 
and  give  diligent  heed  to  it  as  to  a  light  in  a  dark  place. 
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LECTURE  V. 

THE  CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

The  word  canoriy  signifjing  rul^^  is  appropriately  applied  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  because  these  constitute  the  rtde  of  faith  a/nd 
life  to  tlie  believer.  The  canonical  Scriptures  include  those 
inspired  books  which  go  to  constitute  the  entire  canon  or  rule. 
Our  present  object  will  be  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  these 
canonical  books  are,  and  to  distinguish  tliem  from  certain  other 
books,  which  are  termed  apocryphal. 

Let  it  be  premised  here,  that  the  questions  on  which  we  now 
enter  belong  appropriately  to  Christia/ns.  Until  the  infidel  will 
admit  that  there  are  inspired  books^  and  thus  virtually  ceases 
from  his  infidelity,  he  can  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  in- 
quiry, what  and  how  many  inspired  books  there  are. 

We  begin  with  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  was 
not  settled  at  once,  as  its  books  were  not  all  written  at  once. 
The  books  of  Moses  were  written  first ;  and  these,  when  finished, 
were  carefully  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
in  the  most  holy  place  (Deut  xxxi.  24-26).  It  seems  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  annexed  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  laid  up  with 
it ;  for  it  is  said  that  "  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  God"  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  When  other  books  were 
added  by  Samuel  and  his  successors,  it  is  likely  that  their  inspired 
authors  would  be  careful  to  deposit  copies  of  them  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. In  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  these 
sacred  autographs,  in  all  probability,  perished,,  although  copies 
of  them  wer9  in  circulation  among  the  priests  and  people,  and 
were  preserved. 

After  tlie  return  from  Babylon,  the  sacred  books  were  collated, 
edited,  and  published  in  a  volume,  under  the  direction  of  Ezra, 
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an  inspired  priest.  To  him,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other 
individual,  belongs  the  honor  of  settling  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  were  added  sub- 
sequent to  the  days  of  Ezra.  This  was  true  of  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi,  of  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  and  of  at  least 
some  part  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  In  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
mention  is  made  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  and  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  king  of  Persia,  both  of  whom  lived  a  century  after  Ae 
time  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  22).  Also  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Zerubbabel  is  carried  down,  perhaps,  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  Ezra  collected  and 
arranged  all  the  sacred  books  which  belonged  to  the  canon  before 
his  time ;  and  that  after  him,  a  succession  of  pious  and  learned 
men  —  some  of  them  inspired  men  —  continued  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  canon,  until  the  whole  was  completed. 

Such  is  the  probable  history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Two  questions  now  arise  in  view  of  it ;  and  they  are  the  only 
questions  which,  as  Christians,  we  are  entitled  to  ask.  First, 
did  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
receive  his  sanction  ?  Was  it  regarded  by  him  as  the  Word  of 
God?  Second,  did  the  Old  "[testament,  which  our  Saviour 
received  and  sanctioned,  contain  the  same  books  with  ours  ? 

That  our  Saviour  received  and  sanctioned  what  he  usually 
called  the  Scriptures^  regarding  them  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
as  of  binding  authority,  no  reader  of  the  Gospels  can  possibly 
doubt.  It  was  these  out  of  which  he  reasoned ;  to  these  he  con- 
stantly appealed ;  it  was  these  which  he  opened  and  explained 
to  his  followers ;  it  was  by  these  that  he  silenced  and  confounded 
his  adversaries.  "  The  Scriptures,"  he  said,  "  cannot  be  broken." 
"  The  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  "  Search  the  Scriptures ; 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life."  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  Word  of  Ood^  and  keep  it."  Our  Saviour  speaks 
of  the  sacred  writings,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  under  the 
threefold  division  of  "  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms," 
and  says  that  all  things  written  in  them  concerning  him  must 
be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxiv.  44)t  It  is  ^  fact,  then,  that  our  Saviour 
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did  sanction  J  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  a  class  of  writings  held 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  speaking  of  them  as  the  Word  of  Gody 
and  declaring  that  all  things  written  in  them  must  be  fulfilled. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  question  —  Were  the  Scriptures 
which  the  Saviour  thus  confirmed  and  sanctioned,  the  same  as 
our  Old  Testament?  In  other  words,  did  his  Old  Testament 
and  ours  agree  ?  Were  the  books  the  same  ?  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  the  same, 'I  insist  that,  as  Christians,  we  have  no 
more  questions  to  ask.  Our  Saviour  sanctioned  the  canon,  as 
he  had  it ;  and  he  equally  gave  his  sanction  to  ours,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  his  and  ours  agree. 

That  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  same  now  that 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Tne  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  wliich 
was  made  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  contains  all  the  present 
canonical  books.  Certaia  apocryphal  writings  have  since  been 
bound  up  with  the  Septuagint,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  made  any  part  of  it  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 

2.  Josephus,  who  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  apostles, 
gives  an  account  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  in  his  time  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  his  description  of  them,  that  they  were 
the  same  as  ours.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  but  twenty-two  books ; 
but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  device  of  the  rabbins  to 
make  the  number  of  books  correspond  exactly  with  the  number 
of  Hebrew  letters.  To  eflFect  this  purpose,  they  joined  together 
several  of  the  books ;  as  Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  and  all  the  minor  prophets. 
Josephus' gives  the  following  account  of  the  authors  and  con- 
tents of  the  several  books :  ^'  Five  of  them  proceed  from  Moses. 
These  include  the  laws,  and  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man, 
extending  to  the  time  of  Moses'  death, — a  period  of  almost  three 
thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Moses  committed 
to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  day.  The 
remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  instructions 
of  life  for  man."  ^    It  will  be  seen  that  this  division  of  the  books 

1  Agtiapt  AploD,  Book  i.  sept  8. 
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correspcmds  precisely  to  that  mentioned  bj  our  Saviour,  —  ^'  the 
hiWf  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms.''  It  agrees  also  with  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  present  day. 

3.  Several  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  as  Melito,  Origen,  Ath* 
anasius,  Oyril,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Buffin,  furnish  catalogues 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  although  there  are 
slight  variations  in  these  catalogues,  it  is  certain  from  them  that 
the  canon  was  settled  in  those  early  times,  and  has  undergone 
no  alteration  since. 

4.  Since  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  and  Christians  have 
been  spies  upon  each  other ;  so  that  if  either  party  were  disposed 
to  disturb  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  efifect  it  without  instant  exposure. 

From  all  these  considerations  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ ; 
and  since  he  received  and  sanctioned  it,  as  it  then  was^  we  have 
his  sanction  for  it  as  it  now  is.  And  tiiis,  as  I  have  said,  is 
enough  for  Christians.  We  cannot  be  in  fault,  in  holding  and 
regarding  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  ihej  were  regarded 
by  our  blessed  Lord. 

This  argument  is  not  only  conclusive  upon  Christians,  but  it 
is  comprehensive.  It  setties  the  authority,  not  only  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  wfaolo,  but  of  each  and  every  book  comprised  in 
that  whole.  We  have  no  occasion  now  to  prove  the  canonical 
authority  of  any  particular  book,  as,  for  example,  the  Canticles, 
or  the  book  of  Ei^er,  any  further  than  to  show  that  it  belonged 
to  the  canon  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  as  such  received  his  divine 
iq)provaL 

In  connection  with  our  English  Bibles,  we  frequentiy  find  a 
class  of  apocryphal  books  ;  and  the  question  arises,  Why  are  not 
these  of  canonical  authority  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  received 
by  us,  as  they  are  by  the  Church  of  Borne  ?  In  re{dy  to  this  I 
observe : 

1.  That  these  books  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
They  were  written  originally,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Greek,  — 
a  language  which  was  not  common  among  the  Jews,  perhi^ 
not  known  among  them,  until  long  after  tiie  canon  of  thA  Old 
Testament  was  closed. 
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2.  These  i^cryphal  books  have  never  been  received  into 
the  sacred  canon  of  the  Jews.  They  are  ancient  Jewish  writings, 
but  have  never  been  regarded  by  that  people  as  inspired.  In 
this  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews  are  agreed. 

3..  The  apocryphal  books  fu:e  never  quoted  or  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament  as  possessing  any  divine  authority.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  quoted  at  all 

4.  These  books  were  not  received  as  canonical  by  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  but  were  expressly  declared  to  be  apocryphal.  In 
the  various  catalogues  of  the  Fathers,  mention  is  made  of  all 
the  received  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  either  nothing 
is  said  of  the  apocryphal  books,  or  they  are  referred  to  as  having 
no  authority.  Indeed,  until  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  learned  and 
judicijDus  popish  writers  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  declare  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books.  It  was  by  the  Council  of  Trent  that  these  books 
were  first  adopted  and  canonized  in  the  Bomish  church.    But — 

5.  If  there  was  no  other  argument  against  the  apocryphal 
books,  the  internal  evidence  would  be  decisive.  They  contain 
many  things  which  are  fabulous,  absurd,  and  incredible.  They 
inculcate  false  doctrine,  and  a  false  and  unchristian  morality. 
In  the  second  of  the  Maccabees  we  read:  ^^It  is  a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  maybe  loosed 
from  their  sins  "  (chap.  xii.  44,  45).  The  writer  of  the  same 
book  justifies  and  commends  suicide :  ^^  When  he  was  ready  to 
be  taken,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  choosing  to  die  nobly, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked''  (chap.  xiv.  41, 
42).  In  several  places  in  the  Apocrypha,  atonement  and  justi- 
fication are  represented  as  being  secured  by  works.  "  Whoso 
honoreth  his  fatjier,  maketh  an  atonement  for  his  sins"  (Ecc.  iii. 
8) :  "  Alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge  away  all 
sin"  (Tobit  xii.  9). 

6.  The  writer  of  the  Maccabees  disclaims  inspiration,  —  at 
least  such  inspiration  as  would  preserve  him  from  error.  ^^  I 
will  here  make  an  end  of  my  narrative.  If  I  have  done  well,  it 
is  wbkit  I  desired ;  but  if  ilenderly  and  meanly  j  it  is  what  I  could 
attain  unto  "  (2  Mac.  xv.  38). 
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In  judging  of  these  apocryphal  books,  I  would  award  them  all 
the  praise  to  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  entitled.  They 
possess  a  high  value,  considered  as  ancient  Jewish  writings, 
which  not  cmly  throw  light  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  the  history  and  manners  of  the  East,  but  exhibit  the 
state  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  a  yery  interesting  and  critical 
period  of  its  history.  Still,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  admitted 
into  tlie  sacred  canon,  or  to  be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority. 
The  EHgMsh  liturgy  (very  improperly,  as  it  seems  to  me)  enjoins 
the  reading  of  certain  portions  of  these  books  in  the  churches, 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that  we  so  often  find  them 
enclosed  within  the  covers  of  our  Bibles.  ' 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
This,  like  that  of  the  Old,  seems  not  to  have  been  settled  at  once. 
The  Apostle  Peter  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
and  places  them  on  a  level  with  ^^  the  other  scriptures ; "  that 
is,  with  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Pet.  iii.  16). 
E^sebius  tells  us  that  John  was  acquainted  with  the  other  three 
Gk)spels,  gave  them  his  approbation,  and  wrote  his  own  as  a  sup* 
plement  to  tiiem,  which  accords  entirely  with  the  contents  of 
John's  Gospel.^  This  Grospel  is,  in  fact,  a  supplement  to  the 
other  three,  whether  so  designed  by  the  writer  or  not.  In  all 
probability  John  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  their  authority  seems  to  liave  been 
established  soon  after  his  death.  Their  authority  was  not  estab* 
liflbed,  however  (as  infidels  have  ^tended),  trp'  any  decree  of 
council,  or  by  any  formal  act  of  the  whole  ehurch,  but  by  the 
testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  and  by  the  various  evidences 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  reeeived  books,  that  they  really  were 
the  works  of  inspired  men,  and  carried  with  them  the  authority 
of  God.  The  Oouncil  of  Laodicea,  which  assembled  A.  D.  864, 
and  by  which  it  has  been  pretended  that  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  was  estaUished,  and  that,  too,  by  one  majority, 
neither  did,  nor  attempted,  any  such  thing.  The  canon  waa 
jmst  as  well  settled  before  that  council,  and  had  been  for  Boore 
than  %  hundred  years,  as  it  was  afterwards.    This  council  do, 
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indeed,  publish  a  catalogue  of  received  books,  —  such  as  had 
been  receiyed,  and  were  expected  to  be ;  but  their  decree  was 
not  80  much  legislative  as  declaratoryj  setting  forth  what  was, 
and  had  been,  the  sense  of  the  church  in  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

In  settling  the  canon  of  the  New  Testiunent,  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  church  seem  to  have  proceeded  with  great  deliberation 
and  care.  They  did  not  receive  everything  that  was  thrown 
out  upon  the  world  under  the  name  of  apostolical  men.  The 
claims  of  every  book  were  canvassed,  and  nothing  was  admitted 
but  upon  the  fullest  investigation.  It  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  doubts  were,  for  a  time,  entertained  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  received  books ;  as,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  two  short  epistles  of 
John,  and  the  Revelation.  We  know  why  doubts  were  enter- 
tained respecting  these  books,  and  how  they  were  removed.  We 
have  the  means  of  judging  in  regard  to  this  matter,  almost  as 
well  as  the  Fathers  themselves,  so  careful  were  they  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  all  material  facts  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

The  general  considerations  which  go  to  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  received  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  catalogues  of  the  early  Fathers,  —  as  Origen,  Euselnus, 
and  others,  —  in  which  are  found  the  names  of  most,  or  all,  of 
these  books. 

2.  These  books  are  contimbdly  quoted  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  quoted  as  of  divine  authority. 

3.  The  books  of  which  we  speak  were  read  in  the  primitive 
churches,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  inspired  Word  of  Gk>d. 

4.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  early  translated 
into  other  languages,  particularly  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin,  in 
which  versions  the  books  agree  substantially  with  our  own. 

6.  In  addition  to  this  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  collectively,  we  have  an  abundance  of 
testimony,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  to  each  and  every 
book  in  particular.  We  are  told  which  books  are  of  unques- 
tioned authority,  and  which  not ;  and  in  regard  to  those  whose 
authority  was  for  a  time  doubted,  we  are  told  where  these 
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doubts  were  entertained,  and  by  whom,  and  of  the  fact  that  all 
doubt  was  at  length  remoyed,  and  the  authority  of  the  books 
established. 

In  settling,  as  they  were  called  to  do,  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  early  Fathers  and  churches  seem  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  following  sound  and  reasonable  principles : 

1.  They  would  admit  such  books,  and  such  only,  as  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by 
their  immediate  attendants,  and  under  their  inspection.  Thus 
the  Gk>spels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
were  received  into  the  canon,  because,  though  not  written  by 
apostles,  they  were  written  by  their  attendants  (the  attend- 
ants of  Peter  and  Paul),  and  undoubtedly  received  their  sanction. 

2.  Regard  was  also  had  to  the  contents  of  the  books  received. 
Anything  occurring  in  a  particular  book  which  was  contrary  to 
what  the  apostles  taught,  or  to  the  rules  which  they  established, 
would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  book. 

8.  In  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  a  book,  authority  and 
example  were  allowed  to  have  due  influence.  With  those  who 
had  not  opportunity  of  personal  knowledge  and  examination  as 
to  the  evidence  for  or  against  Kaj  particular  book,  the  judg- 
ment and  practice  of  other  churches  and  individuals  had  (as  it 
should  have  had)  much  weight. 

It  was  on  principles  such  as  these,  and  after  much  care  and 
deliberation,  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  finally 
settled.  It  was  settled  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, within  fifty  years  of  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John. 

During  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  many  itpu- 
rioui  books  were  thrown  out  upon  the  world,  bearing  the  name§ 
of  apostles,  or  of  apostolical  men,  and  claiming  to  possess  a 
divine  authority.  A  portion  of  these  have  been  published  in  a 
volume,  under  the  tiUe  of  ^^  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Tes- 
'  tament."  But  the  evidence  against  them,  or  such  of  them  as 
lay  any  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  is  conclusive. 

1.  They  are  not  acknowledged  or  quoted,  as  of  any  authority, 
by  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  Indeed,  the  most  of  them  are  not 
quoted  at  all,  as  they  had  no  existence  before  the  third  century. 
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2.  They  are  not  quoted  by  tbe  earliest  enemies  t)f  C%ristiaiiitjr, 
as  they  certainly  would  have  been  had  they  been  extant,  and 
been  generally  received  by  Christians. 

8.  These  apocryphal "  books  contradict,  in  many  points,  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles. 

4.  Things  are  often  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  them  which 
occurred  much  later  than  the  time  in  which  the  books  purport 
to  have  been  written.    - 

5.  They  contain  direct  contradictions  of  authentic  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane. 

6.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  exceed- 
ingly diverse  from,  and  inferior  to,  that  of  the  apostolical  writ- 
ings. 

7.  These  books  contain  many  tilings  ludicrous,  frivolous,  and 
absurd,  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  palpable  &lsehood6.    Thus,  - 
in  one  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Seneca  to  Paul,  the  Emperor 
Nero  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  and  delighted  with  Paul's 
epistles  to  the  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  apocryphal  writings,  a  pretence  has  been 
confidently  made  to  tradUiomofy  revelations.  Such  a  pretence 
was  set  up  by  the  Pharisees,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  Such 
an  one  is  cdso  made  by  the  Bomish  Church  at  this  day.  With 
regard  to  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  were  expressly  abrogated  and  condemned  by  Christ 
himself  (Mark  vii.  8-12).  And  for  the  same  reasons  that  our 
Saviour  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  he  would  cer- 
tainly r^ect  those  of  the  Romanists.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
latter,  as  truly  as  of  the  former,  that  they  contradict  and  make 
void  the  law  of  God  by  then-  traditions. 

The  inquiry  is  pertinent  here,  whether  any  book  belonging  to 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  properly  entitled  to  belong  to  it,  has 
ever  been  lost.    On  this  question  I  have  two  remarks  to  ofien 

1.  If  any  of  these  books  have  been  lost,  their  loss  does  not 
detract  from  the  value  or  the  authority  of  those  which  remain. 
If  any  have  been  lost  out  of  the  canon,  let  us  prize  the  more 
hig^y,  and  receive  with  tiie  greater  thankfulness,  those  which 
remain.    But  — 

2.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  any  of  the 
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C8D0Bk«l  books  <tf  Scrii^re  have  been  lost.  We  otti  hardlj 
reconeile  it  with  our  idets  of  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of 
God,  that  he  should  suffer  such  an  event  to  take  plaoe ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  he  has.  Mention  is  indeed  made  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  certain  books  which  are  no  longer  extant ;  such  as 
♦*  The  book  of  Jasher"(Josli.  x- 18)  and  "  The  book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord  "  (Numb.  xxi.  14).  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  of  these  was  ever  included  in  the  Jewish  canon,  or  was 
entitled  to  be  there.  And  the  same  remark  maj  be  made 
respecting  ^^The  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel,"  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  first  book  of  the  Kings.  This  was  not 
the  book  of  Chronicles  which  we  have  in  our  Bibles,  bat  the 
authorized  records  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  made  and  kept  by 
the  king's  scribes.  It  was  the  register  of  what  we  diould  call  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  tliree  thousand  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
and  his  songs  which  were  one  thousand  and  five,  together  with 
his  works  on  botany  and  natural  history,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
very  entertaining,  if  we  had  autlientio  copies  of  them;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  these  works  ever  claimed  inspiration,  or 
were  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Jews. 

The  only  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been 
accounted  as  lost,  are  an  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  OcomUrians, 
supposed  to  precede  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  his 
first  epistle  ;  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  (See  Ool.  iv. 
16.)  But  the  epistle  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  v.  9 
was  undoubtedly  the  very  epistle  which  be  was  then  writing. 
The  passage  is  badly  translated  in  our  version.  "Eypa^^a  vfuv  iv 
rg  hrurroX^;  not  "I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  ejostle,'*  but  **I 
have  written  unto  you  in  the  epistle  ; "  that  is,  in  this  epistle, 
—  the  very  writing  which  I  now  send. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  has  been  justly  regarded  as  no 
other  than  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Ephesians.  As  Ephesus  was  the 
chief  city  of  proconsular  Asia,  this  epistle  may  have  been 
designed  for  all  the  churches  in  the  province ;  among  which 
was  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans.  This  is  the  only  supposition 
which  is  not  embarrassed  with  formidable  difficulties.  There 
was,  inde^,  an  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  extant  in  the 
fifth  century ;  but  it  was  manifestly  a  forgery,  and  never  had  a 
place  in  the  sacred  canon. 
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It  is  objected  by  BomanistSy  when  told  that  the  canonical 
Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faiths  that  we  receive  these  Scrip- 
tures on  the  authority  of  the  church;  and,  consequently,  the 
authority  of  the  church  must  be  at  least  paramount  to  that  of 
Scripture.  But  in  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  we  receive  our 
Scriptures  on  the  authority  of  the  church?.  Did  the  whole 
church  ever  come  togetlier  in  a  body,  or  in  a  general  council, 
and  decide,  authoritatively,  what  books  should  be  received,  and 
what  rejected  ?  This  has  been  often  said  by  infidels ;  and  that, 
after  long  and  angry  debate,  the  decision  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  received  books  by  a  majority  of  one^  But  when  and  where 
was  this  general  council  held  ?  Where  was  this  most  important 
ecclesiastical  action  had  ?.  I  answer,  nowhere.  The  whole  story 
is  a  fabrication.  Some  small  councils,  as  late  as  the  third  or 
fourth  centuries,  did  record  in  their  minutes  what  books  teere 
received  in  the  churches,  without  pretending  to  any  authority  to 
legislate  in  the  case. 

As  before  remarked,  we  judge  of  the  claims  of  our  'sacred 
books  according  to  the  evidence^  external  and  internal,  in  their 
favor ;  just  as  we  would  in  respect  to  any  other  ancient  writings. 
We  receive  them  not  at  all  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  yi 
any  such  sense  as.  the  Romanists  pretend. 

In  order  to  make  good  his  objection,  the  Romanist  must  show 
two  things :  First,  that  the  whole  primitive  church  was  Roman 
Oatholic,  and,  secondly,  that  by  some  general  and  decisive 
action  of  the  whole  primitive  church,  the  canon  of  Scripture 
was  settled.  But  neither  of  these  points  can  he  ever  prove,  for 
neither*  has  the  shadow  of  txutli  in  its  favor. 
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ADTHENTICITT  OR  GENUINENESS  OF  SCMFTURE. 

Having  established  the  canonical  authoritj  of  those  books, 
and  ihooe  onlj,  which  go  to  constitute  our  Bible,  I  proceed  next 
to  inquire  as  to  their  autheniicitp  or  genuineness.  I  use  these 
words  in  much  the  same  sense,  *as  bemg  opposed  to  that  which 
is  spurious^  or  eounterfeit.  The  questions  to  be  considered  are 
such  as  these :  Were  the  several  books  of  Scripture  written  at 
the  times  and  places  which  have  been  commonly  supposed  f  Are 
they  the  genuine  productions  of  those  men  whose  names  ihey  becg^ 
and  to  whom  J  in  general,  they  have  been  attributed  f 

The  subject  opened  by  these  questions,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  wide 
one,  —  wide  enough  to  occupy  Tolumes.  All  I  shall  attempt 
will  be  to  present  some  general  considerations,  going  ta  show 
Ae  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  our  sacred  writings. 

1.  There  is  no  real  evidence  against  4heir  authenticity.  There 
are  certain  marks  by  which  critics  are  accustomed  to  detect  q)u- 
nous  writings,  and  by  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  they  may  be 
easily  and  surely  detected.  For  example,  says  Michaelis,  ^^  We 
think  we  haye  reason  to  hesitate  about  the,  authenticity  of  a 
work,  when  serious  doubts  have  been  raised,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance, whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ; 
when  the  immediate  friends  of  the  alleged  author,  who  were  best 
able  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  denied  it  to  be  his ;  when  a  long 
series  of  years  has  elapsed,  after  his  death,  in  which  the  book 
was  unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  unavoidably  have  been  re- 
ferred to  had  it  been  in  existence ;  when  the  style  is  difierent 
from  that  of  his  other  works,  or,  if  none  remain,  from  what  mij^t 
have  been  reasonably  expected ;  when  events  are  recorded,  or  re- 
ferred to,  which  happened  later  than  the  time  of  the  supposed 
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author ;  when  opinions  are  advanced  which  are  contrary  to  those 
which  ho  is  known  to  have  received ;  when,  in  short,  the  whole 
is  incongruous  to  the  reputed  author,  and  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  he  lived." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  marks  of  spurious- 
ness — so  reasonable  in  themselves — is  applicable  to  our  sacred 
books.  So  tar  from  this,  the  opposite  is  specifically  true  of  them 
in  nearly  every  instance ;  a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  goes 
far  towards  establishing  their  authenticity. 

There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  some  of  our  sacred  books,  par- 
ticularly in  those  ascfibed  to  Moses,  which  Moses  could  not  have 
written,  but  must  have  been  added  by  Samuel,  or  Ezra,  or  some 
other  editor  or  transcriber  J  But  this  is  no  evidence  that  Moses 
was  not  properly  the  autnor  of  the  books.  Who  doubts  that 
Homer  was  the  author  of  the  poems  which  bear  his  name  ?  And 
yet  it  is  indubitable  that  they  have  undergone  some  changes 
since  they  came  from  his  hand. 

^.  We  have  stronger  reasons  for  believing  in  the  authenticity 
or  our  sacred  books  than  we  have  for  holding  the  same  opinicm 
with  regard  to  any  otlier  ancient  books  or  writings.  Let  the 
evidence  be  collected  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  any  of  the 
distinguished  works  of  the  ancients ;  tbr  example,  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  or  the  Odes  of  Horace,  or  the  ^neid  of  Virgil ;  and  I 
will  undertake  to  present  stronger  evidonce  in  support  of  the 
authenticity  of  almost  any  of  our  sacred  books. 

To  begin  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  We  certainly 
know,  from  a  great  variety  of  historical  evidence,  that  these 
books  were  in  existence  near  the  time  when  they  purport  to 
have  been  written.  They  are  not  only  referred  to,  but  expressly 
spoken  of,  and  largely  quoted,  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  We- 
know,  too,  that  they  were  then  attributed,  both  by  friends  and 
enemies,  and  Imve  all  along  been  attributed,  to  ttie  individuals 
whose  names  they  bear. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  certainly  in  existence 
when  those  of  the  New  were  written,  and  bad  been  for  ages  pre- 
vious. They  had  been  collected  into  a  volume,  and  translated 
into  Oreek,  more  than  two  centuries  befSore  the  Mrtli  of  Christ 

1  t>>mpart  Gen.  xir.  14  with  Jnd.  stW.  W.    See  Oea.  zzxrl.  81;  Kx.  xrl.  86, 86;  Devt  tli.  H. 
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At  the  time  of  tbeir  translation,  they  were  regarded  as  very 
ancient  writings.  The  primitive  Christians  received  these  books 
from  the  Jews,  all  of  whom,  both  ancient  and  modern,  unite  in 
ascribing  them  to  those  holy  and  venerable  men  to  whom  they 
are  now  respectively  attributed. 

The  early  Ohristians  had  the  best  opportunities  for  testing  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  they  received.  We  know,  too,  that 
they  were  exceedingly  cautious  in  this  matter,  looking  well  into 
the  evidence  of  things,  sifting  it  to  the  bottom,  doubting  where 
doubts  could  be  reasonably  entertained,  and  rejecting  whatever 
was  found  to  lack  sufficient  proof ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
grounds  on  which  tliey  satisfied  themselves  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  us. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  stronger  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  our  sacred  books  than  wef  have  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  perhaps  any  other  sacred  writings.  And  if  the  Jesuit 
Harduin  was  deservedly  scouted,  who  denied  the  authenticity  of 
tiie  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  ascribing  them  to  Uie  monks  of  the 
middle  ages,  much  more  should  modern  infidels  be  scouted,  who 
call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

8.  If  our  sacred  books  are  not  the  productions  of  those  whose 
names  they  bear,  then  they  are  forgeries.  But  forged  when  ? 
And  by  whom  ?  Who  can  give  any  probable,  or  even  plausible^ 
aaswer  to  either  of  these  questions  ? 

And  if  these  books  were  forged,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
.their  original  reception  ?  Would  the  Jews,  for  example,  have 
received  their  laws,  purporting  to  have  been  given  by  Moses,  from ' 
any  hand  but  that  of  Moses  7  Or  would  the  primitive  Christians 
have  received  their  sacred  books  from  any  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  ?  They  promptly  rejected  every- 
tiling  which  was  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  them  from  oUier 
hands ;  and  they  would  have  rejected  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied  as  t6  their  genuineness. 

Besides :  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  writers  were  good  men. 
They  were,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  holy  men  ;  and  the  tendency 
of  their  writings  is  to  discountenance  all  sin,  and  to  promote 
holiness  of  heart  and  life.  But  if  the  books  are  not  authentic, 
then  the  writers  were  forgers,  impostors,  liars.  And  we  are  pre- 
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sented  with  the  strange  anomaly  of  good  forgers !  virtuous  impos* 
tors !  holy  liw« !  And  with  the  anomaly  of  books,  the  whole 
tendency  of  which  is  to  discountenance  and  condemn  every  spe- 
cies of  deception,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  productions 
of  the  most  arrant  deceivers ! 

4.  In  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  our  sacred  books,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  ancient  heathens  and  heretics.  Among  the 
ancient  heathen,  who  wrote  against  Christianity,  and  whose 
writings  have,  in  part,  come  down  to  us,  were  Celsus,  a  philos- 
opher of  the  second  century,  and  Porphyry  of  the  third,  and  the 
Emperor  Julian,  once  a  professed  Christian,  but  afterwards  a 
bitter  oj^Kwer  of  the  truth.  Celsus,  who  wrote  within  sixty 
years  of  the  apostolic  age,  so  far  from  denying  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels,  insists  that  they  are  authentic,  —  the  works  of 
the  personal  friends  and  followers  of  the  Nazarene ;  and  he 
undertakes  to  refute  the  Christians  put  of  their  own  acknowl- 
edged books.  He  quotes  freely  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  speak- 
ing of  it  as  a  collection  of  wi*itings  which  the  Christians  of  that 
day  i-egarded  as  of  the  highest  authority.^  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Porphyry  and  Julian ;  though  we  know  less  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  writings,  as  fewer  fragments  of  them  remain.  The 
infidels  of  that  day  had  no  thought  of  denying  the  authenticity 
of  6ur  sacred  books.  They  rather  assumed  their  autlienticity, 
and  argued  from  it  in  opposition  to  their  truth. 

The  church  was  early  infested  with  heretics,  who  denied  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  were  interested  to  get  rid  of  those 
parts  of  Scripture  in  which  these  doctrines  are  most  plainly 
inculcated.  Such  were  Cerinthus,  the  Ebionites,  and  Nazar 
renes.  These  all  denied  the  apostleship  of  Paul,  and. rejected  his 
epistles  as  constituting  any  part  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Still,  they 
did  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  epistles.  They  admitted 
that  Paul  wrote  them  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  reas^,  they  rejected  the  Oospels  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John;  receiving  only  a  corrupted  copy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Still,  they  did  not  deny  the  authenticity  of  th^  three 
rejected  Gospels,  but  discarded  them  on  other  grounds.    They 

>  See  Lit.  and  Tbeol.  Beyiew,  Tol.  ir.  pp.  S18, 684. 
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disliked  their  contents,  and  could  not  well  bring  them  into  a 
conformity  with  their  views. 

5.  The  st^  of  our  sacred  books  may  be  justly  appealed  to  as 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  It  is  suited,  in  every  case,  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  reputed  writer.  The  ^yle  of  Moses 
is  just  what  we  might  expect  from  Moses.  The  style  of  the 
prophets,  who  wrote  during  the  captivity,  and  after  it,  is  difieiw 
ent,  but  equally  characteristic  We  have  here,  as  we  might 
expect,  an  infusion  of  foreign  words.  The  style  of  the  Gospels— 
Oreek,  with  Hebrew  and  Syriac  idioms — proves  that  they  must 
have  been  written  by  Jews,  and  written  within  the  first  century 
after  Ohrist.  They  could  not  well  have  been  written,  in  their 
peculiar  style  and  manner,  either  earlier  or  later.  The  style  of 
Paul  is  very  peculiar ;  and  yet  it  is  just  such  a  style  as  a  person 
educated  after  the  manner  of  Paul,  and  possessing  his  peculiar 
temperament,  and  pursuing  the  course  of.  life  he  did,  might  be 
expected  to  employ.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  style  of 
John.  This  is  so  very  peculiar  as  to  fasten  upon  him  the  author* 
diip  of  all  those  scriptures  which  bear  his  name. 

The  diaracteristic  differences  of  style  among  the  writers  of  our 
sacred  books  prove,  to  a  certainty,  that  they  were  not  the  work 
of  one  person,  but  of  many ;  so  that  if  they  are  forgeries,  we 
must  suppose  a  long  succession  of  forgers,  all  strangely  agreeing 
in  one  design,  —  a  design  most  unaccountable  for  such  peraou 
to  propose,  or  to  be  agreed  in. 

The  style,  too,  we  insist,  is  not  one  which  an  impostor  wouM 
be  likely  to  assume.  There  is  a  frankness,  an  openness,  a 
straightforwardness  about  it,  which  a  company  of  deceivers 
could  not  well  counterfeit.  There  is  a  running  out  into  the 
mention  of  numerous  incidental  things,  which  an  impostor 
would  not  care  or  dare  to  notice. 

6.  The  authenticity  of  our  sacred  books  is  establidied  by  their 
frequent  and  accurate  allusions  to  contempotaneous  events.  The 
allusion  in  the  books  of  Ifoses  to  various  historical  events  proves 
that  these  books  must  have  been  written  about  the  time  of 
Mosee.  The  knowledge  of  a  later  writer  would  not  have  been 
sufficientiy  minute  and  accurate.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  allusions,  generally,  in  the  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
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These  are  numerous,  particular,  evidently  undesigned,  and  jet 
(so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  other  sources)  entirely  accu- 
rate.^ Modern  investigations,  instead  of  invalidating,  are  con- 
tinually going  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  allusions. 

7.  The  diflFerent  books  of  Scripture  go  to  confirm  the  authen- 
ticity one  of  another.  For  example,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Old 
Testament  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  and  by  a  long  space,  the 
New.  And  is  it  not  perfectly  evident,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  this  was  the  case  ?  How  often 
do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  refer  to  the  Old,  speaking 
of  it,  and  quoting  from  it,  as  a  collection  of  ancient  writings 
which  were  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority !  How  often 
are  the  rites  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  remarked 
upon  and  explained  in  the  New,  in  a  way  to  render  it  perfectly 
certain  that  the  former  must  have  long  preceded  the  latter! 

Again :  it  is  claimed  that  tl^e  books  of  Moses  were  the  first 
written  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  these  books 
were  in  existence  long  anterior  to  the  most  of  those  which  follow. 
And  who,  that  reads  attentively  the  several  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, can  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  ?  To  mention  but  a 
single  example :  The  allusions  all  through  the  Old  Testament 
(exceptmg  the  Pentateuch)  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  more  especially  to  the  ritual  parts,  are  so  frequent, 
and  so  manifestly  incidental,  as  to  prove  that  the  law  must  have 
been  in  existence,  and  in  binding  force,  when  the  other  books 
were  written. 

Still  again:  it  is  claimed  that  a  part  of  the  prophets  were 
contemporary  with  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  that  others 
wrote  during  the  captivity ;  and  still  others,  after  the  captivity. 
Now  let  any  intelligent,  fair-minded  person  compare  the  histor- 
ical and  prophetical  books,  to  see  whether  the  incidental  state- 
ments and  allusions,  one  way  and  the  other,  go  to  confirm,  or 
to  invalidate,  this  claim ;  and  we  are  sure  he  can  come  to  but 
one  conclusion.  He  will  see  and  say  that  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah, 
that  Jeremiah  and  Zedekiah,  that  Daniel  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
that  Haggai  and  Zenibbabel,  must  have  lived  and  flourished 
together. 

1  S«e  Hornets  Introdiioti<m,  Vol.  i.  Sec.  2. 
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I  mention  but  another  examfde,  and  that  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  is  claimed  that  the  same  Paul  whose  history  is  given 
in  the  Acts,  is  the  author  of  the  epistles  which  bear  his  name ; 
and  that  most  of  these  epistles  were  written  while  this  history 
was  in  progress.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  compare  the 
Acts  and  the  epistles,  and  see  if  this  claim  is  founded  in  truth. 
This  work,  I  hardly  need  say,  has  been  done  to  our  hand,  by 
Dr.  Paley,  in  his  admirable  little  work,  entitled  Hor»  Paulinso. 
And  no  candid  person  can  read  that  book  and  not  be  satisfied. 
In  short,  a  close  comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible 
will  not  fail  to  convince  any  person  that  they  are  mutually  con- 
sistent, and  that  they  establish  the  authenticity  one  of  another. 

8.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
is  continually  increasing.  And  this,  if  it  be  true,  is  certainly  a 
very  interesting  fact.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  man,  or  inflate  his  vanity,  or  gratify  his  sensual 
^  indulgence,  or  give  him  security  in  a  course  of  sin,  but  all  its 
instructions  are  of  a  directl/  opposite  tendency,  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that,  with  mankind  generally,  the  Bible  is  a  dreaded 
and  a  hated  book.  For  almost  two  thousand  years  it  has  been 
a  prime  object  with  wicked  men,  by  sneers  and  reproaches,  by 
^  exciting  suspicions  and  creating  doubts,  if  possible  to  get  rid  of 
the  Bible.  And  yet  all  this  while  it  has  been  spread  fearlessly 
open  before  the  world,  inviting  its  scrutiny,  inviting  research ; 
and  I  but  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  age, 
when  I  say  that  the  evidences  of  its  authenticity,  so  far  from  being 
invalidated,  have  been  constantly  gaining  strength.  The  more 
the  state,  the  history,  the  customs,  arts,  and  languages  of  the  . 
ancient  world  are  studied ;  the  more  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  quotations  are  examined ;  the  more  the  monu- 
,  ments  and  inscriptions  of  remote  antiquity  are  brought  to  light, 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  several  books  of  Scripture 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  right  authors,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  written  at  the  remote  periods,  and  in  the  places, 
which  have  been  commonly  supposed.  Difficulties  which  once 
embarrassed  the  subject  have  been  removed,  objections  have 
been  obviated,  and.the  force  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
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authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  is  continually 
gaining  strength. 

9.  I  only  add,  further,  that  if  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  true, 
they  certainly  are  authentic.  To  prove  that  they  afrt  true,  will 
be  my  object  in  a  future  Lecture.  All  I  here  say  is,  that  their 
truth,  if  it  can  be  established,  necessarily  involves  their  authen- 
ticity; because  the  Scriptures  settle,  in  most  instances,  the 
question  of  authorship,  and  fix  the  times  and  places  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  books.  Thus  it  is  repeatedly  said  that  Moses  wrote 
the  books  of  the  law ;  and  that  Joshua  wrote  the  book  which 
bears  his  name ;  that  David  wrote  most  of  the  Psalms,  and  Sol- 
omon the  Proverbs,  and  the  prophets  the  books  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  James,  and  Jude  wrote  their  several 
epistles.  Now,  if  the  Scriptures  are  true,  these  declarations 
are  true,  and  the  question  of  authorship  is  settled. 

On  the  whole.  Christians  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  several  books  of  the 
Bible.  And  this,  it  will  be  seen  in  t^e  progress  of  the  discussion, 
is  an  important  step  in  the  general  question  of  evidences  which 
go  to  establish  the  £Bu^t  of  a  divine,  supernatural  revelation  to 
the  worid^ 
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tJNCORRUPTEDNESS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

I  Bin>EAyoEED  to  show  in  my  last  Lecture  tliat  tlie  several 
books  of  Scripture  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ri^hl  avihors,  or 
that  tbey  are  the  genuine  productions  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  allowing  this  to  be  true, 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  real,  orig- 
inal Scriptures.  "  They  are  ancient  writings.  They  have  come 
down  to  us  through  a  long  track  of  years,  and  through  the  hands 
of  numerous  transcribers.  Through  tlie  dishonesty  or  incompe- 
tency of  some  of  these,  the  books  may  have  been  essentially 
corrupted.  By  mistake  or  design,  passages  may  have  been 
added  or  omitted,  till  the  Scriptures  are  no  longer  what  they 
once  were.    They  may  have  been  essentially  changed." 

In  reply  to  this,  it  is  admitted  that  the  books  of  Scripture 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  transcribers ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be 
slight  variations.  In  printing'  successive  editions  of  the  Bible, 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid,  entirely,  mistakes  and  errors.  But  the 
-difficulty  of  this  was  greatly  increased  in  ancient  times,  when 
copies  could  be  multiplied  only  through  the  slow  eflforts  of  the 
pen. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  show,  therefore,  that  there  are  not 
various  readings  in  the  Bible ;  that  all  the  copies  are  just  alike, 
and  just  as  they  were  originally  written.  There  certainly  are 
various  readings,  and  these  are  found  to  be  considerably  numer- 
ous. Nothing  short  of  a  constant  miracle  of  superintendence 
could  have  prevented  it.  Still,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  a 
vast  majority  of  these  variations —  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of 
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them  —  are  of  very  little  importance,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
sense ;  that  the  Scriptures  have  not  been  essentially  corrupted  ; 
that,  in  all  material  points,  we  have  them  as  God  originally 
gave  them  to  the  world.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
we  here  speak  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  and 
as  they  stand  in  our  commonly  received  editions.  In  approach- 
ing this  subject,  I  observe  — 

1.  That  no  proof  has  ever  been  furnished,  or  can  be,  of  essen- 
tial alterations  in  the  contents  of  our  sacred  books.  It  is  easy 
for  tliose  who  are  skeptically  inclined  to  throw  out  suspicions 
and  insinuations.  It  is  easy  to  say,*  in  general  terms,  that  the 
Scriptures  may  have  been  essentially  corrupted.  But  the  world 
is  not  so  much  interested  to  know  what  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  done  in  this  matter,  as  to  know  what  actually  has  been  done. 
Where  is  the  proof  of  essential  alterations  ?  Here  is  the  Bible 
thrown  wide  open.  Here  are  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
diflferent  copies,  manuscripts,  and  versions.  Let  those  who  insist 
that  the  Scriptures  have  been  mutilated  and  corrupted  look  into 
the  matter  for  themselves.  Let  them  investigate  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  spread  out  the  facts  before  the  world.  The  burthen  of  proof 
is  on  their  hands,  and  let  them  produce  it.  We  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  result  of  careful  and  thorough  investigation.  Certainly, 
no  proof  has  ever  yet  been  furnished  of  essential  alterations ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  none  can  be. 

2.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  Scriptures  should  have 
been  essentially  altered  at  any  period,  from  tlie  time  of  Moses  to 
this  day.  The  ancient  Jews  had  the  strongest  motives  for  pre- 
serving their  Scriptures  uncorrupt.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ven- 
eration which  they  entertained  for  them,  here  were  the  articles 
of  their  religious  faith,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Here  were  the 
original  land  titles  to  their  earthly  estates,  and  the  charter  of 
their  heavenly  inheritance.  To  mutilate  and  corrupt  these 
sacred  documents,  even  if  they  could  do  it,  would  be  to  unsettle 
everything,  in  respect  both  to  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Besides :  there  were,  from  the  first,  diflFerent  tribes  in  Israel, 
all  alike  interested,  who  would  be  sure  to  exercise  a  watchful 
care  over  each  other.  At  a  later  period,  there  were  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.    And  when  the  kingdom  of 
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Israel  was  subyerted,  there  sprang  up'different  sects  among  the 
Jews.  These  all  professed  to  receive  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, or  certain  parts  of  them,  and  would  be  sure  to  guard  with 
vigilance  the  sacred  text.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity! 
the  diflSculty  of  any  general  corruption  was  still  further  increased. 
If  the  Jew  made  any  considerable  alteration,  the  Christian  would 
discover  it ;  or,  if  the  Christian  attempted  to  do  the  same,  the 
Jew  would  be  sure  to  detect  and  expose  him. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  considerable  alteration 
arose  from  the  multiplication  and  wide  diffusion  of  copies.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  priests  and  Levites  had  copies  of  the  law 
as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings ;  since  they 
were  expressly  requirecf  to  instruct  the  people,  and  read  to  them 
the  law  on  great  public  occasions  (Deut.  xxxi.  11).  At  a  later 
period,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  the  establishment 
of  synagogues,  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  were 
greatly  multiplied. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  the  early  and  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity,  these  were 
translated  into  different  languages,  and  carried  into  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  ask,  How  could  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ever  have  been  essentially 
corrupted  ?  To  get  all  the  copies  together  and  mutilate  all  alike 
would  be  impossible ;  and  if  only  a  few  copies  were  altered,  all 
the  rest  would  remain  unchtthged,  to  bear  a  united  testimony 
against  them. 

8.  We  have  another  argument,  a  priori j  to  show  that  the  Scrip- 
tures cannot  have  been  essentially  altered,  growing  out  of  the 
exceeding  care  which  has  been  taken,  both  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, in  regard  to  them.  The  Jewish  copyists  were  at  some 
periods  excessively^  I  had  almost  said  superstitiously,  exact. 
They  noted  the  verses  where  something  was  supposed  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  words  which  they  believed  to  be  changed,  and  the 
letters  which  they  regarded  as  superfluous.  They  ascertained 
the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  middle  clause  and  letter 
of  each  book,  and  how  many  times  each  letter  oF  the  alphabet 
occurs  in  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Thus  Aleph,  they  tell  us, 
occurs  42,377  times ;  Beth,  32,218  times,  etc.  I  mention  these 
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facts  to  show  the  excessive  care  and  particularity  of  these  ancient 
copyists,  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  considerable  change 
could  occur  under  their  hands. 

The  same  kind  of  care  was  not,  indeed,  exercised  by  the  ea|ly 
Christians;  and  yet  they  were,  perhaps,  equally  studious  and 
watchful.  Origen,  Jerome,  an(f  others  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
gave  much  attention  to  the  sacred  text,  and  were  unwearied  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  and  present  it  pure.  The  Hexapla  of 
Origen,  in  which  six  different  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures  were  presented  together,  in  separate  columns,  on  the 
same  page,  was  a  monument,  not  only  of  his  learning,  but  of  his 
z^  and  faithfulness  in  this  important  matter.  But  I  need  not 
dwell  longer  on  a  priori  considerations. '  I  remark,  therefore  — 

4.  That  this  whole  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  and  sat- 
isfactorily investigated,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the 
various  readings  in  our  sacred  books  have  been  carefully  noted. 
Not  content  to  wait  for  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  to  prove  that  it 
has  been  essentially  corrupted,  its  friends  have  volunteered  to 
prove  a  negative.  They  have  shown,  beyond  all  question,  that 
it  has  not  been  corrupted.  The  more  elaborate  collators  of  the 
^  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  modem  times  have  been 
'  Eennicott  and  De  Rossi.  Dr.  Kennicott  examined  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  manuscripts ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  De  Rossi  col- 
lated seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  more, — making  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty-six  in  all.      • 

^  The  principal  collators  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  Eras- 
mus, the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  and  London  Polyglots, 
Bishop  Fell,  Dr.  Mill,  Kiister,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Matthaei,  and  Schols.  Griesbach  examined  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  manuscripts,  besides  ancient  versions  and  quotations 
from  the  Fathers.  In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Schols  collated 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  manuscripts  ;  making,  with  those 
before  examined,  six  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

These  statements  show  the  exceeding  diligence  of  distinguished 
Christian  scholars  in  this  important  field  of  study  and  labor. 
The  number  8f  variations  that  have  been  discovered  is  indeed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  very  considerable.  Some  tell 
us  of  thirty  thousand  various  readings;  and  others  of  a  still 
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larger  number.  But  then  a  vast  majority  of  these  —  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  —  are  of  no  kind  of  importance,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  sense.  They  respect  merely  a  point,  or  a 
letter,  or  the  spelling  or  collocation  of  some  little  word.  Of  how 
much  importance  would  it  be  in  this  sentence,  "Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,"  whether  the  u  were  omitted  or  re- 
tained in  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  honor  f  Yet  this,  we 
are  assured,  would  be  quite  as  important  as  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  variations  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
sacred  text 

When  Kennicott  had  finished  his  great  work  of  collating  He- 
brew manuscripts,  he  was  asked  by  his  sovereign,  George  HI., 
what  had  been  the  result  of  his  learned  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions. He  replied  that  he  had  "found  many  variations,  and 
some  grammatical  errors ;  but  not  one  which  affected^  in  the 
smallest  degree^  any  article  of  faith  or  of  practice. ^^ 

The  integrity  as  well  as  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text 
received  strong  confirmation  from  manuscripts  which  the  late 
Dr.  Buchanan  brought  with  him  from  the  East,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Among  these  was  a  Hebrew  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch,  found  among  the  black  Jews  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar ;  and  a  copy  of  the  entire  New  Testament  (with  the 
exception  of  the  apocalypse)  derived  from  the  Syrian  Christians 
on  the  same  coast.  Neither  of  these  had  been  transcribed  from 
any  Western  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  had  any  connection  what- 
ever with  the  European  churches.  They  came  originally,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  same  divine  source  ;  but  they  had  passed  down 
the  stream  of  time  in  quite  another  channel.  And  yet,  on 
examination,  they  were  found  to  be,  substantially,  the  same 
thing,  —  the  same  book,  and  the  same  contents. 

I  have  said  that  a  large  majority  of  the  various  readings  found 
in  the  Scriptures  make  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  sense.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  them  all.  There  are  a  few  changes, 
here  and  there,  which  seem  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  design, 
which  were  intended  to  affect  the  sense.  Thus  in  Mark  xiii.  32, 
"  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knowcth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father;"  the 
words  "  neither  the  Son  "  are  in  some  copies  omitted.    In  Acts 
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XX,  28,  "  Peed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  blood ;  '*  for  the  word  God^  some  n^anuscripts  read  Lord. 
Another  passage  supposed  to  hare  been  tampered  with  is  1  Tim. 
iii.  16:  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  ;•  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,'*  In  some  copies  this  reads,  "  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness ;  he  who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  was  justified  in 
the  Spirit,''  etc, 

Then  there  is  the  passage  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  in 
1  John  y.  7.  In  most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  this  whole 
verse  is  omitted,  and  it  really  is  a  doubtful  passage.  The  external 
evidence  is  against  it;  though  the  internal  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  predominate  in  its  favor.  I  do  not  abandon  the  pas- 
sage, but  wait  for  further  light.  As  at  present  informed,  I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  preaching  from  it,  or  in  using  it  as  a 
proof-text. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  variations  here  noted  all  relate  to  the 
same  general  subject,  —  the  trinity  and  the  proper  divinity  of 
Christ  They  were  perpetrated,  probably,  during  the  Arian 
controversy,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  common  reading  of  all  the 
passages  cited,  except  the  last. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  the  Bible,  like  those  above  noticed, 
which  seem  to  have  been  tampered  with,  at  some  period,  by 
design.  And  yet  they  are  but  few  —  very  few.  Christians 
may  well  be  satisfied,  not  only  with  the  authenticity,  but  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text.  In  all  important  particulars,  we 
have  received  it,  as  the  sacred  writers  left  it,  without  corruption 
or  alteration. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 
THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  SCRIPTURE- 

Mt  sole  object  in  this  Lecture  is  to  prove  that  the  atatementSy 
the  declarations  of  Scripture^  are  tme. 

1.  My  first  argument  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  will  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  —  already  established  —  of  their  authenticity. 
Authentic  histories,  written  and  published  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  our  Scriptures,  may  in  general  be  pnesutned 
to  contain  the  truth ;  because,  being  circulated  among  contem- 
poraries who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  if  the  statements 
are  ifot  true  they  can  easily  be  confuted,  and  certainly  will  not 
be  received. 

Moses  published  among  his  contemporaries  an  account  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  of  their  joumey- 
ings,  their  rebellions,  and  corrections  in  the  wilderness.  Would 
he  have  dared,  under  these  circumstances,  to  publish  statements 
which  were  not  true,  and  which,  he  might  be  sure,  thousands  of 
voices  would  instantly  be  raised  to  contradict?  Or  if  Moses 
had  had  the  effrontery  to  publish  falsehood  to  his  contemporaries, 
would  they  have  had  the  stupidity  to  receive  them  ? 

So  the  writers  of  the  Gk>spels  published  among  their  contempo- 
raries, friends  and  enemies,  distinct  accounts  of  the  doctrines, 
the  works,  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Would  they  have  published,  tmder  such  circumstances,  what 
they  knew  was  not  true ;  what  tvery  reader  would  at  once  say 
was  not  true;  and  what  their  enemies,  the  Jews,  would  instantly 
seize  upon  and  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  cause  ?  Or,  if  they 
could  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  make  such  publications, 
would  those  around  them  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  receive, 
read,  and  believe  their  books  ? 
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Moses  often  appeals  to  the  senses  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote. 
"  Your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Ciord,  which  he 
did"  (Deut.  xi.  7).  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  the 
same.  Now,  admitting  (what  has  been  proved)  the  autKeniicity 
of  these  writings,  could  they  possibly  have  been  received  if 
they  had  not  been  true  ?  Would  not  those  into  whose  hands 
the  writings  first  came  have  known  whether  their  eyes  had  seen 
the  things  described?  And  if  they  had  not  seen  them,  would 
they  have  received  and  believed  the  books? 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  these 
books  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  containing 
incontestable  truth.  I  refer  to  the  character  of  the  statements, 
the  representations  which  are  there  made.  These  are,  many  of 
them,  so  mortifying  to  human  pride,  so  olBFensive  and  humili- 
ating to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  that  they  nev^er 
would  have  been  propagated  or  received  if  they  had  not  been 
known  to  be  true.  What  Israelite  would  ever  have  recorded 
such  stories  as  those  of  Abraham's  equivocation,  Jacob's  intrigue, 
Judah's  incest,  Aaron's  calf,  and  David's  adultery,  had  he  not 
been  constrained  to  it  by  the  known  fact  that  these  things  were 
true  ?  Or,  if  any  one  had  been  mad  enough  to  publish  untruths 
of  this  nature  in  the  presence  oT  contemporaneous  witnesses, 
would  they  not  have  been  instantly  rejected,  and  the  authors  of 
them  have  been  contemned  and  scorned  ?  How  often  are  the 
Israelites  reproved,  reproached,  denounced,  and  condemned,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  their  wickedness  !  Now, 
would  these  same  Israelites  have  received  this  Old  Testament, 
and  clung  to  it  even  unto  death,  had  they  not  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  was  true  ? 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  humbling  repre- 
sentations and  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  If  these  repre- 
sentations are  true,  and  if  those  to  whom  they  were  first  pub- 
lished knew  they  were  true,  thdh  may  we  account  for  their  being 
received.  But  on  any  other  supposition,  their  reception  is 
unaccountable. 

2.  My  second  argument  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  will  be 
drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  early  enemies  of  Christianity, 
Most  of  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are 
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eonfinaed  by  Josepbus,  by  the  Talmuds,  by  Tacitits  and  PUny, 
and  by  various  ancient  hes^hen  authors.  The  testimony  of 
Josephus,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  a  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
is  as  fellows :  ^^  About  this  time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if 
indeed  we  may  call  him  a  mian ;  for  he  performed  marvellous 
things.  He  was  an  instructor  of  such  as  embraced  the  truth 
with  pleasure.  He  made  many  converts,  both  among  the  Jews 
and  Greeks.  He  was  (by  profession)  Christ.  And  when  Pilate, 
on  the  accusation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  condemned 
him  to  the  cross,  those  who  before  entertained  a  respect  for  him  • 
continued  still  to  do  so,  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on 
the  third  day ;  the  divine  prophets  having  declared  these  and 
many  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  The  sect  of 
ClmstianSj'so  named  from  him,  subsists  to  this  very  time."  ^  In 
this  passage,  Josephus,  a  professed  and  an  earnest  believer  of 
the  Jews'  religion,  testifies  that  Jesus  lived  at  the  very  time 
assigned  to  him  by  the  sacred  writers  ;  that  he  was  a  wise  and 
wonderful  man;  that  he  performed  many  miracles,  and  had 
many  followers ;  that  he  was  crucified  under  Pilate,  and  on  the 
third  day  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets ;  and  that  the  sect  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him, 
remained  long  after  their  Master  was  taken  from  them. 

This  passage  from  Ji^ephus  has  been  disputed,  though,  I 
think,  without  sufficient  reason.  But  in  other  passages,  which 
have  never  been  disputed,  Josephus  speaks  of  the  character  and 
labors  of  John  the  Baptist ;  of  his  being  put  to  death  by  Herod ; 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  Jame^  and  of  the  miseries 
which  came  upon  the  Jewish  nation  on  tTiis  account.  '*'  These 
things  happened  unto  them  by  way  of  revenging  the  death  of 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  Jesus  whom  they  call  Christ ;  for 
the  Jews  slew  him',  though  a  very  just  man."  ^ 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  65,  commenced  the  terrible  pers^ 
cution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  under  Nero.  This  monster  of 
wickedness,  having  set  fire  to  Bame  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
it  burn,  and  wishing  to  avert  the  indignation  oi  the  people  on 
that  account,  falsely  charged  the  conflagration  upon  the  Chris- 

1  Antiq.,  Book  18,  Chap.  Ui. 

t  See  AAtiq.,  Book  18,  Cbap.  y^'toid  Book  ao»  C]lft^  Ix. 
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tians,  and  commenced  putting  them  to  death  without  measure 
or  mercy.  Tacitus,  a  contemporary  historian,  and  a  heathen,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Christians :  ^^  Christ,  the  foimder  of  this  sect,  was 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  procurator,  Pontius 
Pilate.  The  pernicious  superstition,  repressed  for  a  time,  burst 
forth  again,  not  only  in  Judea,  the  birthplace  of  the  evil,  but  at 
Rome  also,  where  everything  atrocious  and  base  centres  and  is 
in  repute."  In  this  passage  Tacitus  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  lived  in  Judea  at  the  very  time  stated  by  the  evange- 
« lists ;  that  he  was  put  to  death  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  that, 
after  his  death,  his  followers  became  exceedingly  numerous,  not 
only  in  Judea,  but  at  Rome.  Further  on  in  the  same  passage 
he  speaks  of  "  a  vast  multitude  of  Christians  "  as  having  been 
cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  Nero. 

About  forty  years  after  this  (A.  D.  105)  there  was  a  persecu- 
tion under  the  emperor  Trajan.  Pliny  was  at  this  time  gov- 
ernor of  Bythinia;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  were 
brought  before  him  for  trial  and  punishment,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  for  advice. 
His  letter  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here ;  but  in  it  he  describes 
the  religion  of  the  Christians,  their  meetings,  their  sacraments, 
their  mode  of  worship,  and  bears  testimony  to  their  holy  and 
blameless  lives.  He  speaks  of  having  put  two  Christian  females 
to  the  torture  ;  "  but  nothing,"  says  he,  "  could  I  collect  firom 
them,  except  a  depraved  and  excessive  superstition."  Here,  you 
see  again,  is  the  Christian  religion,  flourishing  in  great  strength, 
and  vast  multitudes  drawn  to  the  profession  of  it,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  or  within  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ. 
.  It  was  only  about  sixty  years  after  this  that  Celsus  wrote  his 
work  against  Christianity,  —  the  first  that  was  ever  written 
against  it  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  —  in  which,  as  was 
remarked  in  a  former  Lecture,  he  admits  the  authenticity  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  most  of  the  facts  which  they  inculcate ; 
and  undertakes  to  refute  the  Christians  out  of  their  own  books. 
3.  I  now  turn  to  another  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  this  is  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists.    It  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  apostles 
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were  appointed,  to  be  witnesses  to  tiie  world  of  what  things  they 
had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  faith 
as  Christians  rests  very  materially,  though  not  wholly,  on  their 
testimony.  It  becomes  us,  tiierefore,  to  examine  well  their 
testimony,  and  see  whetiier  or  not  they  are  worthy  to  be 
believed. . 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony is  as  conclusive  as  any  moral  evidence  can  be.  There 
are  laws  to  which,  if  the  testimony  in  any  given  case  conforms, 
we  cannot  reasonably  withhold  our  faith.  The  laws  of  valid 
testimony  to  which  I  refer  are  such  as  these  : 

(1)  There  must  be  a  competent  number  of  witnesses. 

(2)  These  witnesses  must  have  had  the  capacity  and  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

(8)  They  must  be  persons  of  unexceptionable  moral  character. 

(4)  They  must  be  disinterested. 

(5)  Their  testimony  must  be  given  in  plain  terms,  and  must 
be,  on  all  essential  points,  a  concurrent  testimony. 

(6)  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  witnesses,  if  they 
ha;ve  falsified,  are  open  to  detection. 

(7)  It  must  be,  not  contradicted,  but  (so  far  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected)  confirmed,  by  other  evidence. 

(8)  It  must  be  followed  up,  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  by 
a  correspondent,  consistent  course  of  action. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  laws  of  valid  testimony.  Such  are  the 
conditions,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  evidence  of  tes- 
timony becomes  conclusive. 

I  would  not  say  that  these  laws  of  testimony  are  all  of  them 
of  equal  value,  or  that  a  testimony  which  does  not  conform  to 
them  all  is,  of  course,  to  be  rejected.  But  I  do  say  that  testi- 
mony which  does  conform  to  them  all  is,  in  every  case,  to  be 
received.  It  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  truth.  It  is  such 
as  the  world  receives  and  acts  upon,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, in  r^ard  to  all  subjects.  In  short,  it  is  incontestable  and 
conclusive,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  but  upon  principles  which, 
so  far  as  respects  the  wide  field  of  testimony,  would  introduce  a 
universal  skepticism. 

I  am  aware  that  I  use  strong  language  here,  and  I  will  illus- 
10 
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trate  the  propriety  of  it  by  putting  a  strong  case.  The  most  of 
us,  probably,  never  saw  ^he  city  of  London.  Still,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  such  a  city, 
more  than  if  we  had  seen  it.  The  fact  of  its  existence  has  become 
as  certain  to  us,  on  the. evidence  of  testimony,  as  though  it  rested 
on  the  evidence  of  sense.  And  now,  if  we  reflect  a  moment,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  testimony  on  which  we  ground  -our  faith 
as  to  the  existence  of  London  conforms  to  each  and  all  of  the 
laws  of  testimony  above  laid  down.  We  shall  perceive,  too,  that 
this  is  the  reason,  and  the  sole  reason,  why  our  faith  in  the  exist- 
ence of  London  is  so  strong.  If  the  testimony  in  the  case  were 
diflferent ;  if  it  failed  to  conform  to  some  one,  two,  or  three  of 
the  laws  of  valid  testimony ;  if,  for  example,  the  witnesses  were 
few  and  incompetent,  of  bad  character  and  deeply  interested ;  if 
their  testimony  had  not  been  confirmed,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  otlier  evidence,  and  they  did  not  themselves  act  as  though 
they  believed  it ;  — under  these  circumstances  we  might  have  our 
faith  shaken  even  as  to  the  existence  of  Loudon.  We  might  be 
constrained  to  disbelieve  its  existence  altogether. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  apply  the  principles  which  have 
been  laid  down  to  the  case  in  hand ;  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  in  support  of  Christianity.  Does  this  testi- 
mony conform  or  not  to  the  established  laws  of  valid  testimony? 

In  the  first  place,  the  witnesses  to  the  ti'uth  of  Christianity  are 
sufficiently  numerous.  No  one  can  doubt  this.  Then  these  wit- 
nesses had  the  best  means  of  information,  and  were  capable  of 
forming  an  intelligent  judgment  in  regard  to  the  facts  about 
which  they  testified.  They  were  men  living  at  the  time,  and  on 
the  ground.  They  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  things 
which  they  relate.  Again :  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  so  far  as 
we  have  the  me^jis  of  judging,  were  men  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and,  instead  of  having  any  motive  of  worldly  interest  to 
induce  them  to  fabricate  a  deception,  and  pass  it  off  upon  the 
world,  every  consideration  of  interest  was  impelling  them  the 
other  way.  The  price  of  publishing  the  gospel  message  was  to 
them  the  loss  of  all  things;  and  they  had  every  reason  to  expect 
beforehand  that  it  would  be  so.  Then  the  testimony  of  these 
men  is  given  in  the  plainest  and  most  explicit  terms.    And  it  is 
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throughout  a  concurrent  testimony, — altogether  consistent  with 
itself.  There  are  dififerences,  indeed,  in  the  gospel  narratives. 
The  witnesses  do  not  all  tell  precisely  the  same  story ;  nor  could 
it  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  would.  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous objection  to  them  if  they  did ;  laying  them  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  connivance  and  deceit  Still,  there  are  no  contra- 
dictions. Their  testimony,  on  the  whole,  is  consistent  and 
concurrent. 

It  should  be  further  considered,  that  the  story  of  these  wit- 
nesses, if  not  true,  admitted  of  a  ready  and  easy  contradiction. 
If,  for  example,  Christ  did  not  feed  thousands  of  people  with  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes  ;  if  be  did  not  heal  the  sick,  and  raise  the 
dead ;  if  he  was  not  tried,  condemned,  crucified  and  buried ;  and 
if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  —  how  easy  to 
have  eflTectually  refuted  these  stories  when  they  were  first  pub- 
lished !  Yet  they  were  not  refuted.  They  could  not  be.  So  far 
from  this,  they  received  confirmation  from  a  thousand  sources. 
And,  to  crown  the  whole,  tlie  original  witnesses  in  this  most 
important  case  lived  and  acted  as  though  their  testimony  was 
true.  They  certainly  knew  whether  it  was  true  or  not;  and 
they  proclaimed  aloud,  and  everywhere,  in  their  future  lives,  — 
in  their  toils  and  perils,  their  sacrifices  and  suflTerings,  and  under 
the  bloody  hand  of  the  executioner,  —  that  it  was  true.  They 
sealed  their  testimony,  in  most  cases,  with  their  blood. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  in  concluding  this  argument,  —  and  I  feel 
authorized  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  assurance,  —  that  the  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  gospel  history  conforms  to  all  the  laws 
of  valid  testimony,  and  consequently  is  conclusive.  Hence  the 
gospel  history  — and  with  it,  of  course,  the  entire  system  of 
Christianity  —  is  true.  It  is  supported.  Nor  can  it  be  over- 
thrown but  by  adopting  principles  which  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  prove  anything  by  testimony. 

4.  Another  argument  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  may  be  drawn 
from  facts  actually  existing  before  our  eyes.  There  are  many 
such  facts,  events,  institutions,  customs,  rites,  for  the  origin  of 
which  tRe  sacred  penmen  furnish  a  rational  account,  but  of. 
which,  if  their  statements  are  rejected,  no  account  can  possibly 
be  given.    One  of  these  is  the  creation  of  the  world.    It  may  be 
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proved  from  other  and  independent  sources  that  this  world 
must  have  had  a  beginning;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  it 
began  to  exist,  at  least  in  its  present  organization,  at  no  verj 
remote  period.  Now,  Moses  gives  us  a  rational  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  its  being  fitted  up  for  the  residence 
of  man,  and  tlie  only  rationsJ  account  that  has  ever  been  given. 
Reject  what  he  has  written,  and  we  have  nothing  left  us  but 
conjectures  and  fables. 

Another  of  the  facts  to  which  I  refer  is  the  existence  of  sin 
and  misery  in  the  world.  This  is  a  fact,  but  it  is  a  strange  fact, 
—  one  that  has  puzzled  and  perplexed  the  restless,  inquisitive 
mind  of  man  for  thousands  of  years.  Now,  Moses  tell  us  of 
the  introduction  of  sin.  He  gives  us  a  plain,  common-sense 
account  of  the  matter.  And  if  Iiis  account  be  rejected,  what 
other  can  possibly  be  substituted  in  its  place  ? 

Another  fact  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  is  the  early  and 
almost  universal  division  of  time  into  weeks.  There  are  natural 
reasons  why  time  should  be  divided  into  moons,  or  months, 
and  into  years.  But  there  is  no  natural  reason  why  it  should 
be  divided  into  weeks  of  seven  days ;  and  no  rational  account  of 
this  ancient  and  almost  universal  mode  of  dividing  time  can  be 
givQn,  if  we  reject  that  which  is  given  by  Moses. 

It  is  evident,  not  only  from  universal  tradition,  but  from  ap- 
pearances all  around  us,  that  this  earth  has  been,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  deluged  with  water.  Now,  when  was  there  such  a 
deluge  ?  How  was  it  ?  Why  was  it  ?  Moses  has  answered  all 
these  questions ;  and  if  we  set  aside  his  answer,  who  oan  give  us 
any  other  ? 

Again  :  it  is  a  fact  that  numerous  langtuiges  are  spoken  in  the 
world  ;  and  though  the  most  of  these  are  cognate  dialects,  and 
originated  one  from  another ;  yet  there  are  some  radically  and 
originally  different  languages.  How  came  these  differeuit  lan- 
guages ?  How  came  the  human  race,  which  is  manifestly  one 
race,  to  be  separated  and  sundered  one  from  smother  in  this 
way  7  Moses  explains  this  matter  to  us ;  but,  reject  his  explar 
nation,  and  who  can  give  us  any  other  ?  • 

A  most  singular  mode  of  propitiating  and  worshipping  Ibe 
Deity  prevailed  all  over  the  ancient  worlds  and  still  prevails  in 
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some  parts  of  the  earth ;  —  I  mean  that  of  bloody  sacrifices. 
The  mere  light  of  nature  and  reason  would  never  have  led  to 
this  mode  of  worship.  What  natural  connection  is  there  be- 
tween the  killing  of  an  innocent  lamb  or  dove,  and  the  accept- 
able worship  of  the  Most  High  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  this  early,  and  for  long  ages  universal,  mode  of  divine  wor- 
ship ?  The  Scriptures  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  ;  but,* 
*  exclude  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  it,  and  I  defy  any  per- 
son to  make  out  even  a  plausible  answer. 

A  most  singular  rite  prevailed  among  several  ancient  nations, 
tod  still  prevails,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  in  some  heathen 
tribes ;  — I  mAn  that  of  circumcision.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  a  rite ;  and  yet  I  think  any  one  would  be 
exceedingly  puzzled  to  account  for  its  origin,  after  he  had  set 
aside  the  history  of  it  given  us  by  Moses. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak  in  the  same  way  of  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people,  and  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  are  all  facts ^  —  plain 
matters  of  fact,  existing  before  our  eyes,  —  and  every  reflecting, 
philosophical  man  should  be  able  to  give  some  rational  account 
of  them.  How  came  one  day  in  seven  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  day,  not  only  by  Jews  and  Christians,  but  by  most  o^he 
civilized  nations  of  afitiquity  ?  How  originated  the  rites  of  mjh 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper?  The  Jews  still  exist, — a  singular, 
separate,  peculiar  people.  How,  when,  where  did  they  origi- 
nate? And  who  gave  them  their  peculiar  religious  notions 
and  rites?  These  Christians,  too,  —  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  existed  and  to  have  q)read  themselves  over  the  fkce  of  the 
earth  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  —  where  did  they 
come  from  ?  Who  wag  their  founder?  Whence  did  they  derive 
the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  and  worship  ?  These  are  all 
of  them  fkir  questions, — questioiis  arising  from  known  and  pal- 
paUe  facts ;  and  what  answers  shall  be  given  to  them  ?  With 
the  Bible  in  our  hands,  it  is  easy  to  give  satisfactory  answers; 
but  throw  this  away,  and  what  answer  that  shall  be  so  much  as 
plausible  can  possibly  be  framed  ? 

With  r^ard  to  several  of  the  institutions  here  referred  to,  lite 
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argument  is  the  more  conclusiye,  because  they  are  of  a  com-' 
memorative  character.  For  instance,  the  Passover  was  insti- 
tuted, and  its  institution  recorded  by  Moses  at  the  time,  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  no  impostor  of  a  later  generation  could  have 
imposed  this  institution  on  the  Israelites.  Nor  would  they  have 
received  it  at  the  hands  of  Moses  if  the  facts  which  it  commemo- 
rated had  never  taken  place.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Feast  of  Fentecost,  designed  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the 
law ;  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  commemorative  of  the  Israelites 
dwelling  in  tents  ;  of  the  Feast  of  Purim,  which  commemorated 
their  deliverance  from  Haman ;  and  of  the  Lord's^Supper,  which 
now  commemorates  the  death  of  Christ.  How  could  this  ordi- 
nance of  the  Supper  ever  have  been  instituted,  received,  and 
observed,  if  that  event  had  not  taken  place  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  commemorate?  —  in  other  words,  had  not  Christ 
suffered  and  died,  according  to  the  Scriptures  ?  We  have  an 
annual  festivfd  on  the  fourth  of  July,  to  commemorate  the 
declaration  of  American  independence.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  this  festival  could  ever  have  been  got  up,  and  brought  into 
general  notice  and  observance,  if  American  independence  had 
never  been  declared  ?  No  more  could  any  of  the  commemorar 
tiv^institutions  of  the  Bible  have  been  got  up  and  established, 
if  tne  events  commemorated  by  them  had  not  occurred. 

5.  An  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  of  more  weight 
than  any  other  in  the  mind  of  the  sincere,  unlettered  Christian, 
—  an  argument  reaching  not  only  to  the  facts  of  revelation,  but 
to  its  doctrines^  —  grows  out  of  his  own  experience.  He  may 
not  have  read  books  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  may 
not  have  acquainted  himself  with  the  historical  arguments  in 
favor  of  it  at  alL  Still,  he  has  no  doubts. as  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible ;  and  when  you  inquire  as  to  the  reason  of  his  confidence, 
he  tells  you,  "  I  know  the  Bible  is  true,  because  I  feel  it  to  be 
true ;  I  am  sure  of  the  truth  of  it,  because  it  accords  so  exactly 
with  my  own  experience.*'  For  example,  the  Scriptures  repre- 
sent the  natural  heart  of  man  as  corrupt  and  8ii0iL  The  Chris- 
tian knows  from  his  own  experience  that  this  is  true.  The 
Sc^ptures  speak  of  a  great  moral  change  as  necessaiy  in  order 
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to  the  possession  of  trae  religion.  We  must  be  bom  again ;  we 
mast  become  new  creatnres  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Christian 
feels  and  hopes  that  he  has  experienced  this  change.  Again : 
the  Scriptures  represent  the  Christian  life  on  earth  as  one  of 
conflict,  of  warfoM-e ;  ^^  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh."  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  this 
warfare  in  his  own  soul.  The  Scriptures  describe,  in  various 
ways,  the  peculiar  views  and  exercises  of  those  who  liave  been 
born  of  God,  —  their  desires  and  fears,  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  aspirations  and  their  hopes.  The  Christian  perceives  that 
these  answer  to  hb  own.  And  thus,  as  our  Saviour  expresses 
it,  ^*  he  has  the  witness  in  himself."  He  cannot  doubt  tlie  truth 
of  the  Bible.  When  such  an  one  says,  ^^  I  know  the  Bible  to  be 
true,  because  I  feel  it  to.be  true,"  he  urges  a  soimd  argument. 
He  reasons  logically  and  well. 

Such  an  argument  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  infidel;  and 
yet  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  For  what  has 
he  to  urge  agaihst  it  ?  He  can  only  say  to  the  Christian,  ^^  My 
feelings  are  not  like  yours.  1  have  no  such  experience."  Alas, 
my  friend !  we  know,  you  have  not.  The  Bible  itself  asserts  that 
you  have  not ;  so  that  in  what  you  say  you  rather  verify  than 
contradict  the  representations  of  Scripture.  But  what  does 
your  lack  of  Christian  experience  prove  ?  Does  it  prove  that 
the  experience  of  Christians,  and  the  conscious  agreement  of 
their  experience  with  the  representations  of  Scripture,  is  not  a 
reality  ?  By  no  means.  As  well  might  the  blind  man  deny 
the  existence  of  light  because  he  does  not  see  it,  or  the  deaf- 
mute  that  there  is  apy  such  thing  as  sound  because  he  does 
not  hear  it,  as  you  deny  the  reality  of  Christian  experience 
because  you  have  never  felt  it,  —  have  never  tasted  and  seen 
that  the  Lord  is  good.  Your  Christian  neighbor  is  an  intelli- 
gent, moral,  credible  man.  You  believe  him  to  be  a  pious  man. 
He  tells  you  that  his  own  feelings,  his  own  experience  accords 
so  entirely  with  the  representations  of  Scripture,  that  he  knows 
the  latter  must  be  true.  Now,  why  will  you  not  believe  him  ? 
You  would  take  his  word  on«any  other  subject;  why  not  on 
this  ?    I  only  add  — 

6.  That  Uie  arguments  for  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  are 
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Gontmualiy  increasing,  in  numbers  and  in  strength.  It  lias 
been  said  that  no  system  ever  laid  itself  more  completely  open 
to  detection,  if  it  contained  errors,  than  Christianity.  "  No  book 
ever  gave  so  many  clues  to  discovery,  if  it  tell  untruths,  as 
the  sacred  volume."  And  yet  its  leaves  were  thrown  fearlessly 
open,  from  two  to  three  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  investigation 
of  philosophers  and  critics,  to  the  scrutiny  of  friends  and  foes. 
Its  leaves  have  lain  unfolded  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in- 
viting discussion,  inviting  research ;  saying  virtually,  like  its 
great  Author,  "  Testify  against  me  if  you  can."  And  it  has 
passed  the  ordeal.  It  has  stood  the  test.  Its  evidences,  so  far 
from  being  weakened  through  the  lapse  of  time,  are  continually 
gaining  strength.  The  researches  of  the  antiquary,  the  inves- 
tigations of  modern  science,  the  accidental  discoveries  which 
from  time  to  time  are  made,  the  unceasing  inquiries  of  restless, 
inquisitive  man,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  the  in- 
fidel, and  refuting  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  all 
tend  manifestly  to  confirm  and  establish  it.  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture once  dark  have  been  brought  into  light;  former  objections, 
have  been  obviated ;  seeming  discrepancies  have  been  reconciled. 
What  were  regarded  as  difficulties  two  hundred  years  ago,  are 
found  9uch  no  longer.  The  very  efforts  of  infidels  have  been 
made  to  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  They  have  been  overruled 
for  the  establishment  and  advancement  of  the  gospel.  In  proof 
of  these  statements,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  recent  confirmations 
of  Scripture  found  in  the  mounds  Assyria  and  the  catacombs 
of  Egypt;  also  to  the  collateral  support  which  its  evidences  are 
receiving  from  the  discoveries  in  g^olog]^. 

In  short,  the  time  has  come  when,  if  Christians  have  ever  had 
any  fears  as  to  the  truth  of  their  religion,  they  should  have 
them  no  longer.  They  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they  are 
without  foundation.  Christianity  may  yet  be  assailed ;  but  it 
will  come  out  of  every  new  trial,  as  it  has  out  of  every  previous 
one,  strengthened  in  its  evidences,  and  not  weened ;  victorious, 
and  not  vanquished. 

I  conclude  with  a  single  regiark.  If  Christianity  is  true, 
then,  to  uSy  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths.  If  it  is  true  at  all,  it 
is  true  in  all  its  parts,  —  its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  its  promises^ 
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its  tbreatenings,  its  warnings,  its  sanctions.  It  is  true  in  its 
various  bearings  and  far-reaching  influences.  It  is  truth  deserv- 
ing the  most  earnest  attention,  because  it  is  truth  immediately, 
and  of  all  others  most  solemnly,  interesting  to  mortals.  It  dis- 
closes to  them  what  they  arCj  and  what  they  must  be  ;  what  God 
has  done  for  them,  and  what  they  must  do  for  themselves  in 
order  to  be  saved.  The  Bible  tells  us  of  guilt  —  dreadful  guilt. 
It  tells  also  of  judgment  —  awful  judgment.  It  tells  of  a  Deliv- 
erer, who  saves  all  those  that  embrace  and  follow  him,  and  who 
punishes  all  others  with  an  aggravated  condemnation.  It  shows 
us  the  great  white  throne,  and  the  final  Judge  seated  upon  it, 
before  whom  the  earth  and  the  heavens  flee  away.  It  shows  us 
the  rising  dead,  the  assembled  worlds,  the  opened  books,  the 
final  awards.  It  shows  us  heaven,  and  it  shows  us  hell ;  and 
shows  us  what  we  must  be  and  do,  in  order  to  escape  the  one 
and  possess  the  other.  Now  these  are  truths  —  and  they  are 
truths  if  the  Bible  is  true — ^  which,  for  solemn  interest  and 
impression,  cast  all  others  into  shade.  These  are  truths,  on  the 
heights  of  which  the  Christian  may  plant  himself,  and  look  far 
down  upon  mere  questions  of  business,  or  of  science,  as  man- 
hood looks  upon  the  baubles  of  infancy,  or  as  ahgels  may  be  * 
supposed  to  look  upon  the  trifling  pursuits  of  men. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  of  you,  my  young  brethren, 
Do  you  believe  these  truths  ?  Do  you  feel  and  live  as  though 
you  believed  them  ?  Does  the  appropriate  fruit  of  them  appear 
in  your  conversation  and  life  ?  These  are  vitally  important 
questions.  On  your  ability  to  answer  them  as  you  could  desire 
depends  the  present  state,  and,  it  may  be,  the  final  destiny,  of 
your  souls. 

11 
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LECTURE  IX. 

DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

Tab  divine  authority  of  Scripture  implies  that  God  has  made 
direct  and  supernatural  revelations  of  his  truth  and  will  to  men, 
and  that  these  reveftitions  are  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  contains 
them.  It  is  a  record  of  them.  Whether  this  is  an  inspired 
and  infallible  record  we  do  not  here  say.  That  belongs  to 
another  subject.  What  we  are  now  to  prove  is,  that  the  Bible 
INCLUDES,  EMBODIES  God's  rcvelatious  to  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently is  of  divine  authority^    And  this  we  argue  : 

1.  From  the  truth  of  Scripture.  If  the  Bible  is  true,  as  we 
have  before  proved,  it  certainly  is  of  divine  authority  ;  for  the 
sacred  writers  claimed  to  deliver  messages  from  God.  Moses 
went  to  Pharaoh,  and  went  to  the  Israelites,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  God.  He  introduced  all  his  messages 
with  a  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  same  did  the  inspired  prophets. 
The  same  did  the  apostles.  The  same  did  our  Saviour  himself. 
"  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you  are  not  mine,  but  his  that 
setU  w^."  "  Ye  received  the  word  which  ye  heard  of  us,"  says 
Paul,  "  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word 
of  Ood^^  (1  Thess.  ii.  13).  If  the  Bible  is  true,  then  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  like  assertions,  are  true.  They  are  as  true  as 
any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  And  they  establish  this  most 
important  facjt,  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
carries  with  it  a  divine  authority. 

2.  The  divine  authority  of  Scripture  is  fully  attested  by  mir- 
acles.  A  miracle  is  something  more  than  a  strange  thuig,  or  to 
us  an  unaccountable  thing.  It  is  not  certain  that  an  event  is 
miraculous  because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  law  of 
nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    There  may  be  natural 
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laws  of  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  knowledge,  with  some  one 
or  more  of  which  the  seeming  miracle  may  be  at  an  agreement. 
But  suppose  we  see  some  knoum  law  of  nature  supervened,  and 
an  event  taking  place  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  It  is  not 
merely  above  and  beyond  what  we  know  of  nature,  but  in  direct 
contravention  of  what  we  know.  Such  an  event  is  a  proper 
miracle,  known  to  be  such  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is,  and  must  be,  a  work  of  Ood.  It  involves  a  direct  inter- 
vention of  that  Omnipotence  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were 
established,  and  which  sJone  is  able  to  suspend  them.^ 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  enough  ac- 
quainted with  nature's  laws  to  know  when  they  are  suspended. 
Of  course  we  cannot  decide,  in  any  given  case,  whether  the 
event  is  a  miracle  or  not.  But  to  this  I  reply,  that,  with  all 
our  short-sightedness  and  ignorance,  we  do  know  something  in 
regard  to  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  ^e  have,  or  may 
have,  not  presumption  or  conjecture,  but  knowledge  here  ;  else 
all  philosophy  is  delusive,  and  every  attempt  at  philosophical 
inquiry  must  be  fruitless.  But  if  we  may  know,  to  some  extent, 
what  the  laws  of  nature  are,  then  we  may  know  when  they  are 
suspended  or  contravened.  In  other  words,  we  may  know  and 
distinguish  a  palpable  miracle  from  every  other  kind  of  event. 

It  may  be  objected,  again,  that  what  seems  to  t^  to  contra- 
vene some  known  law  of  nature  may  be  in  accordance  with 
some  unknown  and  higher  law,  and  so  may  not  be  a  miracle 
after  all.  Are  we  'to  understand,  then,  that  what  we  call  the 
laws,  the  regular  movements  of  nature,  ever  contravene  each 
other  ?  Do  they  run  in  diverse  and  opposite  directions,  cross- 
ing occasionally  each  other's  track  ?  But  this  would  set  nature 
in  opposition  to  itself.  It  would  represent  its  great  movements 
as  variant  and  contradictory,  and  expose  them  to  meet  in  fre- 
quent conflict,  and  with  tremendous  crash,  —  a  supposition 
which  no  lover  of  nature  can  be  willing  to  admit. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  idea  which  has  been  advanced  that 
no  being  but  God  can  perform  a  miracle,  that  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  devils^  and  to  wicked  men. 

1  The  Uwi  here  qtoken  of  art,  ote^jmxwt^phytical  and  not  moral  lawf.  To  rappota  tha  lat- 
ter, wonld  make  afery  niraole  a  iln. 
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Thus  Satan  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  a  serpent, 
and  deceived  our  first  mother;  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
wrought  miracles  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  In  reply  to  this 
I  would  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  God  may  employ  Satan,  or  wicked  men,  as  his  instru- 
ments in  performing  miracles.  It  would  be  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  piety  of  a  person  that  he  was  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers.  He  might  have  all  faith,  so  that  he  could  remove 
mountains,  and  yet,  without  charity,  he  would  be  nothing.  Still, 
every  real  miracle,  by  whatever  instrumentality  produced,  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  is  performed  for  some  purpose  worthy  of  God. 
Thus  the  miracle  of  the  serpent's  speaking  —  if  miracle  it  was  — 
was  performed  by  God,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  our  first 
parents  and  drawing  them  into  sin,  but  of  trying  them.  They 
were  on  trial,  and  must  be  tried ;  and  the  speaking  f^  the  ser- 
pent constituted  a  necessary  part  of  their  probation.  • 

It  may  well  be  d6ubted,  however,  whether  this  speaking  of 
the  serpent  was  a  miracle,  and  whether  a  proper  miracle  was 
ever  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  Satan.  With- 
out doubt,  Satan,  and  those  under  him,  may,  if  permitted,  do 
strange  things,  —  things  unaccountable  to  us  ;  but  unaccount- 
able things  are  not  all  miracles.  They  do  not  necessarily  involve 
a  suspension  or  contravention  of  any  of  nature's  laws. 

And  as  to  the  alleged  miracles  of  wicked  men,  it  is  likely  that 
the  most  of  them  have  been  mere  tricks,  performed  by  some 
sleight  of  hand,  for  purposes  of  deception  and  of  gain.  Such,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  magicians  in 
Egypt.  They  did  certain  things  with  their  enchantments,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  was  some  deception  in  the  case, 
—  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  do  them  at  all.  And  so 
of  "  the  great  signs  and  wonders  "  which  our  Saviour  forewarned 
his  disciples  that  the  false  Christs  who  should  come  after  him 
would  perform.  We  know  what  these  ''  signs  and  wonders  " 
were,  for  Josephus  and  others  have  informed  us.  They  w-ere 
the  merest  cheats  and  impositions,  by  which  multitudes  of  the 
infatuated  Jews  were  deluded  to  their  destruction, 

T^e  come  back,  then,  to  the  position  first  assumed,  —  that  a 
clear  and  proper  miracle  is  an  event,  not  only  out  of  the  corn- 
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mon  course  of  nature,  but  contrary  to  it ;  transcending  obvi- 
ously the  capacities  of  creatures,  and  implying  in  all  cases  a 
direct  intervention  of  Almighty  power.  A  proper  miracle  always 
is,  and  may  be  known  to  be,  a  work  of  Grod. 

Now,  the  Bible  contains  accounts  of  many  such  miracles,  — 
miracles  extending  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  And  these  accounts 
are  true,  if  the  Bible  is  true.  And  the  miracles  performed  were 
real  miracles,  —  known  to  be  such,  both  from  their  nature  and 
their  results.  They  were  performed,  not  secretly,  but  openly; 
in  the  presence,  not  merely  of  partial  friends,  but  of  bitter  ene- 
mies, who  were  constrained,  much  against  their  prejudices  and 
their  inclinations,  to  confess  their  reality.  The  results  of  them, 
too,  were  not  momentary,  but  abiding.  The  plagues  of  Egypt 
continued  till  their  reality  was  painfully  and  universally  felt,  and 
till  Moses  was  entreated  to  pray  for  their  removal.  Those  who 
were  healed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  continued  healed  ; 
and  those  who  were  raised  from  the  dead  actually  lived  for  a 
considerable  time.  These  events,  therefore,  were  not  tricks, 
sleights  of  hand,  impositions  practised  upon  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  spectators,  but  sober  realities^  —  acknowledged  to  be  so  at  the 
time  by  both  friends  and  foes.  They  were  not  merely  strange 
and  unaccountable  things,  above  what  we  know  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  but  the  most  of  them  were  palpably  contrary  to  nature^ 
involving  a  contravention  or  suspension  of  some  one  or  more  of 
nature's  laws.  Those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  true,  must  be- 
lieve that  these  events  actually  took  place  as  there  described ; 
and,  if  they  took  place,  they  certainly  were  miracles^  and  the 
band  of  God  was  in  them. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Hume  that  the  occurrence  of 
a  miracle  cannot  be  established  by  any  amount  of  testimony. 
'  His  reasoning  on  the  point  is  to  this  effect :  ^'  Since  the  ground 
of  our  reliance  on  testimony  is  experience  and  observation,  and 
since  we  have  more  frequently  found  the  testimony  of  others  to 
be  false  than  we  have  seen  miracles  performed  ;  therefore,  when 
the  sacred  writers  speak  of  miracles,  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
tell  falsehoods  than  that  these  occurrences  actually  took  place." 
I  have  no  occasion  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  this  oft-refuted 
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objection  here.  It  flatly  contradicts,  as  it  was  designed  to  do, 
the  truth  of  Scripture.  It  contradicts,  also,  the  facts  of  nature ; 
for  nature  presents  miracles  a  hundred-fold  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Bible.  Geology  tells  us,  not  only  of  the  commence- 
ment of  organized  existence  on  this  earth,  but  of  the  successive 
destruction  of  old  species  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones.  But  the  commencement  of  every  species 
is  a  miracle.  Nature  has  a  law  according  to  which  the  differ- 
ent species,  when  once  in  existence,  may  perpetuate  themselves, 
but  no  law  according  to  which  a  new  species  may  be  commenced. 
The  origin  of  every  new  species  is,  therefore,  as  I  said,  a  miracle. 
And  miracles  of  this  nature  have  been  vastly  numerous.  They 
have  followed  each  other  through  countless  ages,  and  in  long 
succession.  Their  history*is  written,  not  on  parchment,  but  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  rocks,  which  are  now  beginning  to  be 
exhumed  and  investigated.  What  would  Mr.  Hume,  if  he  were 
living,  say  of  miracles  such  as  these?  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  testimony  of  apostles  and  evangelists,  certainly 
the  testimony  of  the  rocks  ought  to  be  believed. 

I  might  further  add,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume's  objection,  that 
the  main  premise  on  which  it  is  based  is  without  foundation. 

The  ground  of  our  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  others  is  not, 
as  he  alleges,  experience  and  observation.  This  we  know  from 
undeniable  facts.  Men  do  not  become  credulous  from  experi- 
ence, but  rather  incredulous.  Our  experience  of  the  deceit  and 
falsehood  of  the  world  leads  us  to  doubt,  more  than  to  believe. 
Children,  and  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience,  are  in 
the  habit  of  believing  almost  everything.  Now,  facts  such  as 
these,  so  common  and  obvious,  go  to  assure  us,  as  I  said,  that 
the  ground  of  our  reliance  on  testimony  is  not  experience  and 
observation.  Of  course,  the  grand  assumption  in  Mr.  Hume's 
argument  is  unfounded.  The  fact  of  miracles  may  be  proved* 
by  testimony,  just  as  well  as  any  other  fact ;  and  where  the  testi- 
mony in  support  of  them  is  conclusive  (as  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  in  the  case  before  us),  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  actu- 
ally took  place. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  Scripture  actually  occurred,  then  why 
did  they  occur  ?    What  was  the  leading  object  or  end  of  them  ? 
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They  must  haye  been  performed  by  God  for  some  great  purpose ; 
and  it  deeply  concerns  us  to  know  what  this  purpose  was. 

The  more  immediate  and  mbordinate  ends  to  be  answered  by 
miracles  may  have  been  various.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  per* 
formed  out  of  compassion  for  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  distressed. 
Others  were  inflicted  in  righteous  judgment  upon  the  wicked. 
OthjBrs  still  were  intended  for  the  trial  of  those  more  immediately 
concerned.  They  were  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  forming  and 
developing  character.  But  all  these  were  no  more  than  subor- 
dinate purposes.  They  were  not  the  grand  leading  object  in 
view.  This  must  have  been  something  vastly  higher,  and  of 
more  general  interest  to  the  world. 

The  great  end  of  miracles,  obviously,  was  to  attest  the  divine 
mission  of  those  who  performed  them^  and  the  divine  authority 
of  the  revelations  which  they  were  instructed  to  deliver.  In  fre- 
quent instances  this  object  is  brought  out  prominently  in  the 
record ;  in  others  it  evidently  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  con- 
stitutes the  leading,  pfompting  motive  for  the  exertion  of  mirac- 
ulous power.  Thus  when  Moses  went  with  a  message  from  God 
to  Pharaoh,  he  demanded  (as  it  might  have  been  presumed 
he  would)  "  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  ?  I 
know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  And  now  God 
proceeds,  by  a  series  of  stupendous  and  crushing  miracles,  to 
show  Pharaoh  who  he  is,  and  to  convince  him  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  God  of  Israel  he  is  himself  but  a  worm.  By  these 
repeated  miracles  Grod  attested  the  divine  commission  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  sanctioned  their  messages  as  coming  from  himself, 
and  at  length  constrained  the  unwilling  monarch  to  yield  to  the 
demands  which  at  first  he  had  so  proudly  resisted.  So  when 
the  murmuring  Israelites  fti  the  desert  called  in  question  (as  they 
often  did)  the  divine  commission  of  their  appointed  leaders,  and 
the  divine  authority  of  their  communications,  miracles  were 
almost  instantly  wrought  to  attest  and  sanction  both.  The  dry 
rock  is  smitten,  and  water  gushes  forth.  Aaron's  rod  flourish- 
eth,  while  the  others  are  dried  ujw  The  earth  opens  under  the 
feet  of  the  rebels,  and  they  go  down  alive  into  the  pit.  In  the  , 
days  of  Elijah,  the  people  were  halting  between  two  omnions, 
not  knowing  whom  to  recognize  as  true  prophets,  or  whether  to 
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worship  God  or  Baal.  And  to  satisfy  them  again,  a  notable 
miracle  was  wrought  Fire  comes  down  visibly  from  heaven, 
consumes  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  and  licks  up  the  very  water 
in  the  surrounding  trenches. 

And,  not  to  multiply  instances  from  the  Old  Testament,  our 
Saviour  continually  appealed  to  his  miracles  in  proof  of  his  Mes- 
siahship,  and  in  attestation  of  the  divine  authority  of  his  words. 
"  The  works  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  do,  the  same 
bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  "  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works^  that  ye  may  know  that  the 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 

The  grand  object  of  the  apostles'  miracles  was  precisely  the 
same.  "  They  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  follow- 
ingy  When  the  apostleship  of  Paul  was  called  in  question,  in 
vindication  of  it  he  appealed  at  once  to  his  miracles.  "  Truly, 
the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience, 
in  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds^ 

It  may  further  satisfy  us,  as  to  the  leading  object  of  miracles, 
to  take  into  consideration  tlieir  frequent  effect  upon  those  that 
witnessed  them.  This  was  to  compel  an  assent,  and  often  an 
unwilling  assent,  to  the  divine  mission  and  authority  of  those 
who  performed  them.  Thus,  the  miracles  of  Moses  convinced 
not  only  Pliaraoh,  but  the  magicians  themselves.  When  they 
saw  what  was  done,  they  were  constrained  to  acknowledge, 
"  This  is  the  finger  of  God."  The  miracle  of  Elijah  in  raising 
the  widow's  son  drew  from  her  the  following  noble  confession  : 
^^  Bj  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth  "  (fL  Kings  xvii.  24).  It  was 
the  miracles  of  Christ  which  convinced  Nicodemus  of  his  divine 
mission.  "  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  ; 
for  no  man  can  do  the  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  Gk)d  be 
with  him"  (John  iii.  2).  So  the  miracle  of  Paul,  in  smiting 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness,  convinced  all  who  saw  it 
of  the  truth  of  his  words.  *'  And  those  who  saw  what  was 
done  believed,  being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  " 
(Acts  xiii.  12). 
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In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  leading  design  and 
object  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.  They  were  designed,  as  I 
said,  to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  inspired  teachers,  and 
the  divine  authority  of  their  communications ;  and  thus  to  estab- 
lish the  faith,  not  only  of  those  who  heard  them,  but  of  all  who 
should  become  acquainted  with  their  words  and  works. 

Such,  then,  was  the  declared  design  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture; 
and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  Were  they  sufficient  for  the 
object  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  argument  from  miracles  for  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  conclusive  ? 

It  is  certain  that  our  Saviour  often  employed  this  argument, 
and  urged  it  home  upon  the  consciences  of  the  Jews.  Hence 
we  cannot  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  it  without  impeach- 
ing the  character  of  Christ.  But,  not  to  insist  upon  this  con* 
sideration,  let  us  look  into  the  argument  itself.  We  have  seen 
wh^  proper  miracles  are,  and  that  they  are  always  the  work  of 
Qod.  By  whatever  instrumentality  they  may  be  performed,  they 
involve,  of  necessity,  the  direct  intervention  of  Almighty  power. 
But  the  Scriptures  bring  before  us  a  long  succession  of  miracles, 
—  miracles  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  —  every  one  of 
which  was  wrought  by  Grod,  and  with  the  intent  to  attest  the 
divine  authority  of  those  revelations  which  he  was  making  to  the 
world.  Is,  then,  the  attestation  of  God  to  be  relied  on  ?  Is  his 
witness  in  this  most  important  matter  true?  If  so,  the  Scriptures 
are  from  him.  They  have  all  the  authority  which  he  can  give 
them.  They  have  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven  stamped  upon  them, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  and  honored  as  veritable  revelations  of 
his  truth  and  will. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  argument  from  miracles,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  which  infidels  and  skeptics  have  the  most 
frequently  and  violently  assailed ;  and  because,  when  properly 
stated  and  vindicated  (as  it  may  be,  and  should  be),  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation 
rests. 

The  remaining  arguments  in  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Scripture  may  be  presented  in  fewer  words. 

8.  The  next  I  shall  consider  is  that  drawn  from  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture.  To  look  into  futurity  and  disclose  distant  future 
12 
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events,  those  depending,  not  on  the  ascertained  laws  and  opera- 
tions of  nature,  but  upon  seeming  contingencies,  or  on  the  free 
actions  of  men  —  this  is  the  prerogative  of  Gbd  alone.  No  other 
being  in  the  universe  can  do  it.  And  so  the  case  is  represented 
in  the  Scriptures.  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me ;  de- 
claring the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the 
thmgs  that  are  not  yfet  done"  (Isa.  xlvi.  9, 10).  To  "  declare 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things 
that  are  not  yet  done ; "  in  other  words,  to  predict  the  distant 
and  contingent  future,  is  here  represented  as  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone.  In  another  passage,  God  challenges  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  divinity  by  predicting  future 
events.  "  Show  us  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that 
we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods  ; "  implying  that  if  they  could 
show  the  things  that  were  to  be  hereafter,  their  claim  to  divin- 
ity would  Ve  established  (Isa.  xli.  23).  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Apocalypse  a  vast  map  of  the  future  is  exhibited  under  the 
symbol  of  a  sealed  roll,  or  book ;  and  "  no  creature  in  heaven, 
nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the 
book,  neither  to  look  thereon.'^  We  are  here  taught  the  same 
lesson  as  before.  To  all  created  minds,  the  whole  contingent 
future  is  a  sealed  book  ;  and  a  sealed  book  it  must  remain, 
except  so  far  as  God  is  pleased  to  unseal  and  open  it. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  every  proper  prediction  is  a  rev- 
elation from  God.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so. 
Creatures  may  presume,  may  conjectui'e,  may  make  calcula- 
tions ;  but  God  alone  can  with  certainty  predict.  The  calcula- 
tions of  creatures  often  disappoint  them  ;  but  God's  predictions 
never.  These  are  sure  to  go  into  eflFect,  and  in  the  precise  way 
and  manner  which  he  has  indicated. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (xiii.  1-8)  which  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  conti*adict  the  statement  that  God 
alone  can  foretell  future  events.  "  If  there  arise  among  you  a 
prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he 
spake  unt6  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  and  serve  . 
them  ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet, 
or  that  dreamer  of  dreams ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you, 
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to  know  whether  you  love  the  Lord  your  Qoi  with  all  your  heart 
and  with  all  your  soul."  The  representation  here  is,  as  some 
have  thought,  that  the  seducing  prophet  or  dreamer  may  give  a 
sign  or  a  wonder  that  shall  come  to  pass  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  may  utter  a  real  prediction.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  repre- 
sentation implies  as  much  as  this  ?  The  greatest  bungler  at 
soothsaying  may  guess  right  in  some  instances.  An  adept  in 
the  business  may  do  so  frequently.  But  if  he  should  guess  right, 
and  the  thing  which  he  predicted  should  come  to  pass,  the  Isra- 
elites were  not  to  go  after  him,  more  especially  if  his  object  was 
to  draw  them  into  idolatry ;  but  they  were  to  regard  the  event 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  trial,  and  adhere  to  the  service'of 
the  Lord  their  doA. 

Or  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  seducing  prophet  to  utter  a  real 
prediction,  the  prediction  must  be  regarded  as  having  come, 
through  him,  from  God,  and  designed,  as  before,  for  the  trial  of 
his  people.  In  either  case  there  is  nothing  in  this  scripture,  or 
in  any  other,  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  every  real  pre- 
diction is  a  revelation  from  God. 

The  only  question,  then,  is,  Does  the  Bible  contain  real  predic- 
tions ?  And  what  fair-minded  reader  of  the  Bible  can  entertain 
a  doubt  on  this  subject  ?  Here  is  a  continued  series  of  predic- 
tions, reaching  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  many  of  which 
have  been  most  remarkably  fulfilled,  —  so  remarkably,  in  some 
instances,  as  to  constrain  the  unbeliever,  in  opposition  to  all  his- 
torical evidence,  to  affirm  that  the  alleged  prediction  must  have 
been  written  subsequent  to  the  events  foretold ;  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  history,  and  not  prophecy.  Witness  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
as  to  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and  the  return  of  the  Jews ;  and 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  beasts ;  and  our  Saviour's  prediction 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  declarations  of  all  the 
prophets  as  to  the  present  scattered  and  separate  state  of  the 
Jewish  people.  But  if  the  Bible  contains  real  predictions,  then 
certainly  it  contains  revelations  from  God,  and  is  of  divine 
authority. 

4.  Another  argument  to  the  same  point  may  be  drawn  from 
the  early  and  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity.  When  we  con- 
sider the  obstacles  which,  in  primitive  times,  opposed  the  prog- 
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ress  of  the  gospel,  the  feebleness  of  the  means  employed  to 
promote  it,  and  the  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  requisitions  as 
being  opposed  to  the  natural  feelings  and  characters  of  men, 
tliere  is  no  way  to  account  for  its  wide  and  rapid  diffusion  but 
by  regarding  it  as  of  divine  origin  and  authority.  False  reli- 
gions have  sometimes  spread  rapidly,  either  because  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  corrupt  propensities  and  habits  of  men,  or 
because  they  were  propagated  with  the  sword.  But  neither  of 
these  causes  wrought  anything  in  favor  of  the  spread  of  tlie 
gospel.  Their  influence  was  all  the  other  way.  The  sword, 
instead  of  being  wielded  for  its  support,  was  used  with  terrible 
effect  for  its  overthrow.  The  powers  of  earth  and  hell  were 
enlisted  against  it.  And  yet  this  hated  and  persecuted  religion 
prevailed,  in  face  of  all  opposition,  till,  in  less  than  four  hun- 
dred years,  it  became  the  religion  of  the  vast  Roman  Empire, 
and  virtually  of  the  civilized  world.  I  repeat,  there  Is  no  way 
possible  in  which,  under  the  circumstances,  to.  account  for  the 
early  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  but  by  supposing  it  to 
have  come  from  God.  ^ 

If  we  look  now  into  the  gospel  itself  ,  we  shall  find  additional 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.    This  is  evident  — 

6.  From  the  nature  and  excellency  of  its  doctrines.  From 
tl^e  very  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  certain  that  no  being  but  God  could  have  revealed  them. 
What  other  being  could  have  instructed  us  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  the  introduction  of  sin;  the  mysterious  mode 
of  the  divine  existence ;  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  peculiar  work  of  each  of  these  personages  in  our 
redemption;  the  resurrection  of  Uie  body ;  the  general  judgment; 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity?  A  book  instructing  us  on  these 
and  similar  topics,  and  telling  the  truth  j  must  necessarily  be  from 
God.  And  in  regard  to  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
when  we  ^consider  their  elevated  and  elevating  character, — 
their  reasonableness,  their  purity,  their  moral  excellence,  their 
immeasurable  superiority  to  all  the  works  of  mere  philosophers ; 
and  consider,  too,  that  their  human  authors  i^ere  unlettered  men ; 
poor,  despised  Jews  and  Israelites,  —  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  these  doctrines  must  Imve  bad  something  more  than  a  m^re 
human  origin.    They  must  have  come  from  God. 
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6«  The  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  may  be  argued  from  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  its  moral  code.  In  this  respect  it  dis- 
dains all  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  ethical  works  of 
antiquity.  It  is  as  much  above  them  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth.  But  how  came  the  illiterate  authors  of  the 
Bible  by  this  elevated  and  perfect  system  of  morality,  unless  they 
were  supematurally  taught  of  Gk>d  ? 

This  argument  may  be  presented  in  another  form.  The 
Scriptures  claim  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  If  th6y  are  not 
such,  they  are  a  gross  imposition.  But  who  imposed  them? 
Who  were  the  authors  of  the  cheat  ?  Not  ffood  men,  certainly ; 
for  good  men  would  do  no  such  thing.  Not  bad  men,  certainly ; 
for  bad  men  would  never  have  given  us  such  a  book  as  this. 
Ttie  purity  and  elevation  of  its  moral  code  and  character  utterly 
forbid  the  supposition. 

7.  The  fulness  of  Scripture  is  an  evidence  of  its  divine  or- 
igin. Human  compositions,  after  several  perusals,  usually 
become  uninteresting  and  insipid.  We  grasp  the  author's 
meaning,  we  possess  ourselves  of  his  ideas,  and  the  work 
becomes  stale.  But  not  so  the  Bible.  The  more  frequently 
and  closely  this  is  studied,  the  more  interesting  it  becomes. 
Something  new  and  excellent  is  discovered  at  every  sitting. 
At  the  close  of  a  long  life,  the  most  diligent  students  ot  the 
Bible  have  often  said  that  they  seemed  to  have  but  just  entered 
on  a  boundless  field.  Like  the  widow*s  barrel  and  cruise,  this 
holy  book  is  never  exhausted,  though  continually  supplying 
materials  for  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth.  Few  of  the 
human  race  are  so  weak  as  not  to  be  capable  of  understanding 
much  of  the  Bible ;  none  are  so  great  and  learned  as  to  com- 
pass and  comprehend  it  all. 

8.  In  nothing  is  the  Bible  more  remarkable,  and  more 
*  clearly  of  divine  origin,  then  in  Us  exact  adaptation  to  huma/n 

wants.  It  is  in  diis  respect,  emphatically,  the  one  thing'  needful. 
Situated  as  men  ar6  in  the  present  world,  they  stand  in  need 
of  many  things.  They  need  light  and  instruction ;  need  motives 
and  encouragemenly ;  need  a  Saviour,  and  a  Sanctifier ;  need 
spiritual  protection  and  support  They  need  to  be  enlightened 
in  regard  to  the  unseen  and  endless  Aiture ;  —  to  know  what 
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ihej  are,  and  what  they  must  be  ;  what  God  has  done  for  them, 
and  what  they  must  do  for  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  happy  forever.  Now,  without  going  into  any  discussion,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  in  the  general,  that,  in  respect  to  all  these  most 
important  particulars,  the  Bible  is  just  what  we  need.  It  shows 
itself  to  have  come  from  a  Being  who  knows  our  wants,  and  has 
most  wisely  adapted  his  revelations  to  meet  them. 

9.  Another  argument  for  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
Scripture  grows  out  of  the  harmony  of  its  several  parts  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  teachings  of  nature.  Between  the  two 
Testaments,  and  the  diflferent  parts  of  each  of  them,  there  is  a 
remarkable  and  perfect  agreement.  The  design,  the  end,  the 
doctrines,  the  duties,  the  hopes  encouraged  and  the  motives 
urged,  are  throughout  the  same,  and  are  consistent  one  with 
another.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  usually  delivered  in  detached  sen- 
tences and  unconnected  propositions,  rather  than  in  regular 
discourses ;  and  since  the  writers  lived  in  ages  and  countries 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
certed the  coincidences  which  appear  in  their  books.  One  part 
of  the  harmony  of  Scripture  consists  in  the  agreement  between 
symbol  and  substance,  type  and  antitype,  —  an  agreement 
involving  the  nature  of  a  prediction,  and  which  could  have  been 
effected  by  no  being  but  God. 

Other  religions,  which  prevailed  extensively  in  ancient  times, 
and  prevail  now,  present  many  things  contradictory  to  the  teach- 
ings  of  nature ;  at  which  science  and  reason  and  the  moral 
sense  revolt.  But  not  so  the  Bible.  This  is  a  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  —  with  many  and  glorious  additions, 
but  with  no  contradictions.  Both  are  manifestly  from  the  same 
great  Author. 

10.  There  is  something  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  sacred' 
writers  which  indicates  an  accompaiiying  divine  assistance  and 
wisdom.  I  refer  now  to  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  they 
throw  out  their  ideas  and  announce  their  decisions  on  the 
most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  subjects,  —  those  farthest 
removed  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  human  thought.  We 
find  no  misgiving,  no  hesitancy,  no  apparent  labor  of  the  under- 
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standing  here^  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  had  the  writers 
been  left  to  their  own  unaided  powers ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ail  is  ^asj  and  positive  and  certain.  Thej  speak  ^^as  those 
having  authorily,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  The  explanation  is, 
they  had  authority.  Thej  had  %  commission  and  a  revelation 
from  the  Holy  One. 

11.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred 
from  tlie  power  which  has  attended  them,  and  from  the  great 
and  good  effects  which  they  have  produced  in  the  world.  This 
power  and  these  effects  may  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  light: 
either  as  bearing  on  the  individual,  or  on  society  in  general. 
In  reference  to  the  individual,  the  Scriptures  alone  —  of  all 
the  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion  that  have  ever  been  pro- 
claimed—  possess  the  power  of  subduing  the  heart,  and  radi- 
cally reforming  the  character  and  life.  The  Scriptures  alone 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  "  quick  and  powerful,  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword ; "  "  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds  ; "  and  ^^  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  sal- 
vation." Unless  these  Scriptures  are  from  God,  and  are  accom- 
panied to  the  soul  by  an  energy  from  heaven,  how  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  these  saving  results  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  ? 

As  to  the  good  effects  of  Christianity  upon  society  in  general, 
it  would  be  easy  to  write  volumes ;  but  I  can  say  only  a  few 
words.  Let  any  person  compare  the  state  of  tfat)  Christian  world 
—  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  and  morals, 
its  progress  in  learning  and  civilization,  its  humane  and  chari- 
table institutions —  with  the  state  of  the  heathen  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times,  and  he  will  see  what  are  the  tendency  and 
effects  of  Christianity.  Or  let  any  one  compare  the  characters 
of  true  Christians — their  holy,  exemplary  lives  and  happy  deaths 
<— with  the  lives  and  deaths  of  modern  infidels,  and  he  will  see 
the  same.  And  the  only  reason  why  this  argument  is  not  more 
convincing  is,  that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  so  poorly 
developed.  If  the  gospel  were  universally  received  and  obeyed, 
'Wars  and  fightings  would  cease;  superstition,  oppression,  and 
every  form  of  wickedness  would  come  to  an  end ;  and  virtue 
and  happiness  would  reign  throughout  the  world.     All  men 
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would  then  see  and  acknowledge  that  a  religion  which  bore 
such  fruit,  which  produced  such  great  and  good  results,  must 
have  originated  in  heaven. 

12.  I  have  but  another  argument  to  urge  in  favor  of  the  divine 
authorify  of  the  Bible,  —  the  Ame  which  was  urged  in  support 
of  its  truth :  it  is  that  which  the  Christian  finds  in  his  own  souL 
^*  If  any  man,''  saith  Christ,  ^*  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  GodP  True  Christians  have  ful- 
filled the  condition  here  proposed,  and  they  realize  the  truth  of 
the  promise.  They  do  know  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  Ood. 
They  find  such  a  blessed  agreement  between  the  representations 
of  Scripture  and  the  feelings  of  their  own  hearts,  that  they  can- 
not doubt  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  It  must  have 
proceeded  from  that  same  Being  who  knows  the  hearts  of  his 
children  perfectly,  and  has  so  accurately  set  tliem  forth  in  the 
pages  of  his  Word.  This  argument  has  more  weight,  probably, 
than  every  other,  with  Christians  in  common  life,  to  remove 
their  doubts,  and  give  them  a  settled,  unwavering  faith  in  the 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

If  the  Bible  is  God's  book,  coming  to  us  in  his  name  imd  by 
his  authority,  then  it  deserves  a  most  serious  and  reverent  atten- 
tiofL  Who  would  not  listen,  were  God  to  speak  to  him  in  an 
audible  voice  from  the  heavens  ?  Yet  Gk)d  is  as  really  speaking 
to  us  in  his  Word,  as  though  he  addressed  us  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der from  the  skies.  The  Apostle  Peter,  on  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration, actually  heard  the  Holy  One  speaking  to  him  from 
the  clouds.  Referring  to  this  event,  near  the  close  ot  life,  the 
apostle  says :  "  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy^  unto 
which  ye  do  well  to  take  heed,  as .  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place"  (2  Pet.  i.  19).  Yes,  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ; 
more  to  be  regarded,  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  a  voice 
of  thunder  from  the  skies.  The  latter  might  deceive  us ;  the 
former  never  will.  We  might  stand  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  latter ;  but  respecting  the  author  of  the  former,  we  cannot, 
with  any  reason,  stand  in  doubt.  Let  us,  then,  listen  to  the 
exhortation  of  the  holy  apostle.  Let  us  give  diligent  heed  to 
this  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts. 
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LECTURE  X. 
THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  eudeayored  to  show  that  the  Scriptures 
are  of  divine  authority ;  in  other  words,  that  God  has  oiad^ 
supernatural  revelations  of  bis  truth  and  will  to  mankind,  and 
that  these  revelations  are  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  a  record 
of  them.  The  question  now  arises :  Is  tins  ^  merely  humoMrecordy 
in  the  main  faithful,  but,  like  everything  else  human,  fallible  and 
imperfect?  Or  is  it  a  divinely  inspired  and  infallible  record f 
Were  the  sacred  writers  left  to  their  own  unaided  wisdom  in 
accomplishing  their  work;  or  were,  they  so  inspired  and  at- 
sisted  as  to  be  secured  from  all  mistakes  and  errors^  being  led 
to  write  just  what  the  Divine  Spirit  would  have  ihem  write,  ajad 
in  just  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  them  write  it  ? 
These  last  questions  we  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  iAxm  defined, 
is  a  subject  by  itselfl  Other  subjects  are  intimately  connected 
with  it,  but  yet  are  distinct  from  it,  and  shoiild  be  kept  diathict. 
They  cannot  be  confounded  witji  it  without  embarrasaiiig 
the  question.  We  may  settle  the  canon  of  Scripture  ever  so 
satisfactorily;  we  may  settle  the  autheptijQily  and  integrity  of 
our  sacred  books ;  we  may  satisi^  ourselves  that  they  ara  tnie, 
and  contam  revelations  from  God :  hut  the  question  stiU  remaiM, 
What  kind  of  re(;ord  have  we  of  these  revelationa  7  This  reoQid 
was  made  by  men,  and  is  in  the  style  Md  the  language  of  men ; 
b^t  is  it  mefrdy  human  ?  Or  were  its  original  writers  so  guided* 
guarded,  superintended,  assisted,  that--^  without  aay  restnoAt 
upon  the  natural  exei^sQ  (^  their  own  powers-^  they  w^po  eoir 
Ued  W  giv9  u«  w  ViOerriug  itMdard  of  duty  aaid  of  troth  I 
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Theologians  have  spoken  of  several  kinds  of  inspiration ;  as 
that  of  elevatum^  of  stiperiniendence,  and  of  suggestion.  The  in- 
spiration of  elevation  is  a  mere  exciting,  quickening,  and  elevating 
of  the  human  faculties,  —  filling  the  soul  with  great  thoughts 
and  strong  emotions,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  give  utterance  to 
just  and  noble  sentiments.  Such  was  the  inspiration  of  some  <^ 
the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers.  Such  was  the  inspiration 
of  David  and  Daniel,  of  John  and  Paul.  Such  is  the  inspiration 
of  many  in  modem  times.  And  there  are  not  a  few  who  claim 
that  this  is  the  only  inspiration ;  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
common  gift ;  that  all  should  expect  it,  and  be  aspiring  after  it 
But,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  only  inspiration,  it  is  not  prop- 
erly inspiration  at  all.  Certainly,  it  is  not  inspiration  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  propose  to  consider  the  subject.  A  great 
many  causes  may  tend  to  excite  and  elevate  the  minds  of  itaen, 
— -  exciting  circumstances,  nervous  diseases,  narcotic  stimulants, 
etc. ;  but  shall  we  deem  all  such  persons  inspired  ?  Besides,  a 
large  part  of  the  Bible  seems  not  to  have  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  any  unnatural  excitement  or  elevation.  It  is 
simple  narrative.  It  is  plain,  sober,  didactic  prose.  Are  we, 
then,  to  regard  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  destitute  of  inspi- 
ration 7  This  theory  of  inspiration  is  a  virtual  denial  of  it,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  putting  the  Bible  on  a  level 
with  the  writings  of  other  ancient  sages  and  poets,  which  is  to 
take  away  utterly  its  divine  character,  and  make  it  no  longer 
of  binding  authority. 

The  distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  suggestion  and 
that  of  superintendence^  I  regard  as  one  of  degree,  and  of  no 
great  practical  importance.  The  first  supposes  the  Spirit  to  hare 
suggested,  throughout,  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  The  la^ 
ter  supposes  him  to  have  so  superintended  the  minds  and  hands 
and  pens  of  the  sacred  writers,  that  they  were  efifectually  guarded 
against  all  error^  and  were  led  to  write  just  that  which  God,  on 
the  whole,  preferred.  The  probability  is  that  both  these  kinds 
of  inspiration  were  enjoyed  at  times;  or  tliM  the  Spirit  was 
imparted  to  the  sacred  writers  in  different  degrees,  as  occasion 
required.  When  recording  direct  revelations  from  God, — 
things  about  which  tliey  had  no  other  means  of  knowledge ;  or 
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when  recording,  as  they  often  did,  the  very  words  of  the  Lord, 
uttered  by  him  in  his  own  person,  —  they  must  hare  had  what 
has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  The  very  words 
to  be  recorded  were  suggested  to  their  minds.  So  when  record- 
ing things  which  they  had  once  known,  but  had  forgotten,  they 
needed  (what  tlie  Saviour  expressly  promised  them)  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit,  to  ^^  brin^  all  things  to  their  remembrance."  But 
when  recording  events  of  which  they  were  fully  informed,  either 
from  personal  observation  or  the  information  of  others,  they 
needed  only  such  a  supervision  as  should  prevent  all  mistake, 
and  lead  them  to  write,  and  in  the  right  manner,  what  was  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will.  In  every  case  they  had  such 
assistance  as  tliey  needed,  in  order  to  give  to  the  world  a  divinely 
accredited  record  of  the  Sacred  Word, — an  infallible  stand|ard 
of  duty  and  of  truth. 

The  subject  before  us  has  been  embarrassed,  at  times,  by  not 
marking  the  distinction  between  inspiration  and  revelation. 
Revelation  is  the  direct  impartation  of  God's  truth  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet, — truth  of  which  he  could  in  no  otiier  way  obtain 
a  knowledge.  Inspiration  denotes  the  assistance  afforded  in  the 
utterance  of  (Jod's  truth,'  or  in  recording  what  Qod  was  pleased 
to  have  written  in  his  Word.  All  scripture  is  not  divine  revela- 
tion ;  but  all  scripture  is  written  under  a  divine  inspiration^  and 
consequently  is  an  infallible  record  of  what  Qoi  would  have 
recorded  for  our  **  instruction  in  righteousness."  There  are 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  are  not  true  in  any  sense,  and  of 
coarse  are  not  a  revelation  of  Ood's  truth.  Such  were  the  speech 
of  the  serpent  to  our  first  mother ;  and  the  message  of  Babshakeh 
to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah ;  and  the  spiteful  letter  of 
SanbaUat  to  Nehemiah ;  and  the  plea  of  TertuUus  against  Paul ; 
and  the  false  'reasonings  and  reproaches  of  Job's  three  friends* 
Yet  all  these,  and  the  like  scriptures,  may  have  been  written 
Udder  a  divine  inspiration.  We  have  a  true  and  inspired  ac- 
count  of  things  said  and  done,  however  fS&lse  they  may  be  in 
themselves. 

It  follows,  from  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  work  both  of  men  and  of  God ;  of  men  in 
the  reguliur  exercise  of  their  own  &oulties,  each  expressing  his 
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ilioaghts  in  his  own  natural  way ;  while  each  is  so  rapenritei, 
assisted,  directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  reoord  inMlibly 
Ood's  truth  and  will.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
sueh  a  union  of  the  divine  ageney  and  tiie  human,  in  the  work 
of  inspiration,  was  possible.  But  wo  have  proof  of  its  possibility^ 
and  also  of  its  credibility,  in  that  it  conforms  so  exactly  to  God's 
usual  method  of  operating  in  other  thin^.  It  is  in  God  that 
^*  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  '*  yet,  in  giving  us 
life,  and  breath,  and  being,  God  interrupts  not  the  regular  exer> 
cise  of  our  own  natural  powers,  but  rather  sustains  them.  The 
eonversion  and  sanctification  of  tlie  soul,  too,  is  the  work  of 
God ;  yet  in  this  work  there  is  no  interference  with  the  normal 
activities  of  hini  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  ^^  God  worketh  in  us, 
to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  while  we  ^*  work 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.''  And  just  so 
tn  the  matter  of  inspiration.  God  supervises,  assists,  restrains, 
suggests,  and  does  all  that  is  necessary,  that  the  utterance  er 
the  record  may  be  in  accordance  with  his  will ;  and  yet  the 
auigect  of  it  thinks  his  own  thoughts,  exercises  his  o?m  faculties, 
Mid  speaks  or  writes  much  after  his  own  natural  method. 

But,  widiout  further  explanation,  we  come  now  to  the  ques* 
iion  of  proof.  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  holy  Scriptures 
are>  in  tiie  sense  explained^  inspired  ?    And  I  remark  — 

1.  That  this  is,  a  priori^  a  reasonable  svpposUian.  If  God 
were  to  be  at  the  expense  of  making  a  revelsition,  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  leave  it  to  human  imperfection  and  weakness,  in-^ 
firmity  and  error,  to  make  a  record  of  it.  We  might  reasonably 
anticipate  that  he  would  so  inspire  and  assist  his  servants,  that 
they  should  utter  and  record  his  word  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  to  his  will.  This  certainly  is  a  reasonable  supposition ; 
and  it  should  prepare  us  to  look  with  favor  on  such  evidence  as 
may  be  presented  to  show  that  the  supposition  is  true. 

2.  In  my  last  Lecture  I  spoke  of  a  peculiarity  of  mann^  iu 
the  sacred  writers  as  furnishing  proof  of  their  divine  authority. 
The  same  consideration  may  be  urged  in  support  of  their  inspi-* 
ration.  The  style  of  our  sacred  %ooks  is  indeed  human,  as  I 
have  said.  It  shows  itself  to  be  the  style  of  iiien,-^of  men,  too, 
iE  ihe  exeretse  of  their  own  faenlties,  each  evincing  Mg  peott* 
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HaritfeB  of  education  and  thought.  And  yet  there  is  often  a 
eomething,  almost  indescribable,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
sacred  writers  which  shows  that  it  is  not  altogether  of  men ; 
that  it  carries  with  it  the  wisdom  and  tlie  power  of  Qod.  Wit-> 
nesB  the  ease  and  the  certainty  with  which  these  writers  an- 
nounce tiieir  decisions  on  the  deepest  and  most  difficult  subjects, 
-—  those  furUiest  removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  investi- 
gation and  thought  Witness,  also,  the  inexhaustible  fulness, 
the  unfailing  suggestiveness,  of  tne  Sacred  Writings.  When 
read  for  the  thousandth  time,  there  is  no  palling  upon  the  sense, 
or  wearing  out ;  but  always  a  welling  up  of  something  new, 
showing  a  depth  ci  meaning,  like  their  Author,  unsearchable. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  manner  in  the  sacred  writers,  when 
speaking  of  the  faults,  one  of  another,  or  when  describing  the 
wicked  actions  of  men.  In  either  case  there  is  no  exaggenttion 
or  concealment,  but  a  simple,  unimpassioned  annunciation  of 
tiie  truth.  Thus,  in  recording  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master,  *<  we 
find  no  stern  denunciation  of  the  act,  and  no  indignant  allusion 
to  its  cowardice  or  ingratitude ;  but  lightly,  as  the  glance  of  his 
Master's  eye  fell  upon  the  smitten  countenance  of  the  wayward 
apostle,  so  the  pen  of  the  sacred  writer  just  describes  the  occur* 
rence,  and  passes  on.'^  So  also  in  recording  the  suffisrings  and 
death  of  Christ.  ^*  There  is  no  strong  expression  of  human 
sympathy  accompanying  the  story  of  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
tiie  awful  scene  before  Pilate,  or  the  horrors  of  the  cross.  No 
burst  of  emotion  attends  their  Master's  body  to  the  tomb,  or 
welcomes  his  resurrection ;  and  yet  who  has  not  felt  that  this 
treatment  of  their  theme  but  adds  to  its  pathos  and  its  grand- 
eur ?  " 

The  divinity  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  sacred  writers  can 
be  best  appreciated,  perhaps,  by  comparisoh.  Let  the  intelligent 
and  candid  reader  but  step  off  firom  the  sacred  page  of  eith^ 
Testament,  and  begin  to  traverse  ottier  writings  of  nearly  the 
same  period,— for  instance,  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  works  of  Philo,  Josephus,  or  the  Christian 
I^Bithers, —  and  he  will  know  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
indescribaUe  something  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  sacred 
penmen  which  indicates  a -wisdom  Hbkt  is  from  above. 
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8.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case^  a  conskleraUe  porticm- 
<tf  the  Bible  must  be  inspired;  else  it  is  palpable  imposture.  In 
no  small  part  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  God  himself  speak^ 
ing  in  the  first  person.  We  have  what  purports  to  be  his  own 
words.  And,  if  the  Bible  is  true,  thej  are  his  own  words ;  and 
the. sacred  writers  must  have  been  verbcMi^  inspired  in  record- 
ing them.  So  in  the  Gospels,  we  have,  through  whole  chapters, 
what  purports  to  be  the  very  words  of  Christ  Now,  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels  may  have  been  perfectly  honest,  but  their  mem* 
ories  were  treacherous ;  and  how  could  they  be  sure,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  that  they  wjere  giving  the  real  words  of  Christ, 
unless  they  were  guided  and  assisted  from  above  ?  Hence  the 
value  of  that  promise  which  was  given  to  the  disciples:  ^^The 
Comforter,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  pour  remembrance^ 
whatsoever  I  have  qpoken  unto  you  "  (John  xiv.  26). 

There  are  still  other  portions  of  the  Bible  which,  if  they  are 
true,  must  be  inspired.  I  refer  to  those  parts  in  which  the 
writer  records  transactions  which  took  place  long  ages  before  he 
was  bom.  For  example  :  how  did  Moses  know  what  God  said 
to  Adam  and  Cain  and  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  tlie  other 
patriarchs,  and  what  these  men  said  in  reply,  unless  he  were 
under  a  divine  inspiration  7  He  might  have  received  some 
general^ac<iount  of  things  by  tradition ;  but  he  does  not  profess 
to  record  doubtful  traditions,  but  the  very  words  which  were 
spoken  one  way  and  the  other.  Yet,  in  order  to  this,  he  must 
have  liad  a  plenary,  verbal  inspiration. 

4.  The  sacred  writers  were  commissioned  of  Chd  to  give 
utterance  to  his  truth,  and  they  had  a  promise ^  expressed  or 
implied,  of  all  needed  assistance  in  their  work.  This  was  true  of 
Moses.  ^^  Now  therefore  go^  and  1  will  be  with  thy  mouthy  and 
/  will  teach  thee  what  thou  shall  say  "  (Ex.  iv.  12).  Here  we 
have  both  the  commission  and  the  promise,  —  an  express  prom^ 
ise  of  plenary  inspiration.  The  same  also  was  true  of  the  other 
prophets.  They  were  all  sent —  commissioned  of  God,  and  had 
a  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  tliat  he  would  be  with  them. 
^^  Thou,  therefore,"  says  God  to  Jeremiah,  ^^  gird  up  thy  loins, 
i^d  arise,  and  q)eak  unto  them  all  tliat  I  command  thee.    Be 
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not  diemtjed  at  flieir  faces,  lest  I  confoand  thee  before  them. 
And  they  shall  fi^t  agamst  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail 
agamst  thee ;  for  I  am  unth  theCj  saith  tlie  Lord  "  (J&r.  i.  17, 19). 
In  similar  language  Qod  commissioned  Ezekiel,  and  sent  hia 
forth.  ^  Son  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  a  rebellious  nation,  that 
hatii  rebelled  against  me.  I  do  send  thee  unto  them,  and  thou 
shalt  saj  unto  them,  TJius  saith  the  Lord  Ood.  Be  not  afraid 
of  them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their  words,  tliough  briers  iEtnd 
thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions. 
Thou  dialt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  thej  will  bear, 
or  whether  thej  will  forbear"  (Ez.  ii.  8-7).      • 

Jeremiah  had  an  express  commission  from  God,  twice  re- 
peated, not  only  to  speak  his  words  of  warning  and  rebuke, 
but  to  write  them  in  a  book.  *^  Teke  tliee  a  roll  of  a  book,  and 
write  therein  all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  against 
Israel,  and  against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations,  from  the 
day  that  I  spoke  unto  thee,  even  unto  this  daj."  Jeremiali 
did  as  he  was  commanded ;  and  when  the  infatuated  king  of 
Judali  had  destroyed  the  record,  the  prophet  was  commissioned 
to  write  again.  ^^Take  thee  another  roll,  and  write  in  it  all  the 
words  that  were  in  the  first  roll,  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath 
burnt"  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  28). 

The  Apostle  John  was  commissioned  to  write  the  book  of 
Bevelation ;  and  his  commission  was  repeated,  in  respect  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  no  less  than  twelve  times.  The  two  last 
instances  in  which  the  commission  was  repeated  are  particularly 
instructive  in  regard  ta  the  point  before  us.  ^^  Write^  Blessed 
are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  TTtese  are  the  true  saying's  of  Chd.^* 
**  And  he  tliat  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Write;  for  these  w&rds 
aire  true  andfaithfuiy  Who  shall  doubt;  after  declarations  sudi 
as  these,  that  John  wrote  the  Bevelation  at  the  command  and 
under  tlie  inspiration  of  God  ?  (Bev.  xix.  9 ;  xxi.  5.) 

That  tlie  apostles  acted  under  a  commission  from  Christ,  in 
going  forth  to  publish  his  truth,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt. 
As  much  m  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  that  was  given  to 
them,  — apostles  J  missionaries^  men  sent  forth  to  a  specific  work. 
And  that  they  had  assurances  of  all  needed  support  and  assist- 
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anoe^  amoanting  to  a  plenary  inspiration,  U  eerfadn.  ^^  Lo,  I 
am  with  jon  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worlcl"  <^  I  will 
give  you  a  wiotUh  mnd  unsdamj  which  no  adversary  oan  gainsay 
^  resist"  ^^  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
tiie  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shaU  teach  you  all  things^ 
and  bring  all  things  to  ^our  remembrance  ^  whatsoever  Iha/ve  said 
wUo  you^^  ^^  When  lie,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall 
guide  you  into  aU  truth.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  re- 
ceive of  mine,  and  sliall  show  it  unto  you.**  "  When  they  shall 
deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for 
it  shall  be  given  yoUy  in  that  same  hour,  what  ye  shall  speak; 
for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  youJ*  There  is  no  mistaking  the  import  of  language 
such  as  this.  We  have  here  promise  upon  promise  that  the 
servants  of  Christ,  in  giving  utterance  to  his  truth,  shoiild  be 
directed  by  an  influence  from  on  high.  Tliey  should  have  the 
Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  bring  all  things  accu- 
rately to  their  remembrance. 

And  now,  if  it  be  said  that  the  promises  here  quoted  refer 
rather  to  the  work  of  teaclring  than  writing,  I  answer,  first,  that 
this  is  ftot  true  of  them  all.  In  some  instances  inspired  men 
were  commissioned  specifically  to  write.  But  where  the  prom- 
ise does  refer  more  directly  to  the  work  of  teaching,  we  are  not 
to  regard  it  as  confined  to  this.  We  may  conclude,  dfortiori^ 
that  it  was  intended  to  reach  further.  For  if  inspired  men  stood 
in  need  of  divine  assistance  in  speakit^  the  word  to  those  imme- 
diately around  them,  much  more  did  they  need  it  in  committing 
this  living  word  to  writings  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  church  in  all 
coming  time.  And  that  same  good  Being,  who  was  so  careM 
to*meet  their  necessities  in  the  former  case,  assuredly  would  not 
fail  them  in  the  latter. 

6.  The  writers  of  both  Testaments  virtually  claimed  inspira* 
tion.  This  did  Moses  and  the  prophets  continually.  They  came 
to  the  people  with  a  ^^Thus  ecUik  the  Lord;*^  and  in  many  in- 
stances, through  whole  chapters,  they  profess  to  give  tlie  very 
words  of  the  Most  High ;  a  thing  which  they  could  never  do 
unless  tiieso  words  were  sugge^od  to  them  at  the  time. 

I^muLjs(€}^naa£t^  The  Spiriiof  the  Lord  spake  by  m 
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and  kis  ward  was  in  my  Umgue  '^  (2  Sam.  xxiii  2).    <<  Ike 
Sffifit entered  inio  me^^  saya  EEekiely  ^^  when  he  spake  to  me, 
and  set  me  upon  my  iSdet,  thati  heard  him  that  spake  unto  me  "  . 
(Biu  ii  2), 

The  writen  of  the  New  Testament  generally  speak  of  their 
communications  as  the  word  of  Oody  and  thus  rirtually  claim 
for  themselves  a  divine  inspiration.  ^^  It  was  necessary  that  the 
word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  unto  you."  ^^  They 
spake  the  word  of  Ood  with  boldness/'  ^^  I  certify  you,"  says 
Paul|  *^  that  the  goq>el  whidi  was  Q^eached  of  me  was  not  after 
man ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  J^  ^^  Which  things  we  speak, 
not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Shly 
Ohost  teacheth.^*  ^^  The  things  which  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandmenii  of  the  LordJ*  The  only  question  in  regard  to 
such  passages  is,  Do  the  writers  speak  the  truth  ?  If  they  do, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  their  inspiration. 

6.  The  sacred  writers  not  only  claimed  inspiration  for  them- 
selves, but  they  assert  it  one  of  another,  and  of  the  Scriptures 
generally.  The  titles  which  they  give  to  Ihe  Sacred  Writings  are 
miough  of  themselves  to  prove  their  inspiration.  They  are  not 
only  the  Scriptures,  ihe  writings, — which  is  itself  a  most  signifi- 
cant title,  —  but  tiiey  are  " ^  holy  Scriptures"  ** the  Scriptures 
of  truihy"  "  ihe  oracles  of  Ood,"  etc.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly 
expressive  title,  —  the  oracles  of  Ood.  No  one  can  doubt  as  to 
the  design  and  use  of  the  ancient  oracles.  Among  the  befithen 
they  were  the  place  where  the  voice  of  the  god  was  heard — where 
his  responses  were  sounded  forth.  Yet  this  most  significant 
\itle  is  given  by  Paul  to  the  eotiro  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.    They  are  "  the  oracles  of  Gk)d  "  (Bom.  iii.  2). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  prophets  lived  and  wrote  either  during 
the  captivity  or  before  it.  Let  us  now  consult  those  of  them 
who  wrote  after  the  captivity,  and  see  how  unequivocally  they 
ascribe  inspiration  to  the  porophets  who  preceded  them*  ^^  We 
have  forsaken,"  says  Ezra,  '^tby  commandments,  which  thou 
hast  commanded  by  thy  servants  the  prophets  "  (£z.  ix,  10). 
^^  Yet  many  years,"  says  Nehemiah,  ^^  didst  thou  forbear  them, 
and  testifiadst  against  them  by  (kif  Spirit  in  thy  prophets"  (Nab. 
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ix.  80),  "  They  made  their  hearts/'  says  Zechariah,  "  like  an 
adamant  stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words 
which  the  Lard  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his  S^rit  by  the  former 
prophets  "  (Zech.  vii.  12).  In  passages  such  as  these,  to  which 
many  of  like  import  might  be  added,  the  inspiration  of  the  earlier 
prophets  is  most  expressly  asserted.     . 

Our  Saviour  uniformly  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  —  meaning, 
of  course,  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  —  BAthe  Word  of  Oody 
and  inspired.  Addressing  the  Sadducees,  he  says :  ^^  Have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  sjyken  unto  you  by  Oodj  saying,  I  am 
the  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  the  Ood  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  ?  "  "  The  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  of  David,"  etc. 
<'  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ohost  by  Esaias  the  prophet,"  etc.  ''  The 
word  of  Ood  cannot  be  broken  "  (John  x.  35).  ^^  Making  the 
word  of  God  of  none  efTect  by  your  traditions "  (Mark  vii. 
12). 

Paul  thus  testifies  on  the  point  before  us :  ^^  AU  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.**  "  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  Ood  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.**  ^^  Gk)d,  who  at  sundry  times  and  vi 
divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  by  the  prophets^  hath  in 
these  latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.**  Nothing  can  be 
more  decisive  than  this  testimony.  If  language  such  as  this 
does  not  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  no  language  can.  I 
only  add — 

7.  The  full  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  in  all  periods  of  its  history.  Nothing  further  need 
be  said  to  show  that  the  sacred  writers^  both  before  and  after 
Ohrist,  held  this  doctrine.  We  have  seen  that  they  had  th6 
promise  of  inspiration;  that  they  claimed  it;  and  that  they  assert 
it  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  of  one  another.  But  how 
was  the  doctrine  held  by  learned  Jews,  between  the  closing  of 
the  ctoon  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  opening  of  the  New  ? 
And  how  by  the  early  Ohristian  Fathers  ?  Looking  into  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  following 

prayer  in  Baruch :    ^^  0  Lord  our  God, as  thou  speakedst 

to  thy  servant  Moses  in  the  day  that  thou  didst  command  him  to 
write  thy  law**    In  Ecclesiastious,  the  law  of  Moses  is  spoken 
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of  as  "  ^  coverkmt  of  the  Most  Bigh^^*  which  "  covenant  is 
everlasting,"  its  "  light  uncorrupt,"  and  its  "  decrees  eternal." 

Philo  entertained  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  inspiration, 
representing  the  subject  of  it  as  unconscious,  his  spirit  being 
controlled  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  The  prophet,  for  the 
time,  is  like  "  an  instrument  moved  invisibly  by  God's  power." 
All  his  utterances  proceed  from  the  suggestions  of  another. 
The  prophetic  rapture  having  overcome  his  faculties,  the  Divine 
Spirit  takes  full  possession  of  him,  dwells  in  him,  and  moves 
the  entire  organism  of  speech,  prompting  to  the  announcement 
of  all  that  he  foretells. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Philo  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets.  Those  of  Josephus  were  much  the  same.  He  speaks 
of  the  books  of  Scripture  as  "  divine."  "  It  is  implanted  in 
every  Jew,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  to  esteem  Jhese  books  as 
the  ordinances  of  God;  to  stand  fast  by  them ;  and  in  defence  of 
them,  if  need  be,  to  die." 

With  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  can^  have  no  better  evidence  than  their  creeds.  The 
creed  of  Irenssus  commences  thus :  ^^  The  church,  though  it  be 
dispersed  over  all  the  earth,*  has  received  from  the  apostles  the 
belief  in  one  God,  the  Father ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  ihe  prophets."  In 
the  Nicene  Creed,  as  completed  by  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple, we  have  the  following :  "  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tlie  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
who  with  the  Father  and  Son  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  and 
who  epake  by  the  prophets." 

Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap. 
45),  says:  ^^  Give  diligent  heed  to  the  Scriptures,  the  true  say- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Justin  Martyr  says :  ^^  Think  not  that  the  words  which  you 
hear  the  prophet  speaking  in  his  own  person  are  uttered  by 
himself.  Being  filled  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  from  the  Divine 
Logos  which  moves  him  "  (Apol.  i.  386). 

"  The  Sacred  Books,"  says  Origen,  **  breathe  the  fulness  of  (he 
Spirit.  There  is  nothing,  either  in  the  law,  in  the  gospels,  or 
in  the  apostles,  which  did  not  descend  from  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty"  (Works,  Vol-  iiL  p.  282). 
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"  It  is  needlfess  to  inquire,*^  says  Gregory  the  Great,  "^lio 
wrote  the  book  of  Job ;  since  we  may  surely  believe  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  its  author  "  (Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  7). 

"  What  avails  it,*'*  says  Theodoret,  **  to  know  whether  all  the 
Psalms  were  written  by  David  ?  it  being  plain  that  all  were  com- 
posed wilder  the  influence  trf  the  Divine  SpirU  "  (Works,  Vol.  i. 
p.  895). 

It  is  neediest  to  quote  further  from  the  early  Christian  Fathers. , 
They  were  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  took 
high  ground  in  regard  to  it.  They  commonly  spoke  of  the 
Scriptures  as  "  the  law  of  GU)d,"  "  the  word  of  God,"  "  the 
voice  of  God,"  "  the  oracles  of  Heaven,"  "  the  oracles  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  as  **  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God;"  as  « the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Borrowing  the  figure  from  PMlo, 
they  not  unfrdquently  compare  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  when 
under  the  divine  influence,  to  an  instrument  of  music,  into 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes,  and  on  the  strings  of  which  he 
Strikes.  They  even  represent  those  as  infidels  "who  do  not 
believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  uttered  the  divine  Scriptures" 
(Euseb.,  Book  V.  Chap.  28). 

But  this  blessed  doctrine  of  inspiration,  so  dear  to  the  church 
in  its  earliest  and  purest  times,  is  doubted  of  by  many  at  the 
present  day.  A  variety  of  objections  have  been  urged  against 
it,  which,  before  we  close,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  examine. 

1.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  that 
(hey  were  imperfect  men,  —  ignorant,  envious,  prejudiced,  and 
sometimes  at  variance  among  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the 
apostles,  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  their  ministry,  were 
not  what  they  should  be.  They  were  imperfect  men ;  and  so 
were  all  the  sacred  writers.  But  this  does  not  militate  against 
the  fact  of  their  inspiration.  No  one  supposes  them  to  have 
been  inspired  at  all  times,  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  fellow-men.  It  was  only  while  employed 
in  giving  utterance  to  the  truth  of  Crod,  either  in  teaching  or 
writing,  that  they  needed  inspiration,  or  enjoyed  the  gift.  And 
thus  far  tliey  might  be  inspired,  notwithstanding  any  remaining 
^defects  of  character. 

2.  K  ht^i  been  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  plenary  inq)irationy 
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tbtt  there  ure  great  dififorences  of  style  in  diflferent  parte  of  the 
Bible, — each  individual  seeming  to  write  and  speak  in  his  own 
peculiar,  natural  way.  And  so,  on  the  theory  of  inspiration 
which  we  adopt,  we  might  suppose  it  would  be.  If,  as  some 
have  believed,  the  sacred  writers,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  had  been  deprived  of  the  regular  exercise  of  their 
own  powers,  so  as  to  be  mere  passive  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  €k>d,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  connecting  the  idea  of 
inspiration  with  great  uniformity  in  point  of  style.  But  if,  as 
we  hold,  they  were  left  to  tiie.  natural  exercise  of  their  own 
powers,  while  they  were  instructed,  guided,  superintended  by 
the  Spirit,  and  led  by  him  to  write  that,  and  only  that,  which 
was  agreeable  to  his  will,  then  tiie  differences  of  style  which  ap- 
pear in  their  writings  are  n9  objection  to  the  idea  of  their  inspi- 
ration.   They  are  just  what  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

That  these  differences  of  style  ^re  consistent  with  even  a 
verbal  inspiration,  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
In  many  parts  of  Scripture,  as  before  remarked,  we  find  Ood 
qieaking  in  his  own  person.  Whole  chapters  of  tiiis  nature 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  prophets. .  Now,  in  such  chapters 
there  must  have  been  a  verbal  inspiration.  The  very  words 
must  have  been  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  writers.  And  yet 
we  find  the  same  diflferences  of  style  here  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Gk>d,  speaking  in  his  own  person  by  the 
mouth  of  Hoeea  or  Amos,  adopte  Utie  style  of  these  men ;  but 
when  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  or  Joel,  he  adopts  the 
higher  and  more  poetical  diction  of  these  prophets. 

8.  The  proof  of  inspiration,  we  have  seen,  rests  mainly  on  the 
testimony  of  the  sacred  writers.  Now,  it  has  been  objected  that 
these  writers,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  may  not 
have  been  conscious  of  his  presence  with  them,  and  consequently 
were  not  prepared  to  give  a  valid  testimony  in  the  case.  But  it 
is  evident  finom  the  Scriptures  that  the  sacred  writers  did  know 
when  they  were  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  They  were 
fiot  in  tiie  Spirit  at  all  times ;  and  when  the  inspiration  was  upon 
them,  tmd  Grod  was  speaking  by  thiem,  they  mtist  have  known 
it  Did  not  Hoses  know  when  Otoi  met  him,  and  gave  him  his 
to  Pharaoh  T    Did  he  not  know,  when  he  was  writing 
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out  the  law,  that  he  was  writing  God's  words,  and  not  his  own  ? 
And  when  it  is  said  so  many  times  over  by  the  prophets,  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,"  did  they  not  know  whereof 
they  affirmed  ? 

Of  the  ]»articular  state  of  the  prophets'  mind,  while  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  we  can  have  no  accurate  concep- 
tion, having  had  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  same.  Per- 
haps they  were  not  all  affected  in  the  same  way.  But  that  there 
was  a  peculiarity  about  their  state,  of  whicli  they  were  fully 
conscious,  and  which  enabled  them  to  give  a  decided  and  valid 
testimony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  "  I  am  full  of  power,"  says 
the  Prophet  Micah,  ^^by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment, 
and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  unto 
Israel  his  sin  "  (Mic.  iii.  8).  Jeremiah  resolved,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  he  would  not  again  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  or 
speak  any  more  'in  his  name.  "  But  his  word,"  says  he, "  was 
in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones.  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay."  On  another  occasion 
Jeremiah  says,  "  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord ;  I  am  weary 
with  holding  in  ;  I  will  pour  it  out  upon  the  children,  and  upon  , 
the  assembly  of  young  men  "  (Jer.  vi.  11  ;*xx.  9).  Ezekiel  also 
says,  ^^  The  Spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  away  ;  and  I  went 
in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  strong  upon  me  "  (Ez.  iiL  14).  We  see,  in  these  scriptures, 
how  little  reason  there  is  to  call  in  question  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  know  when  they 
were  inspired,  or  whether  they  were  inspired  or  not. 

4.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this  whole  question  of 
inspiration  amounts  to  but  little,  since  we  have  naught  in  our 
hands  at  present  but  transcripts  and  translations,  1he  original 
copies,  which  alone  were  inspired,  having  long  been  lost.  But 
we  do  think  it  of  great  importance  to  have  had  an  inspired  and 
infallible  original.  From  such  an  original  all  the  existing  copies 
and  versions  came ;  and  though  we  have  not  the  autographs  with 
which  to  compare  them,  still,  we  can  compare  them  one  with 
another ;  we  can  judge  of  differences  where  they  exist ;  we  can 
judge  wherein  they  differ,  if  at  all,  from  the  original  copies;  and 
can  thus  approximate,  at  least,  to  the  true  standard.    The  origi- 
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Bal  copies  of  the  ancient  classics  have  all  passed  away ;  jet  we 
like  to  know  that  there  were  such  copiest  and  bj  careful  revis- 
ion, comparison,  and  criticism  we  can  measurably  restore 
them. 

A  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  a  version,  is  a  proper  subject  of 
criticism.  We  may  properly  inquire,  not  whether  the  original 
writers  made  mistakes,  but  whether  mistakes  have  not  occurred 
since ;  whether  the  copy  or  the  version  conforms  to  the  origi- 
nal. Thus  far  may  human  criticism  lawfully  go  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  no  further.  If  it  may  transcend  this  limit ;  if  it  may 
go  to  the  original  itself,  or  to  what  is  decided,  on  sufficient 
grounds,  to  have  been  the  original,  to  pass  upon  mistakes  and 
errors  there,  —  then  we  have  no  standard  left.  The  criticism 
of  copies  and  versions  has  come  to  be  a  science  of  well-defined 
principles,  which  has  been  rewarded  with  most  important  re- 
sults. ^^  But,"  as  one  has  well  said,  ^^  the  criticism  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  the  sitting  in  judgment  upon  those  who  preached 
and  wrote  by  inspiration,  and  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  brought 
all  things  to  remembrance  —  this  is  a  new  science,  one  upon 
which  we  do  not  care  to  venture,  and  the  results  of  which  we 
should  distrust  and  dread." 

5.  It  is  objected  to  the  idea  that  ^^all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  Gt>d,"  that  there  are  things  of  small  importance 
in  the  Bible,  —  things  not  worthy  to  be  inspired.  But  we  are 
not  suitable  judges,  always,  as  to  the  comparative  greatness  or 
smallness  of  events.  Thingd  may  seem  small  to  us  which,  in 
their  connections,  are  ^  of  vast  importance.  Oreat  efTecis  flow 
often  from  little  causes.  A  spark  of  fire  is  a  very  little  thing, 
but  it  may  result  in  an  explosion  ot  a  conflagration.  ^^The 
cloak  which  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest, 
bring  with*  thee,  and  the  books ;  but  especially  the  parchments." 
No  one  can  tell,  at  this  day,  of  how  great  importance  it  may 
have  been  to  Paul,  a  close  prisoner  at  Rome,  to  get  his  cloak, 
his  books,  and  his  parchments. 

But,  granting  that  there  are  small  things  in  the  Bible,  do  we 
not  find  the  same  in  nature  ?  Yet  who  would  conclude,  from 
the  existence  of  insects  and  animalcule,  that  Ood  was  not  the 
author  of  nature  ?    The  resemblance,  in  this  respect,  between 
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ibe  Bible  and  nature,  rather  indicates  that  both  may  hare  pnh 
oeeded  from  the  same  hand. 

6.  It  is  said  that  there  are  indelicate  expressions,  vulgarities 
in  the  Bible,  which  forbid  the  idea  that  it  should  all  have  been 
inspired*  But  are  we  fully  competent  to  judge  in  regard  to  this 
matter  ?  Shall  we  set  oursdres  up  as  the  standard  of  delicacy 
for  all  ages  and  people  ?  In  regard  to  this  matter,  like  most 
others,  the  notions  of  people  THry  in  different  places  and  at 
different  time&  What  would  be  sufficiency  delicate  to  an 
Oriental  now,  and  would  hare  been  so  regarded  by  our  own 
fathers  and  mottiers  two  hundred  years  ago,  may  strike  us 
differently;  Besides,  words  and  phrases  often  become  indeli- 
cate as  they  become  common;  and  there  is  a  necessity  for 
changing  them  for  those  which  are  less  common.  But  here  is 
a  book,  of  which  the  words  and  phrases,  as  they  stand  in  the 
original,  must  nerer  be  changed.  They  must  remain  the  same 
in  all  periods  of  time.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  principal  reason 
why  some  few  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  to  a  modem  ear,  may 
seem  indelicate. 

7.  It  is  further  objected  that  there  is  false  philosophy  in  the 
Bible.  It  speaks  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting  and  standing 
still.  It  represents  the  firmament  as  a  shining  canopy  over  our 
heads,  and  the  opaque  moon  as  one  of  the  lights  of  heaven.  To 
this  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  the  Bible  was  not  designed  to 
teach  us  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  book  of  natural  science.  In 
describing  natural,  risible  objects,  the  writers  were  directed, 

'  and  for  the  best  reasons,  to  speak  phenomenaUy;  to  use  the  cur- 
rent phraseology  of  the  times ;  to  write  according  to  invariablo 
appearances,  without  any  philosophical  theory  whatever.  And 
we  should  as  soon  think  of  charging  a  writer  with  falsehood 
now,  who  should  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  of 
the  moon  as  one  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  as  to  prefer  the  like 
charge  against  Moses,  and  inrast  that  he  could  not  have  been 
inspired  because  such  a  phraseology  occurs  in  his  writings. 

8.  It  is  still  further  objected  that  there  are  contradictions  in 
the  Bible.  That  there  are  a  few  seeming  inconsistencies*— 
passages  which,  with  our  means  of  knowledge,  we  may  not  i^ 
able  fully  to  harmonise — need  not  be  denied.    But  that  there 
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were  snj  real  contradietuuis  in  the  ori^nal  Serif^res,  as  ihey 
came  from  Ood,  is  what  no  believer  in  divine  inspiration  can 
admit,  and  no  denier  of  it  oan  provo.  We  apeak  advisedly  on 
the  eidgect,  having  had  occasion,  within  the  last  few  months,  to 
examine  most,  if  not  all,  the  cases  which  have  been  alleged*^ 
Some  are  the  result,  obviously,  of  mistake  in  transcribing, 
traaslatmg,  or  interpreting;  while  others  arise  from  our  igno- 
rance c^  attendant  circumstances,  and  might  at  once  be  harmo- 
nized if  tiiese  were  fully  known.  With  regard  to  alleged  con- 
teadictions  in  the  Bible,  most  heartily  do  we  acquiesce  in  the 
following  declaration  of  Justin^  in  liis  dialogue  with  Trypho : 
^^  I  dare  not  ettber  imagine  or  assert  that  the  Scriptures  contra- 
dict each  other ;  but  were  any  passage  adduced  which  had  the 
ajqiearance  of  being  o^)06ed  to  another,  being  altogether  per- 
suaded that  no  such  opposition  really  exists,  I  will  rather  confess 
that  I  do  not  mysdf  understand  what  is  said  '^  (chi^.  Ixv.  p. 
162). 

9*  it  Ins  been  objected  to  Hie  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  its  wiitora  sometimes  make  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  inoorrectly,  and  apply  them  improperly.  They  do 
not  always  quote  with  strict  verbal  accuracy,  nor  do  they  pre* 
t^id  to ;  but  we  see  not  how  this  can  be  urged  against  eitfier 
tiieir  inspiration  or  their  truth.  How  often  do  we  thus  quote 
&om  the  Scriptures,  and  from  other  books,  without  any  tm- 
peaehment  of  veracity ! 

Nor  do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  always  apphf  the 
language  quoted  from  the  Old  according  to  its  original  and  lit- 
eral acceptation.  In  some  few  instances  they  adopt  this  language 
»  a  jdiraseology  fitmiliar  to  them,  in  which  to  express  and  en- 
force their  thoughts ;  just  as  the  classical  schokr  sometimes 
incorporates  a  passage  fr(Mn  his  lavorite  author,  without  stopping 
to  inquire  whether  his  application  of  it  is  precisely  according 
to  the  original  intent  It  is  to  his  purpose,  he  adopts  it,  and 
passes  on.  To  the  aposdes  and  evangelists,  the^Old  Testament 
was  almost  their  only  dassic.  Its  language  was  dear  and  famil- 
iar to  them.  They  were  literally  men  of  one  book.  And  from 
this  loved  bo<dc  they,  in  some  few  instances,  take  a  passage  or  a 

1  See  CtaiMlMi  aeriew  ibr  JUj,  ISS,  p^  SKMU. 
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clause,  because  it  is  a^^site  and  illustrative,  without  pretending 
to  applj  it  just  as  it  was  applied  by  the  original  writer.  Now, 
we  see  nothing  in  this  which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  their 
good  character,  or  their  inspiration.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  language  thus  quoted  becomes,  by  its  adoption, 
the  language  of  inspiration,  and  carries  with  it  a  divine  authority. 

10.  The  imprecations  of  David  are  sometimes  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  But,  so  £eur  from  being 
an  objection,  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  these  imprecations, 
in  the  connections  in  which  they  stand,  and  in  consistency  with 
the  acknowledged  good  character  of  David,  but  by  supposing  him 
inspired.  If  he  spoke  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  mingled 
up  his  imprecations,  as  we  sometimes  find  them,  with  the  highest 
strains  of  devotional  feeling,  this  certainly  was  very  strange. 
It  was  unaccountable.  But  when  we  regard  him  as  an  inspired 
prophet  of  Gt>d, — standing  inr  the  place  of  God ;  the  visible  bead, 
under  Gt>d,  of  the  theocracy ;  and  denouncing,  by  divine  inspi- 
ration, the  judgments  of  Gbd  against  the  enemies  of  his  church 
and  people,  —  the  case  assumes  a  very  difierent  aspect.  The  in- 
q)iration  of  the  writer,  instead  of  creating  a  difficulty,  relieves 
one.     The  mystery  of  the  case  is  in  great  measure  removed. 

11.  It  is  said,  finally,  that  Paul,  in  some  places,  expressly 
disclaims  a  divine  inspiration :  ^^  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the 
Lard.  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believetii  not,  and  she 
be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away."  "  Con- 
cerning virgins,  I  have  no  comnumdment  of  the  Lard;  yet  I  give 
my  judgment,  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  "  (1  Oor.  vii. 
12,  25).  In  these  passages  the  apostie  disclaims,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  not  divine  inspiration,  but  his  having  any  express  divine 
command  to  be  enforced.  He  was  not  inspired  to  lay  positive 
ityunctions  upon  the  Corinthians,  in  respect  to  these  matters,  as 
from  Gtody  but  rather  to  give  his  judgmentj  his  advice.  ^^  Herein 
I  give  my  adviccj^  etc.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  thinks  he  has 
the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  vii.  40).  And  if  Paul  thought  that  he  had 
the  Spirit,  who  shall  say  or  think  that  he  had  not  ? 

There  is  another  passage  which  is  sometimes  quoted  to  dis- 
prove the  inspiration  of  Paul.  ^^  That  which  I  speak,  /  ^eak 
noi  after  the  Lord^  but  as  it  were  foolishly,  in  this  confidence  of 
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boasting"  (2  Cor.  xi.  17).  The  apostle  here  speaks,  not  after 
the  Lord;  that  is,  not  after  the  Lord*s  example y  not  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Lord,  without  disclaiming  at  all  a  divine 
inspiration.  He  may  have  been  plenarily  inspired,  and  yet  not 
speak  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Lord. 

The  full  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  here  explained, 
proved,  and  vindicated,  is  a  doctrine  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. It  is  so  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at  this  time, 
when  such  insidious  and  persevering  efforts  are  made  to  wrest  it 
from  us.  If  the  Bible  is  not  inspired  in  the  sense  explained,  if 
it  is  not  all  inspired,  then  it  is  not  an  infallible  standard  of  truth 
and  duty,  and  nothing  can  be  certainly  known  or  established  by 
it  We  may  think  it  a  good  book,  a  remarkable  book,  the  work 
of  good  and  honest  men  ;  and  yet,  if  not  inspired,  it  is  marked 
with  imperfections,  of  which  its  readers  must  judge  for  them* 
selves.  We  may  believe  that  it  contains  revelations  from  €k>d ; 
but  if  it  is  not  an  inspired  book,  if  it  is  not  all  inspired,  then 
who  shall  tell  us  n^at  particular  parts  are  inspired,  and  what 
not ;  how  much  to  receive  as  the  word  of  GK)d,  and  how  mtich 
to  impute  to  the  ignorance  or  the  device  of  man  ?  One  passage 
may  seem  unreasonable  to  me,  and  I  may  reject  it^  as  constitut- 
ing no  part  of  the  revelation.  For  the  same  reason,  my  neigh- 
bor may  reject  another  passage.  In  this  way  the  whole  Bible , 
may  be  rejected  by  one  or  another,  while  it  is  professedly  re- 
ceived. Most  of  the  old  English  infidels  professed  to  respect  the 
Bible,  and  to  receive  certain  portions  of  it  as  from  Ood,  while 
they  adopted  principles  which  went  to  undermine  and  destroy 
it  as  a  rule  of  life. 

If  the  Bible  is  not  inspired,  even  as  to  its  language,  then  it 
does  not  come  to  us  duly  autkenticatedj  as  the  word  and  the  law 
of  Gk>d.  In  all  authoritative  communications  or  laws,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  precise  words  of  the  lawgiver.  So  it 
is  with  human  laws.  The  judge  on  the  bench  must  have  the 
precise  words  of  tiie  law,  or  he  cannot  interpret  them.  The 
people,  too,  must  have  the  law  correctly  before  them,  or  they 
cannot  tell  what  it  requires.  Suppose  one  of  our  legislatures 
durald  undertake  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  but,  instead  of  writing 
diem  down  themselves,  or  causing  them  to  be  written  under 
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their  own  inspectioiiy  should  leare  it  to  the  r^)orter8,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house,  to  take  down  the  substance,  or  so  much 
of  them  as  they  could  recollect,  and  publish  them  in  the  news- 
papers. These  reporters  might  be  honest  and  capable  men ;  and 
yet,  who  would  regard  their  notes  as  laws  T  Who  could  deter- 
mine whether  they  had  been  correctly  reported,  or  whether  they 
expressed  the  real  sense  of  the  l^^ltture  ? 

In  matters  such  as  these,  we  want,  I  repeat,  the  matured  word^ 
of  the  lawgiver.  And  just  so  in  respect  to  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  purports  to  be  a  code  of  laws,  coming  down  to  us  from 
the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  imiverse,  and  binding  directly  on  our 
consciences  and  hearts.  But,  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly  au- 
thenticated, —  may  be  a  rule  of  life  to  us  here  and  of  judgment 
hereafter,  —  we  must  have  the  very  words  of  God.  A  merely 
human  record  of  his  truth  and  will  cannot  bind  us.  We  musk 
have  a  BiUe,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
Ood,  or  we  have  no  standard  by  which  to  walk,  or  on  which  to 
rely. 
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LECTURE  XI. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  SCRIPTURE. 

Bb? oEB  dismissmg  oar  inquiries  iu  regard  to  the  Scriptures^ 
it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  general  subject 
of  inUrpretatUm.  ^^  The  creed  of  the  Christiany"  sajs  the  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthu^asm,  ^^  is  the  fruit  of  exposi- 
tion. To  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrasea 
used  by  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohost, 
is  the  single  aim  of  the  studies  of  the  theologian.  hUerpreUUum 
ii  his  sole  function.^*  Though  the  language  here  used  is  strong, 
and  may  require  some  qualification,  yet  it  conveys  much  truth* 
The  science  of  interpretation,  more  especially  in  its  ai^Heation 
to  the  Sacred  Writings,  is  one  of  paramount  importance.  Trueii 
this  science,  like  many  other  good  things,  has  been  abused ;  yet 
this  is  no  valid  argument  against  its  legitimate  use.  IjcC  it  be 
employed,  as  it  ever  should  be,  futhfully,  honestly,  and  in  tlie 
fear  of  Ood,  and  Christians  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  it 
It  can  be  productive  of  no  other  than  good  results. 

All  Protestants  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  citable  of 
being  understood,  and  as  their  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  duty.  Hence  all  are  interested  alike  to  underatamd  the 
Bible ;  to  ^plj  to  it  correct  principles  of  uUerpreUUiony  as  tbey 
would  to  any  other  book ;  and  ascertain  what  is  really  ^^  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit" 

In  discussing^the  subject  before  us,,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  three  following  propositions : 

I.  There  are  established  principles  of  interpreting  language, 
which  all  men  coatinually  apply,  and  by  which  they  abide,  oa 
ordinary  sulgects. 
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II.  These  principles  are  straugelj  departed  from  by  many  in 
interpreting  the  Bible. 

III.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we  adhere  to  them,  in 
their  application  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  other  books. 

I  design  not  here  to  go  into  a  scientific  statement  and  illus- 
tration of  the  established  principles  of  interpretation.  These 
can  be  best  studied  in  books  appropriated  to  the  subject.  A 
moment's  thought  will  satisfy  any  person  that  there  are  such 
principles,  and  that,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not^  men  contin- 
ually apply  them,  and  abide  by  the  application.  Your  neighbor 
comes  to  you  with  some  interesting  article  of  intelligence.  He 
tells  his  story ;  you  understand  him :  you  make  reply,  and  he 
understands  you.  -  But  how  is  this  done,  unless  you  and  he 
have  some  common  principles  of  interpreting  language,  which 
both  (perhaps  unconsciously)  apply,  and  by  the  application  of 
which  you  both  abide  ?  Or  you  receive  a  letter  from  an  absent 
friend.  You  read  and  understand  it ;  and  you  return  an  answer, 
which  he  reads  and  understands.  Here,  again,  is  an  instance  in 
which  you  both  apply  some  known  and  established  principles  of 
interpretation,  and  in  which  you  abide  by  the  application.  But 
if  your  friend  should  write  you  that  he  was  dangerously  sick, 
and  you  should  insist  that  this  meant  that  he  was  very  poor  in 
point  of  property,  or  in  a  very  melancholy  state  of  mind,  and 
should  return  answer  accordingly,  you  and  he  would  in  this 
case  fail  of  applying  common  principles  of  interpreting  language ; 
and  you  can  easily  conceive  of  the  surprise  which  would  follow. 

One  of  your  neighbors,  for  a  satisfactory  consideration,  gives 
you  a  deed  of  a  valuable  piece  of  land.  You  understand  it  per- 
fectly, and  so  does  he,  and  both  are  satisfied ;  but  this  is  only 
because  you  both  interpret  the  instrument  according  to  some 
common  and  established  principles.  Should  your  neighbor  de- 
part from  these  principles,  and  insist  that  the  deed  to  you  and 
your  heirs  forever  meant  only  a  lease  for  a  limited  period,  con- 
tention and  confusion  would  be  the  consequence. 

Take  another  instance :  A  number  of  you  agree  to  form  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  some  favorite  object.  You  adopt  a 
constitution,  the  stipulations  of  which  you  all  understand,  and 
by  which  all  consent  to  be  governed.    Here,  again,  you  have 
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applied  common  principled  of  interpretation,  and  expect  to  abide 
by  the  application.  But  suppose,  on  experiment,  that  one  of 
the  members  nndcFBtands  the  most  important  article  in  the  con- 
stitution in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  rest  of  you.  He 
has  assented  to  the  article,  and  is  willing  to  assent ;  but,  then,  he 
insists  that  he  has  a  riglit  to  put  his, own  meaning  upon  the 
terms,  and  his  meaning  is  just  the  opposite  of  yours.  Here, 
again,  you  have  no  common  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the 
result,  as  before,  is  contention  and  confusion. 

These  familiar  illustrations,  the  number  of  which  might  be 
increased  indefinitely,  may  serve  to  show  that  there  are  esttdh 
lished  prindpUi  of  interpreting  hmguage^  which  are  suflBciently 
understood,  and  in  common  concerns  are  continually  applied. 
Witliout  them  we  could  not  hold  conversation  with  our  families, 
or  correspond  with  absent  friends,  or  transact  the  most  necessary 
afiairs  of  life.  Without  them  society  could  not  be  formed  ;  or, 
if  formed,  the  frame  of  it  could  not  be  held  together.  Indeed, 
without  established  principles  of  interpreting  lan^^age;  we 
might  as  well  have  no  language,  as  the  power  of  holding  inter- 
course by  means  of  it  would  be  taken  away. 

These  principles  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  languages. 
Their  object  is  to  fix  and  settle  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  which  go  to  constitute  a  discourse.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
they  require  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed  ;  the  connection  in  which  the  questionable  words 
occur ;  the  purposes,  feelings,  circumstances,  and  opinions  of 
the  writer  or  speaker;  and  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language 
which  he  uses ;  and  by  all  these  means  to  judge  impartially  and 
truly  as  to  the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed ; — not  what  we 
wish  the  sense  to  be,  or  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  what  it  is. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  from  these  established  princi- 
ples of  interpreting  language,  which  all  sufficiently  understand, 
which  all  apply  in  common  life,  and  which  constitute  the  very 
basis  of  social  intercourse,  numbers  strangely  depart  in  inter- 
preting the  Bible.  Some  do  this  in  accommodation  to  their 
wishes.  They  wish  to  polish  and  improve  what  appears  to  them 
the  rough  features  of  the  Bible,  —  to  round  off  its  sharp  points, 
to  soften  down  the  strictness  of  its  requisitions  and  the  harshness 
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of  its  tiireatenings ;  to  remove  in  a  nfeasure  its  serere  restraintB. 
They  wish  it  to  speak  a  somewhat  different  language  from  that 
which  appears  upon  the  open  face  of  it ;  a»d  they  flatter  ihemr 
selves,  at  length,  that  it  does  speak  a  different  language ;  that  a 
softer  and  more  palatable  meaning  may  be  put  upon  the  terms. 

Some  depart  from  establiidied  principles,  in  interpreting  ihe 
Bible,  in  accommodation  to  their  delmquencien.  If  the  Bible 
means  what  it  seems  to  mean,  they  fall  greatly  and  fearfully 
short  of  it,  and  have  reason  to  feel  themselves  reproved  and 
alarmed.  But  such  feelings  are  not  comfortable ;  they  wish  to 
be  rid  of  them ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  ?  To  bring  tiieir  char- 
acters up  to  the  strict  demands  of  th^  Bible,  they  are  not  willing; 
and  consequently  an  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  the  Bible 
down  to  them.  And  after  much  ingenious  labor,  perhaps  tiiey 
think  they  have  succeeded.  ^^The  Bible  does  not  require  so 
much  as  it  seems  to  require.  It  does  not  threaten  so  severely- 
as  it  seems  to  tlireaten.  The  standard  is  not  so  liigh  as  at  first 
view  it  appears.  Wtiat  would  be  discouraging  and  terrifying,  if 
interpreted  strictly,  may,  by  a  little  necessary  qualification,  be 
made  a  very  comfortable  rule  of  life." 

Persons  sometimes  depart  from  established  principles,  in  inter- 
preting the  Bible,  in  accommodation  to  their  systems.  Tb%vt 
system  of  religion  is  already  estaldished.  It  is,  in  their  view, 
complete  and  perfect  Nothing  can  be  added  to  it,  and  nothing 
taken  from  it.  And  they  go  to  the  Bible,  not  so  much  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  really  means,  as  to  bring  it  to  an  accordance  with 
their  preconceived  views.  And  with  this  object  before  tiiem,  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  are  of  little  fi>rce.  For  if  too  long, 
they  can  be  easily  shortened ;  or  if  too  short,  they  can  be  pro- 
longed. The  Bible  m\ist  be  made  to  conform  to  their  systems, 
and  not  their  systems  to  conform  to  the  BiUe. 

Others  depart  from  established  principles,  in  Interpreting  the 
Bible,  from  a  disposition  to  lean  to  their  own  undersiandmgs. 
They  think  themselves  capable  of  determining  not  only  wiutt 
the  BHale  means,  but  what  it  ought  to  mean.  And  if  it  does  not 
seem  to  mean  what,  in  their  judgment,  it  ought  to  mean,  thn 
it  must  be  made  to  conform  to  their  judgment.  It  must  be  nar- 
rowed or  wideoed,  prolonged  or  curtailed,  till  it  comes  to  speak 
a  language  which  seems  to  them  reasonable. 
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In  the  respects  here  alluded  to,  persons  do  not  treat  any  other 
hook  or  writing  as  thej  treat  the  BiUe.  If  they  did,  they  might 
wrest  it  as  easily  as  the  Bible ;  and  they  would  have  no  more 
reason  to  find  fault  with  it  than  they  now  pretend  to  hare  to 
find  fiault  wifli  the  Bible.  For  example,  tiie  Bible  aseribes  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  the  names,  the  attributes,  the  works,  and 
tiie  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  is  repeatedly  called  €k>d 
and  Jehorah.  He  is  said  to  know  all  things,  to  have  made  all 
things,  to  uphold  all  things,  and  to  be  an  object  of  worship  to 
saints  on  earth,  and  to  angels  in  heayen.  But  some  men  apply 
principles  of  interpretation  to  the  Bible  by  which  tiiey  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  does  not  prove,  or  mean,  that  Christ  is  a 
divine  person ;  that  it  is  all  very  conristent  with  his  being  no 
more  than  a  mortal  man.  Now,  let  these  persons  take  these 
«eame  principles  of  interpretation,  which  they  apply  to  the  Bible, 
and  by  which  they  bring  out  this  result,  and  apply  them  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  or  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  they  might 
prore  just  as  well  that  neither  of  these  formularies  teach  the 
proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Tlie  same  glosses  and  interpretations 
which  would  take  the  divinity  of  Ohrist  out  of  the  Bible,  would 
take  it  out  of  any  Trinitarian  Creed  or  publication  in  the  world. 

Again :  the  inspired  writers  have  much  to  say  respecting  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  They  speak  of  fallen  spirits  as  real  beings^ 
who  have  long  been  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  from 
whom  we  have  much  to  fear,  and  against  whom  it  becomes  us 
to  watch  and  to  strive.  But  some  persons  apply  prineiples  of 
interpretation  to  the  Bible,  by  which  they  satisfy  themselves  that 
there  is  no  devil,  and  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  the  existence 
of  any  such  being.  Now  I  fSsarlessly  aver,  if  the  Bible  does  not 
teach  *the  doctrine  of  fallen  spirits,  no  otiier  book,, interpreted 
after  the  same  manner,  does  teach  it,  or  can  teach  it.  The 
same  principles  of  interpretation  that  would  take  this  doctrine 
out  of  ^ihe  Bible,  would  take  it  out  of  any  otiier  book  tiiat  ever 
was  written,  or  can  be  written. 

Take  another  example.  The  Bible  teaches  the  endless  punidi- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  —  that  they  ^*  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment ;  '*  that  they  shall  ^  depart  accursed  into  ever> 
16 
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lasting  fire,"  where  ^^  iheir  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched,"  and  where  ^^  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
up  for  ever  and  ever."  But  some  persons  apply  principle  of 
interpretation  to  the  Bible,  by  which  they  satisfy  tliemselves  that 
this  language  does  not  mean  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished 
foreyer,  or  that  they  shall  be  punished  at  all  in  the  future  world. 
Everlastififf  signifies  a  limited  duration ;  the  womij  iheftrey  the 
pumshment  are  the  afflictions  of  this  life ;  and  heU  means  only 
the  yalley  of  Hinnom — a  smoking,  polluted  valley  near  Jerusalem. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  principles  of  interpretation 
which,  when  applied  to  the  Bible,  make  it  teach  imiversal  sal- 
vation, if  applied  to  any  other  work  in  favor  of  %  future  punish- 
ment, would  cause  it  to  teach  the  same  doctrine.  TsJlc,  for 
instance,  President  Edwards's  sermon  on  ^^The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments."  The  same  modes  of  interpretation  which  woulc^ 
make  the  Bible  a  Universalist  book,  would  make  this  a  Univer- 
salist  sermon.  The  eternity  of  hell  torments :  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Why,  eternity  means  a  limited  duration ;  and  heU 
torments  denote  certaifi  pains  and  penalties  which  were  once 
endured  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
in  the  tUU  of  this  sermon,  or  in  the  sermon  itself,  interpreted 
after  this  manner,  which  need  offend  the  ear  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive Universalist. 

Believers  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  are  sometimes 
displeased  when  they  hear  eternal  punishment  insisted  on  from 
the  pulpit.  But  why  displeased  ?  What  is  eternal  punishment^ 
according  to  their  interpretation  of  these  Scripture  terms  ?  It 
means  nothing  more  than  temporal  sufferings, — the  afflictions 
of  this  life ;  and  surely  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  hear  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  present  life. 

I  make  these  remarks,  not  to  throw  lightness  over  a  serious 
and  awful  subject,  but  to  expose  the  miserable,  trifling  manner 
in  which  many  persons  allow  themselves  to  treat  the  Holy  Bible ; 
to  show  how  differently  they  interpret  the  Bible  from  what  they 
do  any  other  book  or  language.  Let  any  other  book  be  tortured, 
as  the  Bible  is,  to  bring  it  into  conformity  to  the  interests,  the 
inclinations,  and  the  ph)judices  of  men,  and  it  may  be  tortured 
as  easily  as  the  Bible.   Let  the  language  of  common  life  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  same  ordeal,^  and  it  would  cease  to  be  intelligible 
language,  and  a  social  intercourse  through  the  medium  of  it 
would  no  longer  be  possible. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  urge,  in  the  third  place,  the  im- 
portance of  adopting,  and  adhering  to,  the  same  principles  of 
interpretation  in  regard  to  the  Bible  which  we  applj'to  ordi- 
nary language  and  to  other  books.  The  Bible  was  written,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  and  critical  only,  but  for  the  plain 
and  common  reader.  It  was  made,  therefore,  a  plain  book;  and 
was  designed  to  be  interpreted  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way, 
according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language.  Such  being  the 
case,  unless  the  Bible  is  inteipreted  in  this  way,  it  is  virtually 
altered.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Bible  may  be  altered. 
The  one  is  by  literally  adding  to  it,  or  taking  from  it ;  the 
other  is  by  sufifering  its  contents  to  remain,  and  misinterpreting 
ttiem :  and  there  are  many  persons  who  would  not  dare  attempt 
the  former,  who  very  readily  perpetrate  the  latter.  Here  is  a 
passage  which,  in  its  plain,  obvious  meaning,  teaches  a  particu- 
lar doctrine.  If,  now,  instead  of  receiving  this  doctrine,  I  mis- 
interpf^t  the  passage,  and  put  quite  another  construction  upon 
it,  what  do  I  better  than  though  I  had  first  blotted  out  the  pas- 
sage, and  then  written  down  another,  according  to  my  own 
views  7  The  mere  words  and  letters  of  a  verse  in  the  Bible  are 
ei  no  importance,  separate  from  the  meaning.  If,  then,  by  false 
interpretation,  I  alter  the  meaning,  I  am  chargeable  with  alter- 
ing tiie  Bible,  although  the  words  and  letters  may  remain  the 
same. 

In  our  previous  Lectures  we  have  been  considering  the  evi- 
dences of  divine  revelation,  and  thus  fortifying  the  Bible  against 
the  assaults  of  open  enemies.  All  this  is  well,  so  &r  as  it  goes ; 
but  it  does  not  meet  altogether  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time.  Our  great  danger,  at  this  day,  is  not  so  much  that  of  an 
open  rejection  of  the  Bible,* —  of  having  its  chapters  and  verses 
literally  torn  from  us, —  as  of  having  its  sense,  its  true  meaning 
taken  away,  and  a  false  one  substituted.  Give  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Bibk  all  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which  they  desire, 
and  not  the  most  virulent  among  them  ever  need  be  an  avowed 
infidel.    Not  one  among  them  ever  would  taka  the  name  of  infi* 
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M,  solodg  mU  WM  for  his  <»redit  and  interest  to  aTotd  it.  The 
irotk  of  interpreting  the  Holjr  8eriptares  is  a  yastlj  respoMiUe 
work ;  while  the  sin  of  misinterpreting,  and  so  altering  th^m,  is 
a  very  heinOus  sin.  'Our  00I7  safety  in  tiiis  respect  is  to  be 
honest ;  take  the  BiUe  as  it  is ;  fq>t^  to  it  the  plain  principles  of 
interpretation^  as  we  would  to  anjr  other  book,  and  ften  abide 
the  res«dt.  Yes^  whefller  it  acoords  with  our  sfstems,  our  widiea^ 
our  prejudices  or  not,  wt  fMui  abide  the  resuH. 

The  importance  of  so  treating  the  Bible  will  further  appear 
if  we  consider  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  Christians  can 
ever  be  brought  to  anything  like  a  uniformity  of  reli^us  senti* 
ment  Why  is  it  that  persons  do  not  differ  as  widely  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  or  Augustine,  or  Oalvin,  or  Soeinus^ 
as  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  7  Not  because  thes^ 
authon  wrote  more  explicitly  and  plainly  than  the  inspired  pen* 
men.  This  is  not  the  reason.  But  human  authors  are  not  re* 
garded  as  of  binding  authority.  Hence,  if  persons  do  not  liko 
them,  they  may  rerject  them,  and  forfeit  nothing.  They  hare  no 
temptations^  therefore,  to  misinterjHret  them.  And  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  nearly  all  readers,  whether  they  approve  l^m 
cr  not,  interpret  akrd  understand  them  alike.^  Now,  let  persons 
go  to  the  BiUe  in  the  same  way,  with  no  end  in  view  but  simply 
to  understand  it ;  let  them  sipply  to  it  the  same  geneiral  prinei-* 
pies  of  interpretation  as  they  would  to  any  other  book ;  and 
in  neaily  every  ease  they  would  come  to  the  same  condusioM 
respecting  its  import  They  mi^t  diflfor  in  regard  to  soone  small 
matters,  wliich  distance  of  time  and  place  had  rendered  obscure ; 
but,  in  all  essential  points,  the  generality  of  ChristiaDS  would  be 
igreedi  and  uniformity  of  sentiment  would  be  restOrM. 

iTwotlaiMof  IketimrlwaMMtdtMiowiaf  tiMittllttriMrMMni  fbrtte«USbi«Mii«f 
opinion  which  are  enterttined  respecting  the  import  of  the  Bible  hM  been  here  aseigned. 
llie  flittiii  fhtt  flioie  penont  who  hste  tut  Off  the  Bible,  to  fti  na  longer  to  consider  it  of 
binding  Mthoritf,— M,  for  insMnee,  flie  old  Snglish  Doistk,  mnd  the  Q^rmaA  BfttiMHOisls,— 
hmre  nsoally  nnderstood  it  maoh  In  the  snme  mmnner,  and  in  the  sense,  of  the  Orthodox. 
TMt  Boltt«btfOke  sayft»  <«  ni«ei  dootriiM  of  OrdTin  are  oertaln^  tli%  doetrines  of  the  BfMof 
and  if  I  beliere  the  Bible,  I  most  beUere  them."  And  Prot  Onbier  soys,  <«  An  iaspartlal  view 
Of  Biblical  theology,  as  a  history  of  the  doctrines  cf  the  Kew  Testament,  nrait,  In  its  natnre, 
Hpfwi$9  mmJktfrtMddiMt.^  The  MMmd  Olais  of  flMfs  to  irhWh  t  felbr  i*,  that  othor  wrliingft 
when  they  come  to  be  held  at  of  binding  authority,  are  as  Tarioosly  interpreted  as  the  Bibla. 
tntnets  die  Articles  of  the  Cbnroh  of  fingland,  respecting  which  the  members  of  that  chnrbh 
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And  tbi8«  H  k  bolieT%d|  iB  ike  Ofilf  iraj  in  which  U  ertr  iriU 
Qt  OMi  be  reetoredk  While  persons  (Jo  Co  the  Bible  encumbered 
with  their  pr^udiees,  and  determikied  to  make  it  speak  accord* 
ing  to  iheir  preconceived  riewiy  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
mndeMand  it^  or  be  agreed  teepeetiiig  it*  For^  going  to  the 
Bible  in  this  wkj,  the  reader  directly  encounters  passages  which^ 
in  their  plain  meaning^  at:^  offensiTe  to  him.  ^^  If  this  veree 
jaieans  what  it  seems  to  sajr^  wliat  trill  become  of  my  &vori*e 
ifstem  ?  I  must  ehaog^  my  sentimente^  change  my  meeting, 
and  incur  the  tepltMMdi  of  joiAing  some  other  denomination^  or 
I  must  put  some  other  meaning  upon  this  strange  verse  of  the 
Biblow"  Ae  ho  reads  on  he  finds,  perhaps,  another  passage  which 
oensuree  and  condeisns  Us  course  of  lifcv  '^  This  sentence^  as 
it  teade,  is  too  strict  for  me*  I  cannot  live  up  to  it.  It  Would 
seem  to  make  me  a  great  iinneri  which  surdy  I  am  not ;  nnd 
therefore  eome  o&er  meaning  must  be  given  to  iV^  As  thil 
man  reads  further,  he  meets,  it  may  be,  with  MSil  greater  diffi* 
oulties.  He  meets  with  patsagee  which  repreeeat  him  as  not  in 
aeafe  condition.  EEe  is  in  abeolute  danger  of  losing  hii  sovd* 
^But  this  cannot  be  true ;  the  BiUedott  not  meanso: ''  and  henee 
seme  ether  interpretation  must  be  put  upon  the  worda. 

Now,  this  is  but  h  specimen  of  tiie  manner  in  which  many 
persons  allow  thekneelves  to  treat  the  Hdy  BiUe ;  and,  treating 
it  in  this  way,  there  is  no  difieulty  in  seeing  why  they  do  not 
understand  it  alike.  How  should  they  undeptand  it  alike, 
unless  they  all  agreed  to  misinterpret  it^  and  to  do  it  after  the 
eame  manner?  The  Bible  is  suffidentiiy  plain  in  its  annunc&a- 
tionsv  *—  as  jdain  as  any  religious  book ;  and  if  all  who  read  it 
would  go  to  it  with  simplicity  of  purpoee,  with  the  intent  to 
underetand  itii  meaning,  and  would  Bffplf  to  it  the  ordinary 
principles  of  interpretation,  as  they  do  to  oflier  booke,  they  could 
not  essentially  misunderstand  it,  and  would  soon  be  agreed 
respecting  it 

But  e&|>e<HaIly  is  it  to  be  reinembered  that  this  b  the  only 
mtfe  mode  of  treating  the  Bible.  The  BiUe^  as  I  hav^  befot^ 
thowa,  is  a  revekUim  firom  Ood;  and  however  it  may  be  ro- 
garded  by  ue,  it  wM  sia/nd.  ^  The  unbelief  of  men  cannot  make 
the  Word  of  <ibd  of  no  elect ;'' aftfl  no  mooa  can  the  fiOse  inters 
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pretations  of  men  make  the  Word  of  God  of  no  effect.  We  may 
think  that  we  have  set  aside  a  passage  of  Scripture,  in  accom- 
modation to  our  views  and  wishes ;  but  we  deceive  ourselves  in 
this  respect.  The  passage  stands  just  as  it  did  before,  and  we 
must  abide  by  it,  whether  we  will  or  no.  We  may  think  the 
requisitions  of  the  Bible  too  strict,  or  its  denunciations  too  ter- 
rible, and  may  endeavor  to  soften  them  in  accommodation  to 
our  feelings.  But  the  requisitions  of  the  Bible  must  stand,  and« 
by  them  we  must  be  tried  and  judged,  whether  we  live  up  to 
tliem  or  not.  And  the  denunciations  of  the  Bible  must  stand, 
and  impenitent  triflers  feel  all  their  dreadful  import,  whether 
they  believe  them  or  not.  It  is,  then,  our  wisdom,  our  duty,  our 
safety  to  take  the  Bible  as  it  is ;  receive  it  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, however  severely  it  may  reprove  or  condemn  us ;  and  make 
it  our  study,  not  to  conform  the  Bible  to  our  wishes,  but  to  con- 
form our  xwishes,  our  hearts,  our  whole  characters  to  the  holy 
precepts  of  tlie  Word  of  God. 

Unless  we  will  receive  and  treat  the  Bible  after  this  manner, 
it  might  be  as  well  for  us  if  we  had  no  Bible,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter. For  what  good  can  the  Bible  do  us,  if  we  only  trifle  with 
it  ?  What  good  can  the  Bible  do  us,  if,  instead  of  making  it  the 
standard,  and  conforming  our  opinions  and  characters  to  it,  we 
set  up  something  else  as  the  standard,  and  only  go  to  the  Bible 
that  we  may  bend  it  to  our  wishes  ?  What  good  can  an  altered 
Bible  do  us  ?  And  we  have  seen  that  the  Bible  is  altered,  just 
so  far  as  it  is  misinterpreted.  What  good  can  false  instructions, 
&lse  precepts,  false  promises  and  encouragements  do  us  ?  And 
yet  the  Bible  is  falsified  if  it  is  falsely  interpreted.  No,  my 
young  brethren,  if  we  need  any  Bible,  we  need  the  true  Bilde. 
We  need  it,  as  Gk)d  made  it ;  and  we  need  to  interpret  it,  in  a 
plain,  honest,  common-sense  way,  as  we  would  any  other  book 
or  writing  in  which  we  felt  greatly  interested,  and  of  which  we 
were  sincerely  desirous  to  ascertain  the  sense. 

There  may  be  some  in  these  days  who,  having  heard  so  much 
about  the  obscurity  of  Scripture,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
exegesis  and  criticism,  have  come  to  feel  that  the  Bible  is  a  sealed 
book  to  them.  It  is  above  their  learning,  above  their  compre- 
hension, and  they  may  well  be  excused  in  neglecting  it    But  it 
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&>Uow8,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  impression  is  as 
nnfoundod  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  Bible  is  a  plain  book,  was 
intended  for  common  use,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  books  intended  for  common  use.  The  obvi- 
ous  meaning  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  true  meaning,  and  can 
be  apprehended  by  the  common  reader.  Yqu  can  imderstand 
your  neighbor  when  he  comes  to  you  on  an  errand ;  you  can 
understand  your  correspondent  when  he  writes  to  you  on  busi- 
ness ;  you  can  understand  your  minister  when  he  preaches  to 
you  a  plain  discourse ;  and  if  properly  disposed  to  receive  the 
truth,  you  can  just  as  well  understand  the  plain  preaching  of 
Christ,  and  the  plain  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 
These  writings  —  as  to  all  essential,  practical  purposes — are 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  and  are  important  to  be 
studied  and  pondered  by  U8,*tn  the  temper  of  children.  This  is 
the  very  spirit  in  which  the  Bible  can  best  be  understood ;  and 
it  is  from  the  want  of  this  spirit,  more  than  from  any  other 
cause,  that  such  varipus  and  contradictory  interpretations  have 
been  given  to  it  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that  the  Bible 
should  be  studied  and  pondered  by  those  who  are  in  literal  child- 
hood. The  youth  in  the  Bible-class,  the  child  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity in  the  Sabbath-school,  can  understand  his  Saviour  when  he 
says,  "  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  commandments  "  : 
"  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  ^' :  "  For  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account  in 
the  day  of  judgment "  :  ^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
Surely  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding such  plain  language  as  this  ? 

Let  all  remember,  in  conclusion,  that  this  Bible,  about  which 
80  much  has  been  said  in  this  and  in  the  previous  Lectures,  is 
a  solemn,  awful  book.  It  is  solenhi  to  have  it  in  our  hands  and 
houses.  It  is  solemn  to  read  or  hear  its  important  messages. 
Who  would  not  be  solemnly  affected  if  he  should  hear  the 
Almighty  speaking  to  him  in  an  audible  voice  from  the  skies  ? 
Yet  the  Almighty  is  speaking  to  us  as  really  and  as  solemnly  in 
the  Bible  as  though  he  addressed  tis  directly  from  the  heavens. 
Let  us  beware^  then,  how  we  trifle  with  his  words.    **  The  word 
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that  I  have  qwken  imto  you,"  laith  Ohritt,  <^  ike  same  $hM 
judge  you  at  the  kut  daiy^  Among  the  books  then  opened,  as 
the  rule  of  final  judgment,  will  be  that  holy  book  of  vhioh  y(Hi 
hare  now  been  hearing.  Shall  it  be  opened  to  testify  in  your 
favor,  or  against  you  ?  Shall  it  be  qiened  to  your  confusion  and 
eondemnation,  or  to  your  unspeakable  and  eternal  joy  ? 
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LECTURE  Xn. 

THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

Havino  shown,  in  our  previous  Lectures,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  its  testimony,  as  such,  is  to  be  received, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  the  purport  of  that  testimony. 
What  does  the  Bible  teach  ?  What  is  that  system  of  doctrine 
and  duty  which  it  reveals?  And  first  of  all,  what  are  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  respecting  Christ?.  What  kind  of  per- 
sonage was  he, —  is  he  ?  The  subject  before  us  is  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  Christ. 

I.  The  Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  a  divine  person^  and 
by  this  we  mean,  not  that  our  Saviour  is  an  exalted  created 
being,  sometimes  called  God,  in  the  Arian  sense  of  the  term  ;  — 
nor  that  he  is  a  derived  divinity,  partaking  of  the  eternal  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  but  having  emanated  from  him  in  time,  in 
the  semi-Arian  sense;  —  but  that  he  is  properly  Ood,  equal 
with  the  Father^  and  possessed,  like  Him,  of  all  divine  attri- 
butes and  glories.  Such  we  understand  to  be  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  in  respect  to  Christ ;  a  portion  of  which  testimony 
I  shall  now  briefly  exhibit. 

1.  In  the  Scriptures,  we  find  divine  attribuies  ascribed  to 
Christ,  such  as  omnipotenSe,  omnipresence,  unchangeableness, 
eternal  existence,  &c.  He  speaks  of  himself  expressly  as  the 
Almighty.  ^^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  which  was,  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty ^^  (Rev.  i.  8).  He  is  said  to  know  all  things.  "  Now  we 
are  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things.^^  ^^  Lord,  thou  hnowest  all 
things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee"  (John  xvi.  30,  xid. 
17).  He  is  declared  also  to  be  immutable.  "  Jesus  Christ  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-(Jay,  and  forever  "  (Heb.  xiii.  8).  He  is  rep- 
resented as  being  present,  at  the  same  instant,  on  earth  and  tn 
17 
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heaven ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  as  being  omnipresent.  ^<  No  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven "  (John  iii. 
13).  The  eternity  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  a  passage  already 
quoted.  He  is  the  ^^  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come." 

2.  In  the  Scriptures,  such  names  and  epithets  are  a^^lied  to 
Christ,  as  can  import  nothing  less  than  supreme  divinity.  He 
is  called  not  only  God,  as  in  John  i.  1,  but  "  the  mighty  God  " 
(Is.  ix.  6),  '* the  great  God"  (Tit  ii.  13),  "the  true  God" 
(1  John,  V.  20),  the  "God  over  all,  blessed  forever"  (Bom.  ix. 
5)-  He  is  also  styled  "  Jehovah,"  "  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  "  Jeho- 
vah our  righteousness,"  "  Lord  of  all,"  "  the  Lord  from  heaven," 
"  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  The  Jehovah  which 
Isaiah  saW|  "  sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,"  whose 
train  filled  the  heavenly  temple,  was  no  other  than  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  (Compare  Is.  vi.  1  with  John  xii.  41).  "  This  is 
his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our  righteousness  " 
(Jere.  xxiii.  6). 

8.  Divine  works  are  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Je8U3 
Christ ;  such  as  creating,  upholding  and  governing  all  things ; 
performing  miracles,  forgiving  sins,  judging  the  world,  &c. 
"ilZ/  things  were  made  by  him^  and  without  him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made"  (John  i.  8).  ^^  By  him  were  all 
things  createdj  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prind- 
palities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him^  and /or  Am, 
and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist "  (Col. 
L  16, 17).  Christ  is  said  to  possessttU  power,  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  The  government  is  on  his  shoulders  (Mat.  xxviii.  18 ;  Is. 
ix.  6).  He  forgave  sins,  while  here  on  the  earth ;  and  raised 
the  dead ;  and  shall  judge  tiie  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his  ap- 
pearing (2  Tim.  iv.  1). 

4.  In  the  Scriptures,  divine  worship  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 
Stephen  prayed  to  Christ  in  his  last  moments,  and  commended 
to  him  his  departing  spirit  (Acts  vii.  59,  60).  Paul  often 
prayed  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  early  Christians  were 
(Mstinguished  as  those  who  "  called  on  the  name  of  tb^  Lord  "  ; 
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or  (which  is  the  iame)  pmyed  to  Christ  In  timed  yet  future, 
we  are  tesured  that  ^^  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  eyery  knee  shall 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ''  (Phil,  ii^  10).  When  the  heavens  were  opened  to  the 
view  of  the  bdoved  disciple,  he  saw  Christ  worshipped  there, 
with  all  possible  reverence  and  devotion.  ^^  And  when  he  had 
taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts,  and  ihe  four  and  twenty  elders, 
fell  chtm  before  the  Lamb^  having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  Saints.  And 
they  sang  a  new  song,  sajring :  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  upon  the  earth.  And  I 
beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round'  about  the 
throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders,  «id  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands, saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  h(mor«  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  ^^  Bless- 
ing, and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  and  wnto  the  Lamb^  forever  and  ever '' 
(Rev.  V.  8—18).  Such  was  the  grand  chorus  of  praise  which 
John  heard  sung  to  the  Lamb  in  heaven.  Such  is  th^  pure  and 
exalted  worship  which  is  there  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  the  same 
which  is  ascribed  ^^  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,"  that  is, 
to  the  Father.  It  is  such,  surely,  as  cannot,  witiiout  the  most 
offensive  idolatry,  be  ascribed  to  any  other  than  a  divine  person. 
•  6.  Our  Saviour  is  represented,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  claiminff 
to  be  Chdj  and  coming  for  himself  divine  honors.  ^^  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me."  ^^  He  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father."  ^^  I  and  my  Father  are  one  "  (John  x. 
80,  xiv.  9, 10).  <^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  which  was,  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty "  (Rev.  i.  8).  ^^  I  am  he  who  searcheth  the  veins  of  the 
heart"(Rev.  ii.  28). 
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Chir  Saviour's  consenting  to  receive  the  worship  of  men  on 
earth,  and  of  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  is  a  manifest  claim, 
on  his  part,  to  be  Qod.  Would  any  holy  creatwrCf  however  ex- 
alted, consent  to  receive  such  worship  for  a  moment  ?  When 
John  was  about  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  .ministering  angel, . 
the  heavenly  messenger  promptly  forbade  him.  ^^  See  thou  do 
it  not.     Worship  God"  (Rev.  xxii.  9). 

While  our  Saviour  was  on  the  earth,  "  he  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God "  ;  and  so  numerous  and  manifest 
were  his  claims  to  divinity,  that  his  enemies  took  occasion  to 
say :  "  Thou  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God.^^ 

To  all  this  it  has  been  objected  that,  in  addressing  the  Father, 
Christ  calls  him  the  only  true  God.  ^^  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent*''  (John  xvii.  3).  That  the  Father  is  not  here 
styled  the  true  God,  to  the  iBxclusion  of  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Son,  is  evident  from  another  passage  in  the  writings  of  John, 
where  Christ  is  expressly  called  "  the  true  God  and  eternal  life  " 
(1  John  V.  20).  The  gods  excluded,  in  the  first  passage,  are 
undoubtedly  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  The  proper  sense  of  the 
passage  may  be  given  thus :  ^'  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God'*  —  in  distinction  from  all  tlie 
gods  of  the  nations,  —  '^  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent." 

I  need  add  no  more  in  proof  of  our  Saviour's  divinity.  We 
have  the  same  evidence,  in  kind,  from  Scripture,  that  Christ  is 
God,  as  we  have  that  the  Father  is  God ;  and  to  reject  this  evi- 
dence in  reference  to  Christ,  is  to  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
prove,  from  the  Bible,  that  there  is  any  God  at  all. 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  has  been  a  dis- 
puted doctrine,  almost  from  the  apostolic  age.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  Ebibnites,  in  the  second  century,  who  believed  Christ  to 
be  no  greater  than  Moses.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Gnostics  ot 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Arians 
and  semi- Arians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  was  re- 
jected by  the  Socinians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  rejected 
by  Unitarians  of  every  class  in  modern  times.  Nevertheless, 
the  foundation  of  God  sta^deth  sure.    The  imbelief  of  men 
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cannot  make  the  traih  of  God  of  none  effect.  Tlie  proof  of 
our  Saviour's  divinity  is  in  the  Bibk,  and  by  no  dint  of  honest 
interpretation  can  it  be  got  out  of  it.  It  can  never  be  removed 
or  set  aside,  until  the  Bible  is  discarded  with  it.  In  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  I  remark, 

II.  That  he  was  man  as  well  as  God.  (The  fieict  of  his  Au- 
numUy  is  incontestible ;  and  this  fact  is  as  necessary  to  the 
scheme  of  evangelical  religion  as  is  that  of  his  divinity.  Christ 
is^called  a  man  more  than  fifty  times,  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  was  bom,  lived,  ate,  drank,  slept  and  awak«d,  suffered, 
died,  and  was  buried,  like  other  men.  He  had  a  human  soul, 
as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  ^^  increased  in  wisdom^^  as  well 
as  in  stature,  and  had  all  the  affections  and  passions  of  a  sinless 
human  being.  Indeed,  we  have  as  much  evidence  of  the 
proper  hximanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  have  of  the 
humanity  of  Peter,  Paul,  or  John,  or  of  any  other  individual 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 

If  an^  ask  here  how  divinity  and  humanity  were  so  united  in 
Christ,  as  to  constitute  but  one  person,  I  answer  that  I  cannot 
tell  how.  The  quo  modo  of  this  union  is  not  revealed.  It  is  a 
mystery.  And  here,  precisely,  lies  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion ;  not  in  tbe/oc^  of  it,  but  in  the  momner.  The  fact  that 
our  Saviour  was  both  QoA.  and  man  is  abundantly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  taught,  not  only  in  its  different  parts,  but  in 
various  passages,  where  the  whole  doctrine  is  exhibited  together. 
^^  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  "  (John  i. 
14).  "  God  was  manifest  in  thejUsh ''  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  "  Unto 
us  a  child  is  bom;  unto  us  a  son  is  given;  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  ihe  Mghtp  Ood  "  (Is.  ix.  6).  The /ac^  of  a 
mysterious  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  I  repeat,  is  clearly  revealed ;  and  as  such  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  ma/rmer  of  this  union  is  not  revealed,  and  with  it 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  among  the  secret  things  which 
belong  only  to  God. 

Nor  does  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  in  this  view,  stand 
alone.  It  is  on  the  same  footing  precisely  with  a  thousand 
other  things.  -How  many  things  do  we  believe  as  facts,  the 
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mannor  of  which  we  cannot  understand  or  explain  ?  Who  osn 
explain  how  grass  grows  in  the  summer  ?  Yet  we  belieye  that  it 
does  grow.  What  man  can  tell  us  how  tool  and  bodj  are 
united  in  his  own  person  ?  Tet  we  believe  that  they  are  united. 
And  just  so  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  The/oe^of  the 
case  we  understand  and  beliere,  as  God  hath  revealed  them  in 
his  Word.  But  as  to  the  maamer  of  the  unicm  between  the 
DiTine  and  the  human,  we  know  nothings  and  can  explain 
nothing.  Where  tibe  Word  ot  God  is  silent,  we  may  well  hold 
oxir  peace.  # 

But  it  is  said  thai  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  something 
more  than  a  mystery ;  it  is  an  impossibUUff.  It  is  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  wnchamgeabkness  of  God.  For  God  to 
become  man  involres  a  mighty  change  in  his  very  natwre^  which 
is  impo8si!>le.  But  how  does  the  objector  know  that  the  incar* 
nation  of  Ohrist,  —  the  Word  becoming  flesh,— ^involves  any 
change  in  the  nature  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  Has 
he  penetrated  &r  enou^  into  the  deep  things  of  God  to^  sure 
of  this  ?  May  not  €k)d  manifest  himself  in  the  flesh, — veil  his 
Divinity  in  humanity,-^  and  yet  be  tiie  same  God?  The  sun, 
whichshonesobrightly  yesterday,is  shut  in  by  thick  clouds  to-day ; 
still,  we  do  not  doubt  tiiat  it  is  the  same  sun.  So  the  great  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  while  veiled  beneatii  the  doud  of  mortal 
flesh,  may  have  been  the  samie  glorious  Being,  essentially,  as 
before. 

The  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  Uke  fait  Divinily,  has  often 
been  denied.  There  were  those  near  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  who  denied  that  Jesus  had  a  real  human  body ;  cmd  this 
led  the  Apostle  John  to  insist  so  strenuously,  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  come  in  the  fledi.  The  Gnostics,  the  Arians,  and  Semi^ 
Arians,  all  denied  that  Christ  had  a  human  soviL  Though 
differing  in  other  respects,  they  were  agreed  in  this,  that  Christ 
was  neither  Gk>d  nor  man,  but  held  a  i^nk  somewhere  between 
the  two. 

m.  Christ  is  not  only  God  and  man  imited  in  one  person, 
but  he  is  the  ccmstituted  Mediator  between  dod  and  man.  The 
Mediatorship  of  Christ  is  repeatedly  brought  to  view  in  the 
Scriptures.     ^He  is  the-  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament 
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(Heb.  ix.  15).  ^  There  is  one  Mediator  between  Ood  and  mau9 
tiie  man  Chriit  Jeeui"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  As  a  Mediator,  Obrist 
acts  under  a  coaunimon  from  his  Fatiiery  and  is  officially  subor- 
dinate to  him.  He  taught  what  he  was  sent  to  teach ;  he  did 
what  he  was  sent  to  do ;  he  sufTered  what  he  was  sent  to  suffer. 
He  received  a  kingdom  from  the  Father;  and  when  the  mediar 
torial  work  is  accomplishedy  he  will  deliver  up  his  kingdom  to 
the  leather  again  (1  Oor.  xv.  24).  All  this  does  not  imply 
tiiat,  in  naturej  Christ  is  not  equal  with  the  Father,  but  that 
offi^doMy  —  medicUoriaUy  •—  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of 
our  redemption —  he  is  subordinate  to  him. 

It  is  in  his  mediatorial  capacity  that  Ohrist  excites  the  three 
grand  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest^  and  King.  As  Mediator  he  is 
tiie  great  teacher  and  light  of  the  world.  As  Mediator,  he  has 
made  expiation  for  his  people,  and  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for 
them.  As  Mediator,  he  is  King  in  Zion,  and  is  over-ruling  all 
tilings  for  his  ehurdi.  As  Mediator,  he  will  descend  to  raise 
the  dead  and  judge  the  world  in  the  final  day.  We  can  never 
take  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  unless  we  conceive  of  him 
in  his  mediatorial  character  and  work. .  Many  of  those  passages, 
which  are  quoted  to  prove  Christ's  inferiority  to  the  Father, 
merely  set  forth  his  offioial,  mediatorial  subordination.  ^All 
things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father."  ^*  I  seek  not  mine 
own  win,  but  the  will  of  my  Father  which  hath  sent  me."  ^  I 
do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak 
these  tilings."  In  these  and  the  like  passages,  Christ  ^aks  as 
Mediator;  acknowledging,  not  an  inferiority  of  nature,  but 
merdy  an  official  tmbordinatiark  As  Mediator,  the  Father  sent 
him,  and  instructed  him ;  and  throu^iaut  his  entire  mediatorial 
work,  be  follows  the  instruotiooB,  and  obeys  and  suffers  the  will 
of  his  Father. 

Those  who  read  the  whcde  Bible,  and  are  willing  to  accept  its 
entire  testimony  respecting  Christ,  will  find  that  he  there  speaks, 
and  is  spoken  of,  in  three  different  capacities.  First,  as  Ood. 
^  I  am  Alpha  jpd  Om^a,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  which 
was,  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  ^  I  am 
he  who  searcheth  the  veins  and  the  heart."  ^  Wonderful, 
Counsellor^  Mighty  Ood."    This  is  the  true  Ood  and  eternal 
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life.  Secondly,  as  man.  ^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  you."  "After  me  cometh  a  man  who  is  preferred 
before  me."  "This  man  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory 
than  Moses."  Thirdly,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
"  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant."  "  There  is  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  J^us." 

The  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  Christ,  I  have 
sometimes  compared  to  a  lock,  so  ingeniously  constructed  that 
but  one  key  can  be  made  to  fit  it.  Apply  this  key,  that  Christ 
is  God,  and  nothing  else,  and  it  does  not  suit.  It  can  be  turned 
a  Uttle  way,  but  cannot  be  brought  round.  It  meets  exactly 
those  pas^ei  which  speak  of  Christ's  Divinity,  but  is  incon- 
sistent with  others  which  speak  of  his  humanity.  Apply  next 
the  Socinian  key,  that  Christ  is  a  man  and  nothing  else.  Now 
this,  like  the  last,  turns  very  well  a  little  way,  but  no  art  or 
strength  can  bring  it  round.  It  meets  exactly  those  passages 
which  speak  of  Christ's  humanity,  but  contradicts  others  which 
assert  his  Divinity.  Try  next  the  Arian  or  Semi-Arian  key, — 
those  theories  which  represent  Christ  as  neither  Gtoi  nor  man, 
but  as  occupying  a  place  between  the  two ;  and  these,  it  will  be 
found,  turn  easily  no  where.  They  grate  hardly  and  harshly, 
threatening  lock  or  key,  or  both,  with  every  move  that  is  made. 
They  meet  neither*  the  passages  which  speak  of  our  Saviour's 
humanity,  nor  that  other  class  which  speak  of  his  Divinity. 
But  there  is  yet  another  key, — the  good  old  Trinitarian  key, — 
which  represents  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  man,  andjf ediator 
between  God  and  men.  We  insert  this,  and  we  find  that  it 
moves  easily  every  where.  It  turns  through  all  the  wards  of 
the  lock,  meeting  and  harmonizing  all.  This,  then,  beyond  all 
question,  is  the  right  key.  This  is  the  revelation  which  God 
hath  given  us  of  his  Son, — the  truths  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Before  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing a  disputed  phraseology  occurring  often  in  the  Scriptures,  — 
the  Son  of  God. 

1.  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  on  accom|t  of  his  miracur 
lous  conception.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore^ 
that  holy  thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God''  (Luke  i.  85). 
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2.  Christ  is  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  witii  power,  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead^^  (Bom.  i.  4).  The  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  written  in 
the  sacred  Psalm :  ^'  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee  "  (Acts  xui.  83). 

8.  The  pl^rase  S&n  of  God  was  evidently  understood  by  the 
Jew?  as  importing  Divinity.  Accordingly,  whenever  our  Saviour 
used  this  phrase,  in  the  high  and  peculiar  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  apply  it  to  himself,  they  accused  him  of  blas- 
phemy, and  were  ready  to  stone  him.  ^^  We  have  a  law,  and  by 
our  law  he  ougtit  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of 
God^^  (John  xix.  7).  "  The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him, 
because  he  said  that  God  was  his  Father j^ —  and,  of  course,  that 
he  was  God's  Son,  — "  making  himself  eqiuU  with  God  "  (John 
V.  18). 

The  phrase.  Son  of  God^  is  in  Scripture  frequently  applied  to 
Christians,  but  not  in  the  way  or  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
Saviour  applied  it  to  himself.  As  he  used  it,  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  imports  Divinity.  So  the  Jews  understood  it, 
certainly ;  a|id  if  diey  were  deceived,  Christ  took  no  pains  to 
undeceive  them. 

The  question  about  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son^  seems 
to  be  a  little  more  than  a  question  of  words.  The  phrase,  as 
explained  by  its  advocates,  imports  no  proper  generation  at  ally 
but  merely  that  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  between  the  three 
persons  in  the  godhead  is  such,  that  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  them.  And  to 
this  view  of  the  case  I  see  no  valid  objection.  There  doubtless 
are  good  reasons  now  why  one  of  the  Divine  perions,  rather  than 
either  of  the  others,  should  be  called  Father ;  and  why  another 
should  be  called  Son ;  and  why  the  third  should  be  called  the 
Holy  Spirit  And  as  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  nature  and 
mode  of  existence,  these  reasons  must  have  been  the  same  from 
all  eternity.  Though  the  Eternal  Three  are  equal  in  every 
Divinp  perfection  and  attribute,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
them,  in  all  their  relations  and  in  every  particular,  alike.  There 
may  be,  and  I  think  there  is,  something  peculiar  to  each,  which 
furnishes  a  reason  or  lays  a  foundation  for  the  particular  part 
18 
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which  each  has  undertaken  ta  perform  in  fhe  work  of  our 
redemption,  and  for  the  names  appropriated  to  each  in  the 
Scriptures.  And  if  this  is  all  which  the  advocates  of  eternal 
generation  believe  on. the  subjeet,  we  will  not  object  to.  the 
doctrine  itself,  but  only  to  the  phraseology  in  which  they  choose 
to  set  it  forth. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  here  presented,  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  every  wuy.  It  is  important  theohgieaUy. 
Christ,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  entire 
system  of  Christian  theology.  Without  Am,  and  without  such 
views  of  him  as  have  here  been  exhibited,  no  consistent  scheme 
of  theology  can  possibly  be  constructed.  Tou  might  as  well 
tear  out  the  sun  from  the  solar  system,  and  leave  the  harmony 
of  that  system  imbroken,  as  remove  Christ,  —  Christ,  the  God, 
man  and  Mediator,  —  from  your  system  of  tteology,  and  have 
any  system  left. 

But  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  is  as  important  practically 
as  it  is  theologically.  We  all  need  just  such  a  Saviour  as  has 
been  set  before  us,  and  such  a  Saviour  we  must  have,  or  we  are 
lost  forever.  We  certainly  need  a  Divine  Saviour.  A  being 
anything  less  than  God  would  be  infinitely  inadequate  to  per- 
form the  work  of  redeeming  and  saving  a  ruined  world.  And 
we  as  certainly  need  a  human  Saviour.  It  behoved  Christ,  says 
Paul,  **  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  unto  kis  brethren,^* — in 
other  words,  to  become  a  man, — ^"  that  he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  faitliful  high-priest,  to  make  recouciliatioi^or  the  sins  of 
the  people.''  As  by  man  came  sin  and  the  curse,  so  by  man 
they  must  be  taken  away.  As  *^  by  man  came  death,  so  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  Had  Christ  possessed 
a  Divine  and  not  a  human  nature,  he  could  not  have  died  for 
sinners ;  for  the  Divine  nature  cannot  die.  Or  had  he  possessed 
a  human,  and  not  a  Divine  nature,  he  could  not,  by  once  oflS^is 
ing  up  himself,  have  made  expiation  for  a  guilty  wt>rld.  Hence, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  doctrine  exhibited  in  this  Lecture, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  which  accords  with  Scripture  and  with 
true  Christian  theology ;  it  is  the  only  one  which  presents  u« 
with  such  a  Saviour  as  we  need,  —  absolutely  needj  —  a  Saviour 
on  whom  we  may  repose  our  guilty  souls  forever. 
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The  Sayiour  here  exhibited  is  one  which  Christians  love  to 
contemplate,  —  one  to  whom  they  can  look,  under  all  circum- 
stances, with  unmingled  satisfaction.  They  can  repose  on  him 
with  unlimited  confidence,  because  he  is  Ctod.  He  has  blood 
enough  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins,  and  grace  enough  to 
bear  with  their  infirmities,  and  strength  to  deliver  them  from  all 
their  foes.  ^^  He  is  able  to  save,  to  tiie  uttermost,  all  who  come 
unto  Qod  by  him."  At  the  same  time,  they  can  be  assured  of 
his  sympathy,  and  can  lo<&  up  to  him  with  the  affection  of 
kindred ;  because  he  is  a  man.  He  is  their  eld^  brother, — 
bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  He  has  gone  before 
them  in  all  the  depths  of  trial  and  suffering.  ^^  He  knows  what 
sore  temptations  mean,  for  he  has  &U  the  same."  The  hwnanity 
of  Christ  presents  him'^before  iis  in  the  most  winning,  endearing 
attitude ;  while  his  Divinity  invests  him  with  all  the  grandeur 
and  migesty  of  Jehovah. 

O  that  this  mysterious  and  exalted  personage  may  be  to  each 
one  of  us  '^  the  obiefest  among  ten  thousands,  and  altogether 
loYe\j  "  I  Let  us  love  him,  confide  in  him,  obey  him,  follow 
him,  as  we  would  hope  to  reign  with  him  in  hk  everlasting 
kingdom* 
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LECTURE  xm. 

THE  PERSONALITY  AND  DIVINITY  OF  THE 

HOLY  spmrr. 

By  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  a 
Being  by  himself^  separate  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
independent  of  them ;  for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  unity. 

Nor  ^0  we  mean  that  the  Spirit  is  a  personification  of  the 
Divine  power^  or  of  any  other  Divine  attribute  or  influence. 
How  would  the  Scriptures  read  interpreted  in  this  way? 
^^  Baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  a  Divine  attribute  or  influence  !  "  "  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conmiunion  of  a  Divine 
attribute  or  influence ^^  be  with  you!  "Grieve  not  a  Divine 
attribute  or  influence  "  !  "  Whoever  shall  speak  a  word  against 
a  Divine  attribute  or  influence^  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  "  ! 
Who  will  dare  subject  the  Scriptures  to  such  torture  as  this,  for 
the  purpose  of  bending  them  into  conformity  to  a  system  ? 

Nor  do  we  mean  by  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  that  this  is 
a  mere  name  of  office^  or  of  some  peculiar  mamfestationy  of  the 
one  God  ^i  one  person.  But  our  meaning  is,  that  there  are 
personal  distinctions  in  the  (Godhead,  and  that  one  of  these  is  in 
Scripture  denominated  the  Holy  Spirit 

1.  There  are  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  This  is 
certain,  from  the  representations  of  the  Bible.  Look  into  the 
Old  Testament,  "  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us  "  (Gen.  iii.  22).  One  of  whom, — if  thdre 
are  no  personal  distinctions  in  the  Jehovah  Aleim — the  Lord 
€k)d  ?  A  mysterious  personage  is  often  introduced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  called  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  But  a  comparison  of 
passages  shows  that  this  angel  or  messenger  of  Jehovah  was 
Jehovah.  Such  was  the  angel  who  communed  with  Hagar  in 
the  desert  (Gen.  xvi.  13),  and  who  called  to  Abraham  out  of 
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heaven,  when  about  to  sacrifice  his  son  (Gen.  xxii.  l6)  ;  and 
who  spake  to  Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii.  4,  6). 
Certainly,  the  angel  or  messenger  of  Jehovah  must  be  a  person- 
i^e  distinct  from  Jehovah ;  and  yet  that  angel  was  Jehovah. 
We  are  told,  also,  that  ^^  Jehovah  rained  fire  and  brimstone/rom 
Jehovah  out  of  heaven  " ;  —  a  manifest  proof  of  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead  (Gen.  xix.  24). 

When  we  look  into  the  New  Testament,  proof  of  the  same 
point  clusters  around  us  on  every  hand.  It  is  as  certain  as  the 
langiiage  of  Scripture  can  make  it,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  his  divine  natwre^  was  distinct  from  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Father ;  and,  of  course,  that  there  are  personal  distinctions  in 
the  Deity.  "  In  the  beginning,  was  thie  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Gk>d ;  the  same  was,  in  the 
beginning,  with  God  "  (John  i.  1,  3).  Here,  the  divine  Word, 
who  was  God,  and  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  is  said  to 
have  been  wUh  Gk>d,  and  with  him  in  the  beginning  ;  importing 
that  there  have  been  distinctions  in  the  (Godhead  from  all  eternity. 
"  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me,  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee,  before  the  world  was  "  (John  xvii.  6).  The 
human  nature  of  Christ  had  no  existence  before  the  creation  of 
OxQ  world.  In  this  passage,*  therefore,  he  refers  to  his  divine 
natwre^  and  he  represents  it  as  from  eternity  with  the  Father  in 
glory;  —  a  certain  proof  again  of  eternal  distinctions  iit  the 
Ck>dhead.  Let  any  person  read  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  see  if  a  marked  and 
manifest  distinction  is  not  set  forth  there,  between  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the  Father.  The  Son  is  here 
represented  as  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the  world ;  and  yet 
he  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Father,  who  is  speaking  of 
him,  who  calls  him  his  Son,  and  at  whose  right  hand  the  glori- 
fied Son  is  exalted.  ^^  When  he  (the  Father)  bringeth  his  first 
begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him."  This  first  begotten  of  the  Father  must  be 
distinct  from  the  Father;  and  yet  [he  is  a  proper  object  of 
worship  to  all  the  angels  of  God.  ^^Unto  Ihe  Son  he  (the 
Father)  saith :  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever ;  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.    Thou  hast  loved 
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righteoafliiesa^  and  hated  iniquitj;  tbearefora,  God^  eym.  ibjr 
Gk>df  hath  anointed  l^ee  vith  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows."  Here  God  the  Fatiier  eertaialj  speaks  of  the  Son  ka 
bis  divine  naiwre^  calls  him  God^  and  yet  represents  himdolf  as 
his  God ;  —  necessarily  imparting  that  Ihere  are  didtinctiens  in 
the  Godhead. 

I  will  adduce  but  one  passage  more  in  proof  of  the  point 
bef(»re  us,  thou^  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  hundreds.  '^  Bless- 
ing, and  honor,  and  gloiy,  and  power,  be  unto  him  diat  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever  "  (Bey.  v.  18).  The 
worship  here  offered  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to 
the  Lamb,  shows  that  these  are  both  divine  personages.  And 
yet  they  are  distinct  personages.  It  is  impossible  so  to  confound 
them  as  to  make  them  but  one  person,  witiiout  doing  the  utmoet 
violence  to  language. 

Having  thus  proved,  in  oppoeitioa  to  every  form  and  theory  of 
Unitarianism,  that  there  are  eternal,  personal  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead,  I  proceed  to  show  ^— 

2.  That  one  of  these  personal  distinctions  is  in  Scripture 
denominated  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Ho]y 
Spirit  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  distinct  personal  ageni. 
The  proof  of  this  rests  entirely  oif  the  la$iguagey  the  phraseology/ 
of  the  Bible,  a&d  to  this  point  we  now  direct  attention* 

^^Baptiding  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  this  solemn,  sacramental  service, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  joined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  denoting 
that  he  b  as  really  a  person  as  either  of  them.  '^  The  grace  «f 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  love  of  (}od,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you "  (2  Oor.  xiii.  14).  Here  again  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  distinct  person,  and  put  em 
equality  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  ^*  One  Spirit,  one  Lord, 
me  God,  and  Father  of  all ''  (Eph.  Iv.  4).  '^  Through  him 
(Christ),  we  have  access,  by  one  Spirit,  unto  the  Father  "  (Eph. 
ii.  18).  '^  Elect  aeccrding  to  the  fore-loicrtrledge  of  God  the 
Father,  through  sandtificaftion  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedienca,  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Ohrist "  (1  Pet.  L  2).  In  all  these 
passages,  and  in  many  others,  we  have  set  forth  the  personal 
distinetions  in  the  Godhead,  atid  the  ^orit  expressly  named  as 
constituting  one  of  them. 
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The  peraonalitj  of  the  Spirit  was  dearlj  manifested  at  Mc 
baptism  of  our  Saviour,  "  The  heavens  were  opened,  and  the 
Spirit  descended  in  a  bodily  shape^  like  a  dove  upon  him  ;  and 
a  voice  came  from  heaven,  saying,  Jliis  is  mj  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (Mark  i.  10,  11).  This  heaYenly 
Dove  was  not  a  personified  attribute  of  Gk)d,  nor  was  it  the 
Father  manifesting  himself  in  a  particular  way ;  for  while  the 
Spirit  was  descending,  the  Father  was  speaking  in  an  audible 
voice  from  heaven,  and  the  Son  was  being  consecrated  to  his 
public  ministry  in  baptism. 

The  personality  of  the  Spirit  is  further  evident  from  our 
Saviour's  promises  to  his  disciples :  **  I  (the  Son)  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  emother  comforter," — distinct 
both  from  myself  and  the  Father,  —  "  that  be  may  abide  with 
you  forever,  even  ike  Spirit  of  trutk.^*  "  The  Comforter,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name," — 
and  who,  of  coiirse,  is  distinct  from  both  the  Father  and  me, 
—  •*  he  win  teach  you  all  things,"  Ac.  "  When  the  Comforter 
is  come,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pjoceedeth  from  the 
Father," — and  consequently  cannot  be  the  Father,  —  "  he  shall 
testify  of  me."  ♦*  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righte- 
ousness, and  of  judgment.**  •*  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ; 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear, 
that  shall  be  speak,  and  he  shall  show  you  things  to  come.^ 
**  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
show  it  unto  you."  In  all  these  Scriptures,  if  the  language  had 
been  constructed  with  a  view  to  show  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  I  see 
not  how  it  could  have  heAi  better  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
Spirit  is  here  called  not  only  the  Comforter,  which  is  a  personal 
agent,  but  another  Comforter j  distinct  both  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  who  is  to  teach,  to  testify,  to  reprove,  to  speak,  to  hear, 
to  guide,  to  receive,  to  show,  and,  in  short,  to  perform  all 
personal  acts.  , 

When  the  promises  of  the  Saviour  began  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  Spirit  came ;  his  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  and  govern- 
ment over  them,  were  manifestly  ihose  of  a  personal  agent. 
•*  Tlie  Spirit  said  unto  Philip :     Go  near  and  join  thyself  unto 
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this  chariot/'  "  The  Spirit  said  unto  Peter,  Behold  three  men 
seek  thee;  arise,  therefore,  and  go  with  them."  "The  Holy 
Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Paul  and  Barrabas,  for  the  work  to 
which  I  have  called  them  J'  "  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  departed  unto  Seleucia."  "  It  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  -upon  you  no  greater  burthen." 
"Paul  and  Silas  were. forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 
Word  in  Asia."  "They  essayed  to  go  into  Bythinia,  but  the 
.Spirit  suffered  them  not" 

These  passages  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  current  phraseology 
of  thfe  New  Testament,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  And  now,  I  ask, 
what  meaneth  this  language,  —  what  can  it  mean,  —  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  a  distinct  personal  agent  ?  Occurring  as  it  does, 
not  in  a  poetic  rapture,  but  in  plain,  sober  narrative  and  prose, 
can  it  be  understood  as  importing  anything  less  than  this  ? 
What  more  appropriate  language  can  be  selected  from  the  Bible 
to  prove  the  personality  of  the  Father  or  the  Son. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Bible  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of 
as  the  object  of  offmce  and  injury^  in  a  way  to  denote  his  per- 
sonality. Ananias  and  Sapphira  "  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  ancient  Israelites  "rebelled  and  vexed  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  Jews  "always  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost"  ChristiAis  are 
exhorted  not  to  "  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God."  And  what 
shall  be  said  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  is  not 
a  personal  agent  ?  "  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  "  (Mat.  xii. 
82).  Is  it  not  certain  from  this  representation,  that  if  Christ  is 
a  person,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  ;  «and  that  the  latter  is  not 
inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  former  ? 

In  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be 
sent,  to  move,  to  know,  to  speak,  to  guide,  to  lead,  to  help,  to 
testify,  to  reveal,  to  search,  to  intercede,  to  prophesy,  to  work 
miracles,  to  sanctify,  to  bestow  gifts,  to  give  life,  to  be  resisted, 
to  be  pleased,  and  vexed,  and  grieved,  and  spoken  against,  —  in 
short,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  all  that  is  appropriate  to  a  divine  and 
personal  agent. 

It  is  no  vaUd  objection  to  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  that 
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the  Greek  word  translated  spirit  is  in  the  netUer  gender;  for, 
wherever  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  word  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  masculine  pronomiSy  —  creating  an  anomaly  in  the 
Greek  language,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
word,  in  such  connections,  stands  for  a  person,  and  not  a  thing.* 

Neither  is  it  any  objection  to  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited, that  the*term  spirit  is  sometimes  used,  by  a  very  com- 
mon figure,  for  the  in^uences  or  operations  of  the  Spirit.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used,  when  the  Spirit  is  said  te  be  poured  oui^  and 
shed  forth,  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  been  given, 
by  the  laying  on  of  apostolic  hands.     (See  Acts  viii.  17,  xix.  6). 

But  without  dwelling  longer  on  the  personality  of  the  Spirit, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  question  of  his  divinity. 

1.  The  divinity  of  the  Spirit  is  clearly  involved  in  what  has 
been  already  said.  If  there  are  personal  distinctions  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  and  if  one  of  these  persons  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  then,  obviously,  he  must  be  a  divine  person.  No 
other  supposition  can  possibly  be  entertained.    Then, 

2.  We  find  the  names  God  and  Jehovah  applied,  in  Scripture, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ^'  lied  to  the  Holp 
OhosV^ ;  but  it  is  expressly  said  that,  in  so  doing,  they  "lied 
unto  Gtwf '  (Acts  v.  4).  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  bom 
erf  the  spirit ;  but  this  birth  of  the  spirit  is  a  being  born  of 
Ood  (John  L  18,  iii.  5).  The  bodies  of  Christians  are  more- 
over represented  as  temples  of  Ood,  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
dweUeth  in  them  (I  Cor.  iii.  16).  The  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness tempted  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvii.  17).  But  it  was  the  Spirit 
whom  they  vexed  and  tempted  (Is.  Ixiii.  10).  A  new  covenant 
was  promised  by  Jehovah  to  bis  people  (Jer.  xxxi.  31).  But  it 
was  the-Holy  Spirit  who  gave  this  promise  (Heb.  x.  16).  The 
Lord  Ood  of  Israel  spake  by  all  the  holy  prophets  (Luke  i.  70). 
Yet  these  holy  men  '^  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
(?Ao«^''(2Pet.  i.  21), 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  possessing  [divine  attri- 
butes. He  is  said  to  '^  search  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of 
God,". —  an  incontestible  proof  of  his  omniscience  (1  Cor.  ii. 

•8«e  John  zIt.  36,  xr.  36,  zTl.  U,  Eph.  L 18,  U. 
19 
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10).  He  is  also  expressly  denominated  "  the  eternal  Spirit  *' 
(Heb.  ix.  14). 

3.  The  works  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  are  proof  conclusive 
of  his  divinity.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptv/res  is  a  work  of 
the  Spirit  (2  Pet.i,  21).  So  also  is  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
and  the  sanctification  of  believers.  And  so  is  the  performance 
of  miracles.  So  purely  was  this  last  regarded  by  the  apostles 
as  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  power  to  work  mh'acles,  was  with  them  the  same  thing. 
(See  Acts  xix.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  8  — 11). 

Indeed,  so  abundant  is  the  evidence  from  Scripture  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  this  is  admitted  by  most  Unita- 
rians. "The  Spirit  of  God,  they  say,  "is  God  himself ^^ ; 
meaning  that  he  is  the  one  God,  in  one  person,  whom  they  woi> 
ship.  We  may  properly  cite  this  concession,  in  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  we  reject  the  errors  connected 
with  it,  viz.,  a  denial  of  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
and  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  manifestly 
a  doctrine  of  great  importance.  It  is  so  theologiccUly.  It 
stands  in  vital  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity,  and 
with  the  mysterious  mode  of  the  Divine  existence.  It  is  directly 
related,  also,  to  all  those  doctrines  which  have  respect  to  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  souls.  The  ofl&ce-work  of  the 
Spirit  is  as  essential  to  our  salvation  as  is  that  of  the  Father,  or 
the  Son.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  atonement  has  been  made  for 
sin,  and  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement,  means  have  been 
instituted,  and  the  free  offers  of  the  gospel  are  made  and  urged. 
Not  a  soul  will  ever  embrace  these  offers,  and  press  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  but  through  the  aids  and  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  we  have  considered  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
also,  in  its  bearing  on  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  believers. 
Every  Christian,  who  has  any  adequate  sense  of  his  necessities, 
feels  deeply  that  he  needs  the  constant  interposition  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  his  behalf.  He  needs  the  Spirit,  not  only  to  bring 
him  into  the  kingdofn  of  Christ,  but  to  keep  him  there ;  —  to 
enlighten  his  mind,  to  quicken  his  affections,  to  strengthen  him 
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for  the  performance  of  duty,  to  guide  and  comfort  him  through 
all  his  pilgrimage,  and  bring  him,  at  length,  to  his  heavenly 
home.  He  cannot,  therefore,  relinquish  this  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  He  clings  to  it,  not  merely  because  he  finds  it  in  the 
Bible,  but  because  it  is  the  life  of  his  soul.  Take  it  from  him, 
and  you  not  only  darken,  but  destroy,  his  spiritual  prospects. 
You  extinguish  his  hopes,  dry  up  the  sources  of  his  consola- 
tions, and  shroud  him  in  gloom  and  despair  forever. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 
THE  TRmnr. 

Thb  Trinity  is  the  doctrine  of  three  persons,  or  personal  dis- 
tinctions, in  one  God.  And  herein  it  diflfers  from  every  form  of 
Unitarianism.  Unitarianism  is  the  doctrine  of  one  God  in  one 
person ;  Trinitarianism,  of  one  God  in  three  persons.  Both 
teach  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  the 
representation,  so  often  made,  that  Trinitarianism  contradicts 
the  unity  of  God.  So  far  from  contradicting  the  divine  unity, 
Trinitarianism  implies  it,  or  rather  includes  it.  Men  may  be 
Tritheists,  or  Polytheists,  if  they  will ;  but  Trinitarians  they 
cannot  be,  without  believing  in  the  unity  of  God. 

Trinitarianism  does  not  assert,  however,  that  God  is  one,  and 
three,  in  the  same  sense  ;  or  that  each  of  the  three  persons  is  one, 
in  the  sense  that  all  united  are  one.  Either  of  these  propositions 
would  be  aur  absurdity.  But  the  doctrine  does  assert,  that  God 
is  in  some  sense  one,  and  in  some  other  senses  or  respects,  three ; 
and  this  statement  involves  no  absurdity.  For  aught  that  any 
created  being  can  show  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  true ;  and 
Trinitarians  believe  that  it  is  true.  They  believe  that  God  has 
thus  revealed  to  us  the  mode  of  his  own  existence. 

The  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  are  commonly  called  p^r^on^  ; 
and  if  this  word  is  luiderstood  with  some  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, there  is  no  objection  to  it.  When  used  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  it  cannot  mean  (what  it  commonly  does)  that  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied  are  entirely  sepa/rate  beings^  like  three  human 
persons;  for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  essential 
unity.  But  in  some  sense,  and  to  some  extent^  the  divine  per- 
sons are  distinct.  They  are  so  far  distinct,  that  they  may  prop- 
erly speak,  or  be  spoken  of,  in  the  plural  number.    They  may 
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use  th6  personal  pronouns,  /,  thou^  and  ke^  in  reference  to  each 
other.  They  are  represented  as  entering  into  a  covenant,  and 
as  holding  an  infinitely  blessed  intercourse  and  communion,  one 
with  another.  They  are  said  also  to  discharge  different  offices 
and  works. 

The  Trinitarian  may  not  be  able  to  explain,  however,  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  of  these  distinctions ;  because  the  Bible 
does  not  explain  them.  On  this  point,  a  variety  of  questions 
may  be  asked,  which  he  is  not  at  all  concerned  to  answer;  and 
theories  may  be  propounded,  which  he  is  not  required  either  to 
adopt  or  r^te.  The  only  caution  to  be  observed,  is  to  avoid 
such  conceptions  of  the  trinity  in  Qod,  as  will  conflict  with  his 
ess^itial  unity ;  and  such  conceptions  of  his  unity,  as  will  ex- 
clude the  trinity :  In  cAer  words,  to  avoid  Tritheism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  simple  Unitarianism  on  the  other. 

But  as  to  the  fact  of  distinctions  in  the  (Godhead,  as  above 
stated,  the  Trinitarian  has  no  doubt.  This  he  holds  to  be 
clearly  revealed.  He  holds,  too*,  that  these  are  real  and  eternal 
distinctions.  Not  mere  names  of  operation^  or  of  office ;  not 
mere  pageants^  acting  a  part  for  the  sake  of  ef^t ;  but  distinc- 
tions, which  enter  into  tiie  very  nature  of  the  one  God,  and  are 
eternal  like  himself. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  understand  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity:  One  Oodj  existing  in  three  equal  and  eternal  persons ^  or 
personal  distinctions,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  first  part  of  the  doctrine  is  &at  of  the  essential  wnity  of 
God.  Bui  tibe  proof  of  this  need  not  detain  us  long.  That 
Gk>d  is  one,  is  a  very  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  light  of 
nature.  It  is  certain,  firom  the  declarations  of  Scripture. 
"  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord  "  (Dent  vi.  4). 
"  The  Lord  he  is  God,  there  is  none  else  besides  him  '*  (Dent,  iv, 
SB}.  ^^  I  am  Uie  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  There  is  no  Ghd 
besides  meJ**  "  Is  there  a  Ood  besides  me  ?  Yea,  there  is  no 
God;  I  know  not  o^y"  (Is.  xliv.8,  xlv.  v).  **Thou  believest 
there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  well.  The  devils  also  beUeve  and 
tremble"  (James  ii.  xix). 

That  there  is  a  plurality  of  persons,  or  personal  distinctions, 
in  the  one  God,  is  also  certain  from  the  Scriptures.    After  what 
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was  said  on  this  point  in  the  last  lecture,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  original  name  of  God,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  the  plural  number ;  and  God  often  applies 
to  himself  the  plural  pronouns.  ^^Let  tis  make  man  in  onr 
image,  after  our  likeness."  ^^  The  man  has  become  as  one  of 
tt5."  "  Let  us  go  down  and  confound  their  language."  "  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  «^."  ^^  The  Lord  said,  Let 
them  show  us  what  shall  happen."  These,  certainly,  are  very 
remarkable  expressions.^  They  were  not  adopted  without  design. 
And  the  design  of  them  could  not  have  been  to  lead  men  into 
error,  but  to  save  them  from  it.  And  although,  possibly,  if  they 
stood  alone,  no  conclusive  argument  could  be  drawn  from  them 
in  proof  of  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  yet,  standing  as 
they  do  in  connection  with  other  Scriptures,  and  accordant  as 
they  are  with  the  general  current  of  Scripture  representation  on 
the  subject,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  do  contain,  and  may  be 
quoted  to  prove,  the  important  doctrine  under  consideration. 

The  plural  name  of  God  (^Elohim)  is  derived  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  adjure^  or  to  take  an  oath;  and  literally  signi- 
fies those  who  have  taken  an  oath^  or  entered  into  a  covenant; 
alluding,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  very  existence  of  a  cove- 
nant of  redemption,  and  all  the  Scriptures  referring  to  such  a 
covenant,  prove  incontestibly  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  No  one  person  can  enter  into  a  proper  cove- 
nant with  himself.  A  covenant  necessarily  implies  more  than 
one.  And  if  the  one  God  existed  in  one  person  only,  a  cove- 
nant of  redemption  would  be  impossible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  asserts,  not  only  that  there  are 
personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  but  that  these  distinctions 
are  no  more  nor  less  than  three.  And  this,  too,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  what  has  been  established 
in  our  previous  lectures.  No  one  doubts  the  proper  divinity  and 
personality  bf  the  Father ^  tlie  first  person  in  the  Trinity.  We 
have  before  proved  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son 
of  Ood^  is  a  divine. person.  We  have  also  proved  the  person- 
ality and  divinity  of  the  Holy  ^rit.  Here  then  are  three 
divine  persons.    We  never  read  of  e^  fourth  person  in  the  God- 
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head,  and  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anj  such  person 
exists. 

In  manj  places  in  the  New  Testament  (some  of  which  were 
quoted  in  my  last  lecture,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here),  the 
names  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  are  brought  together, 
and  each  is  exhibited  in  his  own  proper  office  and  work.  Take 
the  following  as  examples:  ^'Through  him  (Christ)  we  have 
access,  by  one  Spirit ^  unto  the  Father  ^^  (Eph.  ii.  18).  "  Elect, 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father^  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit^  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Christ''  (1  Pet.  i.  2).  "How  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christy  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit^  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God  (the  Father^  ^  purge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works  "  (Heb.  ix.  14).  "Now  there  are  di- 
versities of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ;  and  there  are  differences 
of  administration,  but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  (the  Father)  Which  work- 
eth  aU  in  all "  (1  Cor.  xu.  4  —  6).i 

Evident  traces  of  a  Trinity  may  be  found  in  the  mythology 
of  some  heathen  nations ;  as  in  the  Pater ^  DunamiSj  and  N(ms 
of  the  Persian  Magoi,  and  the  Brahma,  Vishrhoo,  and  Siva  of 
the  Hindoos.  Whether  these  notions  were  derived  from  an 
original  tradition,  or  from  an  acquaintance  with  our  sacred 
books,  or  from  some  other  source,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

It  is  more  important  to  remark  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin^ 
ity  was  held  and  taught  by  the  earliest  Christian  fathers.    They 

A  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  is  claimed  by  the  Unitariana  as  an  adrooate  of  their  opinione, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  The  three  persons,  he  says,  *'  are  styled  onoe,  He  wliioh  is,  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come;  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne;  and  Jesos  Christ,  the  fiUthfVU  and 
true  Witness:  once^  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  once^  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit:  once,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  HolyOho^t:  twiee^  the  Father,  Jesus,  and 
the  Spirit:  twieet  the  Father/Jesus,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  once^  the  Father,  Christ,  and  the 
Spirit:  once^  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  fnd  the  Spirit :  o>iice^  the  Father,  the  Lord,  and  the 
Spirit:  cmeej  God  the  Father,  Jeens  Christ,  and  the  Spirit:  ones,  He  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  Jesus,  and  the  Spirit:  onoe^  the  living  Uod,  Christ,  and  the  Spirit:  once^  the 
living  God,  Christ,  and  the  eternal  Spirit:  ./bur  f«}n««,God,  Jesus,  and  the  Spirit:  onee^  God, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  five  timet,  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  once, 
God,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  holiness :  once,  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  jive  timet,  God,  Christ,  and  the  Spirit:  four  times,  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  Jive  timet,  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Spirit:  /our  timet,  God,  the  Lord,  and 
the  Spirit:  twice,  God,  his  Son,  and  the  Spirit:  otuse,  God,  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost: 
^  once,  God,  Christ,  and  the  eternal  Spirit"  (Scrip.  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  pp.  883, 884.) 
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speak  often  of  tiie  proper  diyinity  of  the  Soa  and  Spirit,  and  in 
some  instances  the  three  persons  are  introduced  together,  much 
as  they  are  by  the  apostles.  Thus  Ignatius  represents  the  apos- 
tles as  subject  '^  both  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit."  And  Polycarp  says :  "  I  glorify  thee  (tlie  Father) 
by  the  eternal  and  heavenly  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  thy  be- 
loved Son;  with  whom,  to  thee,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory 
both  now,  and  to  all  succeeding  ages."  ^ 

Some  of  the  more  common  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  such  as  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  unity,  and 
is  self-<K)ntradictory,  have  been  obviated  by  the  explanations 
already  made.  As  before  remarked,  so  far  from  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  divine  unity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  necessa- 
rily involves  it.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  this  doctrine  that  Gh>d 
is  in  some  sense  on^,  as  that  he  is  in  some  other  sense  three. 

Neither  is  the  doctrine  thus  stated  self-contradictory.  To 
say  that  Ood  is  one,  and  three,  in  the  same  sense,  would  be  a 
contradiction.  But  to  say  that  God  is  in  some  sense  one,  and  in 
some  other  sense  three,  is  no  contradiction.  This  ma^  be  true ; 
and  Trinitarians  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is 
true.  Or  to  put  the  matter  in  a  little  different  shape:  To  say 
tiiat  each  person  in  the  Trinity  is  God,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  all  constitute  one  God,  would  be  a  contradiction.  It  would 
be  to  say  what  no  intelligent  person  could  believe.  But  to  say 
that  each  person  in  the  Trinity  is  in  some  sense  God,  and  that, 
in  some  other  sense  of  the  term,  they  all  constitute  one  God,  is 
no  contradiction.  As  I  said  before,  this  may  he  true ;  and  Trin- 
itarians believe,  on  the  ground  of  the  revelations  which  God  has 
made  of  himself,  that  it  is  true. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  three  one,  ^d  one  three,  in 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  •For  example:  here  is  a  great 
tree,  with  a  single  trtmk,  and  three  towering,  majestic,  and 
equal  branches.  Now  each  of  these*  branches  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  tree,  having  buds,  leaves,  sap,  wood,  bark,  and  the  various 
attributes  of  a  tree.  Yet  each  branch  is  not  a  tree,  in  the  sense 
m  which  they  all  constitute  one  tree.  In  some  sense,  here  are 
three  trees,  and  in  some  other  sense,  there  is  but  one  tree.    Or 

'  See  Wake's  Apostolioal  Futben,  pp.  9M,  288, 847, 2fi0. 
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here,  we  may  suppose^  is  a  mighty  river,  loade  of  three  equal 
branches,  but  pours  itself  into  the  ocean  by  one  wide  mouth. 
Now  each  of  ^ese  long  branches  is  a  river,  and  has  all  the 
attributes  of  a  river.  But  each  is  not  a  river,  in  the  sense  in 
which  tikey  all  constitute  one  river.  This  great  river,  like  the 
Deity,  is  in  some  sense  one,  while  in  some  other  sense  it  is  three. 
These  United  Stid^es  are  one  government,  made  up  of  thirty  or 
more  distinct  States.  Now  each  of  these  States  is  a  government, 
while  they  all  constitute  but  one  government  Here,  then,  we 
have  thirty  in  one,  and  one  in  thirty ;  and  yet  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. ^ 

I  do  not  suppose  that  these  comparisons,  or  that  any  earthly 
comparison,  can  fully  illustrate  this  mighty  subject.  But  they 
illustrate  it  far  enough  to  show  (and  this  is  all  for  which  I  use 
them)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  properly  under^^od, 
involves  no  absurdity,  no  contradiction  whatever.  For  aught 
any  human  being  can  show  to  the  contrary,  it  may^e  true ;  and 
as  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  reveal  and  teach  ik  we\re  bound  to 
believe  that  it  i$  true. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  it 
is  confessedly  a  mystery  which  no  one  can  understand;  and 
hence  faith  in  it  can  be  no  better  than  a  blind  faith, — a  belief 
without'understanding.  In  repljPto  this  objection,  I  have  three 
things  so  say.  1.  There  is  that  about  the  Trinity  which  we  do 
profess  to  understand.  2.  There  is  that  about  it  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  understand.  8.  Our  faith  in  the  doctrine  reaches 
BO  farther  than  our  understanding  of  it.  We  understand  it  as 
jt/ac^,  dearly  revealed,  that  there  are  three  persons,  or  personal 
distinctions,  in  the  one  God.  We  bdieve  this  great  truth  as  a 
fact  We  believe,  therefore,  what  we  understand;  and  we 
understand  what  we  believe.  We  do  not  understand  how  the 
three  persons  in  the  Oodhead  are  one,  and  the  one  three.  The 
nufde^  the  fnainaier^  the  how  of  this  great  fact,  we  do  not  under- 
fitand.  Neither  as  to  the  how  of  it  have  we  any  belief  or  faith 
at  all.  What  we  do  not  understand  about  the  doctrine  we  do 
not  believe,  but  simply  believe  the  fact,  which  we  do  understand. 

And  in  this  view, — as  remarked  in  a  previous  lecture  on  the 
incarnation  of  Clirist, — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  on 
20 
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the  same  footing  precisely  with  a  thousand  other  things.  The 
world  is  full  of  mysteries,  which  we  believe  as  facts,  of  the  quo 
modo  of  which  we  neither  understand  nor  believe  anything. 

Again,  it  is  objected  by  Unitarians  that  the  Trinity  is  of 
heathen  origin  ;  that  the  early  Christians  borrowed  it  from  Plato, 
or  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  incorporated  it  into  the 
faith  of  the  church.  In  replying  to  this  objection,  we  may  refer, 
first  of  all,  to  what  has  been  so  abundantly  proved,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  drawn  from  the  Bible^  and  not  from 
Plato,  < — from  books,  many  of  which  were  written  long  before 
Plato  was  born.  It  should  be  added,  secondly,  that  Plato  taught 
no  doctrine  at  all  resembling  the  Christian  Trinity.  We  speak 
advisedly  on  this  subject.  He  tells  of  triads  among  the  gods, 
but  his  triads  are  all  of  them  Inferior  divinities,  —  emanations, 
directly,  or  indirecfly,  from  the  One  Supreme. 

The  New  Platonics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  after 
Christ,  in  their  zeal  for  a  general  comprehension,  corrupted  the 
Scripture  doctrin||of  the  Trinity,  and  introduced  their  corrup- 
tions into  the  church  ;  and  in  so  doing  they  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  disputes  and  controversies  of  the  next  five  hundred 
years.  Instead  of  originating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Platonic  philosophy  sa^ly  corrupted  it,  and  led  many  tp  reject  it 
altogether. 

It  is  objected,  finally,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  it  is 
an  old,  obsolete  doctrine.  It  belongs  to  a  former  age.  It 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  the  other 
rubbish  of  bygone  ages,  it  is  destined  to  pass  away.  In.  reply  to 
this,  we  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an  old  doctrine, 
as  old  as  the  Bible ;  yea,  infinitely  older,  as  old  as  Gt»d  himself 
It  has  its  foundations  in  the  very  nature  of  Gtod,  and  is,  like  the 
Divine  Being,  eternal.  And  as  to  its  being  destined  to  pass 
away,  we  can  only  say,  thafwhen  this  takes  place,  the  Gospel 
must  pass  away  with  it.  The  Trinity,  and  the  grand  scheme,  of 
redeeming  mercy,  must  fall  together.  K  God's  work  of  salva- 
tion in  respect  to  this  apostate  world  is  to  go  on ;  if  the  nations . 
are  yet  to  be  reached  and  renovated  by  the  Gospel ;  if  Christ  is 
to  see  the  whole  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied ;  if  the  elect 
of  Gh)d  are  to  be  gathered  in ;  then  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
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doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  will  stand.  It  will  never  pass  away. 
God  will  always  exist,  as  he  always  has  existed,  a  triune  God^ 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  distinct  offices  and  works 
of  these  adorable  personages  will  continue  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  every  view  we  can  take  of  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  important  theologically. 
It' has  respect  to  Ghdj  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Moral  Gov- 
ernor,—  the  first  cause  and  last  end  of  all  things,  —  the  only 
proper  object  of  supreme  love  and  religious  worship.  It  sets 
forth  the  mysterioujs  and  wonderful  mode  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence,—  in  some  sense  one,  and  in  some  other  sense  three ^  — 
three  divine  and  equal  persons,  in  the  one  all-perfect,  incompre- 
hemible,  and  eternal  God. 

This  doctrine  has  respect,  also,  to  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
^he  Supreme  Being.  K  it  can  be  conceived  at  all,  that  a  Being 
having  such  perfections  as  we  ascribe  to  God,  should  have 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and  been  perfectly  happy  in  utter,  blank 
solitude^  it  certainly  gives  us  higher  views  of  the  glory  and  bless- 
edness of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  conceive  of  him  as  possessing 
within  himself  exhaustless  resources  of  sodai  blessedness;  the 
means  of  an  inter-communion  and  fellowship  the  most  endearing 
and  delightful.  ^'  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  tiie  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession  "  (Ps.  ii.  8).  "  Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come  ;  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me :  I  delight  to  do  thy  will, 
Omy  God"(Ps.  xl.  8). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  obvious  and  infinite 
importance,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  great  subject  of 
redemption.  It  was  between  the  three  persons  in  the  (rodhead 
that  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption  was  formed;  and  in 
executing  this  gracious  covenant,  the  Divine  three  are  each  and 
all  of  them  engaged.  The  Father  has  his  appropriate  office  and 
work,  and  the  Son  his^  and  the  Spirit  his.  The  part  of  neither 
can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  work  of  our  redemption ;  nor  can 
the  part  of  either  be  performed  by  any  other  than  its  appropriate 
personage.  The  Father  cannot  perform  the  office-work  of  the 
Son,  nor  the  Son  that  of  the  Father,  nor  either  of  them  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore, 
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and  the  whole  scheme  of  man's  redemption  is  Bnbrerted  and 
overthrown. 

And  as  without  the  Trinity  there  could  be  no  redemption,  so 
it  is  redemption  alone  which  deyriops,  discloses,  certifies  to  us» 
t»  acty  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  aught  that  appears,  the 
works  of  creation  and  proTidence  may  have  been  performed  by 
one  God  in  one  person.  But  not  so  the  work  of  man's  redemp* 
tion.  This  is  a  greater,  deeper  work,  which  opens  to  us  wonders 
and  glories,  in  the  very  nature,  as  well  as  character,  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  concealed 
forever.  It  involves,  of  necessity,  the  conctlrrence  and  coK)pe- 
ration  of  three  divine  persons,  and  reveab  not  only  to  our 
understandings,  but  our  heartSy  the  Father,  the  Scni^andHhe 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  also  one  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. And  this  is  a  consideration  which,  in  discussing  th^ 
subject,  has  been  too  often  overlooked.  This  doctrine  lays  the 
only  foundation  on  which  we  can  acceptably  worship  God,  or 
hold  spiritual  communion  with  him.  Our  only  mode  of  access 
to  the  Father  is  6^  the  Spirit,  and  through  the  Son.  '^  Through 
whom  we  have  access,  by  one  spirit  imto  the  Father''  (Eph. 
u.  18). 

From  each  of  the  divine  persons  hi  the  Trinity  the  people  of 
Ood  derive  specific  advantages,  and  to  each  they  are  imder 
specific  obligations  of  obedience  and  love.  To  each  they  are 
endeared  by  a  thousand  ties,  and  from  neither  of  these  adorable 
personages  does  the  intelligent  Christian  feel  that  he  can  ever 
part.  He  cannot  part  with  his  heavenly  Father.  How  can  he  ? 
To  be4iever  again  able  to  say :  ^^  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  ;" 
what  Christian  can  consent  to  this  ?  No  more  can  he  consent  to 
part  with  his  Divine  Redeemer j  his  Saviour.  Think  of  it,  my 
brother,  and  tell  me  whether,  for  any  consideration^  or  under 
any  circumstances,  you  can  be  separated  from  him  7  How  can 
you  live,  or  breathe,  or  exist  as  a  Christian,  but  in  entire  and 
constant  dependence  on  lum,  who  is  all  your  salvation  and  all 
your  desire  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  holy  Sanctifier  and  Com- 
farter;  who  can  consent  to  part  with  him  ?  To  have  no  pore 
of  his  sweet  breathings,  and  inward  communings,  and  gentle 
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striyings,  —  to  be  cut  off  from  his  quickening  and  comforting 
influences, — to  be  separated,  in  short,  from  the  H0I7  Spirit ;  — 
what  thought  can  be  more  insupportable  to  the  pious  heart ! 

No  wonder,  in  this  view,  that  Christians,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
so  tenacious  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  No  wonder  that 
they  have  received  it,  rested  on  it,  clung  to  it,  and  contended 
for  it,  as  the  charter  of  their  immortal  hopes. 
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THE  DECREES  OR  PURPOSES  OF  GOD. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  the  chosen,  the  adopted  plan  of  all 
his  worksr  They  "  are  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory,  he  hath  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  enter  upon  his 
vast  work  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  without  a 
plan.  No  wise  person  would  undertake  to  build  a  house,  or  a 
ship,  or  to  accomplish  a  voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  a  plan. 
And  shall  we  suppose  the  all-wise  Creator  to  have  entered  upon 
the  stupendous  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  —  the  work  of 
filling  the  universe  with  suns  and  systems,  with  beings  and 
worlds,  and  of  rolling  along  the  mighty  wheel  of  his  provi- 
dence, without  any  settled  purpose  or  plan  ?^ 

And  as  that  theory  which  rejects  or  overlooks  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  is  unreasonable,  so  also  it  is  undesirable.  Who 
would  not  prefer  that  events  in  providence  should  take  place 
according  to  an  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  plan,  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  left  at  random,  or  be  controlled  either  by  chance 
or  fate  ? 

It  is  a  comfort  to  us  to  know,  therefore,  that  this  eternal 
purpose  or  plan  of  God  is  referred  to  in  many  passages  of  the 
inspired  volume.  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else  j 
declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  c(Ainsel  shall  standi 
and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure;  calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the 
East,  the  man  that  executeth  my  cotmsel  from  a  far  country.  I 
have  spoken  it ;  I  also  will  bring  it  to  pass.  I  have  ptirposed 
it ;  I  also  will  do  it "  (Is.  xlvi.  9-11).  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord 
standeth  forever ;  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations" 
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(Ps.  xxxiii.,11).  "  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart ; 
nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord^  that  shall  stand  "  (Prov. 
xix.  2i).  "  He  doeth  according  to  Aw  vnll  in  the  armies  of 
heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ?  "  (Dan.  iv.  36.) 
"  Against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together 
for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before 
to  be  done  "  (Acts  iv.  27,  28).  **  Who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will "  (Eph.  i.  11). 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  tiiese 
and  the  like  passages  here.  They  all  refer  to  a  wiUy  a  pleasure^ 
a  counsel,  a  purpose  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  never  frus- 
trated, not  even  by  the  greatest  wickedness  of  man ;  which,  so 
far  from  being  frustrated  by  human  wickedness,  is  the  rather 
fulfilled  by  it ;  which  is  sure  to  stand  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
and  to  go  into  complete  and  endless  accomplishment. 

That  we  may  understand  aright  the  purposes  of  God,  they 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  several  other  things  with 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  confounded.  They  must  be 
distinguished,  — 

1.  From  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  which 
he  has  given  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct.  But  the  purposes  of  God  are  not  a  rule  of  con- 
duct to  his  creatures.  They  are  rather  a  plan  of  operation  to 
himself,  —  the  plan  according  to  which  he  is  disposing  of  events 
throughout  the  universe.  Then,  the  law  of  God  is  clearly  and 
fully  revealed.  But  the  purposes  of  God,  —  except  in  some 
leading  particulars,  which  he  has  disclosed  by  his  prophets, — 
are  not  revealed.  They  are  a  profound  secret  in  his  own  breast. 
Again,  the  law  of  God  is  often  broken.  It  is  broken  in  every 
act  of  sin.  But  the  purposes  of  God  are  never  contravened  or 
frustrated.  In  crucifying  the  Saviour,  the  Jews  broke  the  law 
of  God,  but  they  fulfilled  his  providential  purpose.  They  did 
^^  what  his  hand  and  counsel  had  before  determined  should  be 
done  "  (Acts  iv.  27,  28). 

2.  The  purposes  of  God  are  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
desires  or  wishes.    The  desires  of  God  may  be,  and  often  are, 
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Ills  feelings  in  regard  to  objects  or  events,  viewed  separate^  and 
singly.  The  purposes  of  Qod  are  his  preferences  in  regard  to 
objects  or  events,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  great  whole.  In 
itself  considered,  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  but  all  things  considered,  he  has  purp<»ed  that  the 
incorrigibly  wicked  shall  die.  In  itself  considered,  God  is  not 
pleased  with  the  existence  of  sin  or  suffering  any  where ;  yet 
sin  or  suffering  do  exist,  and  it  was  doubtless  his  purpose,  in 
view  of  the  great  whole,  that  it  should  be  so« 

3.  The  purposes  of  God  are , to  be  distinguished  from  that 
benevolent  design  which  is  apparent  every  where  in  his  works. 
We  often  say^  and  say  truly,  that  God  has  designed  and  adapted 
things  witti  a  view  to  die  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  and  that 
had  not  his  benevolent  designs  been  interrupted  and  frustrated 
by  sin  his  creatures  might  have  6een  universally  happy.  But 
the  word  design  here  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  providential 
purpose  J  which  we  have  seen  is  never  frustrated  by  sin,  but  rather 
to  express  that  admirable  adaptcUion  of  tilings,  which  is  manifest 
in  the  works  of  God,  and  which  sin,  to  some  extent,  has  fnis^ 
trated.    I  remark  once  more, — 

4.  The  purposes  of  God  are  to  be  distinguished  from  his/or^- 
knowledge.  They  differ  from  fore-knowledge,  not  in  this,  that 
they  make  events  any  more  fixed  or  certain^  but  rather  in  this, 
that  they  are  prior^  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  foret-knowledge, 
and  are  that  on  which  it  is  grounded^  —  on  which  it  rests. 

Mere  knowledge  makes  nothing  certain,  but  only  knows  that 
particular  things  a/re  certain.  This  is  true  of  oZ/  knowledge; 
whether  /or^-knowledge,  or  present  knowledge,  or  q/ter-knowl- 
^dge.  But  if  fore-knowledge  does  not  make  future  contingencies 
and  events  certain,  but  merely  perceives  that  they  are  certain^ 
the  question  arises.  Upon  what  is  it  based  f  What  is  there  going 
before  it,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  establish,  and  settle,  and 
make  certain  those  tilings  which  fore-knowledge  merely  perceives 
are  certain  7  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  must  be  some- 
thing here ;  and  what  is  it,  what  can  it  be,  but  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  ? 

We  may  look  at  the  question  in  another  light.  No  intelligent 
Theist  doubts  that  all  future  contingencies  and  events'  depend 
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upon  the  wUl  of  Ood.  It  depends  entirely  on  his  will,  whether 
either  of  us  shall  live  another  day,  or  how  long  we  shall  live ; 
and  so  of  all  other  events  in  the  future.  But  how  shall  God 
know  that  future  things,  which  depend  entirely  on  his  will,  shall 
be,  unless  he  has  put  forth  some  act  of  will  respecting  them  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  unless  he  has  purposed  their  existence  ?  If  all 
future  contingencies  depend  on  the  will  of  God,  then,  obviously, 
until  he  has  willed  or  purposed  that  they  shall  be,  they  are  not 
at  all  settled  or  certain^  and  nothing  can  be  known  or  foreknown 
respecting  them. 

It  may  be  added  further,  unless,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the 
purposes  of  Gx>d  precede  foreknowledge,  then  they  are  entirely 
useless  and  superfluous.  What  propriety  or  profit  in  God's  de- 
termining that  a  thing  shall  be,  when  he  already  knows,  for  a 
certainty,  that  it  will  be? 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  position  here  taken,  that  if  the 
purposes  of  God  precede  foreknowledge,  then  they  must  be  utter- 
ly blind  purposes.  They  must  be  formed  without  knowledge,  and 
in  the  dark.  —  This  objection  owes  all  its  plausibility  to  a  con- 
founding of  the  distinction  between  foreknowledge  and  ommi- 
science.  The  purposes  of  God  do  not  precede  omniscience, 
though,  in  the  order  of  nature  they  do  precede  foreknowledge. 
I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  for,  in  eternal 
things,  there  can  be  no  order  of  time. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  then,  we  are,  first  of  all,  to  conceive  of 
the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  the  possession  of  his  essential  and 
eternal  attributes, —  among  which  is  omniscience.  In  the  pos- 
session of  omniscience,  he  looks  out  upon  the  whole  range  and 
compass  of  possible  things.  But  everything,  at  this  stage,  is 
barely powifife.  "I  can  adopt  this  plan,  that,  or  the  other,— 
anything,  everything,  within  the  range  of  possibility."  As  yet 
nothing  is  fixed,  nothing  determined  on ;  and  of  course  nothing 
future  is  certain,  or  can  be  foreknown.  But  among  all  the  pos- 
sible plans  of  operation  presented  to  the  Omniscient  Mind,  in- 
stantly and  intuitively,  the  best  plan  is  discovered,  and  instantly 
it  is  preferred  or  adopted.  It  is  adopted  in  all  its  branches  and 
particulars,  —  in  all  its  endless  ramifications.  Everything  em- 
braced in  this  plan  (and  everything  is  embraced  in  it)  is  now 
21 
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settled  and  certain^  and  becomes  at  once  the  object  of  fcnreknowl- 
edge.  It  could  not  be  foreknown  before^  because  it  was  not  cer- 
tain before. 

According  to  this  view  (which  to  my  own  mind  is  the  only 
consistent  one),  the  omniscience  of  God  precedes  his  purposes, 
and  holds  up  the  light — all  the  light  possible  —  in  view  of 
which  his  purposes  are  formed ;  while  the  purposes  of  God,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  precede  his  foreknowledge,  and  are  that  on 
which  foreknowledge  rests. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  position  we  have  taken, 
drawn  from  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  "  Elect  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God."  1  Pet.  i.  2.  "Whom  he  did 
foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate^''  Romans  viii.  29.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  Scriptures  settle  nothing  as  to  the 
order  of  things  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  the  Divine  operation,  but 
merely  assert  that  election,  predestination,  and  foreknowledge 
are  coincident  in  respect  to  their  objects.  The  elect  are  fore- 
known, and  the  foreknown  are  elect  Whom  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate ;  and  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
also  he  foreknew.  The  logical  order  of  things  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  indicated  here,  but  merely  that  the  foreknown,  the 
predestinate,  and  the  elect  are  the  same  persons. 

I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  set  forth,  and  to  vindicate, 
the  proper  distinction  between  the  purposes  of  Gx)d  and  his  fore- 
knowledge, because  much  of  the  difference  between  Arminians 
and  Calvinists  rests  (as  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion  we  shall 
see)  precisely  here. 

Having  explained  the  decrees  or  purposes  of  God,  and  shown 
how  they  are  distinguished  from  several  things  with  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  confounded,  I  proceed  to  say,  that  the  Di- 
vine purposes  are  strictly  vmversal.  They  extend  to  the  moral 
world  as  well  as  the  natural, — to  all  beings  and  tilings,  to  all 
creatures  and  events  throughout  the  universe.    Tliis  is  certain, 

1.  From  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  God  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  to  "  work  aU  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will." 
Eph.  i.  2.  Hence  the  cc^nsel  of  his  will  must  extend  to  all 
things.  He  is  also  said  to  "  do  according  to  his  will  in  the  ar- 
mies of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth,"  or,  in  other 
words,  throughout  the  universe.    Dan.  iv.  86.  . 
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2.  The  Tiniyersality  of  God's  purposes  may  be  prored  from  his 
vmniscience  and  his  infinite  benevolence.  In  the  possession  of 
omniscience,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  Ood  must  have  perceived 
intuitively,  and  from  all  eternity,  what  was  the  best  plan  of 
providence,  and  perceiving  this,  he  could  not  (if  he  is  infinitely 
benevolent)  have  been  indifferent  in  regard  to  it  He  must  in- 
Btantly  have  prefeired  or  puiposed  it  He  must  have  purposed 
it  in  its  fullest  extent,  in  all  its  endless  ramifications.  This  plan 
of  God,  extending  through  the  inmiensity  of  space  and  duration, 
—  reaching  to  all  events,  little  and  great,  near  and  remote,  in 
the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world,  constitutes  the  eternal  pui> 
pose  of  God,  and  must  be  strictly  universal. 

8.  The  universality  of  God's  purposes  may  also  be  proved  from 
the  universality  of  his  f&reknowUHige.  Few  men  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny  that  the  foreknowledge  of  Gbd,  in  respect  to  future 
contingencies  and  events,  is  universal.  But  we  have  seen  that, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  follows  his  pur- 
poses, and  rests  upon  them.  Hence,  certainly,  the  former  can 
be  no  more  extensive  than  the  latter.  What  God  foreknows j  he 
must  have  purposed.  If  foreknowledge  is  universal,  the  Divine 
purposes  must  be. 

4.  The  universality  of  God's  purposes  may  be  further  argued 
from  his  predictions.  The  predictions  of  God  are  but  a  disclos* 
ure  of  his  purposes ;  and  although  these  predictions  are  not  uni- 
versal, still  if  God  has  purposed  as  many  things  as  he  has  actu- 
ally, predicted,  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  he  has  purposed 
all  things.  Certainly,  no  objection  can  be^  made  to  God's  pur- 
posing everything,  which  will  not  lie  against  his  purposing  very 
many  things,  which  he  has  clearly  foretold. 

5.  The  universal  purposes  of  God  may  be  inferred  from  his 
universal  providence.  Whatever  Gh)d  does  in  time  he  must  have 
purposed  to  do  in  eternity.  But  his  providential  agency  is,  in 
some  sense,  imiversaL  This  point  I  assume  here.  The  proof  of 
it  will  be  furnished  in  a  subsequent  lecture.  A  necessary  in- 
ference from  the  assumption  is,  that  the  purposes  of  God  are 
universal.  It  is  literally  true,  not  only  that  he  "  worketh  all 
things  "  in  his  providence,  but  that  he  does  it  ^^  after  the  counsel 
^  his  own  will.'* 
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The  purposes  of  God  are  also  eternal.  They  are  expressly 
said  to  be  eternal  in  the  Scriptures.  "  According  to  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  which  he  pui'posed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'' 
(Eph.  iii.  11.) 

We  have  before  shown  that  the  purposes  of  God  result  directly 
from  his  perfections  J — m(»*e  especially  from  his  omniscience 
and  his  infinite  b^ievolence.  Hence,  they  must  be  eternal,  like 
his  perfections. 

Their  immutability  is  also  proc^  of  their  eternity.  Men  often 
change  their  purposes,  but  Gkwi  never  changes  his.  Why  should 
he  change  them  ?  They  were  formed  in  view  of  all  possible  con^ 
tingencies  and  circumstances.  Nothing  new  or  unanticipated 
can  ever  come  up  to  make  it  desirable  or  proper  for  him  to  alter 
any  of  his  plans.  We  may  be' sure,  therefore,  that  they  are  not 
changed.  They  are  immutable.  Hence,  whatever  purposes  the 
infinite  God  has  now,  or  ever  will  have,  he  must  have  had  from 
all  eternity. 

ObjectioM. 

1.  It  is  always  objected  to  the  doctrine  here  discussed,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  human  freedom.  If  the  actions  of  men  are 
all  fixed  and  certain,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  then  how 
can  man  be  free  ?  — We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  this  ob- 
jection more  at  large  in  another  place.  Suffice  it,  at  present  to 
reply,  first,  that  the  purposes  of  Gtod  make  the  actions  of  men  na 
more  fixed  and  certain,  an&  are  on  this  account  no  more  incon- 
sistent with  human  freedom,  than  liis  foreknowledge.  Yet  those, 
for  the  most  part,  admit  the  universal  foreknowledge  of  God 
who  object  to  his  purposes  that  they  destroy  free  agency. 

We  reply,  secondly,  that  ihQ  previous  certainty  of  actions  (and 
this  is  all  that  the  purposes  and  foreknowledge  of  God  establish 
repecting  them)  is  in  no  case  inconsistent  with  their  freedom. 
Men  act  just  as  freely  when  it  is  known  beforehand  to  God,  and 
crften  to  their  fellow-creatures,  how  they  will  act,  as  though  noth- 
ing had  been  known  or  certain  respecting  them. 

We  reply,  thirdly,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose respecting  intelligent  beings,  that  they  shall  be  free.  God 
as  much  purposed  my  moral  freedom  as  he  did  my  existence. 
Hence,  I  must  be  a  free,  responsible  agent,  or  the  purpose  of 
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God  respecting  me  will  not  stand.  In  this  view,  the  eternal  pur- 
poses of  God,  instead  of  conflicting  with  the  free  agency  of  crea- 
tures, go  the  rather  to  establish  it. 

I  throw  out  these  remarks  with  a  riew  to  aid  inquiring  minds 
in  coming  to  a  solution  of  the  question  before  us.  My  final 
reply  to  the  objection  is,  that  whether  toe  can  reconcile  the  pur- 
poses of  Gbd  with  the  free  agency  of  man,  or  not,  we  certainly 
know  that  both  doctrines  are  true.  In  thousands  of  instances 
Grod  has  revealed  his  purposes  beforehand  respecting  events 
which  involved  the  agency  of  his  creatures ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ ;  and  yet  the  human  agents  concerned  in  these  events 
have  acted  with  entire  freedom,  and  are  justly  responsible  for 
their  conduct 

2.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  purposes  (rf  God,  more  espe^ 
daily  those  which  relate  to  the  existence  of  sin  and  misery,  are 
inconsistent  with  Aw  g'oodness.  But  are  they  any  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  goodness  of  God  than  his  providence  ?  Sin  and 
misery  do  actually  exist,  and  exist  under  the  providential  gov- 
ernment of  God.  And  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  goodness  to 
cause,  or  to  permit,  their  existence  in  time,  how  was  it  contrary 
to  his  goodness  to  purpose  their  existence  in  eternity  ? 

If  God  permits  the  existence  of  evil,  or  if  he  purposed  to  per- 
mit it  because  he  loves  it  and  delights  in  it,  this  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  goodness.  But  if  he  permits  and  purposed  its 
existence  because  he  saw  that  he  could  overrule  it  for  a  greater 
good  in  the  endj  then  his  motives,  in  so  doing,  were  good,  and 
both  his  purposes  and  his  providence  stand  clear.  The  benevo- 
lence of  both  may  be  easily  vindicated. 

3.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Divine 
purposes  is  precisely  similar  to  the  heathen  doctrine  otfate.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  true.  The  fate  of  the  heathen  was  a  blind 
fate,  an  arbitrary  fate,  binding  equally  gods  and  men ;  whereas 
the  purposes  of  which  we  speak  are  the  preferences,  the  counsels 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  formed  in  view  of  the  best' 
reasons,  and  all  tending  to  the  noblest  ends.  Besides ;  the  be- 
lievers in  fate  have  always  heoh  fatalists ^  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  term ;  denying  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  dis- 
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carding  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  But  GalvinistS) 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  been  the  strenuous  advocates  of 
human  freedom,  and  have  insisted  tliat  the  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  is  immutable  and  eternaL 
'  Manj  persons,  alarmed  at  the  supposed^difficulties  attending 
an  admission  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Divine  purposes,  have  been 
inclined  to  reject  it,  and  to  adopt  Arminian  views  in  regard  to 
this  whole  subject.  But,  by  such  a  procedure,  have  they  alto* 
gether  escaped  difficulties?  Are  not  the  difficulties  attending 
the  commonly  received  Arminian  theories  at  least  as  formidable 
as  those  which  beset  Calvinism  ? 

Most  Arminians  believe  in  the  universal  and  eternal  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  but  deny  that  his  foreknowledge  is  founded 
on  his  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  his  purposes  the 
consequents  of  his  foreknowledge.  It  was  not  till  he  had  fore- 
seen how  men  would  act,  and  in  what  way  events  generally 
would  take  place,  that  he  was  prepared  to  form  any  purpose 
respecting  them. 

But  enough  has  been  said  already  to  show  that  this  theory  is 
encumbered  with  insuperable  difficulties.  It  devolves  on  those 
who  embrace  it  to  show  on  what  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is 
based ;  or  what  that  is  which  makes  those  future  events  certain 
which  foreknowledge  merely  perceives  are,  certain.  They  must 
further  show  how  the  Divine  Being,  or  any  other  being,  can 
know  that  particular  events  in  the  future,  which  depend  entirely 
on  his  sovereign  pleasure,  will  6c,  until  he  has  purposed  or 
determined  that  they  sluill  be.  Nor  is  this  all.  Let  those  who 
hold  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  precedes  his  purposes,  show 
why  God,  on  this  ground,  should  have  any  purposes.  Of  what 
use  to  determine  that  a  thing'  shall  be  when  he  already  knows 
that  it  certainly  will  be  f 

It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  the  objections  commonly  urged 
against  the  universal  purposes  of  God  lie  with'  equal  weight 
against  this  theory  of  universal  foreknowledge.  As  remarked 
above,  the  former  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  freedom 
than  the  latter.  If  universal  foreknowledge  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  unembarrassed  free  agency  of  inan,  universal  decrees 
ccm  be  reconciled  just  as  well,  and  after  the  same  manner. 
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Some  have  thought  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of 
God  that  he  should  have  purposed  the  existence  of  a  world  like 
this,  in  which'  there  is  so  much  sin  and  misery.  But  is  it  at  all 
less  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  to  suppose  him  to 
have  created  this  world,  and  to  have  entered  on  his  work  of 
providence  over  it,  when  he  certainly  knew  what  an  amount  of 
evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  would  thereby  be  incurred  ?  He 
certainly  knew^  if  he  created  the  world,  that  sin  would  almost 
immediately  enter  it,  and  death  by  sin,  and  all  the  woes  which 
have  since  followed  in  the  train  of  sin,  and  are  to  result  from  it 
forever.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  stay  his  hand  ?  Why  did  he 
create  such  a  world  as  this  ? 

To  avoid  diflBcidties  like  these,  some  have  even  denied  the 
universal  foreknowledge  of  (Jod ;  on  the  ground,  either  that 
there  were  some  things  whichj  in  eternity,  he  preferred  not  to 
foreknow^  or  that  they  were  of  such  a  jiature  that  he  could  not 
foreknow  them.  To  the  first  of  these  theories,  viz.,  that  there 
were  some  things  which,  in  eternity,  God  chose  not  to  foreknow, 
I  object,  that  he  must  have  known^hat  these  things  were,  or  he 
could  not  have  known  that  he  had  better  not  foreknow  them ;  — 
which  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  supposition. 
To  the  theory  that  there  are  some  things  —  for  example,  the 
free  actions  of  men — ^of  such  a  nature  that,  in  eternity,  God 
could  not  foreknow  them,  I  object,  that,  on  this  ground,  God 
must  be  continually  growing  in  knowledge.  He  knows  ten 
thousand  things'  to-day  which  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  know 
yesterday.  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  God's  eternal  omni- 
science and  his  immutability? 

To  both  these  theories  of  partial  foreknowledge,  I  urge  the 
following  objections :  — 

1.  They  represent,  not  only  God's  purpose,  but  his  providen- 
tial view  of  things,  as  comparatively  a  small  matter.  He  has 
some  plan  respecting  events  in  the  natural  world.  At  least,  he 
foresees  what  they  will  be.  But  as  to  the  entire  range  of  events 
iA  the  vast  moral  world  —  the  free,  responsible  actions  of  crea- 
tures—  they*are  all  blank  to  him.  He  knows  nothing  about 
them.  He  has  no  plan  or  purpose  or  foresight  in  respect  to 
them. 
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2.  These  theories  are  inconsistent  with  the  predictions  of 
Scripture.  The  inspired  writers  assure  u^  that  God  does  fore- 
know the  free  actions  of  creatures,  because,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  he  has  predicted  them,  and  his  predictions  have  come 
to  pass. 

3.  These  theories  are  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  make  him,  in  fact,  no  God  at  all.  In  illustration  of  tliis, 
we  may  apply  the  theories  (where  their  abettors  would  prefer 
they  should  be  applied)  to  the  existence  of  sin  and  misery  in 
the  universe.  When  God  created  the  angels,  he  had  no  thought 
that  any  of  them  would  ever  sin ;  but  a  multitude  of  them  dis- 
appointed him ;  they  sinned  and  fell.  And  so  when  our  first 
parents  were  created,  and  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  God 
had  no  thought* or  expectation  of  their  sinning;  but  by  some 
means,  the  devil  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  garden,  where  he 
seduced  them,  and  they  fell.  And  when  God  saw  that  they  had 
fallen  he  entered  upon  a  plan  of  redemption,  but  without 
knowing  at  all  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  plan ;  — whether 
any  would  avail  themselves  ^f  his  oflFers  of  mercy,  or  whether 
all  that  he  should  do  for  them  would  be  in  vain. 

Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  partial  foreknowledge,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being,  — 
representing  him  as  unworthy  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  (Jod, 
or  to  be  addressed  as  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 

In  conclusion,  I  remark;  let  no  one  reject  the  dqc trine  of 
God's  universal  and  eternal  purposes,  in  hope  of  being  rid  of 
difficulties.  If  there  are  difficulties  attending  the  reception  of 
this  doctrine,  the  difficulties  of  rejecting  it  are.  incomparably 
greater.  It  is  a  doctrine  plainly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
one  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  its  practical  results.  It  gives 
us  the  most  exalted  views  of  God,  setting  him  high  upon  the 
throne,  placing  the  entire  universe  in  his  hands,  and  subjecting 
it  to  his  sovereign  control.  It  is  fitted,  also,  to  sustain  and 
comfort  the  people  of  God,  more  especially  in  seasons  of  daVk- 
ness  and  adversity ;  to  give  them  a  sense  of  his  distinguishii^ 
goodness,  and  of  their  high  obligations  to  be  thtf  Lord's.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  fitted,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  doctrine,  to 
try  the  hearts  and  humble  the  pride  of  rebellious  men,  and 
show  them  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of. 
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It  should  be  added,  that  this  doctrine  of  (Jod^s  purposes,  is  not 
exclusively  one  of  revelation.  •  Resulting,  as  it  does,  from  the 
very  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  these  perfections,  even  where  the  Bible  is  not  enjoyed. 
And  this  accounts  for  it,  that  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  are 
constrained,  if  consistent,  to  adopt  unworthy  views  of  God,  — r 
those  which  rob  him  of  his  perfections,  and  represent  him  as  but 
an  inferior  Divinity.  Assuredly,  all  those  who  love  God,  —  the 
God  of  nature  and  of  the  Bible, — who  love  to  see  him  arrayed 
in  all  his  adorable  perfections,  and  exalted  to  the  throne  of 
absolute  and  universal  dominion, — will  love  the  doctrine  of  his 
universal  and  eternal  purposes. 

22 
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LECTUEE  XVI. 

ELECTION  AND  REPROBATION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  we  considered  the  subject  of  God's  univer- 
sal and  eternal  purposes  or  decrees.  Intimately  connected  with 
this  great  subject,  so  as  to  constitute  an  important  branch  of  it, 
is  the  doctrine  of  election.  All  those  who  will  be  finally  saved 
it  must  have  been  the  choice  or  purpose  of  God,  in  eternity,  to 
save ;  and  this  eternal  choice  or  purpose,  in  regard  to  their  sal- 
vation, was  their  election^. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  election,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  separate  and  independent  doctrine, 
but  as  a  counected  branch  of  a  much  greater  doctrine,  viz.,  that 
of  Go<Fs  universal  amd  eternal  purposes.  Many  persons  seem 
to  regard  the  salvation  of  the  elect  as  almost  the  only  thing  that 
was  settled  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of 
election  as  standing  out  alone,  and  by  itself.  But  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  is  no  more  secured,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  Grod, 
than  is  every  other  future  event  or  contingency.  Nor  is  the 
final  salvation  of  the  elect  any  more  fixed,  in  the  Divine  purpose, 
than  are  all  the  means  of  their  salvation ;  all  the  circumstances 
and  influences  tending  to  promote  it  and  all  the,  consequences 
resulting  from  it. 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  frequently  and  most  expressly 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  Christ  speaks  often  of  those  whom 
his  Father  had  given  him^  and  says  that  for  them  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  prepared  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Matt. 
XXV.  84).  Paul  tells  us  that  believers  were  chosen  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world^^ ;  that  God  had,  "in  the 
beginning,  chosen  them  to  salvation^^;  that  they  were  "called  with 
a  holy  calling,  according  lib  the  panose  and  grace  which  was 
given  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began  "  (Eph.  i.  4; 
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2  Thes.  ii.  18 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9).  "  Elect,  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  Gk)d  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ " 
(1  Pet.  i.  2). 

Arminians  regard  the  decree  of  election,  like  all  the  other 
decrees  of  God,  as  depending  on  his  foreknowledge.  Foreseeing 
that  certain  individuals  will  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  he 
chooses  such  to  everlasting  life.  But  to  this  view  of  the  case 
there  are  insuperable  objections. 

1.  It  was  proved  in  my  last  Lecture  that  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  is,  in  all  cases,  the  result  of  his  purposes,  and  not  his 
purposes  the  result  of  his  foreknowledge. 

2.  The  theory  before  us  supposes  the  first  motions  of  the  sin- 
ner towards  repentance  and  salvation  to  be  from  himself,  and 
not  from  the  divine  Spirit  and  grace.  Foreseeing  that  certain 
individuals  will  make  these  first  efforts,  God  determines  to  meet 
them  by  his  grace,  and  crown  their  endeavors  with  success. 
But  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  are  just  the 
opposite  of  this.  The  sinner  is  there  described  as  in  a  state  of 
entire  spiritual  death ;  and  sure  to  remain  in  such  a  state  until 
arrested  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first  motions  towards  repent- 
ance are  not  from  the  sinner,  but  from  God.  Of  course,  then, 
there  is  nothing  good  in  the  sinner  to  be  seen,  or  foreseen,  as  the 
ground  of  his  election ;  but  his  election,  and  the  consequent 
grace  aad  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  ground  of  his  recov- 
ery and  salvation. 

8.  The  view  here  presented  is  in  literal  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  the  subject.  He  assures  us 
/  that  believers  were  chosen  in  eternity,  not  because  God  foresaw 
that  they  would  be  holy,  but  that  ^^they  should  be  holy,  and 
without  blame,  before  him  in  love  "  (Eph.  i.  4).  They  were 
predestinated  "to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  hia  Son^^  (Rom. 
viii.  29).  They  were  "  elect,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  "  (1  Pet.  i.  2).  Hence  their  obedience  was  not 
the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  their  election. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  election  of  believ- 
ers in  eternity  was  not  conditional.  It  was  not  conditioned,  as 
some  suppose,  upon  their  repentance,  or  their  foreseen  repent- 
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ance,  but  was  itself  the  source  and  origin  of  that  grace  which 
resulted  in  their  repentance. 

Still,  in  the  election  of  his  people,  Grod  had  (as  he  ought  to 
have)  a  due  regard  to  character.  But  in  what  way  ?  Not  to 
foreseen  good  character  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  it,  but  to  holy 
character  as  the  resvU  of  it ;  or  more  properly,  as  part  of  it,  as 
included  in  it.  Believers  were  chosen  in  Christ  "tliat  thet/ 
should  be  holy;  predestinated  "  to  be  conformd  to  the  image  of 
his  Son " ;  elect,  "  tmto  obedience J^  The  election  of  believers 
secures  their  ultimate  good  character  and  fitness  for  heaven,  and 
never  saves  any  who  do  not  become  morally  fit  for  heaven. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  because  the  foreseen  good 
character  of  believers  is  not  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  elec- 
tion, that  the  purposes  of  (Jod,  in  respect  to  this  important 
matter,  are  capricious  j  arbitrary^  and  without  reason.  He  must 
be  supposed  to  have  had  the  best  reafsons  for  choosing  some, 
rather  than  others,  to  everlasting  life ;  though  in  no  case,  except 
where  he  has  made  a  particular  revelation,  can  we  so  much  as 
conjecture  what  these  reasons  were.  To  the  Apostle  Paul,  the 
reason  of  his  election  and  consequent  conversion  was  revealed. 
"  For  this  cause,  /obtained  mercy,  that  in  me,  first,  Jesus  Christ 
might  show  forth  all  kmg-suffering^  for  a  pattern  to  them  which 
should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting"  (1  Tim* 
i.  16).  But,  except  in  the  case  of  this  great  apostle,  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  particular  revelation  on  this  subject  has  ev^r  been 
made.  The  reasons  why  some  are  chosen,  rather  than  others, 
though  infinitely  wise  and  good,  are  at  present  among  the 
secret  things  which  belong  only  to  God. 

*'  Not  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why, 
Nor  God  the  reason  gives ;  * 

Kor  dares  the  favMte  angel  pry 
Between  the  folded  leaves.'* 

In  reference  to  one  particular  we  know,  indeed,  what  these 
reasons  are  not.  They  are  not  foreseen  repentance  and  holiness. 
But  as  to  what,  in  ordinary  cases,  they  are,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  and  may  not  undertake  to  decide. 

Objections. 
1.  It  is  objected  to  tlie  doctrine  of  election,  as  here  stated, 
that  it  represents  God  as  a  partial  Being.    He  is,  in  the  worst 
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sense  of  the  terms,  "a  respecter  of  persons.**  But  we  have  a 
sufficient  enswer  to  this  objection  in  the  remarks  just  made. 
Partiality  consists,  not  in  treating  creatures  differently,  in  view 
of  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  but  in  treating  them  diflFerently 
wiihoid  such  reasons.  A  father,  with  a  large  family  of  sons, 
may  be  strictly  impartial,  and  yet  not  treat  either  two  of  them 
precisely  alike ;  because  he  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  not 
treating  them  alike.  So  if  God  has  good  reasons  for  treating 
!  his  creatures  diflFerently  in  this  world,  or  in  the  other  world ;  if 
he  has  good  reasons  for  electing  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
leaving  others  to  perish  in  their  sins, — as  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  he  has ;  then  he  does  not,  on  this  account,  subject 
himself  to  the  charge  of  partiality.  He  is  not,  in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  phrase,  a  "  respecter  of  persons." 

2.  It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  it  makes  God 
tmjuaU  But  how  unjust?  Do  those  who  are  left  to  suflfer 
endure  anything  more  than  they  deserve ;  or  more  than  they 
must  have  endured,  had  the  whole  fallen  race  of  man  been  left 
to  go  to  destruction  together  ?  It  was  no  injustice  to  the  labor- 
ers in  the  vineyard,  whp  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  that  those  who  came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  received  the 
same  wages  as  themselves.  They  received  all  that  they  had 
•ontracted  for,  —  all  they  had  earned;  and  why  should  they 
complain?  And  just  so  in  the  case  before  us.  That  saving 
mercy  is  shown  to  the  elect,  is  no  injury  to  the  non-elect.  They 
suflTer  no  more  than  their  proper  deserts,  and  of  course  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  injustice. 

8.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  use  ofmecms.  ^^  K  I  am  elected  I  shall  be 
saved,  and  if  not  elected  I  cannot  be,  whether  I  use  means  or 
not."  To  this  I  answer,  fibrst,  that  the  objection  applies  equally 
to  any  other  subject,  as  to  that  of  salvation.  The  husbandman 
may  as  well  say,  "  If  I  am  to  have  a  crop,  I  shall  have  one, 
whether  I  use  the  means  or  not,"  as  to  say,  ^^  If  I  am  to  be 
saved,  I  shall  be,  whether  I  use  the  means  or  not."  Yet  the 
common  sense  of  every  one  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  cavil  in  the 
former  case ;  and  why  not  in  the  latter  ? 

But  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  election,  properly  explained,  so 
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far  from  friniishiDg  any  ground  for  this  objection,  entirely  removes 
it.  Means  are  decreed  as  well  as  ends ;  and  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  Hence, 
in  every  case  the  appointed  means  must  be  used,  else  the  end  in 
view  will  not  be  realized.  Those  who,  from  the  beginning,  were 
chosen  to  salvation  must  become  holy,  and  meet  in  character, 
for  heaven ;  for  they  were  chosen  that  they  should  be  holy^  and 
without  blame  before  God  in  love.  Hence,  they  must  use  the 
requisite  means  of  becoming  holy.  They  can  become  holy  and 
bo  saved  in  no  other  way. 

4.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  doctrine  before  us,  that  the 
election  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  refers  to  nations  and  not  to  indi- 
viduals, and  is  an  election  to  peculiar  privileges^  and  not  to 
salvation.  In  this  sense  the  Jews  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
chosen  people.  If  the  statement  here  made  were  to  be  admitted, 
I  see  not  but  the  same  objection  would  lie  against  it  as  against 
the  proper  doctrine  of  election.  For  if  God  may  elect  a  people 
to  peculiar  privileges  in  this  world,  why  may  he  not  elect  an 
individual  to  peculiar  privileges  and  blessings,  even  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  in  the  world  to  come  ?  But  the  state- 
ment in  the  objection  is  not  to  be  admitted.  The  election  spoken 
of  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  an  election,  not 
of  communities  or  nations,  but  of  individuals;  and  an  election, 
not  to  privileges  in  this  life,  but  to  eternal  salvation.  Were 
nations,  as  such,  ^^  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foimdation  of  the 
world ''  ?  Were  they  "  chosen  to  salvation  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth  "  ? 

Intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  purposes, 
and  of  election,  is  what  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  reprobor 
tion.  U  we  believe  that,  in  eternity,  God  purposed  the  salvation 
of  all  those  who  will  finally  be  saved,  we  must  believe  that  he 
also  purposed  the  destruction  of  all  those  who  will  be  finally  lost; 
and  this  doctrine,  like  that  of  election,  is  plainly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  those  who  stumble 
at  the  word  and  are  disobedient,  adds,  ^^whereimto  also  they 
were  appointed^*  (1  Pet.  ii.  8).  Jude  speaks  of  ungodly  men 
**who  were  before,  of  old,  ordained  to  condemnation^*  (v.  4). 
The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  also  speaks  of  some  whose  ^^  names 
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were  not  written  in  the  book  of  life,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (Rev.  xvii.  8).    Of  course, they  were, from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  left  out  of  it ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  reprobated. 
Reprobation,  like  election,  we  hold  to  be  unconditional.    In 
other  words,  the  reprobation  of  an  indiyidual  is  not  conditioned 
on  his  foreseen  incorrigibly  sinful  character.    Still,  the  decree 
of  reprobation  supposes  and  includes  the  incorrigibly  bad  char- 
acter of  all  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  just  as  tbe  opposite 
decree  includes  the  repentance  and  spiritual  recovery  of  all  the 
elect.    Election  never  saved  a  persistently  wicked  man,  and  it 
never  will.    Reprobation  never  destroyed  a  good  man,  and  it 
never  will.     It  was  certain  to  the  mind  of  God  from  all 
eternity  —  because  he  had  so  purposed  it  —  that  his  elect  should 
come  to  repentance,  persevere  in  holiness,  and  at  length  be  made 
meet  for  heaven ;  and  that  the  non-elect  would  go  on  in  their 
sins    freely,  persistently,  incorrigibly,  until    their    ruin  was 
complete. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  decree  of  reprobation,  like  that 
of  election,  is  not  an  arbitrary  one,  formed  without  reason.  It 
proceeds,  in  all  cases,  on  the  best  of  reasons,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  (except  where  (Jod  has  revealed  it)  what 
these  reasons  are.  Pharaoh  was  a  reprobate,  and  Ood  has  con- 
descended to  inform  us  why  he  was  so.  "  For  this  cause  have 
I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my 
name  may  be  declared  through  all  the  earth"  (Ex.  ix.  16). 
But,  except  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  I  know  not  that  Ood  has 
ever  made  any  such  revelation. 

Some  persons  regard  reprobation  as  in  all  respects  the  coun- 
terpart of  election ;  but  clearly  this  is  not  the  case.  In  election 
God  determines  to  bestow  special  grace,  and  pluck  the  indi- 
vidual subjects  of  it  as  brands  from  the  burning.  But  in 
reprobation  Gk>d  does  not  determine  to  exert  any  speciai  influ- 
ence, with  a  view  to  fit  men  for  destruction.  No  such  influence 
is  needed  in  the  case.  He  rather  determines,  for  wise  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  to  withhold  special,  converting  grace,  and  leave 
the  reprobate  to  their  own  heart's  wanderings.  They  are  not 
constrained  to  sin  and  to  sufier,  but  are  left  to  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  their  own  corruptions,  —  in  which  way  their  ruin 
is  speedily  and  certainly  accomplished. 
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I  have  said  that  the  reprobate  are  left  of  Ood,  — given  over 
to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  By  this  we  do  not  understand  that 
they  are  left  aa  to  (}od's  general  providential  agency  ;  for  left  in 
this  sense^  they  would  not  be  moral  agents,  —  would  not  exist. 
But  they  are  left  as  to  the  bestowment  of  special  converting 
grace.  This  grace  Ood  is  under  no  obligations,  in  point  of 
justice,  to  bestow  upon  any  sinner.  Hence,  he  may  have  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;  and  those  whom  he  passes  by, 
and  whom,  in  eternily,  be  purposed  to  pass  by,  have  no  reason 
to  complain. 

Objections. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  decree  of  reprobation,  such  as 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  man's  free  agency,  and,  with  the  use 
of  means,  are  the  same  that  are  commonly  urged  against  the 
general  doctrine  of  God's  purposes  and  his  decree  of  election, 
and  are  to  be  answered  in  the  same  way.  There  are  other 
objections  peculiar  to  reprobation,  on  which  we  must  bestow  a 
moment's  attention. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  would  not  have 
made  provision  in  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  if  it 
had  been  his  purpose,  from  eternity,  that  some  should  not  be 
saved.  But  why  not  ?  The  provisions  of  God's  grace  are  one 
thing;  man's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  provisions  is 
quite  another  thing.  Arminians  believe  that  a  portion  of  the 
human  race  will  not  accept  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  and 
will  perish  iii  their  sins ;  and  that  all  this  was  distinctly  known 
to  the  Infinite  Mind  from  eternity.  Why,  then,  did  he  make 
provisions  which  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  ?  Why  did 
be  ofier  salvation  to  those  who  he  knew  would  only  trifle 
with  it,  and  thereby  incur  the  greater  guilt?  When  our 
Arminian  friends  have  removed  these  difficulties,  they  will  have 
little  trouble  with  those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  objection 
above  proposed. 

Again,  it  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  that  God 
^^  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  l^e  knowledge  of  the 
truth  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  But  will  all  men  be  actually  saved  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  7     This  Arminians,  who 
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ttrge  the  objection,  do  not  believe.  They  agree  with  the  Oal- 
vinists,  that  some  men  will  finally  be  lost.  What,  then,  will 
they  make  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  objection,  but  that  God 
wills,  in  some' sense,  the  salvation  of  all  men,  while  it  has 
entered  into  his  great  plan  of  providence  that  all  are  not  to  be 
saved?  In  what  way  will  they  interpret  this  and  other  like 
passages,  but  by  setting  up  the  important  distinction  insisted  on 
in  my  last  Lecture,  between  the  desires  of  God,  which  are  crossed 
by  every  act  of  sin,  and  the  purposes  of  God,  which  are  never 
frustrated  ? 

It  is  further  objected  that  reprobation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
sincerity  of  God,  in  urging  the  universal  oflFers  and  invitations 
of  the  gospel ;  making  these  offers,  so  far  as  the  non-elect  are 
concerned,  no  better  than  mockery.  It  is  a  full  vindication  of 
God's  sincerity  in  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  that 
they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  his  benevolent  desires.  He 
hath  "no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the ^cked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11).  He 
willeth  not,  in  itself  considered,  "  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance"  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  These 
benevolent  desires  for  the  salvation  of  all  inen  are  appropriately 
expressed  in  the  imiversal  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  these  are  urged.  What  is  sincerity, 
in  any  case,  but  the  conformity  of  our  pretensions  to  the  desires 
and  feelings  of  our  hearts  ?  H,  then,  God  says  what  he  feels^ 
in  urging  the  invitations  of  his  gospel ;  if  his  words  are  a  true 
expression  of  his  hearty  then  is  his  sincerity  sufficiently 
vindicated. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  reprobation  makes  the  salvation  of  a 
part  of  the  human  race  impossible.  But  in  what  sense  impossi- 
ble ?  Not  natwrally  so.  Not  in  any  such  sense  impossible  as  to 
interfere  with  freedom,  or  excuse  from  blame.  The  non-elect 
have  the  same  natural  capacities  and  powers  as  the  elect.  The 
same  Saviour  has  died  for  them ;  the  same  offers  are  made  to 
them;  the  same  motives  and  obligations  are  urged  upon  them. 
The  non-elect  may  repent  and  be  saved^  if  they  will  To  be 
sure,  it  is  certain  to  the  mind  of  God  that  they  never  will 
repent;  and  this  is  all  the  impossibilily  in  the  case.  When  they 
23 
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might  repent,  and  ought  to  repent;  when  God  desires  their 
repentance,  and  most  sincerely  urges  the  duty  upon  them,  it  is 
certain  to  his  all-seeing  eye  that  they  never  will  repent.  They 
vrill  go  on  in  their  sins  freely,  voluntarily,  uncorrected  and 
unrestrained,  xintil  iniquity  proves  their  ruin. 
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THE  FUBPOSES    OF    GOD,   AS    SEEN   IN   HIS   W0EE3. 

As  the  works  of  God  fulfil  his  purposes,  so  thej  are  the  grand 
revecUer  of  his  purposes.  Except  in  a  few  leading  particulars, 
which  have  been  made  matter  of  special  revelation,  they  are  the 
ofUt/  rerealer  of  his  purposes.  Whatever  God  does  in  time,  we 
know  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  in  eternity.  **  Who  worketh 
all  things  after  the  cotmsel  of  his  ovm  %oiW^  But  aside  from 
the  disclosures  which  are  made  in  the  works  of  Gk)d,  we  have  no 
means  at  all  of  knowing,  in  the  general,  what  his  purposes  are. 
They  are  shrouded,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  They  are  the  secrets  of  his  holy  will,  for  the  evolving 
of  which  we  should  be  prepared,  but  into  which  we  are  not 
permitted  to  look. 

^nd  as  the  works  of  God  reveal  his  purposes,  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  medium  through  which  to  investigate  his  purposes. 
They  hold  up  a  light,  in  view  of  which  his  purposes  can  best  be 
understood.  In  the  following  Lecture,  I  propose  to  avail  myself 
chiefly  of  this  light.  I  propose  to  inqtiire  into  the  purposes  of 
God,  as  these  are  unfolded  in  his  works.  What,  then,  does  God 
work  ?  And  how  does  he  work  ?  And  what  light  do  his  works 
of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  shed  on  the  subject  of 
his  purposes  ? 

1.  God  works  in  his  providence  according  to  fixed  and  estab- 
lished laws.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  run  alike  through  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and 
are  never  interrupted,  except  in  the  case  of  miracles.  And  these 
laws  are  not  only  uniform,  but  they  are  wise  and  good.  The 
more  they  are  investigated,  the  more  they  are  seen  to  be  wise 
and  good ;  and  the  greater  reason  have  God's  intelligent  cre&tures 
to  be  satisfied  with  them,  and  thankful  for  them. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  maimer  in  which  God  actualllj  governs  the 
world,  —  by  wisej  reasonable^  and  established  laws.  Hence  we 
know  that,  from  all  eternity,  he  purposed  to  govern  the  world  in 
this  way.  His  purposes,  in  this  respect,  are  unfolded  in  his 
works ;  and  they  are  seen  to  be,  not  those  arbitrary  things  which 
some  suppose,  but  altogether  reasonable,  wise,  and  good. 

2.  In  the  providential  government  of  God,  we  uniformly  see 
means  and  ends  goings  together.  The  great  ends  of  his  govern- 
ment God  accomplishes  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  by  appropri- » 
ate  means.  So  it  is  in  the  natural  world ;  and  equally  so  in  the 
moral  world.  If  a  crop  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  journey  to  be  per- 
formed, or  an  estate  to  be  gained;  there  must  be  means.  Or  if 
an  education  is  to  be  acquired,  or  a  soul  to  be  converted,  or  a 
believer  to  bo  sanctified  and  made  meet  for  heaven ;  there  must 
be  means.  Means  are  as  indispensable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

Such  then,  in  another  view,  is  the  manner  in  which  God  car- 
ries on  his  work  of  providence,  —  in  which  he  governs  the  worlds 
both  of  matter  and  of  mind.  And  hence,  on  this  point,  we  know 
what  were  God's  eternal  purposes.  He  purposed  to  govern  the 
world  by  means.  In  his  purposes,  as  weU  as  in  his  providence, 
means  and  ends  are  connected  together. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Divine  purposes  supersede  the  use 
of  means,  and  render  them  superfluous  ?  If  God  has  purposed 
that  a  thing  shall  be^  then  it  will  be,  whether  means  are  used  or 
not  But  we  learn  from  this  subject,  that  God's  purposes  never 
interfere  with  the  use  of  means.  On  the  contrary,  they  bind 
means  and  ends  together.  They  bind  them  so  inseparably,  in^ 
dispensably  together,  that  where  the  appropriate  means  are  not 
used  the  end  is  never  to  be  expected. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  have  an  instance  in  point  in  the  sacred 
history.  During  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  not  one  soul  on  board  the  ship  tvitli  him  should  be  lost. 
They  all  should  get  safe  to  land.  Such  was  the  revealed  pur- 
pose of  God  respecting  them.  But  means  were  necessary  to 
effect  tiiiis  purpose.  The  ship's  company  were  to  be  saved 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sailors.  Hence,  when  Paul 
saw  the  sailors  preparing  to  escape,  he  said :  ^'  Except  these  abide 
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in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved"  (Acts  xxvii.  81).  Her^,  a 
revealed  purpose  of  ^God  would  have  been  frustrated,  if  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment  had  not  been  employed.  And 
80  in  every  other  case.  -  God  works  by  means.  He  purposed, 
from  all  eternity,  to  work  by  means.  Hence,  where  appropriate 
means  are  not  employed,  the  end  is,  in  no  case,  to  be  expected. 

8.  It  is  a  fact  that,  under  the^  providential  government  of  God, 
man  is  a/rea  responsible  agent.  He  acts  from  choice.  He  does 
as  he  pleases.  He  has  all  the  freedom  of  which  he  can  conceivei, 
and  is  conscious  of  being  justly  responsible  for  his  actions.  Such 
are  the  fiacts  in  regard  to  the  moral  freedom  of  man,  under  the 
providential  government  of  God.  And  now  what  is  the  inference 
as  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  respecting  him  2  Obviously 
this,  that  man  should  be  a  free,  responsible  agent.  Man  is  a 
dependent  creature  of  (Jod.  ,  God  made  him  what  he  is ;  Go4 
sustains  and  controls  him  as  he  is ;  and  hence,  as  he  i^  a  free, 
responsible  agent,  it  entered  into  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
that  he  should  be  so. 

The  purposes  of  God  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  inconsistent 
with  human  freedom.  ^'  If  God  has  purposed  all  our  circum: 
stances  and  actions,  then  they  must  be  just  as  they  are,  and  how 
can  we  be  free  ?  "  But  it  seems,  from  the  view  here  taken,  that 
God's  eternal  purposes,  so  far  from  interfering  with  human 
freedom,  go  to  establish  it  It  was  an  important  part  of  God's 
purpose  that  man  should  be  free.  God  as  much  decreed  my 
moral  freedom  as  he  did  my  existence ;  and  the  former  could  no 
more  fail  than  the  latter. 

4.  Another  feature  of  the  Divine  administration  is,  that  Cfot^ 
hears  a/nd  answers  prayer.  He  has  ^  required  his  intelligent 
creatures  in  this  world  to  pray.  He  has  given  them  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  pray.  And  when  they  do  pray  in  a  proper 
spirit  aiM  manner,  he  actually  hears  them,  and  sends  thepi  an* 
swers  of  peace.  Such,  in  this  view,  are  the  facts  of  God's  moral 
administration ;  and  what,  I  again  ask,  is  the  inference  as  to  his 
eternal  purposes  7  Certainly,  we  can  draw  no  other  than  this, 
that  it  entered  into  God's  purpose,  from  all  eternity,  that  h^ 
would  hear  and  answer  prayer. 

The  purposes  of  God  are  sometimes  thought  to  be^inconsist^nt 
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with  prayer.  ^*  If  everything  is  fixed  and  settled  in  the  Divine 
purpose,  what  can  prayer  do  ?  And  why  should  prayer,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  ofiered  ?  "  Now  the  view  we  have  taken 
shows  us,  that  the  purposes  of  God,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
the  duty  of  prayer,  rather  make  prayer  necessary.  It  was  a  part 
of  Gk>d's  eternal  purpose  that  Christians  should  pray,  and  that 
he  would  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  in  mercy  answer  their  re- 
quests. The  Divine  purposes  go  to  establish,  and  not  destroy, 
the  ground  and  the  necessity  of  prayer. 

6.  In  his  providence,  God  invariably  connects  holy  character 
and  right  conduct  with  inward  peace  and  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  with  eternal  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come ;  while  he 
connects  sinful  character  and  conduct  with  unhappiness  here, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  with  endless  miseries  hereafter.  In  other 
words,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in  this  world  are 
followed  by  a  righteous  retribution.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Such  are  the  facts  of  Gk)d's  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  our  actions ;  a  part  of 
which  we  see  taking  place  around  us,  and  the  remainder  of 
which  Otod  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  Word.  And  knowing  these 
facts,  we  know,  of  course,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  what  were 
God's  eternal  purposes.  He  purposed,  from  all  eternity,  that  he 
would  reward  the  righteous,  and  punish  the  wicked ;  or  that  the 
conduct  of  his  creatures,  in  this  world,  should  be  followed  by  a 
righteous  and  endless  retribution. 

Some  have  thought  tliat  the  doctrine  of  Grod's  purposes  was 
inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  retribution ;  —  that  if  the  ac- 
tions of  men  were  all  fixed  and  determined  in  the  counsels  of 
heaven,  eternal  ages  before  they  were  bom  ;  then,  whatever  their 
conduct  might  be,  they  deserved  neither  praise  nor  blame,  re- 
ward nor  punishment.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  purposes  of 
God,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  doctrine  of  retribution, 
go  the  rather  to  establish  it.  That  the  righteous  should  be 
rewarded  and  the  wicked  pimished,  and  that  all  should  be 
treated,  finally,  according  to  their  works,  —  this  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  from  all  eternity. 

I  have  introduced  the  foregoing  particulars  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  general  truth,  that  the  works  of  Ood  reveal  his 
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purposes^ — or  that  whatever  he  does  in  time,  we  maj  know  it 
was  his  purpose  to  do  before  time  began.  Let  us  now  advance  a 
step  in  the  argument,  and  saj,  that  whatever  it  is  proper  for  Ood 
to  do  in  his  providence,  it  must  have  been  as  proper  for  him  to 
purpose  to  do  in  eternity.  Is  not  this  proposition  self^videntlj 
true ?  Can  any  reasonable  person  doubt  it?  Can  there  be  any 
valid  objection  to  God's  forming  9l  purpose  to  do  thatineternity, 
which  it  is  proper  and  right  for  him  to  do  in  time  ? 

Let  us  then  take  this  self-evident  truths  apply  it  to  some  of 
the  actual  dealings  of  (Jod's  providence,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
furnish  some  newlight,  and  some  relief  to  our  minds,  in  regard 
to  his  eternal  purposes.    And,  — 

1.  Let  us  apply  the  truth  in  question  to  the  existence  of  sin 
and  misery  in  the  world.  That  sin  and  misery  actually  exist, 
and  exist  somehow,  in  the  providence  of  Gody  no  one  can  doubt. 
Nor  will  any  one  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  God's  dealings 
in  respect  to  this  matter.  Whether  w^  can  explain  the  facts  of 
the  case,  or  not,  we  shall  all  say  that  the  Divine  character  stands 
clear.  God  did  right  undoubtedly,  —  he  acted  wisely  and  well, 
as  he  always  does,  ^—  in  the  permission  of  evil.  But  if  it  was 
right  for  God,  in  time,  to  permit  sin  and  sorrow  to  enter  his  do- 
minions, then  it  was  right  for  him,  in  eternity,  to  form  his  plan 
accordingly.  If,  some  how  or  other,  he  has  done  well  in  suffer- 
ing  the  existence  of  these  terrible  evils,  he  did  just  as  well  in 
purposing  their  existence.  If  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  what 
God  has  actually  done  in  this  matter,  there  can  be  none  to  what 
he  purposed  to  do  before  the  world  began. 

2.  It  is  a  fact,  that  God  treats  his  creatures,  in  this  world,  as 
a  sovereign.  He  brings  them  into  existence  when  and  how  he 
pleases ;  through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  he  treats  them 
as  he  pleases;  and  when  he  is  pleased  to  take  them  away,  he 
does  it  without  asking  or  seeking  their  permission.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  men  here  on  the  earth,  there  is  a  great  diversity. 
No  two  are  treated  precisely  alike.  Some  are  rich  and  some 
poor ;  some  are  sick  and  some  well ;  some  honored  and  some 
despised.  The  lives  of  some  are  protracted  to  a  long  period, 
while  others  are  snatched  away  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  bom* 
No  one  can  doubt  that  there  are  these  differences  in  the  circum- 
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Stances  of  men,  and  that  fhey  tkke  place  xmder  the  gbriemment 
of  God.  And  no  One  will  presume  to  say  that,  in  ordering  the 
circumstances  of  his  creatures  after  this  manner,  God  is  not 
doing  right.  But  if  God  actually  does  right,  in  the  sovereign 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  was  it  not  right  for  him  in  eter- 
nity to  form  his  plans  accordingly?  If  no  valid  objection  can 
be  urged  against  his  acts,  can  there  be  any  objection  to  his  hav- 
ing purposed  those  lacts  ?  Can  it  have  been  wrong  for  God,  in 
eternity,  to  have  forined  a  plan  which  it  is  right  for  him,  in  time, 
to  execute  ?  And  yet  there  are  many  persons  who  dare  not  ob- 
ject to  God's  sovereign  dispensations,  who  do  object  to  his  sover- 
eign purposes.  They  have  no  doubt  that  his  providences  are  all 
right,  and  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  them,  while  they  com- 
plain of  his  purJ)oses  as  unjust  and  cru6l. 

8.  All  evangelical  Christians  believe  that  God  will  finally  save 
one  portion  of  the  human  race  and  destroy  the  remainder. 
Th^y  believe  that  such  are  the  unequivocal  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  morning  of  the  last  day  some  are  to 
be  raised  "  to  everlasting  Hfe,  and  some  to  shame  md  everlast- 
ing contempt."  Aiid  in  the  issue  of  that  great  day,  the  wicked 
dre  to  "  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal.'^  Such  is  the  disposition  to  be  finally  made  of 
the  mehibers'  of  the  human  family.  They  will  be  separated  one 
frota.  another,  and  be  made  vessels  of  mercy,  or  vessels  of  Wrath, 
to 'all  eternity.  And  in  making  this  disposition  of  them,  evan- 
gelicdl  Christians  all  believe  that  God  will  do  perfectly  right  He 
will  not  act  without  reason,  but  from  the  best  of  reasons.  He 
will  not  save  or^  destroy  without  respect  to  character,  but  accord- 
ing to  character.  He  will  treat  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

But  if  it  will  be  right  for  (Jod,  in  the  manner  and  on  the 
grounds  here  bet  forth,  to  save  one  portion  of  the  human  race,  and 
destroy  the  remainder ;  can  it  be  wrong  for  him  to  have  purposed 
to  do  this  .from  all  eternity  ?  If  the  awards  of  the  final  day  will 
be  just  and  right,  can  the  purposes  of  eternity  in  respect  to  these 
'  isame 'awards  be  wrong  or  unreasonable  ? 

And  tiow  what  is  there,  in  this  view,  so  very  objectionable  £n 
the^doctrinfes  of  election  and  reprobation  ?    The  doctrine  of  eflec 
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tion  is  but  the  sovereign  purpose  of  Qoi  to  save  all  those  of  the 
human  race  who  will  finally  be  saved ;  and  reprobation  is  his 
sovereign  purpose  to  pass  by  the  remainder,  and  leave  them  to 
tiieir  own  chosen  way.  And  if  God  will  do  perfectly  right,  at 
the  last,  in  receiving  the  ri^teous  to  heaven,  and  dooming  the 
wicked  to  hell ;  can  he  have  been  otherwise  than  ri^t,  in  formr 
ing  his  eternal  purposes  accordingly  ?  The  purposes  of  God  in 
regard  to  this  great  matter  are  no  more  objectionable  than  his 
acts.  They  were  formed  on  the  same  grounds,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Hence,  those  who  have  naught  to  object  against  the 
latter,  ought  not  to  object  or  complain  in  regard  to  the  former. 

We  learn  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  (what  was 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Lecture),  that  the  best  mode 
of  investigating  the  great,  the  solemn,  and  I  had  almost  said  the 
awful  subject  of  God's  eternal  purposes,  is  to  d^  it  in  the  light 
of  his  works.  To  be  sure  this  subject  is  introduced  in  the  Bible. 
We  learn  there  the  fact  of  God's  purposes.  We  learn  the  extent 
and  the  character  of  them.  We  learn  too,  in  a  few  leading  par- 
ticulars, what  these  purposes  are.  By  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets,  God  has  revealed  them.  But,  for  further  information, 
we  are  referred  expressly  to  his  works.  "  Who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  The  works  of  God 
fulfil  his  purposes.  His  works  also  reveal  his  purposes.  And 
through  the  medium  of  his  works  his  purposes  —  as  to  the  nar 
ture,  the  character^  and  reasons  of  them  —  can  best  be  under- 
stood. If  true  Christians  wduld  but  look  at  this  subject  in  the 
right  direction,  and  study  it  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner,  there 
would  be  little  more  difference  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  it.  AU 
who  are  agreed  touching  the  dispensations  of  God  would  be 
agreed  as  to  his  purposes ;  since  the  former  are  but  the  indexes 
and  exponents  of  the  latter. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  who  are  truly 
reconciled  to  the  government  of  God  will  be  reconciled  to  his 
purposes,  so  soon  as  they  understand  them.  The  objections  of 
many  to  the  purposes  of  God  are  the  result,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  of  misapprehension.  They  do  not  understand  them  cor- 
rectly. They  entertain  mistaken  views  of  them,  —  views  to 
which  no  Christian  ought  to  be  reconciled.  But  let  any  person 
24 
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understand  the  doctrine  of  God's  purposes  as  be  has  revealed 
them,  —  as  they  are  disclosed  to  us  in  his  works  and  in  his  word ; 
and  if  he  loves  the  government  of  Grod  he  toiU  love  his  purposes. 
If  he  is  reconciled  to  the  former  he  certainly  will  be  to  the  lat- 
ter. How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  As  the  works  of  God  are  but 
the  Carrying  out,  the  completion,  the  consummation  of  his  pur- 
poses, the  character  of  both  must  be  the  same ;  and  the  quarrel 
with  the  one  is  virtually  to  quarrel  with  the  other. 

I  trust  that  we  may  not  have  it  in  our  hearts  to  quarrel  with 
either.  Gk)d  is  glorious  in  his  dispensations.  They  are  all 
fraught  with  wisdom  and  with  goodness.  They  may  seem  dark 
and  trying  to  us  at  times,  but  we  know  that  they  are  all  aimed, 
designed,  and  most  wisely  planned,  to  promote  the  noblest  ends, 
—  the  highest  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  highest  good  of  the 
intelligent  universe.  Such  are  the  sovereign  dispensations  of 
Gk)d;  and  what  Christian  does  not  love  them,  and  rejoice  in 
them? 

But  these  works  of  God  are  not  random  iBfforts,  put  forth  on 
special  occasions  and  to  meet  emergencies.  They  are  all  of  them 
parts  of  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  glorious  plan.  They  all  go  to 
illustrate  that  plan.  They  serve  to  reveal  it,  and  to  fulfil  it,  — 
to  carry  it  forward  to  its  final  consummation.  And  is  it  not  a 
comforting  thought,  that  G^  has  such  a  plan  ;  that  he  works 
according  to  it ;  HibX  no  event  is  unforeseen  or  in  vain ;  but  that 
all  are  conspiring  in  the  purpose  of  Gtod  and  in  his  providence, 
to  promote  his  highest  glory  and  the  greatest  good  ?  With  views 
such  as  these,  the  Christian  need  never  despond  or  be  afraid. 
He  can  sympathize  with  the  Psalmist,  when  he  said :  ^^  I  set  the 
Lord  always  before  my  face ;  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  moved ; " 
and  with  Paul,  when  he  said :  '^Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always^  and 
again  I  say,  Rejoice.^^ 
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ABUSES  AND  USES  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD'S 
PURPOSES. 

My  present  object  will  be  to  point  out,  first,  the  more  common 
abuses^  and,  secondly,  the  practical  uses  of  the  great  doctrine 
which  has  been  before  us  in  the  preceding  Lectures. 

1.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  purposes  of  God  to  endeavor  to  pry 
into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  them,  any  farther  than  these  are 
revealed.  In  some  leading  particulars  God  has  been  pleased,  by 
his  holy  prophets,  to  make  known  his  purposes.  But  beyond 
these  particular  revelations  or  predictions,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge. We  are  left  in  utter,  blank  ignorance.  Men  have  not 
been  satisfied,  however,  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Attempts  have 
been  made,  in  all  ages,  to  open  the  sealed  book,  and  pry  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High.  This  was  the  object  of 
the  various  pretences  to  divination  and  augury,  which  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  heathen.  This  is  the  object  of  soothsayers 
and  fortune-tellers  at  the  present  day.  Nor  are  those  who  think 
and  talk  about  religion  entirely  free  from  this  error.  Some  per- 
sons presumptuously  decide  that  they  are  not  in  the  number  of 
God's  elect,  and  give  themselves  over  to  consequent  despair. 
With  equal  presumption,  others  decide  that  they  a/re  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect,  and,  in  a  vain  confidence  of  heaven,  neglect  to 
prepare  for  it.  Some  rashly  conclude  that  individuals  around 
them  are  certainly  reprobates,  and  relinquish  all  effort  for  their 
conversion  and  salvation.  Conclusions  of  this  nature,  and  the 
practices  growing  out  of  them,  are  very  likely  to  be  sinful. 
They  are  an  unwarrantable  prying  into  those  secret  things  which 
belong  only  to  the  Infinite  Mind. 

And  it  is  equally  presumptuous,  in  most  cases,  to  decide  as  to 
the  grounds  or  reasons  of  God's  determinations.    What  can  we 
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know  respecting  the  reasons  of  tliem,  any  farther  than  these  are 
unfolded  in  his  works,  or  in  his  word?  He  doubtless  has 
reasons,  the  best  reasons,  for  what  he  purposes  and  what  he 
does;  and  in  some  few  instances  these  may  be  plain  to  us. 
But  beyond  where  they  are  made  plain  we  have  no  occasion, 
nor  are  we  at  liberty,  to  search. 

2.  It  is  an  abuse  of  God's  purposes  to  set  them  in  opposition^ 
to  hunum  freedom  and  responsibility.  This  has  been  often  done, 
and  is  done  now.  "  If  God  has  an  eternal  purpose,  according 
to  which  all  events  are  ordered,  then  man  is  a  machine.  He 
must  act  just  as  he  does,  and  has  no  freedom  or  ^^ponsibility 
left."  But  is  not  this  a  rash  and  unwarrantable  inference  ?  Is 
it  not  rushing  upon  a  conclusion  in  the  dark  7  So  much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  in  my  previous  Lectures,  that  I  need ; 
not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  The  fact  of  God's  eternal  purposes  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  demonstrable.  Oil  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  man  is  a  free  ^agent.  He  has  all  the  freedom  which  a 
creature  can  have,  and  freedom  enough  to  render  him  entirely 
responsible.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  these  two 
ideas.  Are  we  sure  that  they  canifot  be  reconciled,  and  that  we 
are  authorized  to  set  the  one  in  opposition  to  the  other  ?  Who 
of  the  sons  of  earth  is  competent  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  as 
this  ? 

8.  It  is  an  abuse  of  God*s  purposes  to  confound  them  with  his 
laWy  or  to  undertake  to  accomplish  them,  in  violation  of  his 
law.  Misguided  and  unprincipled  men  have  not  unfrequently 
attempted  to  do  this.  ^^  Manifest  destiny,"  and  not  the  law  of 
God,  has  been  the  guide  and  principle  of  their  actions.  Thus 
the  Crusaders,  believing  that  it  was  God's  purpose  that  the 
infidels  in  Palestine  should  be  destroyed,  entered  heartily  upon 
the  bloody  work  of  destroying  them.  The  advocates  of  slavery 
sometimes  think  to  justify  themselves,  by  alleging  the  Divine 
purpose  that  negroes  should  be  slaves.  The  wasters  and 
destroyers  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  have  often  urged 
the  same  argument.  '^  It  is  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  God 
that  the  red  man  should  disappear  before  the  white  man. 
Therefore,  let  us  be  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possiUe."  But  all 
such  .modes  of  judging  are  in  the  highest  degree  delusive  and 
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unwarrantable.  The  law  *  of  God  is  to  be  the  rule  of  our 
actions.  His  great  plan  of  providence  is  a  very  different 
matter.  This  is  known  but  in  a  few  particulars,  and  so  far  as 
known,  was  never  intended  to  be  to  us  a  rule  of  conduct. 
David  knew  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  that  Saul  should  be 
overthrown,  and  that  he  should  have  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
But  David  did  not  feel  authorized,  on  this  account,  tp  take  the 
life  of  Saul.  Jeremiah  knew  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  that 
the  Jewish  capital  and  temple  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Still,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized,  oa 
this  accounAto  unite  with  the  Babylonians  in  the  work  of 
destruction. 

4.  It  is  an  abuse  of  Gk>d's  purposes  to  set  them  in  opposition 
to  the  calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel.  The  invitations  of  the 
gospel  are  made  alike  to  all  men.  ^'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  Whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  waters  of  life  freely." 
These  universal  invitations  are  made  by  the  Saviour  in  all 
sincerity.  And  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  are 
required  to  urge  them  sincerely,  earnestly,  and  indiscriminately 
upon  all  their  hearers.  But  in  doing  this,  ministers  have  some- 
times felt  an  embarrassment  from  the  doctrine  of  God's 
purposes;  more  especially  his  purpose  of  election.  ^^K  God 
has  purposed  to  save  only  a  part  of  the  human  race,  why  does 
he  extend  his  invitations  to  all  ?  How  can  he  do  it  with 
sincerity  ?  And  how  can  I  (believing,  as  I  do,  the  doctrine  of 
election)  invite  and  urge  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ? "  This  is  not  the  j)lace  to  attempt  reconciling  the 
doctrine  of  election  with  the  fr*ee  and  universal  invitations  of 
the  gospel  Nor  if  it  were,  after  what  was  said  in  a  former 
lecture,  would  such  a  labor  be  at  all  necessary.  That  both 
doctrines  are  true,  and  consequently  reconcilable,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Whether  we  can  reconcile  them  or  not  to  the  view 
of  God,  they  are,  beyond  question,  harmoniously  consistent. 
Consequently,  it  is  an  abuse  of  these  important  Christian 
verities,  to  array  them  one  i^nst  the  other.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
God's  invitations  to  array  them  against  his  purposes ;  and  it  is 
an  abuse  of  his  purposes  to  array  them  against  his  invitations. 
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The  minister  of  God's  truth  may  safely  follow  Christ  and  his 
inspired  apostles,  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Let  him  present  the 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  urge  its  motives,  with  as  much 
impression  and  power,  and  with  as  little  embarrassment  of  any 
kind,  as  though  God  had  not  formed  or  revealed  any  purpose  at 
all  respecting  the  final  salvation  of  men. 

5.  It  is  an  abuse  of  God's  purposes  to  make  them  the 
occasion  of  inducing  sloth^  br  discouraging  effort^  on  the  part  of 
Christians.  Professing  Christians  believe  that  Gtod  has  pur- 
poses respecting  the  salvation  of  individuals ;  that  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  his  purposes ;  that  all  his  elect  will  be^thered  in ; 
and  in  these  views  they  sometimes  find  a  pillow  for  their 
consciences,  and  an  excuse  for  sloth.  This  excuse  is  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  is  associated,  usually,  with  high  notions  of 
orthodoxy.  Persons,  under  its  influence,  think  themselves  very 
orthodox,  it  may  be  almost  exclusively  so,  while  they  pervert 
their  orthodoxy  to  purposes  of  sloth  and  carnal  indulgence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  excuse  here  spoken  of  is  allowed  to 
have  influence  only  in  the  concerns  of  religion.  Grod's  purposes 
extend  to  all  other  events,  as  well  as  to  the  final  salvation  of 
individuals.  It  is  as  certain,  in  the  spring,  whether  or  not  the 
husbandman  shall  have  a  crop,  as  whether  the  souls  of  his  chil- 
dren and  neighbors  shall  be  saved.  Yet  he  uses  all  necessary 
means  to  secure  the  one,  while  he  leaves  it  to  what  he  calls 
divine  sovereignty  to  take  care  of  the  other.  How  long  shall 
the  children  of  this  world  be  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light  ?  And  how  long  shall  the  professed  children 
of  light  be  wiser  in  things  pertaining  to  this  world,  than  in  those 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ? 

6.  Impenitent  men  abuse  the  purposes  of  God,  when  they 
urge  them  as  an  excuse  for  continuing  in  sin.  This  species  of 
abuse  is  near  akin  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  is  of  continual 
occurrence.  How  many  there  are  who,  when  pressed  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  are  ever  ready  to  reply :  "  Why  should  we 
give  ourselves  any  trouble  about  it  ?  If  it  is  the  purpose  of 
God  to  save  us,  we  shall  be  saved ;  and  if  not,  we  cannot  be, 
let  us  do  what  we  may."  —  I  hardly  need  say  that  we  have  here 
an  egregrious  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  purposes,  and  an 
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application  of  it  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  which  is  never  made 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  avaricious  man  does  not 
say:  "  If.it  is  the  purpose  of  God  that  I  shall  gain  an  estate,  it 
will  come  to  me ;  and  if  not,  I  cannot  obtain  it ;  and,  therefore, 
I  will  give  myself  no  trouble  on  the  subject  Nor  does  the  ambi- 
tious man  say :  *^  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  that  I  shall  rise  to 
honorable  distinction,  I  certainly  shall ;  and  if  not,  I  cannot ; 
and  why  should  I  exert  myself  any  more  "  ?  In  worldly  things, 
men  know  very  well  how  to  unite  their  faith  in  the  purposes  of 
God  with  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  to  secure  the  objects 
of  their  deriQb;  and  why  should  they  be  less  knowing,  or  less 
earnest,  in  securing  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ? 

7.  Those  abuse  the  purposes  of  God  who  draw  from  them 
arguments  tending  to  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  a  sense  of  sin. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  deceptions  which  men  are  willing  to 
practise  on  themselves,  and  no  shifts  too  absurd  for  them  to 
make  in  excuse  for  their  wickedness.  The  doctrine  of  Gk)d's 
purposes  has  sometimes  been  held  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy 
the  very  existence  of  sin,  and  render  it  impossible  that  sin 
should  exist.  "  The  purposes  of  God,''  it  is  said,  "  fix  every- 
thing, and  everything  ta^es  place  exactly  according  to  them 
One  man  answers  the  end  of  his  existence  as  weU  as  another. 
One  man  does  the  will  of  God  as  well  as  another.  None 
have  it  in  their  power  to  break  his  decrees,  or  act  contrary 
to  his  eternal  counsels."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  abettors  of 
this  philosophical  mania  are  as  quick  to  feel  and  to  resent  inju- 
ries as  any  persons  in  the  world.  But  why,  according  to  your 
principles,  resent  an  injury  ?  The  man  who  defames  and  robs 
you,  who  fires  your  house,  or  murders  your  family,  you  say, 
answers  the  end  he  was  made  for,  and  does  the  will  of  QoA  as 
truly  as  the  most  virtuous  citizen.  He  fulfils  his  destiny,  and 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Why  then  be  angry  with  him,  or  seek 
his  hurt  7  If ,  in  order  to  escape  the  restraints  of  religion,  and 
the  punishQient  of  sin,  you  are  willing  to  be  machines  or 
blocks,  then  carry  your  system  out,  and  be  cons^tently  so. 
And  let  not  one  block  be  angry  with  another  block,  because 
that  other  block  has  been  jostled  against  it  to  its  injury. 

8.  Men  abuse  the  purposes  of  God  when  they  undertake  to 
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decide,  a  priori^  what  they  must  fte,  in  contradiction  to  the  plain 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  a  portion 
of  our  race,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  them, 
will  persist  in  their  sins,  and  perish  forever.  "  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment."  "  Who  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  glory  of  his  power."  But  a  metaphysical  argument  has 
been  constnicted,  based  on  the  purposes  of  God,  which  goes  to 
contradict  these  declarations  of  his  Word.  "  If  God  is  infinitely 
wise  and  good,  then  his  plan  must  secure  the  highest  good  to  all 
men.  And  as  this  great  plan  will  be  infallibly  executed,  the 
highest  good  of  all  will  certainly  be  attained.  How,  then,  can 
any  of  the  creatures  of  God  be  made  forever  miserable  ?  ** 

Were  I  disposed  to  criticise  this  specious  argument,  a  variety 
of  questions  might  be  asked  respecting  it,  and  objections  insur- 
mountable might  be  urged.  But  this  is  no  part  of  my  present 
plan.  We  know  that  the  argument  is  fallacious,  and  presents  a 
perverted  view  of  God's  purposes,  because  it  contradicts,  first, 
the  plain  declarations  of  his  Word,  and,  secondly,  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  all  mankind.  By  the  mode  of  reasoning 
here  used,  we  might  prove  just  as  well  that  there  is  no  sin  or 
misery  in  this  world,  as  that  there  will  be  none  in  the  other 
world.  Yet  who  would  rely  on  his  metaphysics,  in  oppositi<Mi 
to  his  own  experience  and  his  senses,  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
sin  or  misery  on  the  earth  ? 

I  have  now  exhibited  some  of  the  more  common  perversions 
of  the  doctrine  of  God's  purposes.  It  may  be  thought  that  a 
doctrine  so  liable  to  abuse  and  perversion  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with.  If  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  preached  or  publicly 
discussed.  But  why  should  men  think  to  be  wiser  than  God  ? 
If  God  has  set  this  doctrine  before  us,  in  his  works  and  in  his 
word,  then  it  is  right  for  men  to  study  it,  and  endeavor  to 
understand  it.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  handled  wisely,  and  to 
be  explained  with  care.  But  the  perversions  and  abuses  of  it 
furnish  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected  or 
neglected. 

But  this  will  more  fiilly  appear,  as  I  proceed  to  touch,  very 
briefly,  on  some  of  the  important  uses  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion.   This  doctrine  is  of  use, — 
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1.  As  it  gives  us  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  Ood.  It  represents 
him,  not  only  as  existing  before  all  beings,  but  as  exalted  to  au 
infinite  height  above  them  all ;  —  as  exercising  a  universal  and 
unoontrollable  sovereignty.  It  was  in  eternity  that  he  formed 
his  plan ;  —  a  plan  extending  through  all  space  and  time,  to  all 
beings  and  worlds ; — a  plan  needing  no  alteration  or  amendHient ; 
which  has  been  carried  forward  thus  far  with  an  unfaltering 
hand,  and  will  be  carried  out  to  a  complete  and  endless  fulfil- 
ment. In  view  of  a  doctrine  such  as  this,  it  will  be  seen  that 
€h>d  can  be  under  no  apprehension  from  the  wrath  and  malice  of 
his  enemies.  ^*  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ;  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  He  can  never  be  disap- 
pointed, defeated,  or  surprised.  He  will  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  good  out  of  evil ;  will  cause  the  wrath  of « man  to 
contribute  to  his  praise,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will 
restrain. 

2.  The  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  final  salvation  of  his 
people  is  fitted  deeply  to  humble  ihem^  and  give  them  a  strong 
sense  of  obligation  to  his  distinguishing  mercy.  It  teaches  them 
that  their  salvation  is  not  of  themselves ;  but  that  firom  ban- 
ning to  end,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  from  the  foundation  to 
the  top  stone,  it  is  all  of  sovereign  grace.  In  view  of  a  doctrine 
such  as  this,  the  people  of  God  are  led  to  exclaim :  "  Who  hath 
made  us  to  differ !  And  what  have  we  that  we  have  not 
received !  "  At  the  same  time,  they  are  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  him  ^'  who  hath,  saved  them,  and  called  them 
with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  their  works,  but  according 
to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  tliem  in  Christ 
Jesus,  before  the  world  began." 

8.  The  eternal  purposes  of  G^d  furnish  strong  ground  of 
support^  comforty  and  confidence  to  his  pe<x)le,  under  trials.  In 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  they  regard  no  affliction  as  coming 
from  the  dust,  or  trouble  as  springing'  out  of  the  ground.  The 
ills  they  meet  with,  of  whatever  nature,  are  but  parts  of  a 
boundless  and  perfect  plan, —  necessary  links  in  that  endless 
chain,  which  stretches  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  leading 
onward,  through  scenes  of  present  mystery  and  darkness,  to  the 
26 
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most  glorious  reoults*  And,  with  sueh  impreasioDf,  hov  ean 
they  repine  ?    How  can  they  but  rejoice  and  be  happy  ? 

And  the  ease  is  mnch  the  same  in  trials  of  a  puldie  nature ; 
in  those  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  In  Tiew  of  these^ 
the  Christian  feels,  often,  that  he  could  hare  no  siq>port  were  it 
not  £&t  the  universal  and  unchangeable  purposes  of  Qod*  -  But^ 
resting  on  these,  he  is  not  dismayed  in  the  midst  of  present 
ealamities  or  in  prospect  of  impending  eyihu  For  hig^  abote 
the  black  clouds  which  thicken  around  him  uid  shut  out  the 
sun,  he  sees  God  upon  the  throne.  A  Being  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  reigns,  and  nothing  takes  place  but  in  accordance 
with  his  eternal  councils.  Confiding  in  him,  — in  the  stability 
and  perfection  of  bis  holy  government,  and  in  the  assured 
fulfilment  of  all  his  purposes ;  the  Christian  has  sources  of  con<* 
solation  which  no  outward  circumstances  can  interrupt  or 
destroy.  For  though  the  earth  be  removed  out  of  its  place,  and 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  founda- 
tions of  his  trust  and  peace  are  unshaken  forever. 

4.  The  purposes  of  God,  and  more  especially  his  revealed 
purposes,  afford  the  greatest  encouragement  to  his  people  (o 
lobar  in  his  service.  Sometimes  these  purposes  are  made  the 
occasion  of  inducing  sloth ;  but  this,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a 
wicked  perversion  (^  theip,^-*a  turning  of  them  aside  from 
their  legitimate  design  and  inflnenca  They  are  calculated  to 
increase  eflfort,  and  not  discourage  it ;  to  quickea  the  children 
of  God  in  his  service,  and  not  lead  tliem  to  fold  their  bands  in 
sloth.  When  Daniel  understood  that  the  set  time  had  come  tov 
bis  captive  people  to  be  restored,  he  ^'set  Itis  &ce  the  tMore 
earnestly  unto  the  Lord,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
fasting,  and  sackcloth  and  ashes."  So  when  the  disciples,  before 
the  Pentecost,  were  igaiting  the  fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  pre* 
diction  as  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  ^^  continued 
daily,  with  one  accord,  in  prayer  and  in  supplication."  There 
is  no  more  ^cimt  motive  to  exertion  in  any  great  and  difficult 
undertaking,  than  the  aaswramce  of  succeu.  But  the  revealed 
purposes  of  Cbd  aesure  hia  people  of  the  entire  ultimate  success 
of  all  their  labors  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause  and  kingdom. 
Not  a  prayer  can  be  offered,  in  behalf  of  his  holy  kingdom, 
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whieh  shall  not  be  heard.  Not  a  band  oan  be  Hfted^  or  an  eflbrt 
made  to  promote  its  interested  wfaidi  diall  not  tend  to  hasten  its 
predicted  triamphs. 

5.  The  purposes  ef  Qoi  are  of  vse  to  irf  the  feeUngs  of  men^ 
Ust  their  charat^ersy  and  make  them  known  to  tketnedvee.  There 
is  net' a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  more  eminently  oalcnlated  to  do 
all  this  than  the  one  which  has  been  considered  in  these  Lec>- 
tares.  The  true  friends  of  God  love  to  see  him  exalted ;  and 
fbr  this  reason  they  lore  the  doctrines  of  hie  supremacy,  his 
sovereignty,  and  of  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  purposes* 
They  love  to  contemplate  him  as  ^  working  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will/'  and  overruling  all  tilings^- not 
excepting  the  wrath  and  malice  of  his  enemies — fbr  his  own 
brighter  glory,  and  fbr  their  deeper  dii^race  and  rain* 

But  this  view  of  Ood  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  not  reoon* 
died  to  hitn  cannot  bear.  They  invariably  rise  up  against  it, 
and  pour  fyttA  tJheir  ftelings  in  murmurs  and  oomplaints. 
**  Why  doA  he  yet  ind  fault ;  tor  who  hath  resisted  his  will  T  *' 
^  I  knew  thee,  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  ihou ' 
hast  not  sown,  aoid  gaUicsing  where  thou  hast  not  strewed.*' 

6.  Still  another  use  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  is,  to 
iAd$e  the  pride  and  bring'  ilxmn  the  high  thoughU  and  iooke  ef 
the  wicked.  This  it  does  by  diewing  them  tfiat  their  designt 
against  Gtoi  and  against  the  people  of  God,  however  bold  and 
daring  they  may  be,  can  never  prosper.  They  are  sure  to  be 
defeated,  and  turned  against  themselves.  They  cannot  cross  the 
great  plan  of  (Jod's  providence.  They  cannot  cause  one  of  his 
purposes  to  fail.  On  the  contrary,  their  efforts  against  him 
(though  they  mean  not  so,  neither  do  their  hearts  think  so)  can 
only  accomplish  what  **  his  hand  and  counsel  before  determined 
should  be  done." 

By  their  wickedness,  sinners  may  destroy  themselves;  but 
they  can  do  nothing,  ultimately,  against  Ood  or  his  kingdom. 
EBs  name  will  be  glorious,  though  they  be  not  gathered ;  and 
the  mansions  above  will  all  be  filled,  though  they  reject  the 
proffered  grace,  and  have  no  portion  there. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
purposes  be  used  and  applied  in  a  proper  manner.    The  objec- 
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tions  and  prejudices  against  the  doctrine  have  arisen,  in  no 
small  degree,  from  its  perversions  and  abases.  That  there  are 
difficulties  attending  this  great  subject,  —  that  questions  may  be 
raised  respecting  it  which,  with  our  present  means  of  knowledge, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  answer,  — need  not  be  denied.  Still,  it  is 
a  doctrine  of  God's  revealed  Word,  and  we  have  no  right  to  use 
it  as  a  means  of  puzzling  and  perplexing  either  ourseWes  or 
our  fellow-men.  We  have  no  right  to  misstate,  pervert,  and 
abuse  it,  in  any  of  the  ways  which  have  been  pointed  out.  Let 
the  purposes  of  God  be  introduced  whenever  we  have  occasion 
to  exalt  his  glorious  character,  or  to  humble  and  affect  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  or  to  give  them  support  and  confidence 
under  trials,  and  encourage  them  to  pray  and  labor  in  his 
service;  or  when  we  wish  to  test  the  character  and  try  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  or  to  check  the  pride  and  silence 
the  boastings  of  the  wicked;  —  let  the  doctrine  before  us  be  in- 
troduced in  such  connections,  and  for  such  purposes,  as  it 
always  is  by  the  inspired  writers;  and  its  influence  will  be 
good,  —  all  good;  and  its  truth  and  importance  will  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  True  Christians,  the  world  over,  will 
receive  it,  love  it,  cling  to  it,  and  be  sanctified  by  it  They  will 
rejoice  in  it  as  a  ground  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  comfort, 
which  never  can  be  taken  from  them. 
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CREATION  — THE  ANGELS. 

In  several  Lectures,  we  have  been  considering  the  doctrine  of 
God's  universal  and  eternal  purposes,  —  the  great  plan  which 
was  before  him  in  eternity,  and  in  accordance  with  which  all 
events  are  transpiring,  and  will  transpire,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. 'From  this  we  naturally  proceed  to  the  works  of  God, 
by  which  his  purposes  are  successively  fulfilled  and  revealed. 
We  commence  with  the  first  of  all  his  works,  creation. 

By  creation,  we  mean  something  more  than  ihe  making  of  one 
thing  from  (mother.  We  can  make  one  thing  from  another. 
With  the  appropriate  materials,  we  can  make  many  things. 
And  by  most  of  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  creation  was 
supposed  to  be  nothing  more,  in  kind^  than  this.  Assuming  the 
axiom.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fity  they  maintained  the  existence  of  two 
eternal,  independent  principles,  Gody  and  elemental,  chaotic 
matter;  and  taught  that,  out  of  these  chaotic  elements,  God 
made  the  world.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  world  thus  made 
would  not  be  a  proper  creation.  It  would  rather  be  b,  formation 
or  fabrication. 

Again ;  by  creation  we  do  not  mean  the  emanation  of  existing 
things  from  the  very  substance  of  God.  This  doctrine  was  held 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  and  it  has  its  advocates  in  modem 
times.  But  it  has  no  foundation  either  in  reason  or  Scripture. 
If  all  things  are  from  the  substance  of  God,  then  they  are  inde- 
pendent and  indestructible  like  God ;  ^hich  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  is  true.  They  are  also  parts  of  God;  and  this 
involves  the  absurdity,  that  the  infinite  God  is  made  up  of  parts. 
It  involves,  also,  the  mtUability^  the  changeableness  of  (}od ;  for 
certainly  there  are  continual  changes,  going  on  in  the  world 
around  us ;  and  if  the  world  and  all  it  contains  are  of  the  very  ' 
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substance  of  God,  then  there  are  continual  changes  in  his  sub- 
stance. Our  Saviour  also  tells  us  that  ^'  Ood  is  a  spirit. '' 
(John  iv.  24.)  But  this  world  is  not  spirit  How,  then,  can  it 
be  from  the  very  substance  of  Grod  ? 

-But  we  need  not  pursue  this  heathenish,  pantheistic,  infidel 
notion  anj  further.  As  t  said,  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason 
or  Scripture,  and  should  not  be  named  where  the  Bible  is 
known. 

By  creation,  we  understand  the  making  of  all  created  things 
from  nathiifig.  Ood  made  them  all,  not  out  of  himself,  nor  from 
^6Hi&l,  elemental  matte)r,  bilt  ttotn,  nothing.  He  brought  them 
into  being.  He  gave  them  existence  when,  before,  they  had  none. 
Tfats  is  what  we  understand  by  the  woik  of  cireation ;  and  this 
id  tlie  View  given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  word, 
tfauslaied  create^  properly  (though  perhaps  not  invariably) 
means  as  much  as  this.  That  it  signifies  &is  in  the  first  chapten 
of  Genesis  is  evident  firom  a  distinction  made  by  Moses  himself. 
^'  Ood  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in 
it  he  had  i^ted  from  all  his  wt>rk  Which  he  had  created  and 
TMde^; — importing  that  he  first  created  Die  materials,  and 
afterwards,  made  or  fdshicwed  them  into  the  existing  world. 
This  disthiction  appears,  also,  in  the  narrative  of  Moses.  After 
the  original  cueation,  which  could  have  extended  only  to  the 
materials,  tre  are  told  that  they  wei^e  **  without  fbtm  and  void,** 
and  teqttiiied  to  be  digested,  arranged,  inade  ovetj  into  a  suitable 
t^sidence  for  man. 

.  The  same  view  is  presented  us  in  the  90th  Psatm,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  The  substance  of  tlie 
created  world  is  hew  set  fotth,  not  as  coeval,  co^temat  with 
€fodj  but  ks  subsequent  to  Am,  bp  everlasting  ages,  and  as  ike 
work  of  his  hands.  **  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
ot  evet  thou  hadst  fbrmed  the  earth  and  the  \rorid,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everiasting,  thou  alt  Ctod.*' 

This  vief^  of  citation  was  held  by  the  Jews  In  all  periods  of 
their  histoi^.  Thu^  it  Is  said  in  the  Maccabees :  **  Look  upon 
tfie  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  thet^in,  and  consider 
that  Cipd  made  them  of  ihings  that  ftere  *«>/;•*  — in  other 
words,  mttde  them  from  nothing.    (2  Mace.  vil.  S8.)     And 
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Pbilo  wyp:    "The  thmgn  which  existed  not  C^o(i  eaUed  into 

In  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul  gives  us  the  s«me  vien 
of  creation,  "Through  faitii  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  tbf  word  of  God;  so  that  the  things  which  are 
seen  w^re  not  made  of  thii^s  which  dp  appear; "  —  as  much  as 
to  say  that  they  were  made  from  nothing.    (Heb^  ^i,  3,) 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible  it  is  said  that  "  God  created  th^ 
heavenf  and  the  eorthJ*^  "The  A^oveiw,"  —  what  are  we  tQ 
understand  by  these?  The  Hebrews  speak  of  three  heavemi 
yi2.»  the  visible'  heavens,  or  the  firmament  above  us ;  the  starry 
heavens,-*^ the  region  of  the  planets  and  stars ;  and  the  celestial 
heavenss  where  are  the  glorified  saints  and  angels,  and  where  is 
the  throne  of  God  himself^  Now  the  declaration  of  Moses  is« 
that  God  created  all  these*  He  created  the  glorious  expansf 
above  us.  He  created  all  the  stars  of  light.  H9  crated  "  th^ 
third  heavens/'  the  celestial  havens,  to  be  bis  own  peculiar 
abode,  and  the  dw^lipg-place  of  angels  and  glorified  spirits 
forever. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  heaven*^ the  first  and  oldest  rf 
God's  intelligent  creatures  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge-^ 
were  the  angels.  Of  the  aetual  existenee  of  angels,  we  have  the 
most  abundant  proof.  They  often  appeared  to  men  in  ancient 
times,  conyersed  with  them,  and  brought  them  messages  from 
God.  T^eir  history  is  intimately  connected  wil^  that  of  our 
8aviour,  and  of  most  of  the  woithies  mentioned  in  the  ^rip- 
tures.  The  substance  of  what  w^  are  permitted  to  know  re- 
specting the  wgels  will  be  ezhibfted  under  the  ftdlowing 
particulars;--  ^ 

1.  They  are  spirits.  "  Who  maketh  his  angeU  spirits.''  "  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  9piritSi  Ac/'  (Heb.  i  7, 14)  They 
have  not  gross  bodies  like  onr  own,  and  (so  far  m  appears) 
never  had  any*  Borne  have  thought  th^m  invested  wi^  etbe- 
nealf  spiritoal  b^ies,  like  those  of  the  saints  alter  the  r«sur^ 
reotioUf  Whether  this  be  so,  or  not,  we  preteiid  net  to  say* 
But  if  it  be  no^  so ;  if  the  angels  are  pure  spirits ;  still  we  are 
to  conceive  of  them  ^  reaty  substmUal  bemgs.  There  is  a 
^piriteal  §uhetMG^  as  well  as  a  «»itteri^  substanoe.    God  is  a 
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spirit ;  yet  is  not  be  a  substantial  Being  ?  Spirit  bas  more 
power  over  matter  tban  matter  bas  over  spirit ;  wbicb  proves 
tbat  tbe  former  cannot  be  less  a  substance  than  the  latter. 

Spirit  is  capable  of  being  located ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
our  own  spirits,  which  are  at  present  united  to  our  bodies,  and 
confined  to  the  earth.  The  home  of  angelic  spirits  is  heaven* 
Still,  they  are  not  confined  there.  They  ascend  and  descend  on 
the  ladder  which  reaches,  from  earth  to  heaven.  (Qen.  xxviii. 
12.)  And  not  only  so,  they  take  time  in  passing  from  one 
world  to  the  other.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  Daniel's  prayer  for 
the  restoration  of  his  people,  the  angel  Gabriel,  ^^  being  caused 
\ofly  swiftly y*  came  to  him  and  said:  "At  the  begiiming'  of 
thy  supplication,  the  commandment  came  forth,  and  I  am  come 
to  show  thee ;  for  thou  are  greatly  beloved."  (Dan.  ix.  28.) 
The  language  here  imports  that,  during  the  whole  time  of 
Daniel's  supplication,  the  angel  was  on  his  way.  We  have  an 
instance  of  the  same  purport  in  the  following  chapter.  Daniel 
had  been  mourning  and  fasting  "  three  full  weeks,"  or  twenty- 
one  days,  when  an  angel  came  to  him  and  said:  "Fear  not, 
Daniel ;  for  from  the  first  day  that  thou  didst  set  thine  heart  to 
understand,  and  to  chasten  thyself  before  thy  God,  thy  woiyls 
were  heard,  and  I  am  come  for  thy  words.  But  the  prince  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  withstood  me  one-and-twenty  days,"  — 
the  whole  time  of  Daniel's  fast ;  — "  but,  lo,  Michael,"  another 
angel  "  came  to  help  me,  and  I  remained  there  with  (he  kings 
of  Persia.  But  now  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what 
shall  befall  thy  people  in  the  latter  days."    (Dan.  x.  12-14.) 

If  some  things  in  this  passage*  are  obscure,  others  are  plain. 
It  is  plain  that  this  mighty  angel  was  sent  forth  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Daniel's  fast,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer ;  but  at 
the  court  of  tlie  king  of  Persia  he  Was  detained  twenty-one  days. 
Then  Michael,  another  angel,  came  to  his  help,  when  he  was 
soon  released,  and  appeared  to  instruct  and  comfort  Daniel. 
These  circumstances  seem  to  have  been  detailed  by  the  angel,  as 
an  apology  for  his  delay.  The  whole  goes  to  show  that  angels^ 
whether  they  are  pure  spirits  or  not,  are  real,  substantial  beings ; 
that  they  exist  in  place;  that  they  literally  pass  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  that  some  little  time  is  consumed  in  passing. 
'  I  now  remark,  — 
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2.  That  the  angels  are  of  different  orders.  Some  are  higher 
in  capacity  and  power,  in  dignity,  authority,  and  glory,  tiian 
others.  There  are  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  sera* 
phim.  There  are  ^^  thrones  and  dominions,  principalities  and 
powers."    Ool.  i.  16. 

8.  The  angels  were  created  before  the  human  species,  and 
probably  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  That  they  are  older 
than  man  is  certain  from  the  fistct  that  one  of  them  —  originally 
an  angel  of  light,  but  then  a  demon  of  darkness  —  was  con- 
cerned in  drawing  our  first  parents  into  sin.  That  they  existed 
before  tiie  creation  of  the  world  is  clearly  intimated  in  what 
God  said  to  Job :  ^^  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  —  when  the  morning  stars  sang  togeVier^ 
and  all  the  sons  of  Ood  shouted  for  joy  ?  "  Job  xxxriii.  7.  These 
stars  of  the  morning,  these  sons  of  Gk>d,  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  holy  angels. 

4.  The  angels  are  not  only  a  diflferent  order  of  beings  from 
men,  but  a  higher  order.  They  are  endowed  with  greater  ca- 
pacities, and  have  more  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  holiness 
dignity,  and  glory.  Man  is  said  expressly  to  have  been  made 
^^')  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  Prov.  viii.  5.  Paul  also  repre- 
sents the  nature  of  angels  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
nature  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.    Heb.  ii.  16. 

The  angels  are  called,  in  Scripture,  ^'  mighty  angels,"  they  are 
also  said  to  ^^  excel  in  siretigth.^^  One  angel  destroyed  more 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  in  a  single  night,  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians.    2  Kings  xix.  85. 

The  angels  excel  also  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  They  were 
created  originally  with  raet  intellectual  capacities  and  powers, 
and,  through  myriads  of  ages,  they  have  been  in  a  situation  the 
most  favorable  to  mental  growth  and  iniproTement.  They  liave 
been  in  the  best  school  in  the  universe,  —  a  place  where  truth 
reigns  triumphant,  where  knowledge  is  universally  sought  and 
diffused,  where  the  deep  things  of  God  are  gradually  unfolded. 
Their  expanding  powers  know  no  weariness  or  decay,  while  they 
drink  in  Divine  wisdom  from  the  fountain-head,  ever  occupied 
in  studying  the  works  of  God  and  beholding  his  glory.  It  ia 
because  oi  their  vast  attainments  in  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
26 
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that  the  angels  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  "  full  of  eyes  " 
within  and  without.  Ezk.  x.  12.  To  be  ^^  wise  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God "  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  highest  created  wisdom.    2  Sam.  xiv.  17. 

The  angels  are  superior  to  the  human  race,  not  only  in  knowl 
edge,  but  in  holiness.  Hence  they  are  called  in  Scripture  the 
holy  angels,  and  the  elect  angels.  They  were  originally  formed* 
in  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  tliey  have  retained  that  image 
by  constant  and  persevering  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands. 
We  have  seen  what  great  advances  the  angels  have  made  in 
knowledge.  Unquestionably,  they  have  made  as  great  advances 
in  holiness ;  so  that  they  as  far  excel  all  other  created  beings  in 
their  moral,  as  in  their  intellectual  attainments. 

The  angels  are  also  beings  of  surpassing  dignity  and  glory. 
This  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said.  Possessing 
such  high  attainments  a&  have  been  ascribed  to  them  in  knowl- 
edge, in  wisdom,  in  holiness,  and  power,  they  must  be  pre-emi- 
nently glorious  beings.  And  so  they  are  ever  represented  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  called  "  thrones,  dominions,  principali- 
ties, and  powers ; " —  names  importing  the  highest  dignity  and 
authority.  In  their  manifold  appearances,  also,  they  have  de- 
scended, usually,  in  power  and  great  glory.  Witness  the  angel 
which  descended  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ  "  His  counte- 
nance was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  :  and 
for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.*' 
Witness  also  the  representations  given  of  the  holy  angels,  in  the 
visions  of  Patmos.  ^'  I  saw  a  mighty  angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud :  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head, 
and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire." 
Rev.  X.  1.  "  I  saw  another  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  hav- 
ing great  power:  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his  glory." 
Rev.  xviii.  1. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  whatever  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  angels, — ^^that  they  are  still  finite  and  dependent  be- 
ings. They  are  creatures,  as  well  as  we,  and  make  no  approach- 
es to  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity."  They 
are  not  self-existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  or  omnipotent, 
or  in  possession  of  any  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 
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5.  The  angels  were  once  on  probation.  They  had  a  trial.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  God*s  original  plan  respecting  his 
intelligent  creatures,  to  try  them  for  a  time^  before  fixing  them 
in  their  eternal  state.  Thus  our  first  parents,  almost  as  soon  as 
created,  were  placed  on  trial ;  and  human  beings  in  this  world 
now  are  having  their  probation.  As  to  the  particular  injunctions 
laid  upon  the  angels,  and  the  adverse  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  tliem,  by  means  of  which  they  were  tried,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. There  have  been  many  conjectures  on  the  subject,  but 
nothing  is  certainly  known.  The  great  object  of  their  probation, 
undoubtedly,  was  to  test  their  obedience  ;  — to  see  whether,  un- 
der circumstances  of  trial,  they  would  persevere  in  holiness,  and  , 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  everlasting  favor  and  blessing  of 
Gk)d. 

6.  While  the  angels  were  on  probation,  a  portpn  of  them  fell 
into  sin.  Of  this  original  defection  —  the  introduction  of  sin 
and  misery  into  the  universe  —  we  are  particularly  informed  in 
the  Scriptures.  Thus  Jude  says :  ^^  And  the  angels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment 
of^the  great  day."  v.  6.  Also  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  spared  not 
the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  deliv- 
ered them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judg- 
ment." 2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Our  Saviour  also  speaks  of  the  same  event. 
"  He,"  the  devil,  "  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and 
abode  not  in  the  truthJ^  John  viii.  44.  Among  the  angels  who 
fell  at  this  time,  some  were  of  the  highest  orders.  One  in  par- 
ticular, who,  after  his  fall,  was  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  seems 
to  have  been  a  chief  among  the  angels  of  light.  He  was  the 
leader  in  this  primitive  rebellion,  and  great  multitudes  (how 
many  we  know  not)  were  drawn  by  him,  and  after  him  into  sin. 

7.  With  the  fall  of  the  angeils  their  probation,  in  all  probabili-* 
ty,  ceased.  Those  of  them  who  remained  steadfast  entered  %t 
once  upon  a  state  of  confirmed  holiness  and  bliss,  where  they 
should  be  no  more  exposed  to  temptation  and  sin ;  while,  upon 
those  who  fell,  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  was  immediately 
executed.  They  were  cast  out  of  heaven  and  thrust  down  to 
hell,  where  they  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  dark- 
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ness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  These  eyerlastuig 
chains  are  not  literal  chains,  with  which  the  fallen  angels  are 
bound  and  confined ;  for  it  seems  they  are  not  confined. 
They  still  roam  the  earth.  They  ^'  go  about  like  roaring  lions, 
seeking  whom  they  may  deyour."  But  the  devils  ure  bound  in 
chains  of  darkness.  In  other  words,  they  are  confirmed  in  a  state 
of  darkness  and  sin.  All  good  influences  are  withdrawn  from 
them,  and  they  are  left  under  the  bondage  of  corruption  forever. 

Henceforward,  then,  we  have  two  classes  of  angels,  the  obedi- 
ent and  the  sinful,  the  holy  and  the  fallen.  It  remains  that  we 
speak  of  the  employments  of  each. 

8.  The  employment  of  holy  angels,  since  the  fall  and  ruin  of 
their  rebel  brethren,  has  been,  in  some  respects,  the  same  as  be- 
fore. They  continue  to  study  the  works  of  God,  —  the  revela- 
tions of  his  truth  and  wilL  They  are  growing  continually  in 
a  knowledge  of  his  character,  with  brighter  visions  of  his  glory. 
A  new  interest  was  given  to  these  studies,  after  the  introduction 
of  sin  into  the  universe ;  and  more  especially  after  the  unfolding 
of  the  great  work  of  redemption.  Into  this,  we  are  told,  '^  the 
angels  desire  to  look ; "  since  here,  the  very  heart  of  the  Deity  is 
opened,  and  they  behold  manifestations  of  the  love  of  Gk>d ;  —  of 
his  kindness  and  compassion,  of  his  long-su£fering  grace  and  par- 
doning mercy,  of  which  before  they  had  no  conception.  I  can 
conceive  that  Gabriel  and  all  the  angelic  choirs  see  a  hundred 
times  more  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  love,  enjoy,  and  praise  him 
a  hundred  times  better  than  they  could  ever  have  done,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  redeeming-  mercy. 

But  though  the  employments  of  angels  have  been  in  some  re- 
^ipects,  the  same  since  the  lapse  of  their  brethren  that  they  were 
)efore,  in  other  respects  there  has  been  a  difference.  They  have 
been  more  appropriately  called  ^^  waichers ''  since  that  event. 

There  is  a  foe  abroad,  vigilant  ,and  powerful,  against  whose 
mischievous  wiles  and  machinations  they  are  expected  to  be  ever 
on  their  guard.  Also,  since  the  creation  and  &11  of  man,  and 
the  revelatioa  of  God's  mercy  towards  him,  holy  angels  haveJiad 
many  new  objects  of  regard  and  interest.  The  angels  of  God 
^'  encamp  roundabout  them  that  fear  him,  and  deliver  theip." 
'^  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  " 
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The  angels  were  employed  to  publish  Ood's  law  to  his  ancient 
people  at  Sinai.  Hence  the  law  is  described  as  the  ^'  word  spo- 
ken bj  angels"  (Heb.  ii.  2) ;  as  having  been  given  ^^  by  the 
disposition  of  angels "  (Acts  vii.  53)  ;  and  as  having  been 
^^  ordained  by  angels,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediatqr.    Gal.  iv.  19." 

Bat  besides*  being  concerned  in  tiiis  great  public  revelation  of 
God's  will,  angels  have  been  frequently  employed  in  bearing 
messages  of  mercy  to  particular  individuals,  both  before  and 
since  the  coming  of  Christ.  Witness  their  messages  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Lot,  to  Joshua,  to  Gideon,  to  Manoah  and  his  wife,  to 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  Zechariah  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  husband,  to  Cornelius  and  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  the  beloved  disciple  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  In- 
deed, we  find  this  ministry  of  angels  to  the  heirs  of  salvation 
spoken  of  throughout  the  Bible,  from  beginning  to  end. 

A  still  more  special  employment  of  the  angels  was  to  minister 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  —  to  serve  and  honor  him  during  his 
abode  on  earth.  They  heralded  his  entrance  into  the  world 
with  songs  of  praise :  ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  to  men."  After  his  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  ^^  angels  came  and  ministered  unio  him."  They 
strengthened  him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane ;  and  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels  stood  waiting  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  murderers,  if  he  had  only  asked  for  them.  They 
watched  over  his  lifeless  body  while  it  lay  in  the  tomb ;  they 
rolled  away  the  stone  when  he  left  the  sepulchre ;  and  when  he 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  they  were  visibly  present,  to  assure 
the  gazing  disciples  tliat  their  Lord  would  come  again,  ^  in  like 
manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

Holy  angels  are  not  only  messengers  of  mercy  to  God^s  suffer- 
ing people,  they  are  the  executioners  of  his  wrath  against  the 
wicked.  Thus  the  angels  said  to  Lot,  in  Sodom  :  ^^  We  will  de- 
^oy  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  it  waxeth  great  before  the 
Lord,  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it."    Gen.  xix.  13. 

It  was  an  angel  that  executed  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
David  and  his  kingdom,  when  he  had  sinned  in  numbering 
the  people.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Heze- 
kiahy  ^^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote,  in  the  camp 
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of  the  Assyrians,  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  men." 
2  Kings  xix.  35.  When  Herod  arrogated  to  himself  Divine 
honors,  ^^  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because 
he  gave  not  God  the  glory."  Acts  xii.  23. 

9.  As  to  the  employments  of  fallen  angels  or  devils,  the  Scrip- 
tures leave  us  no  room  for  doubt  For  the  trial  of  our  race, 
they  are  permitted  to  roam  the  earth,  and  ^^  to  walk  up  and  down 
in  it"  They  have  access  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  exert  all 
their  skill  and  power  to  draw  them  into  sin.  They  tempted  our 
first  parents  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  They  stripped  Job  of 
everything  but  his  life,  hoping  thereby  to  provoke  him  to  curse 
Gtod  and  die,  Satan  tempted  David  to  number  Israel ;  he  tempt- 
ed our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray  him  ;  and  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphlra  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  is  said  to  ^^  work  in 
the  children  of  disobedience,"  and  to  ^^  blind  the  minces  of  them 
that  believe  not."  In  the  first  age  of  Christianity  he  exerted  a 
terrible  influence  over  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  condition  of 
his  victims,  deranging  their  faculties  and  driving  them  to  mad- 
ness. In  times  yet  future,  this  malicious  spirit  is  to  ^^  go  forth 
to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  gather  them  together  to  the  battle  "  of  the  great  God.  Rev. 
XX.  8.  Hence  the  frequent  admonitions  and  warnings  which  we 
find  fin  the  Bible,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  his  snares  and 
wiles.  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  "Put  on 
the  whole' armor  of  God,  that  yo  may  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil. "  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  for  your  adver- 
sary, the  devil,  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour." 

Notwithstanding  the  abundant  evidence  from  Scripture  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  fallen  spirits,  there  are  many  at  this  day 
who  deny  their  existence  altogether.  Whole  bodies  of  men, 
calling  themselves  Christians,  will  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
such  beings.  The  language  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  is  all 
figurative.  The  devil  of  the  Bible  is  only  "  the  personified  prin- 
ciple of  evil."  —  Of  those  who  reason  in  this  way,  I  woi;ld  in- 
quire, first  of  all :  What  is  there  at  all  incredible  in  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  fiedlen  angels,  as  above  detailed,  taking  this  ao- 
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count  literally  ?  Is  it  incredible  that  Gk)d  should  create  spirit- 
ual beings,  older  and  of  a  higher  nature  than  ourselves  ?  And  as 
they  were  not  made  to  dwell  in  a  material  world  like  this,  is  it 
incredible  that  he  should  have  failed  to  invest  them  in  gross  bod- 
ies of  flesh  and  blood  like  our  own  ?  He  has  adapted  us  to  the 
sphere  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed ;  and  why  should  he 
not  adapt  them  to  that  higher  sphere  for  which  they  were  oi;igi- 
nally  destined?  Is  it  incredible  that  God  should  place  these 
angelic  beings  for  a  time  upon  trial,  that  the  strength  of  their 
moral  principles  might  be  tested  and  proved  ?  Man  was  put 
upon  trial 't^hen  he  was  created  ;  and  why  should  not  the  angels 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  way  ?  Again,  is  it  incredible 
that,  during  their  probation,  a  portion  of  these  angels  should  fall 
into  sin  ?  It  is  strange,  we  know,  that  any  intelligent  creature 
should  sin  against  God  ;  and  especially  that  holy  beings  should 
be  led  to  do  this.  But  our  first  parents  sinned  when  they  were 
holy ;  and  why  may  not  holy  angels  have  done  the  same  ?  In 
every  view  we  can  take  of  the  subject,  I  can  see  nothing  incred- 
ible in  the  fall  and  ruin  of  a  portion  of  the  angels,  more  than  in 
the  fall  of  men. 

TheT  Scripture  testimony  to  the  existence  of  fallen  spirits,  we 
have  seen,  is  most  explicit  and  abundant.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  found,  not  merely  in  poetic  description, 
but  in  sober  narrative  and  prose.  It  is  so  inwrought  into  the  sa- 
cred history  that  it  can  never  be  removed  or  explained  away, 
without  endangering  the  credit  of  the  whole.  Yea,  more  than 
this,  it  is  so  inwrought  inta  the  personal  history  of  Christ,  that  it 
cannot  be  discredited  without  implicating  his  integrity  and 
truth.  Who  tempted  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  if  there  is 
no  devil  ?  With  his  pure  nature,  he  could  have  had  no  tempta- 
tions from  within ;  and  who  could  have  assailed  him  from  with- 
out but  this  arch  enemy  of  all  righteousness  ?  What  beings  did 
Christ  cast  out  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs,  and,  at  their  re- 
quest, send  into  the  herd  of  swine,  if  there  are  no  devils  ?  And 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  sentence  which  Christ  assures  us  he 
will  pass  upon  the  wicke'd,  at  the  judgment  day,  —  *S  Depart  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
€mgeUy^  if  there  are  no  such  beings  as  fallen  angels ? 
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The  grand  argament,  we  have  seen,  for  the  existence  of  Mien 
spirits,  is  from  the  Bible.  And  jet  this  is  not  the  only  argu- 
ment. The  facts  of  God's  providence,  and  of  our  own  experi- 
ence, indicate  tlie  same  thing.  Why  are  strange,  unwelcome, 
seducing  thoughts  so  frequently  obtruded  upon  us,  —  not  in  the 
orderly  train  of  our  thoughts,  but  quite  out  of  it,  —  obtruded 
upon  us,  it  may  be,  in  our  devotions,  —  if  there  is  no  devil? 
Why,  but  upon  the  same  supposition,  do  persons  often  fall 
when  they  least  expected  it,  and  plunge  into  the  perpetration  of 
foul  and  ruinous  deeds,  from  which  they  supposed  they  were 
forever  delivered  ?  And  how  are  we  to  account  for  those  subtile 
and  far-reaching  plans  of  wickedness,  which  history  unfolds  to 
us,  —  plans  extending, often  through  ages  and  centuries,  and 
which,  of  course,  no  one  man,  or  generation  of  men,  could  have 
concerted,  —  but  upon  the  supposition  of  just  such  an  agency  as 
that  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  devil  and  his  angels  7 

The  devil  is  not  unwilling  that  men  should  deny  his  exist- 
ence. If  they  will  serve  him  well,  they  may  deny  him  and  rail 
at  him  as  much  as  they  please.  He  understands  the  tendency 
of  all  such  practises.  It  is  but  to  throw  men  off  t\;ieir  guard,  ren- 
der tliem  bold  and  reckless  in  sin,  and  thus  prepare  them  the 
more  easily  to  become  his  prey. 

A  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  fallen  spirits  tends  directly  to  infi- 
delity. In  order  to  make  it,  and  carry  it  out,  persons  must 
accustom  themselves  to  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  Bible,  thai 
they  can  no  longer  have  any  great  respect  for  it.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  to  them  a  standard  of  truth.  And  besides,  if  the  doctrine 
of  fallen  spirits  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  Grod  can  be  as  well.  If  Satan  is  but  the  personified 
principle  of  evil,  God  is  but  a  personification  of  the  powers,  pro- 
cesses, and  laws  of  nature.  There  is  no  other  God  to  be  feared 
or  served.  So  men  in  great  numbers  have  said,  and  are  saying 
now ;  and  thus  they  -run  down,  from  one  stage  of  infidelity  to 
another,  till  they  land  in  a  dreamy  Pantheism,  which  is  no  bet* 
ter,  in  its  moral  influence,  than  Atheism  itself. 

Let  us  beware,  my  young  brethren,  "of  the  rock  on  which  so 
many  have  made  utter  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  Let  us  receive 
the  whole  doctrine  of  angels j  as  God  has  revealed  it,  and  draw 
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from  it  all  tbat  instruction  and  profit  which  it  is  fitted  to  afford 
us.  Let  ns  rejoice  and  be  thankful,  in  view  of  the  ministry  of 
holy  cmgehj  —  a  ministry  which  was  not  confined  to  the  ancient 
believers,  but  belongs  equally  to  us.  And  never  shall  we  know, 
till  it  is  revealed  in  eternity,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kind  and  watchful  interpositions  of  these  blessed  angels.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  ^^  be  sober  and  vigilant,"  in  view  of  our  ex- 
posedness  to  the  machinations  of  those  evil  spirits  who  ^^go 
about  like  roaring  lions,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour."  Who 
would  lay  off  his  armor,  and  go  to  sleep,  in  presence  of  such  an 
enemy ;  —  an  enemy  who  sees  us  when  we  cannot  see  him ;  who 
knows  all  our  weak  sides  and  exposed  points ;  and  who  will  be 
sure  to  assail  us  how  and  when  and  where  he  can  do  it  with 
the  most  effect. 

10.  I  have  but  another  remark  to  make  in  regard  to  the  an-  ^ 
gels :  They  shall  participate  with  us  in  the  scenes  and  awards  of 
ihe  final  judgment.  We  are  expressly  informed  that  this  will  be 
the  case  in  respect  to  fallen  angels.  They  are  ^^  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  Jude,  5,  6.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  is  true  concerning  the  holy  angels.  They  are  to  be  the 
assistants  and  servants  of  Christ  in  preparing  for  the  judgment. 
^^The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just"  Matt.  xiii.  49.  And,  having  participated  so 
largely  in  the  scenes  and  events  of  our  probation,  they  will  stand 
and  be  judged  with  us  in  the  final  day.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to^see  how  our  own  judgment  can  proceed  on  any  other  sup- 
position. ^^  Enow  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ? 
Enow  ye  not  that  we  shall  ^iM^e  angels  ?  "   1  Cor.  vL  2,  8. 

The  subject  which  has  been  before  us  gives  us  a  startling 
view  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  human  race.  The  an- 
gels are  our  superiors  now ;  but  the  time  is  coming,  our  Lord 
assures  us,  when,  if  we  are  the  children  of  God,  we  shall  be  their 
equals.  Luke  xx.  86.  We  shall  be  as  tall,  as  wise,  as  holy,  and 
as  blessed  as  they.  O  glorious  assurance  of  the  Saviour !  Bless- 
ed prospect  to  be  held  out  to  the  toiling,  suffering  people  of  GU>d ! 
.  But,  to  this  bright  hope  there  is  a  terrible  counterpart.  If  the 
■        27 
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duUren  df  Qod  dtaH  otw  dfty  be  equal  to  ike  holy  angels^  ite 
tim6  i8  coming  when  reprobate  mea  will  be  like  the  damoiis;~' 
as  malieioasy  as  hateful,  as  miserable  as  fbey.  Wbieb,  my 
beloTed  brethren,  shall  we  be  like  ?  Where,  in  the  long  eydes 
i^  eternity,  shall  our  immoortal  souls  be  fioond  ? 
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/ 

CREATION  OF  THK  WORLD. 

In  B17  last  Lectiirt,  I  trMted  Df  ciMikm  vk  the  geoesal ; 
ahowed  in  what  it  orasuto;  and  qxdie  particiilarlj  of  the  mgdiy 
at  the  oldest  of  God'8  lAtdligeAtorailuresof  wUehire  hafre  aof 
knowledge.  In  what  follows^  I  rfiaU  epeak  of  the  esaatkm  of  Um 
world  mdiUMMianls. 

Whmwa$M$worUeft<Uedf  If  created  at  all,  it  most  be  a 
ereatupe  of  Ume,  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not, — a  time 
whmi  its  existe&ee  eommesced.     Whom  wuikis  time  f 

Inthefiistyenein  the  BiUeU  is  said:  '' Im  the  begimmg^ 
Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  llus  aanounees,  we 
think,  the  ofigmdl  treatum;  tbecreatfonof  the  world  in  its  cAo- 
oticy  elemental  ^ote.  God  now  created — brought  into  being  ^^ 
the  rudimentSf  the  eleiMAts,  of  all  material  things.  This  great 
erent  took  place  in  time;  but  we  have  no  data  bj  which  to  de 
tertime  the  time.  It  must  have  been  at  a  period  vastlj  remotaw 
It  took  i^iace  in  the  very  beginmng  of  God's  works ;  but^  when 
this  beginning  was,  no  tongue  ean  telL 

&mie  hare  mpposed  that  the  original  oreati(m  of  whjoh  wie 
speak  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago,— at  the  tine 
whenthiseMih  wee  first  fitted  up  for  the  residenoe  of  man.  But 
this,  I  am  satisfied,  is  a  mistake.  The  narratilTe  of  Moses  does 
not  eonfine  us  to  such  an  interpretation,  and  the  aseertained 
&ets^  geological  science  contcadiot^it 

The  first  Yerse  of  the  ^iUe  I  regard  as  an  independent,  a  most 
important  and  (considwrigg  the  eircumstances  under  which  it 
was  uttered)  a  most  wonderful,  declaration,  announcing  that  at 
sofM  time  "^  at  some  remote  period  in  the  ages  of  eternity  "^  (}od 
did  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  remaining  verses  of 
the  chapter  relate  to  a  very  difE»ent  sulgecti — the  fitting  up 
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of  the  earth  for  the  residence  of  man ; — an  event  which  took 
place,  according  to  oiar  Hebrew  chronology,  about  six  thousand 
years  ago. 

As  I  haye  before  remarked,  we  haye  no  information  in  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  time  of  the  original  creation,  or  as  to  the  appear- 
ance or  consistence  of  the  earth  at  that  period.  Nor  have  we 
the  slightest  information  as  to  the  changes  and  revolutions  of 
the  world,  or  as  to  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which 
it  bore  upon  its  surface  during  the  remoter  ages  of  its  history. 
The  geologist  has  space  enough  hei*e  for  all  his  discoveries.  He 
has  scope  enough  for  any  conclusions  to  which  he  may  reason- 
ably come,  without  the  remotest  danger  of  trenching  on  the 
annunciations  of  revealed  truth. 

That  a  vastly  long  period  intervened  between  the  proper  crea- 
iion  of  the  world,  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  six  days'  work  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  there  can  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  reasonable  doubt. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  earth  assumed  a  soUd  form. 
Its  heated  masses  were  cooled  and  conglomerated.  The  primary 
rocks  were  crystallized.  .  The  transition,  the  secondary,  and  the 
deeper  portion  of  thQ  tertiary  rocks  were  deposited  and  petrified. 
The  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence  appeared  and 
perished.  Multitudes  of  marine  and  amphibious  animab  — 
some  of  them  of  huge  and  terrific  forms — lived  and  died,  and 
their  remains  became  imbedded  in  the  solid  rocks.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  matter  also  accumulated  on  the  earth,  and 
was  t];easured  up  beneath  its  surface,  in  the  form  of  coal,  for  the 
future  use  and  benefit  of  man. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth,  during  this  long  period,  under- 
went frequent  and  terrible  revolutions.  Its  internal  fires  were 
raging  in  their  prison  house,  and  often  bursting  through  the 
crust  which  confined  them.  The  mountains  were  upheaved 
from  their  deeper  than  ocean  beds;  trap-dykes  were  formed ;  and 
the  stratified  rocks  were  tilted  f^om  their  original  horizohtal 
positions  in  every  direction. 

It  was  sul^sequent  to  one  of  these  terrible  revolutions  which 
had  torn  the  earth  to  its  very  centre,  merged  the  greater  part  of  it 
beneath  the  ocean,  and  destroyed  almost  every  trace  of  animal 
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.  and  vegetable  existence,  that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  Bible.  The  earth  was  then  XTS)  XlD  "  fonnless 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

The  earth  was  dark  at  this  period,  not  because  there  was  no 
sun,  but  because  caliginous  gases  and  vapors  —  like  those  in 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt — had  utterly  obscured  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  shut  it  out  from  the  desolate  world. 

But  Gk)d  had  not  abandoned  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
He  had  nobler  purposes  to  answer  by  this  seemingly  ruined 
world,  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  accomplished.  It  was 
no  longer  to  be  the  abode  of  saurians  and  mastodons,  and  other 
huge  and  terrific  monsters,  but  was  to  be  fitted  up  and  adorned 
for  a  new  and  nobler  race  of  beings.  Accordingly,  the  Spirit  of 
God  began  to  move  upon  the  turbid  waters,  and  order  and 
quietness  were  gradually  restored. 

^<  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light." 
The  dense  clouds  and  vapors  which  had  enveloped  the  earth,  and 
shut  out  entirely  the  light  of  heaven,  were  so  far  dissipated  that 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  day  and  night 

On  the  second  day, ^^^  Gh)d  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  jSkd  Gk>d  called  the  firmament  heaven."  The  work 
here  denoted  was  the  elevation  of  the  clouds  and  the  separation 
of  the  »rial  waters,  by  a  visible  firmament,  —  the  seeming 
expanse  of  heaven,  —  from  those  which  rested  on  the  earth. 

'<  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  unto  one  place  and  let  the  dry  land  appear ;  and  it  was 
so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth ;  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  waters  called  he  seas.  And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass ;  the  herb 
yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind ;  and 
it  was  so.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third 
day."  Li  the  course  of  this  day  vast  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  were  elevated ;  jthers  were  depressed.  Continents  and 
islands  were  raised ;  and  seas  and  oceans  were  made  to  know 
their  bounds.  As  soon  as  the  dry  land  appeared  it  began  to  be 
clothed  with  vegetation.  The  forming  hand  of  the  Creator  cov- 
ered it — by  miracle  of  course  —  wi&  new  species  of  trees  and  ' 
v^tables,  in  place  of  such  as  had  been  destroyed. 
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/^  And  Ood  said.  Let  there  be  fights  in  thefirmltmentofhecit- 
en.  to  divide  the  daj  from  the  night.  And  Qod  made  two  great 
lights;  the  greater  light  to  rale  the  daj  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night  He  made  the  9tars  also.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  fonrth  day.'^  The  langtta^  here  wed 
does  not  import  that  the  son,  moon,  and  «tar8  were  now  first 
created,  bnt  onl  j  tiiat  they  w^re  first  made  to  sitne  out  upcm  tive 
renovated  earlb.  They  now  became  visible  lights  to  the  world. 
The  clouds  and  vapors  had  been  so  far  dissipated  on  the  ftret  day 
that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  day  and  night ;  but  now 
ihey  were  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  lights  of  heaven  shone  down 
upon  the  earth  "in  full  orbed  splendor/' 

The  representation  throughout  this  chapter,  it  vriH  be  per*- 
cefved,  is  phenomenaly  and  not  philosophical.  It  accords  not 
with  philosophical  accuracy,  but  rather  irith  what  would  have 
been  the  clearance  of  things,  had  there  been  any  spectator  on 
the  earth  at  the  time  to  observe  them.  Thus,  when  ft  is  said 
that  €k)d  made  a  firmament^  we  are  not  to  understand  -fliat  the 
seeming  canopy  above  us  is  a  literal  thing  or  stibstanoey  but  only 
Ihat  such  is  the  appearance  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  And 
when  it  is  said  that  Qod  made  two  great  lights,  and  set  them  in 
the  firmament  J  w^  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sun  and  moon  were 
now  first  created,  and  set  up  2lxA  fastened  in  the  blue  expanse, 
but  Ihat  such  ivould  have  been  the  appearance  to  man  had  he 
been  in  existence  on  the  fourth  day,  vrhen  the  sun  and  moon 
commenced  their  shining. 

On  the  fifth  day  God  peopled  the  waters  wifli  fishes,  and  ihe 
air  with  birds  and  flying  fowls. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  brought  forth  the  beasts  of  the  earfii,  the 
cattle,  and  everything  that  creepeth,  after  its  kind.  He  also  cre- 
ated man  in  his  own  image.  "Male  and  female  credted  he 
them ;  and  Gbd  blessed  them,^  and  gave  them  dominion  over  all 
the  creatures  that  he  had  made. 

On  the  seventh  day  Ood  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ; 
— the  great  work  of  renewing  a  desolate,  chaotic  world,  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  residence  of  man,  and  placing  man  and  the  other 
races  of  creatures  upon  it.  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  tdlhls 
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vodL  irUeh  lt0  h*d  created  and  made."  We  hAvt  here  the  in- 
atitation  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  It  oommenced  with  the  renew- 
al of  the  earth  and  the  creation  of  its  ioteUigent  iahabitaikts,  and 
ig  to  eontinoe  tUl  tiioe  shall  be  no  more. 

I  hare  given  this  numiug  cOBuaentafy  on  the  first  chapter  of 
Ganeaifl)  the  better  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  orig* 
inal  creation,  spoken  of  in  the  first  Terse^  and  the  six  days'  work 
described  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter*  Th»  Usm  of  th9 
original  creation  was  Tartly  remote,  beyond  all  human  concep* 
tion  or  calculation.  The  six  days'  work  took  placoyia  aU  prpba* 
failttyy  about  six  thousand  years  ago.  Between  these  two 
great  epochs  there  was  a  wide  space,  ^-  wide  enough  to  account 
for  idl  Ibe  pbeaoaaena  thai  geok(gists  have  e^er  discoTerod  or 
eirerwiU* 

U  will  bo  seen  thaty  in  harmonizijag  the  rsTolations  of  8(Hip* 
tore  with  the  facts  of  science,  I  have  not  taken  the  ground  (with 
some  of  my  brethren)  that  the  days  spokeii  of  iit  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  are  not  literal  days,  hnUiomfy  indefimie  peri- 
od$  of  time.  This  I  could  not  do>  ibr  seversd  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  in  this  chapter  not  only  the  word  iby  (which, 
I  admit,  is  aometimee  used  to  denote  a  long  period),  but  a  d§- 
scripHom  of  eack  successiTe  day«  The  epeitbif  and  the  mamittg 
were  the  first  day,  and  tho  second  day,  and  so  of  all  the  rest } 
thus  diowing  that  each  day  was  limited  to  aa  evening  and  a 
morning,,  or  to  a  sin|^e  diurnal  re^olutictt  of  the  earth.  Then 
we  httre  the  seventh  day,*--' a  season  of  holy,  blessed  rtdsb  Was 
tb»,  also,  an  indefinitely  long  period  }  If  so,  what  b^ecnnes  of 
the  prnMral  institution  of  the  weekly  Sabbath ;  and  <tf  tba  divis- 
ion of  time  into  wades  of  seven  days,  whicAi  we^  know  prevailed 
as  early  as  the  deluge^  and  probably  from  the*  creatiM)?  (Set 
fieflu  viiL  10-*12.)  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fimrth  oont* 
maud  went;  and  mora  especiaUjof  tha  reason  assignad  for  its  ob- 
servance ?  In  tixdaya the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  Ibe  sea» 
and  all  that  ifttbem  island  rested  the  seventh  day;  irtierefcM 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and  hallowed  it"  Ex«xx.ll« 
There  is  here  numifest  lateence  to  the  institution  of  flia  8$b^ 
batik  on  the  day  firilowing  the  creation,,  and  a  s<dema  i<\pinctioit 
that  we  ara  to  labor  six  dqf«  and  ]»st  tha  sovonth^  in  cowmte^ 
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ration  of  that  great  event.  Does  not  this  prove  that  the  six  days 
of  the  creation  and  the  seventh  of  rest  were  each  and  all  of  them 
no  more  than  literal  days  ? 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems  not  to 
accord  well  with  the  idea  that  the  days  there  spoken  of  were 
long  cycles  of  years.  On  this  supposition,  the  first  day  was 
nought  but  a  vast  period  of  mere  twilight,  or  of  alternate  twi- 
light and  total  darkness.  And  in  the  next  long  period,  nought 
was  accomplished  but  the  elevation  of  the  clouds  and  the  presen- 
tation of  an  apparent  firmament  in  the  sky.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  cycle,  however  long  it  may  have  been,  Gk)d  was 
occupied  with  nothing  but  making  fishes  and  fowls ;  and,  during 
the  sixth,  with  creating  men  and  beasts  and  creeping  things. 

But  my  principal  difficulty,  on  the  supposition  before  us,  is 
with  the  fourth  cycle  or  day.  Were  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in 
existence  b^ore  this  commenced  ?  and,  if  so,  why  should  they  bo 
obscured  through  the  whole  of  the  three  preceding  cycles,  so  as 
never  to  shine  upon  the  earth  ?  How  could  they  be  ?  Or,  if 
they  were  not  in  existence,  how  was  the  earth  covered  with  vege- 
tation during  the  third  period  without  any  sun  ?  And  how, 
without  a  sun,  was  the  forming  earth  held  in  its  orbit  ?  Such 
are  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  cycle  theory,  aside  from  iJiQ 
philological  argument  exliibited  above.  t. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  six  literal  days  do  not  afibrd  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  renewing,  reorganizing,  and  repeopling  of  the 
earth,  unless  we  will  suppose  many  things  to  have  been  accom- 
plished almost  instantly,  and  by  miracle.  All  this  we  allow.  We 
do  suppose  many  things,  very  many,  to  have  been  acoomplbhed 
almost  instantly,  and  by  miracle.  And  those  who  advocate 
indefinitely  long  periods  must  suppose  the  same.  The  formation 
of  every  new  species,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable,  was  a 
miracle.  There  is  a  law  of  nature  by  which  a  species,  once 
created,  may  propagate  itself;  but  no  law  by  which  it  may  bring 
itself  into  being* ;  or  by  which  one  species  may  generate  another, 
or  may  grow,  develop,  into  another.  I  repeat,  there  is  no  such 
law  as  this ;  and  hence  the  commencement  of  every  new  species 
involves  a  miracle,  in  whatsoever  time  or  manner  the  work  may 
have  been  accomplished.    It  is  as  much  a  miracle  to  form  aa 
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aoorn^  and  plant  it  and  let  it  grow  into  an  oak,  as  it  would  bo  to 
form  the  oak  itself.  It  is*  as  much  a  miracle  to  form  an  infant, 
and  then  let  him  grow  to  a  man,  as  it  would  be  to  form  a  man. 
There  is  no  avoiding  the  supposition  of  miracles  in  the  renewing 
and  repeopling  of  the  earth,  in  wbateyer  manner  the  work  maj 
have  been  performed.  Bu,t  if  we  allow  miracles  to  have  been 
resorted  to  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  all  reasonable  inquirers 
must,  then  six  days,  or  even  a  less  period  (if  such  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  great  Creator),  would  have  been  amply  suflScient 
for  the  performance  of  them  all. 

It  will  be  said,  further,  that  our  interpretation  of  the  six  days' 
work  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  fourth  commandment,  as 
the  supposition  of  long  periods  of  time.  The  commandment 
says,  ^<  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is ; "  whereas  we  have  said  that  the  six  days' 
work  was  only  the  renewing  and  repeopling  of  a  previously  cre- 
ated, but  now  chaotic  and  desolate  world.  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  original  word  translated  made  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  does  not  import  a  literal  dreation^  but  rather  the 
shapings  the  making  of  one  thing  from  another.  In  this  sense 
the  world  was  literally  made  in  six  days;  not  created,  but  m^ide 
over  J — made  what  it  now  is.  The  thick  darkness  which  covered 
it  was  dissipated ;  th^  land  and  ocean  were  separated ;  the  clouds 
were  lifted  up ;  the  lights  of  heaven  shone  down  upon  it ;  it  was 
fitted  up  for  the  present  species  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
they  were  placed  upon  it.  This  was  the  great  work  of  the  six 
days,  as  before  explained ;  a  work  strictly  accordant  with  the 
terms  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  worthy  to  be  commem- 
orated in  the  weekly  Sabbath. 

It  may  be  inquired  again,  on  supposition  this  earth  existed  a 
long  period  before  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  man,  why 
we  have  no  account  of  this  period  in  the  Scriptures.  In  return, 
it  may  be  asked.  Why  should  we  have  any  such  account  ?  Of 
what  use  would  it  be,  except  to  gratify  mere  curiosity  ?  It  was 
enough  for  the  inspired  writer  to  acquaint  us  first,  with  the  orig- 
inal creation  of  the  world,  thus  cutting  off  all  ground  of  panthe- 
ism and*  atheism  ;  and,  secondly,  of  its  being  reorganized- ani 
fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  man.  These  two  are  the  only  points 
28 
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ift  whidi  we  have  any  pftrtieular  peraoad  interest.  To  bave  pro* 
ccaded  further  vith  th^  aarrative,  w<mld  hare  beon  to  eot^r  a 
field  of  fifoientific  inquiry  and  curiosity,  from  which  the  pea  of 
wpiration  has  heeu  uuifbrinly  and  wisely  restrained. 

It  baa  been  made  a  question,  whether  what  we  have  caUed 
*^  tbe  »x  daye'  work"  was  ^ver^oZ/r-, whether  it  extended  all 
OYer  the  earth,  or  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  world  wher^ 
the  human  pair  were  originally  placed.  This  latter  opinion  haf>, 
aome  respectaWe  adTooates ;  but  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  con^ 
sistently  maintained.  The  language  of  Scripture  clearly  imports 
that  what  we  commonly  call  the  work  of  creation  was  uniyereaL 
And  froB3L  the  very  nature  of  the  ca^  the  greater  part  of  thia 
stupendow  work  ^W5^  haTo  been  universal.  The  ^orii— tiiQ 
whol^  earth— tbe  same  that  was  originajly  created  froija  noth- 
ing-^ was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkapss  le^ted  upon  th^^ 
entire  surface  of  the  chaotic  mass.  And  when  l^he  light  of  th^ 
first  day  began  to  shine  it  enlightened  th*  whole  of  it»  1^0  when 
the  firmainent  was  lifted  up^  it  covered,  as  it  n^w  dpe?,  the  wboloi 
lace  of  the  earth,  AIjso  the  sea^  and  the  dry  land,  the  grass,  the. 
trees,  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  -^^  these  are  found, 
everywhere.  And  the  great  lights  of  heaven, -r- these  do  m^ 
^hine  alone  upon  one  little  corner  of  the  earthy  bnt  upon  tbe. 
whole  of  \t  And  so  of  the  dominion  which  God  assigned  to 
n^an*  ^^  Let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  an4 
the  fowl  <^f  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
^e  earth."  The  setting  apart  of  a  day,  too,  far  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  tbe  work  of  ci-eation,  —  a  day  to  be  observed  in  all 
places  and  through  all  time,  —  shows  that  this  work  was  not  con- 
fined to  some  little  portion  of  the  globe,  but  was  one  of  universal 
interest  aiid  concern. 

We  have  no  sympatliy  with  intorpretations  which  would  limit 
those  stupendous  displays  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom, 
goodness  and  justice,  which  were  made  at  the  creation,  and  afters 
^ards,  in  the  deluge,  to  a  small  portion  only  of  the  Eastern, 
continent,  where  man  was  originally  placed.  We  see  no  neces^ 
sity.or  authority  for  such  limitations.  They  are  contradicted 
both  by  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the  nature  andcircum- 
Qt^ces  of  tbe.  events  themselves.    They  belong  to  a  class  of 
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iAterprMafttkns  (too  coflUHoti  tt  ifals  day)  wfai^  trould  fritter 
l^wirf  the  langmgc  of  tk4  Bible  till  it  no  longer  reveals  anytMng 
wfaioh  might  not  otbcrtrisv  hove  te^n  kiiowu  as  Well. 

If  it  is  all  extreme  of  statement  to  confound  tha  original  cred* 
iiou  with  <^  the  six  days'  work/'  and  suppose  (with  some)  that 
tho  whole  took  plaoer  togetfaeo^  about  six  thousand  yeai^  ago,  it  k 
equally  an  extreme  of  statetttetrt  to  suppose  the  six  day^  wori& 
not  to  h$sto  extended  ta  tibe  whole  eatth,  but  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  it. 

I  trust  it  will  s^jpear^f^m  wbat  has  been  said^  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Scriptural  decoulit  of  the  creatioii  which  conflicts 
^  all  with  any  of  Ihe  reVelatioad  Of  modern  s^nee..  Christians 
haire  no  reason  to  fear  the  deductloiM  ef  true  science*  The  world 
Imd  the  Bible  are  from  the  same  BiTine  aulhor.  The  insorip 
tions  an  the  imbedded  rocks  and  on  the  sacred  page  are  frona 
the  same  hand.  They  cannot  eontradiot  eaoh  other.  They  nerer 
did^  and,  properly  interpreted,  they  never  will.  Let  the  investi- 
gations of  seieace  be  faithfully  and  therougfaly  purraed^  -^  the 
more  thoroughly  the  better,-^ And  its  conclusions  will  alwaye 
serrOt  not  to  oonfute,  but  to  eonftmt,  the  declarations  of  revealed 
truth. 

ThesOieMe  of  geelegy,  whiofa  infidelii  ones  boasted,  and  Chile' 
tiaos  feared,  would  overthrow  the  Bible^  j^ws  rather  to  establiA 
it  in  several  points^  It  removes  entirely  some  of  the  tisore  ptausi^ 
ble  objections  which  were  ouee  ixrged  agiinst  the  Bitde^  iai 
against  tiie  being  of  a  Qoi.  Chnstians  are  really  under  great 
Obligatieais  to  the  seieuoe  of  geology,  add  to  those  ueu  who  hare 
80  diligeotly  and  enecessfully  pursued  it*  But  let  them  not  be 
too  .eoufideat^  6t  presutne  too  fw.  IM  them  not  fi^iame  bypetfa*' 
'eses  upon  slight  and  insufficient  grounds,  and  .theu  attempt,  by^ 
violence,  to  bring  the  decisions  of  Scripture  into  an  accordance 
with  them.  Such  a  course  may  prejudice  religion  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  injure  the  cause  of  science,  and 
bring  it  into  contempt. 

The  work  of  creation,  which  has  been  considered  in  this  and 
the  preceding  lecture,  is  one  highly  honorable  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  displays  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  uncon- 
trollable sovereignty,  his  almighty  power,  his  perfect  fitness  to 
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reign  over  all  the  works  of  his  hand.  The  creation  of  this  world 
was  an  event  so  honorable  to  God  as  to  become  an  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing  to  all  the  higher  orders  of  intelligent  creatures, 
who  were  in  existence  to  behold  it.  ^^  When  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth ;  when  I  stretched  out  the  line  upon  it ;  when  I 
placed  the  corner-stone  thereof,"  then  ^^  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  This  great 
event  is  still  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  praise,  both  to  saints 
on  earth  and  angels  in  heaven.  ^^  While  I  live,"  says  the  Psalm- 
ist, ^^  I  will  praise  the  Lord ;  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God 
while  I  have  any  being."  Why  ?  "  Thou  hast  made  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is."  Ps.  civ.  And 
while  this  song  is  heard  on  earth,  the  angels  are  sounding  forth 
in  heaven :  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glqry,  and 
honor,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  thin^Sj  and  for  thy 
pleasiire  they  are  and  they  were  created."    Rev.  iv.  11. 

If  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  then  his  intelligent  crea* 
tures  are  bound  to  love  him,  to  confide  in  him,  to  acquiesce  in  his 
glorious  sovereignty,  to  submit  to  his  wiU,  to  serve  and  glorify 
him  forever.  This  may  be  thought  a  long  inference,  but  it  is  a 
just  one.  Every  part  and  member  of  it  is  indisputably  just.  The 
work  of  creation  shows,  not  only  that  God  is  the  absolute  pro- 
prietor of  his  creatures,  and  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own ;  but  that  he  is  worthy  of  their  supreme  love,  confidence, 
and  praise.  They  ought  to  love  him  for  what  he  is.  They  ought 
to  trust  in  him,  to  obey  and  serve  him,  to  submit  to  his  will,  to 
rejoice  in  his  ^vemment,  to  praise  his  glorious  name,  and  that 
forever.  Their  duty,  in  this  respect,  is  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  They  cannot  resist  or  neglect  it  without  incurring 
the  blackest  guilt. 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOIX 

"  (Job's  works  of  providence,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  the 
Westminster  divines,  ^<  are  his  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful 
preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  actions." 

According  to  this  definition,  the  first  work  of  providence  is  the 
upholding'  or  preserving  of  created  things.  Thb  is,  in  Scripture, 
expressly  ascribed  to  Gh>d,  or  (which  is  the  same)  to  Christ. 
^^  Uphdldii/hg  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  Heb.  i.  8. 
''  By  hift  ail  things  consist.''  Col.  i.  17.  This  work  of  ifpAoW- 
111;$'  has  been  represented  by  Descartes,  and  by  President  Edwards, 
as  no  other  than  a  continual  creation.  ^^  Gk)d's  preservifig  created 
things  in  being,"  says  Edwards,  ^^  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a 
continued  creation,  or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  noth- 
ing at  each  successive  moment  of  their  existence."  Again, 
'<  God's  tipholding  created  substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in 
each  successive  moment,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immedir 
ate  production  out  of  nothing  at  each  moment."  *  But,  with  all 
due  deference  to  so  great  names,  we  must  think  that  this  is  quite 
an  extreme  of  statement.  It  is  confounding  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence,  which  the  Scriptiires  everywhere  represent 
as  distinct  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  present  existence  of  a  created  thing  and  its 
continued  existence  even  at  the  next  moment,  so  that  being  once 
created  it  can  exist  on  of  itsdf.  Still  a  created  thing  is  an  actu- 
ally existing  thing.  It  is  in  being.  And  to  continue  it  in  being 
cannot  be  the  same  as  to  bring  it  into  being.  The  upholding  of 
all  things  is  a  work  of  Gk>d's  power.  It  is  so  the  work  of  his 
power,  that  should  he  withdraw  his  supporting  hand,  no  created 
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being  or  thing  could  continue  in  existence  for  a  moment.  Still, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  it  as  a  perpetual  creation.  The  work  of 
creation  brings  something  into  being'.  The  work  of  preserration, 
which  is  one  part  of  the  great  work  of  providenc^  continues  that 
existence  which  creation  had  given. 

This  work  of  preservation  not  ^mlj  continues  created  things 
in  existence,  it  continues  them  in  the  possession  of  their  appro- 
priate qualities  and  attributes,  and  in  subjection  to  the  laws 
which  were  originally  impressed  upon  them.  Material  things  it 
boldd  in  being,  posiesMd  of  all  the  properties  and  sabjed  to  all 
llie  conditions  and  lawB  of  msEtter.  It  also  fiMtains  ki  existenoe 
ci^ated  minds,  with  all  tbe  oonditiotig)  lavv^  atid  pr«pertie6  pap- 
taining  to  them. 

And  here,  in  tiie  estimation  of  some,  tiie  wofk  of  providence 
ends.  ^It  is  enough,"  tfaey  say,  ^<tbat  €k>d  hae  treated  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  that  be  Iiat  given  to  each  its 
peculiar  propertiesy  motions,  and  laws ;  and  tbat>  in  tt Anil  pos- 
session of  these,  be  holdt  each  in  existence*  The  great  machine 
is  now  in  operation,  and  if  sustained  it  wiU  nitt  on  of  itself.  It 
seeds  not  the  present  power  of  the  great  Arohiteel  to  supply  tiie 
requisite  momeutttm,  or  to  guide  its  wbeeli/'  But  it  wQl  be 
seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  tiiia  is^a  very  inddajuate  view  of  prov« 
idenoe.  If  the  theory  of  Edwaidi  went  to  one  ettteme^  of  states 
ment,  this  goes  quite  m  txmA  to  tbe  cther^ 

The  second  work  of  pvorideoce,  according  to  the  deteitios 
above  quoted,  is  that  of  g(nemuig»^  ^*  Preeerving  a»<i  gwewnk^ 
all  bis  creatures,  aod  all  Aeir  actions^''  This  iapltos,  in  the 
first  place,  tbe  absolute  digposdt  q£  tilings  fai  psevideitee^  Gcoii  is 
tbe  supreme  eU^ser  of  events*  AU  tbe  ebanges  taking  ptace  ai 
Ae  univcTOS,  from  tike  highest  lo  ttie  lofmsAjtrcm  flie  gteotsstto 
the  least,  in  ibe  worlds  of  matler  and  of  mind,  are  tbe  resito^ 
ift  some  way,  of  bb  eontrrt^  They  ai«  «U  to  beinsiuded  ia»  Ue 
worit  of  prot4dence. 

But  besides  tins  Md  beyeud  it  tiMre  is  aaoth^work  ef  piue^ 
iUenee  which  may,  in  8triotsrpipprie<y,be  denesnfaiated^tnM^yie^ 
m€M.  I  re£^  te  God^mcreJ  govemuMttt ;  or  tto  governnene 
which  he  administers  over  free,  moral,  responsible  agents.  That 
God  has  created  re^omiMe  agCDtS)  that  he  Uf^olds  them  by  his 
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power,  aod  h«a  undertakda  to  govern  tbem,  not  bj  phjsical 
force  haX  hy  hm  and  xaotiy^  no  belieyor  in  Divine  reydaikion 
can  doubt.  It  i0  to  this  work  of  providenoe  that  special  refer- 
ence i9  bad  whetk  Qod  is  set  forth  as  ^a  great  Sang*"  He 
administers  a  goYernment  like  other  kings ;  a  government  which 
is  sufitained  by  laws  and  motive  rewards  and  punifdunents. 
This  work  of  monU  govemment,  considered  in  all  its  xelatioiis 
and  bearingf,  is  doubtless  of  more  importance  than  anything 
else  in  the  providence  of  God. 

The  entire  work  of  providence^  we  have  said  already,  is  to  be 
regarded  %»  Qod's  work.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodneas,  and  is  executed  by  his  power.  Still,  it 
is  not  all  executed  after  the  same  manner*  To  dispose  of  mate- 
rial substanoee  is  one  thing ;  to  govern  mind  another;  and  to 
control  a  large  class  of  events,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
created  minds,  is  quite  another.  Yet  all  are.  to  be  regarded  as  in 
Que  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  sul^ect  to  the  control 
of  the  Supreme  Disposer, 

The  prc^ridence  of  God  is  wmersai  and  particular.  In  the  first 
place  it.  ie  particuknf'.  It  extends  to  particular  things,  and  even 
to  the  mieuteet  things*  Some  persom  seem  to  regard  tlie 
Supreme  Being  as  disposing  id  tifaongs  only  in  the  genoraL  The 
greater  and  more  important  events  are  sulgect  to  his  control, 
while  those  of  less  consequence  are  su&red  to  take  place  at 
random.  But  there  is  the  same  reason  for  supposing  God  to 
direct  small  events,  as  great  ones.  Atoms  can  no  more  move 
themselves,  independent  of  God,  than  worlds  can.  Besides ; 
who  but  the  (mmiseient  God  can  determine  what  events  are 
great,  and  what  small  ?  Things  may  seem  litfle  to  us  which, 
in  their  connections,  are  of  great  consequence;  A  spark  of  fire 
H  a  little  thing,  but  it  may  cause  an  explosion,  or  a  conflagration, 
which  shall  be  the  ruin  of  multitudes.  A  floating  at<nn,  or  u 
flying  insect,,  may  bear  on  its  seemingly  little  bosom  the  fate  of 
a  monarch,  or  the  de^ny  of  an  empire.  Great  eSecta  are  oftm 
the  result  of  little  causes ;  so  that  if  the  government  of  God 
does  not  reaeh  to  the  smallest  things,  as  well  as  tlie  lai^gest,  his 
purposes  are  liable  to  be  continually  frustrated.  Accordingly, 
tl)^  Scriptures  represmt  the  work  <^  provideMe  aa  in  the.  strict* 
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est,  minutest  sense  particular.  <^Not  a  sparrow- falls  to  the 
ground,  without  your  Father,"  and  "  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  (Matt  x.  29.)  ^^  The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
(Prov.  xvi.  88.) 

MoreoTcr,  the  providence  of  God  is  strictly  universal^  extend- 
ing to  all  created  beings  and  things  throughout  the  universe. 
That  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  all  material  things ; — ^that 
it  is  concerned  in  all  the  physical  changes  which  are  taking  place, 
it  is  presumed  that  none  but  an  atheist  will  deny.  But  there 
are  those  who  doubt  whether  it  reaches  to  the  moral  world,  and 
is  concerned  in  directing  the  free  actions  of  men. 

It  may  help  to  satisfy>  us  on  this  point  to  Consider  that,  unless 
the  providence  of  God  does  extend  to  the  moral  world,  his  gov- 
ernment is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  Of  how  much  conse- 
quence can  it  be  to  .him,  or  to  any  of  his  creatures,  that  he 
should  roll  worlds  in  their  orbits,  and  direct  the  manifold' 
operations  of  nature,  if  he  has  no  efficient  providential  control* 
over  the  countless  myriads  of  immortal  minds  which  he  has 
created,  and  with  which  the  intelligent  universe  is  filled  ? 

Besides,  if  Gk)d  has  no  efficient  control  over  minds,  how  has 
he  ftdfilled  his  predictions  in  time  past  ?  And  how  shall  he  be 
expected  to  fulfil  them  in  time  to  come  ?  These  predictions 
have  respect,  in  most  instances,  to  the  free,  responsible  actions 
of  men ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  God  to  fulfil  them,  unless 
he  can  control  the  actions  of  men  consistently  with  their 
freedom  ? 

Again,  if  (Jod  has  no  efficient  control  over  the  hearts  and  / 
actions  of  men,  how  is  he  to  answer  prayer  ?  The  favors  which 
God's  people  seek  at  his  hands  in  prayer  are  chiefly  of  the 
moral,  spiritual  kind,  relating  to  the  feelings  and  actions  of 
creatures, — the  state  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of, 
others ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  God  to  answer  such  prayers, 
— to  bestow  such  favors,  unless  he  has  the  hearts  of  men  in 
his  hand,  to  turn  them  whithersoever  he  will  ? 

Still,  again ;  if  Gk)d  has  no  efficient  control  over  the  hearts  of 
his  creatures,  how  is  it  that  he  converts  sinners,  and  sanctifies 
believers,  and  carries  forward  his  holy,  spiritual  kingdom  in  the- 
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ear  til  ?  The  conyersion  of  a  sinner  consists  in  a  change  of 
heart,  —  a  change  in  his  moral  feelings,  aflections,  and  character. 
And  tlie  sanctification  of  the  believer  consists  in  a  further 
advance  of  the  same  divine  work  ; — a  progression  in  the  exer- 
cise and  due  manifestation  of  holj  affections.  In  Scripture, 
these  works  are  both  of  them  ascribed  to  God ;  and  they 
obviously  imply  that  the  hearts  of  creatures  are  in  his  hand, 
to  be  turned,  changed,  controlled  as  he  pleases,  witliout  at  all 
impairing  their  moral  freedom. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  tliat  the  agency  of  Ood  in  the  moral 
world  is  directly  asserted,  and  much  insisted  on,  in  the  Bible. 
It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  passage;.  ^-Tlie 
preparation  of  the  lieart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue, 
is  from  the  Lord."  "  The  king^s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lard ;  as  the  rivers  of  water,  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he 
will."  (Prov.  xvi.  1 ;  xxi.  1.)  God  represents  the  king  of  Assyria 
as  being  as  really  in  his  hands  (though,  of  course,  in  a  different 
sense)  as  tlie  axe  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  hewer,  or  the  saw  in  tlie 
bands  of  him  who  shaketh  it,  or  as  the  rod  and  the  staff  are  in 
the  bands  of  tliose  that  lift  them  up.  (Is.  x.  5-16.)  ^^  Thou  bast 
wrought  all  our  works  in  us."  (Is.  xxvi.  12.)  <4t  is  Gh)d  that 
worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do,  of  liis  good  pleasure.'' 
(Phil.  ii.  18.) 

Let  no  one  tliink  to  escape  from  these,  and  hundreds  of  sim- 
ilar Scriptures,  on  tlie  ground  diat  it  was  not  the  object  of  tlie 
sacred  writers  to  teach  any  particular  system  of  psychology. 
We  do  not  quote  them  as  teaching  any  particular  system  of 
psychology,  but  as  proving  an  important  Christian  doctrine, ^^ 
a  great  theological  fact.  We  quote  them  to  prove  that  the 
reign  of  God  is  universal ;  that  he  governs  the  moral  world  not 
less  than  the  natural ;  tliat  his  providential  control  extends  to 
the  hearts  and  actiot^  of  men,  as  well  as  to  the  circomstanees 
of  their  lives.  And  all  this  tlie  inspired  writers  assert,  in  terms 
the  «u>st  plain  and  incontestable.  If  as  much  as  this  cannot  be 
proved  from  their  language,  nothing  can. 

The  manner  in  which.  God  exercises  his  government  over  the 
moral  world,  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  explain.    Of  oourse, 
it  is  Mt  by  physical  force,  as  in  the  natural  world ;  but  rather 
29 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  of  motives,  of  moral  con 
siderations, — in  a  manner  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  l)oth  matter  and  mind,  the  providence  of 
God  is  administered  in  accordance  with  established  laws.  It 
moves  on  steadily,  regularly  (except  that,  in  some  instances,  it 
has  been  interrupted  by  miracles),  so  that  the  subjects  of  it- 
may  learn  what  to  expect,  and  on  what  to  depend.  In  the  ma-^ 
terial  world,  what  are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature  are 
but  established  modes  of  Divine  operation.  And  the  laws  of 
mhid  are  as  regular,  and  as  much  of  Divine  ordination,  as  those 
of  matter.  The  providence  of  God  extends  to  both  worlds 
alike.  In  both,  ho  is  accomplishing  his  holy  purposes ;  is  carry- 
ing into  effect  his  wise  and  good  designs  in  a  manner  agreeing 
to  the  different  natures  of  each,  and  in  accordance  with  those 
laws  which  he  has  himself  appointed.  In  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  is  "working  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  Eph.  i.  2.  "  He  is  doing  according  to  his  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
none  can  stay  liis  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou?" 
Dan.  iv.   35. 

To  the  view  of  providence  which  has  been  given,  as  reaching 
to  the  hearts  and  actions  of  men,  it  will  be  objected,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  human  freedom.  But  to  this  we  reply,  that, 
so  far  from  behig  inconsistent  with  human  freedom,  it  goes  to 
sustain  and  secure  it.  God  has  made  men  free  agents ;  and,  by 
his  providence,  he  preserves  and  controls  them  in  the  exercise  of 
a  free,  responsible  agency.  Suppose  his  providence  over  them 
were  to  be  suspended,  or  to  cease :  Would  they  be  free  agents  ? 
Would  they  exist  at  all  ?  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say 
that  God's  universal  providence  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  It  is  that  which  supports  him  in  the  exercise 
of  freedom.  It  is  that  which  gives  effect  to  those  laws  of  his 
being,  without  which,  if  he  could  exist  at  all,  he  would  not 
be  in  circumstances  to  exercise  his  faculties,  and  form  a  charac- 
ter as  a  free,  moral,  accountable  agent. 

It  will  be  further  objected,  that  the  view  we  have  taken  makes 
God  the  author  of  sin.    But,  bow  the  author  of  sin  ?    Not  the 
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aclor  of  it ;  not  tho  porpetrator,  the  roi^poijsiblo  agent.  This  is, 
in  every  case,  tho  sinner.  It  merely  follows,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  transgressor  sins,  and  sin  takes  place  under 
the  providential  government  of  God,  —  that  government  which 
is  sustained  and  executed  by  his  power,  and  gnided  by  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  If  any  think  that  this  is  making  Grod  the 
autlior  of  sin,  we  cannot  help  it.  We  cannot  avoid  the  impu- 
tation by  dethroning  him.  It  is  no  more  disparagement  to  the 
Divine  Being,  however,  to  be  in  this  sense  the  author  of  sin 
(though  we  detest  the  phrase),  than  to  be  the  author  of  bugs 
and  toads  and  teptiles.    ^  • 

It  is  objected  still  further  to  tho  doctrine  here  advocated,  that 
it  represents  God,  not  only  as  the  univei'sal  canse,  but  the  (m/y 
cause,  and  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  pantheism.  But 
this,  surely,  is  said  without  due  consideration,  and  without  so 
much  as  the  semblance  of  truth.  What  is  pantheism  ?  Pan- 
theism, it  is  well  known,  has  put  on  different  phases,  and  has 
been  variously  represented  by  its  advocates.  But  as  much  as 
this  may  be  said,  in  the  general :  Pantheism  makes  everything 
God,  juid  God  everything.  It  acknowledges  no  God  aside  from 
nature.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  God,  and  what  are 
commonly  called  his  works.  It  denies  the  existence  of  a  literal, 
personal  deify  ;  making  God  a  personificaliony  and  not  a  person, 
—  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  reality.  In  short,  it  is  but 
another  name  for  atheism.  And,  surely,  the  views  which  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  lecture  have  no  connection  or  affinity 
with  sentiments  such  as  these.  Wo  represent  God  as  a  literal 
beings  a  person;  and  as  possessing  all  the  qualities  and  attri- 
butes of  a  person.  We  represent  him  as  essentially  distinct 
from  the  created  universe,  —  those  beings  and  worlds  which  he 
has  made,  which  he  preserves,  and  over  which  he  reigns.  We 
consider  him,  indeed,  as  the  great  first  cause^  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  universal  cause;  not  to  tho  exclusion  of  inferior 
causes,  but  as  originating,  guiding,  and  controlling  all.  He 
has  given  existence  to  myriads  of  hitelligent  minds,  each  of 
which  is  a  being  by  itself,  a  free,  moral  agent ;  not  a  part  of 
God,  but  under  the  government  of  God,  and  amenable  to  his 
iudgment  bar.     But  it  is  needless  to  waste  words  in  showing 
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that  the  doctrine  of  God^s  universal^providence  is  not  panthe- 
ism, or  anything  allied  to  it.  Scarcely  any  two  doctrines  can 
be  conceived  of  more  entirely  distinct  and  opposed  to  each  other 
than  these. 

The  doctrine  of  providence,  as  here  explained,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  desirable  one.  It  is  desirable,  in  comparison 
not  only  with  cold  and  cheerless  atheism,  but  with  those  forms 
of  deism  which  represent  God  as  standing  aloof  from  the  world 
he  had  made,  and  not  concoMiing  himself  with  it,  except  in 
directing  some  of  the  more  important  events.  It  is  desirable, 
too,  in  comparison  with  those  forms  of  Christian*doctrine  wliich 
give  to  God  the  government  only  of  the  natural  world,  leaving 
the  hearts  and  characters  of  men  to  be  reached  by  him  but 
indirectly,  if  at  all.  The  devout  mind  loves  to  see  God  in 
everything;  as  not  only  shining  in  the  sun,  and  whispering  in 
the  breeze,  but  roaring  in  the  storm  and  the  tempest.  It  loves 
to  regard  all  creatures  and  events  as  subject,  in  some  way,  to 
his  providential  control,  and  all  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place,  however  individuals  may  bo  aflFected  by  them,  as  flowing 
from  his  all-wise  counsel,  his  heart,  and  his  hand. 

The  views  of  providence  which  have  been  exhibited  are  not 
only  desirable,  but  of  great  importance.  They  are  important 
theologicaily.  It  is  impossible  to  frame  a  consistent  scheme  of 
theology,  and  more  especially  of  Calvinistic  theology,  without 
incorporating  into  it,  as  a  first  principle,  the  doctrine  of 
God's  universal  providence.  For  what  is  Calvinistic  theol- 
ogy ?  How  much  is  involved  in  it  ?  What  does  it  teach  ? 
It  teaches,  among  other  things,  the  eternal  and  universal  pur-^ 
poses  and  foi*eknowledge  of  God.  But  how  are  these  universal 
purposes  to  be  fulfilled,  but  by  a  universal  providence  ?  God's 
providence  must  be  co-extensive  with  his  plans,  or  the  latter  will 
be  liable  to  continual  defeat.  It  is  also  among  the  teachings  of 
Calvinism,  tliat  all  wha  shall  finally  be  saved  were  chosen 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began ;  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  they  were  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  being 
renewed,  they  are  kept  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  ;  tliat  they 
are  justified,  progressively  sanctified,  and  brought  at  length  to 
heaven.    Or,  to  express  it  all,  in  tlie  language  of  an  apostle : 
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"Whom  ho  did  fareknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  hi»  Sou ;  and  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called ;  and  wliom  he  called,  them  he  alt>o  justi- 
fied ;  and  whom  he  justified,  tiiem  he  also  glorified."  Rom. 
Till.  29,  SO.  But  does  not  this  long  cfiaiii  of  glorious  truth, 
reaching  from  eternity  to  eternity,  und  every  successive  link  of 
it,  imply  that  God's  control  over  the  hearts  of  men  is  complete 
and  absolute ;  that  he  caji  renew  them,  and  sanctify  them,  and 
keep  them,  and  save  them,  and.  yet  they  be  left  to  think,  feel, 
choose  and  act,  with*  perfect,  unembarrassed  freedom  ?  Duos  it 
not  necessarily  imply  that  he  can  ^^  work  in  them  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  while  they  "  work  out  their  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  tremlJing?" 

In  short,  Calvinism,  like  the  Bil>le,  throws  sinful  men  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  God,  to  dispose  of  them  and  all  their 
concerns,  both  for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,  according 
to  his  pleasure  ;  implying,  obviously  and  necessarily,  that  God 
rules  the  moral  world  as  well  as  the  natural,  and  that  his  provi- 
dence, like  his  purposes,  is  strictly  unirersaU  Those  who  i*eject 
this  great  doctrine  may  call  tliemselves  Ortiiodox  and  Calvinists, 
if  they  will ;  but  their  Calvinism  can  be  little  more  than  uoiui- 
ual.  It  must  be  a  heterogeneous,  patchwork  Calvinism,  which 
will  not  bear  examination  here ;  much  less  the  searching  scru- 
tiny of  heaven. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  considered  is  of  great  importance 
praciicaUy^  as  well  as  theologically.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
some  of  the  holiest,  sweetest  exercises  of  Uie  Christian's  heart. 
It  furnishes  the  only  proper  ground  for  the  exercise  of  gratitude 
in  the  reception  of  favors.  Deny  the  univei*8al  providence  of 
God,  and  to  whom  shall  we  be  gratrful  for  the  blessings  of  life  ? 
They  may  not  have  come  from  God.  TJiey  may  bo  of  our  own 
procuring.  Or  we  may  have  received  tliem  from  friends,  who, 
of  coui*se,  are  entitled  to  all  our  gratitude.  But  if  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  particular  and  universal,  then  we  may  know 
(Uways  from  whom  onr  blessings  oome.  For,  come  in  what  man- 
ner or  in  what  channels  they  may,  — whether  with  or  without 
tlie  intervention  of  human  instrumentality,  —  we  know  that 
they  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  that  to  him  we  should  render  tlio 
tribute  of  a  grateful  heart.    Whoever  else  may  be  entitled  to 
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our  thanks,  we  should  never  forget  that  unwearied  Benefactor, 
who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  our  mei-cies. 

Again  ;  the  view  of  providence  which  we  have  taken  furnishes 
the  only  ground  of  submission  under  trials*  Reject  the  univer- 
sal providence  of  God,  and  who  can  tell  to  whom  the  multiform 
ills  of  life  are  to  be  traced  ?  Tiiey  may  be  the  result  of  chance, 
or  fate,  or  of  our  own  follies.  Or  they  may  have  been  inflicted, 
maliciously,  by  others.  But  when  we  look  upon  our  afflictions  as 
events  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God, —  proceeding  from 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  heart  and  his  hand ;  we  have  every 
reason  to  bow  and  submit.  And  we  have  just  as  much  reason 
for  submission,  so  far  as  his  providence  is  concerned,  when  they 
come  upon  us  through  the  medium  of  second  causes,  or  through 
the  agency  of  wicked  men,  as  when  they  proceed  directly  from 
the  hand  of  God.  For  second  causes  are  all  of  them  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  first  cause,  and  neither  men  nor  devils  can 
do  aught  against  us  without  our  Father.  When  we  are  afflict- 
ed through  the  agency  of  wicked  men,  we  may  be  under  no  ob- 
ligations to  submit  to  them.  We  may  rightfully  blame  them, 
and  seek  reparation  at  their  hands.  But  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  submit  to  that  overruling  provid6nce,  without  which  not 
a  sparrow  falls,  and  not  a  hair  can  be  plucked  from  the  head  of 
any  creature. 

Again  ;  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  providence  of 
God  furnishes  the  only  proper  ground  for  cheerful  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  respect  to  the  future.  Take  away  this  doctrine  of 
providence,  and  what  have  we  left  in  which  to  trust  ?  We  are 
out  at  sea,  without  rudder  or  compass,  sun  or  sky.  The  world 
around  us  is  a  confused  chaos,  of  which  the  wisest  of  creatures 
can  discover  neither  ground  nor  reason,  end  nor  aim.  But  give 
us  back  the  universal,  all-pervading  providence  of  God,  and  we 
have  no  fears.  We  have  One  at  the  helm  now  who  knows,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
have  a  Sovereign  on  the  throne  whom  no  artifice  can  cheat, 
whom  no  power  can  overcome;  who  will  bring  light  out  of  all 
the  darkness,  and  good  out  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world ;  who 
will  cause  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the  remain- 
der of  wrath  he  will  restrain.     In  such  a  Being  it  is  tlie  privi- 
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lege  of  the  Cliristian,  at  all  times,  to  trust ;  and  trusting  here,  ho 
may  dismiss  his  fears,  repi*ess  his  anxieties,  and  quietly  await  the 
disposals  of  his  Father's  will. 

.  I  only  add,  that  the  subject  of  providence,  in  all  its  bearings 
and  relations,  is  a  boundless  subject.  A  full  exhibition  of  it,  in 
respect  to  this  world,  would  involve  a  complete  history  of  the 
world,  from  its  creation  to  its  end.  A  full  exhibition  of  it,  in 
respect  to  the  created  universe,  would  involve  an  entire  history 
of  the  universe.  All  I  have  attempted  is  to  unfold  some  gen- 
eral principles,  which  may  help  to  guide  our  meditations  in 
pursuing  a  subject  so  vast,  so  overwhelmning. 
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LECTURE    XXn. 

THE  DESIGN  OR  END  OF  GOD  IN  HIS  WORKS. 

Wc  have  already  oonsidored  the  eternal  purpose  or  plan  of 
God,  in  which  "he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass."  We  have  also  considered  his  works  of  creation  and  prov- 
idence, by  which  his  eternal  purposes  are  progressively  execut- 
ed. There  remains  yet  another  question  connected  with  this 
subject :  What  is  God  aiming  at^  in  all  his  works  ?  What  is 
tlie  ultimate  design  or  end  which  he  has  in  view  ?  As  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  God  to  have  entered  upon  his  vast 
works  without  a  purpose  or  plan,  so  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
regard  him  as  working  without  an  end.  He  must  have  had  an 
end  in  view  ;  and  as  he  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  we 
must  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  best  endy — the  one  most 
worthy  of  himself. 

In  Scripture,  Grod  is  represented  as  being  himself,  in  some 
sense,  the  end  of  all  his  works,  "Thou  hast  made  all  things  for 
thyself P  Prov.  xvi.  4.  "Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  Rev.  iv.  11.  "For 
whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things.  Rom. 
xi.  36.  "For  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all 
things."    Heb.  ii.  10. 

In  these  Scriptures,  as  I  said,  God  is  represented  as  being 
himself y  in  some  sense,  the  end  of  all  his  works.  They  were 
made,  they  exist,  they  are  controlled  and  governed, /<?r  himself 

And  these  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  reason.  In  eternity,  when  God  existed  alone  in 
the  universe,  for  whom  should  he  have  planned  and  purposed, 
but  Jiimself ?  And  besides ;  as  he  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and 
best  of  beings,  he  is  altogether  worthy  to  become  an  end  to  him- 
self; and  to  have  made  any  other  being,  or  all  others,  —  consid 
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erod  as  separate  from  himself,  —  the  end  of  his  works  would 
have  been  to  adopt  au  inferior  end,  in  preference  to  one  that 
was  infinitely  superior. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  most  respectable  theologians,  that  the 
glory  of  God  was  the  ultimate  end  of  his  works,  —  that  he  has 
made  and  controls  all  things  for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
glory.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  phraseology  ?  In 
what  sense  can  the  glory  of  God  be  advanced  ? 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may  speak  of  the  glory  of 
Grod,  viz.,  his  essential  glory,  and  his  declarative  glory.  The 
essential  glory  of  God  is  the  glory  of  being  just  what  he  is;  — 
of  possessing  all  those  attributes  and  perfections  which  crown 
his  existence  and  constitute  him  (JoA  By  the  declarative  glory 
of  God,  is  meant  the  manifestaition%i  these  perfections,  —  the 
illustration  and  exhibition  of  them  to  the  view  of  others. 

The  question  now  arises:  Can  anything  be  added  to  (Jod's 
essential  glory  ?  Was  he  not  infinitely  wise  and  holy,  glorious 
and  happy,  before  the  worlds  were  made  ?  And  more  than  this 
he  could  not  be,  subsequent  to  their  creation.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  essential  glory  of  God  should  be  increased  ?  We  do  not 
suppose,  indeed,  that  the  purposes  and  works  of  God  have  add- 
ed anything  to  his  essential  glory.  His  glory,  in  this  sense,  can- 
not be  increased.  And  yet  we  hold  that  the  purposes  and  works 
of  God  have  an  indispensableconnectlon  with  his  essential  glory. 
Did  not  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  require  (so  to  speak)  of 
the  Supreme  Being  that,  in  eternity,  he  should  form  just  such  a 
plan  or  purpose  as  he  did  form  ?  If  then  he  had  not  formed  it, 
could  he  have  been  infinitely  wise  and  good?  And  having 
formed  his  plan,  did  not  infinite  wisdom  &nd  goodness  require 
that  he  should  proceed  and  execute  it  ?  Was  it  not  the  dictate 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  that  he  jshould  commence  the 
work  of  creation  just  wh^n  he  did,  and  carry  it  on  as  widely  and 
variously  as  he  has  done,  and  execute,  in  all  respects,  the  plan 
he  had  formed  ?  Suppose,  then,  that  he  had  not  done  this  ;  or 
that  he  had  not  done  it  all  ?  could  he  have  been  infinitely  wise 
and  good  ? 

I  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  al- 
though the  works  of  God  do  not  literally  add  anything  to  his 
80 
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essential  glory,  they  yet  bold  an  indispensable  connection  with 
it,  —  so  indispensable  that,  without  his  purposes  and  works,  he 
could  not  have  been  infinitely  wise  and  good. 

But  the  phrase  glory  of  Gody  as  used  in  connection  with*  this 
subject,  has  been  generally  understood  in  the  other  sense,  —  in 
the  sense  of  his  declarative  glory.  God  has  created  the  universe 
and  filled  it  yvith  intelligent  creatures,  that  he  might  make  him- 
self known  to  them ;  that  ho  might  display  before  them  his  glo- 
rious attributes  and  perfections  forever. 

For  God  to  glorify  himself,  in  this  sense,  implies  two  things : 
First,  that  he  should  create  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  know- 
ing, loving,  and  adoring  him.  For  if  there  were  no  beings  in 
the  universe  to  behold  his  dory,  it  would  be  vain  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  it.  To  glorifjHiimself  would,  in  tliat  case,  be  im- 
possible. But,  secondly,  God  must  not  only  create  intelligent 
beings,  he  must  reveal  himself  to  them.  He  must  unfold  to 
them  the  glories  of  his  perfections  and  character.  He  must 
make  them  acquainted  with  himself.  And  he  must  do  this,  not 
in  word  only,  but  in  act.  It  would  not  satisfy  either  himself  or 
his  creatures  for  him  to  tell  them  how  great  and  wise  and  be- 
nevolent he  was ;  he  must  illustrate  and  display  his  perfections 
in  his  works. 

And  this  is  what  God  has  actually  done,  and  is  doing  contin- 
ually ;  and  in  so  doing  he  is  glorifying  himself.  He  is  promot- 
ing, advancing  his  declarative  glory.  It  was  this  that  the 
Psalmist  had  in  mind  when  he  said :  ''  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge." "  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  and  thy  people  shall  bless 
thee." 

God's  works  of  creation  and  providence  display  his  power,  his 
wisdom,  his  general  goodness,  his  glorious  sovereignty ;  while 
his  work  of  redemption  displays  his  justice  and  his  long-suffer- 
ing grace.  He  has  created  vast'  multitudes  of  intelligent  beings, 
in  this  world,  and  in  other  worlds ;  and,  in  his  works,  he  is  re- 
vealing himself  to  them.  He  is  displaying  and  glorifying 
himself  before  them.  That  he  might  do  this, —  that  he  might 
have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  it,  — was  the  great 
end,  undoubtedly,  for  which  the  worlds  were  made. 
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Perhaps  some  may  think  that  this  is  an  end  unworthy  of  God. 
But  when  we  consider  who  the  great  Creator  is,  and  in  what  re- 
lation he  stands  to  the  universe,  we  shall  judge  differently.  For 
a  poor  dependent  creature  to  desire  display,  would  be  vanity  and 
sin.  For  such  an  one  to  plan  and  labor  for  himself,  would  be 
selfishness.  Because  such  an  one  is  not  worthy  to  beoome  an 
end,  even  to  himself.  For  such  an  one  to  love  himself  supreme- 
ly, and  labor  only  for  himself,  would  be  to  bestow  upon  his  little 
self  a  vastly  disproportionate  degree  of  attention  and  regard. 
But  not  so  with  God.  As  he  is  infinitely  more  worthy  than  all 
created  beings,  it  is  right  that  he  should  love  himself  more  than 
all.  To  do  this  is  not  selfishness  in  God.  It  is  rather  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  himself.  And  to  desire  to  display  himself  be- 
fore his  intelligent  creatures,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
his  perfections  and  glories,  is  not  vanity  in  God ;  it  is  benevo- 
*  lence. 

This  will  be  still  more  evident  from  another  consideration. 
To  know,  love,  and  enjoy  God,  in  the  highest  degree  of  which 
creatures  are  capable,  involves  necessarily  their  greatest  good. 
What  can  be  better  for  them  than  this  ?  What  can  more  pro- 
mote their  holiness  and  happiness  ?  But  how  is  their  highest 
good,  in  this  sense,  to  be  attained,  unless  God  is  pleased  to  dis- 
play himself  before  them  ?  It  is,  then,  the  highest  benevolence 
in  God  that  he  should  seek  to  gi'atify  himself,  and  bless  his 
creatures,  in  surrounding  them  forever  with  the  refulgence  of 
his  glory. 

And  this  helps  to  remove  a  difficulty,  which  some  good  men 
have  felt,  in  regard  to  this  subject  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  God,  in  his  works,  was  not  so  much  his 
own  glory  as  tlio  highest  possible  good  of  the  created  universe. 
But  it  will  be  seen,  on  reflection,  that  these  two  ideas  run  to- 
gether, and  involve  each  other.  They  amount,  in  fact,  to  about 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  demonstrable  fi-om  the  Divine  perfections,  that,  iiji  form- 
ing his  eternal  plans,  and  in  proceeding  to  execute  them,  God 
must  have  looked  to  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole,  including  himself  and  all  his  cjroatures.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  perceive  such  a  plan  as  this ;  he  was  good 
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enough  to  prefer  and  adopt  it.  It  results,  therefore,  from  his 
very  perfections,  that  it  must  have  been  perceived  and  adopted. 
And,  in  the  final  execution  of  this  perfect  plan,  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole  will  infallibly  be  secured. 

By  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  however,  we  do  not  mean 
the  greatest  good  of  each  and  every  individual  constituting  that 
whole.  The  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  taken  collectively,  and 
considered  as  a  whole^  may  permit  and  require  that  the  private 
good  of  certain  individuals  should  be  sacrificed ;  provided,  al- 
ways, that  no  injustice  is  done,  —  that  such  individuals  receive 
only  tlie  due  reward  of  their  deeds.  The  •  greatest  good  of  the 
universe,  as  a  whole^  may  i*equire,  and  undoubtedly  will,  that 
incorrigible  transgressors  shall  be  punished,  as  they  deserve, 
forever.  But  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  as  a  tohoky  I  think 
God,  in  eternity,  must  have  purposed ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
his  purposes,  this  great  end  will  undoubtedly  be  accomplished. 
And  in  doing  this,  will  not  the  God  of  heaven  glorify  himself 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  ?  A  being  of  less  perfection  than 
God  might  glorify  himself  by  doing  all  the  good  in  his  power. 
An  earthly  monarch  might  glorify  himself  by  promoting,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  ability,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  But 
suppose  there  are  no  limits  to  his  ability.  Suppose  him  infinite 
in  all  his  perfections.  In  this  case,  how  can  he  glorify  himself, 
in  the  highest  degree,  without  securing  the  highest  possible  good 
to  his  dominions  ?  And  how  can  he  promote  the  highest  possi- 
ble good  of  his  dominions,  without  glorifying  himself  in  the 
highest  didgree  ? 

Thus  the  highest  glory  of  God,  and  tlie  highest  good  of  the 
universe,  as  a  whole,  are  found,  as  I  said,  to  run  together.  They 
mutually  involve  each  other,  and  in  fact  amount  to  very  nearly 
the  same  thing.  Hence,  embodying  both  forms  of  expression  ip, 
our  definition,  we  may  say  that  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in 
his  works  is,  to  glorify  himself  in  the  highest  possible  degree  im 
promoting  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  universe.  Or,  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  sentence,  we  may  say :  The  ultimate  de- 
sign of  God  in  his  works  is  to  promote  the  highest  possible  good 
of  the  universe  as  ^  whole j  aud  thereby  secure  his  own  highest 
glory.    This  great  design  God  had  in  view  from  eternity.     He 
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has  kept  it  constantly  in  view,  and  will  do  so  forevor.  What* 
ever  Gjd  has  done,  is  doing,  or  will  do,  his  design  in  all  is  to 
gloriry  himself  in  the  highest  degree,  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  that  universe  over  which  he  reigns. 

If  this  be  true,  then  we  may  know,  in  the  general,  God*s 
deserts  or  reasons^  in  all  his  dealings  with  men.  The  dispensa* 
tions  of  God  are  often  dark  and  mysterious  to  us,  in  this  world. 
^'  Clouds  and  darkness  are  roundabout  him."  The  particular 
ends  whicii  he  has  in  view,  or  reasons  which  influence  him,  we 
cannot  understand.  But  if  what  has  been  said  is  true,  we  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  his  great  and  ultimate  end.  We  may 
always  know  what  this  is.  On  Uie  large  scale,  in  the  most  gen- 
eral sense,  he  is  so  ordering  events  always  (however  we  may  l)e 
affected  by  them)  as  to  glorify  himself  in  tlie  highest  degree, 
and  promote  tlie  best  good  of  the  whole  intelligent  system. 
This  is  the  end  at  which  he  constantly  aims,  and  dark,  trying, 
afflictive  events  are  but  means  to  this  end.  They  are  necessary 
means, -^  each  one  a  link  in  that  endless  chain,  which  is  run- 
ning surely,  infallibly  on  to  the  most  glorious  i*esults.  How 
on  j'lt  this  co.isidjratioa  to  saotli  3  and  comfort  the  adlicted  pjople 
of  God  in  seasons  of  deep  darkness,  atid  when  smarting  under 
a  Father's  rod.  If  they  know  not  the  particular  reasons  why 
they  are  afflicted,  they  may  understand  the  general  one :  And 
this  one  is  most  desirable  and  glorious,  —  enough  to  satisfy  them 
for  the  present,  while  they  wait  in  patience  and  confidence  for 
further  revelations  of  tiieir  Father's  will. 

And  what  has  been  said  of  the*  Divine  dispensations,  in  this 
world,  may  be  extended  to  the  next  We  may  know  the  great 
end  or  design  which  God  has  in  view  in  all  his  treatment  of 
creatures  there.  Most  persons  would  say,  periiaps,  that  God 
will  be  glorified  in  the  salvation  of  all  the  saved ;  but  will  he 
not  also  be  glorified  in  tlie  destruction  of  all  tlie  lost?  If  he 
made  Paul  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  uni- 
verse, did  he  not  also  make  Judas  Iscariot  for  the  same  end  ? 
And  will  not  the  case  of  Judas  be  overruled  for  this  end  as  sure- 
ly as  tliat  of  Paul  ?  Judas  is  eternally  lost  to  himself.  **  Good 
were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born."  But  Judas  is 
not  lost  to  God,  or  lost  to  tlie  universe.    God  will  be  glorified  in 
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him,  and  the  universe  will  be  benefited  by  his  example  of  suf- 
fering, and  by  his  destiny  forever.  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gath- 
ered, yet  shall  I  be  glorious."  Is.  xliv.  5.  Sinners  may  rage 
against  God,  may  break  his  laws,  and  ruin  themselves  ;  but  they 
can  never  defeat  one  of  his  purposes,  or  tarnish  his  glory  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

The  views  which  have  been  taken  of  this  great  subject  are  of 
unportance,  in  order  that  we  may  jj^ge  aright  of  the  truths  and 
the  dispensations  of  God.  If  the  last  end  of  God  in  his  works 
were  (as  some  suppose)  the  highest  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
or  of  that  portion  of  them  which  we  see  around  us  here ;  if 
their  happiness  had  been  the  centre  and  end  of  all  his  aims ; 
this  world,  certainly,  had  been  a  very  diiFerent  place  from  what 
we  find  it,  and  the  Bible  had  been  a  very  diflFerent  book.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  revelations  of  God's  word,  or  the 
facts  of  liis  providence,  on  such  a  theory  as  this,  or  to  reconcile 
them  with  such  an  end.  But  if  (as  the  Scripture  assure  us) 
"  God  hath  made  all  things  for  himself  ;  if  he  is  himself  the 
centre  and  end  of  all  bis  works; •.if  his  own  highest  glory  (in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  besi  good  of  the  universe)  is  the  grand 
object  at  wluch  he  aims ;  then,  though  there  may  be  mystery  in 
his  word  and  in  his  providence,  there  is  no  absurdity,  no  contra- 
diction between  them.  God  may  permit  the  existence  of  sin  and 
suiFering,  in  this  world  and  in  the  future  world  ;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  his  great  purpose  that  he  should.  God  may,  in  this 
view,  be  a  sovereign.  He  will  be  a  sovereign.  And  he  will  se- 
t5ure,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  his  own  wisest  way,  and  by  his  own 
wisest  means,  the  great  object  and  end  which  he  has  in  view. 

Again  ;  the  views  which  have  been  presented  give  us  the  most 
exalted  conceptions  of  tlie  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  character  of  any  being  will  depend  essentially  on 
what  is  to  him  the  great  object  of  life,  —  the  end  which  he  de- 
sires to  accomplish.  If  this  is  a  good  and  worthy  end,  his  char- 
acter will  be  good ;  but  if  the  opposite,  his  character  will  be  bad. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  the  great  end  which  God  has  before  him 
in  all  his  works  is  the  noblest  possible,  —  the  most  worthy  and 
excellent  that  can  be  conceived.  His  own  highest  glory !  The 
greatest  possible  good  of  the  whole  intelligent  system !     What 
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can  be  better  or  more  desirable  than  this !  What  a  lustre  does 
it  shed  on  the  whole  character  of  Grod,  that  he  has  proposed  to 
himself  such  an  end !  How  happy  must  he  be  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  it,  and  in  seeing  all  events  rolling  on,  conspiring  togeth- 
er in  his  providence,  for  its  complete  accomplishment ! 

I  only  add:  If  God  is  glorifying  himself  in  all  his  works,  then 
his  creatures  ought,  in  all  things,  to  seek  his  glory.  In  view  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down,  the  requisition  seems 
perfectly  reasonable :  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever 
ye  do*,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  "  Wherefore,  glorify  God, 
in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." 
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LECTURE  XXin. 

GOD   THE   SUPREME  DISPOSER,  AND   A   MORAL   GOV- 
ERNOR. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  spoke  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  great 
object  and  end  of  all  his  works.  In  all  that  he  does,  in  all  that 
he  ever  will  do,  the  prime  object  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  ex- 
hibit himself,  to  display  his  perfections,  to  show  forth  hisf  glory  ; 
so  that  his  intelligent  creatures  may  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing, loving,  and  enjoying  him  in  the  Jiighest  degree  ofiewhich 
they  are  capable,  —  which  involves  their  highest  good. 

In  displaying  his  glory  to  the  view  of  creatures,  God  necessa- 
rily exhibits  himself  in  diflFerent  aspects  and  lights.  He  repre- 
sents himself  as  discharging  different  offices  and  works.  View- 
ed in  one  aspect,  we  behold  his  power,  in  another  his  wisdom,  in 
another  his  goodness  and  his  truth.  In  fulfilling  one  office,  he 
displays  his  glorious  sovereignty ;  in  another,  his  glorious  justice 
and  grace.  In  these  ways  God  makes  a  more  full  exhibition  of 
himself  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  He  glorifies  himself 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Among  the  offices  which  the  great  God  fulfils,  and  in  the  ful- 
filling of  which  he  shows  forth  his  glory,  are  those  of  Supreme 
Disposer  and  Moral  Oovemor.  I  adverted  to  these  offices  in 
my  Lecture  on  Divine  Providence ;  but  their  great  importance 
requires  that  the  distinction  between  them  be  still  further  illus- 
trated and  applied. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  God  speaks,  and  is  spoken  of, 
in  each  of  these  offices  and  works.  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there 
is  none  else.  X  form  the  light  and  create  darkness.  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things/'  Is.  xlv. 
6,  7.  Again,  in  a  parallel  passage :  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  like  ine,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
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aaeient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done^  saying,  my  coun 
sel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  Is.  xlvi.  9, 10. 
"  He  is  of  one  mind,  and  none  can  turn  ,him,  and  whatsoever 
his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he  doeth."  Job  xziii.  13.  ''  He 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say 
unto  him.  What  doest  thou  "  ?  Dan.  iv.  86.  "  Hath  not  the 
potter  power  over  the  clay  of  tiie  same  lump,  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  to  dishonor"?  **I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion 
on  whom  I  will  have  compassion."  Rom.  ix.  16,  21.  "  Who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  Eph« 
i.  11. 

In  these  and  the  like  passages,  Gk>d  speaks,  and  is  spoken  of, 
in  the  li^h  character  of  supreme  and  sovereign  Disposer.  It 
was  in  this  office  of  supreme  Disposer  that  he,  in  eternity,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  all  his  future  operations.  It  was  a  boundless 
plan,  extending  through  all  space  and  time,  and  to  all  contingen- 
cies and  events.  It  was  an  infinitely  perfect  plan,  requiring  no 
change,  admitting  no  improvement  or  alteration.  At  the  ap- 
pointed season,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  eternal  purpose,  Gk>d 
brought  the  worlds  into  existence ;  sgme  higher  and  some  low- 
er ;  some  material  and  some  spiritual ;  some  nearer  the  great 
source  and  centre  of  being,  and  some  at  remoter  distances  from 
it.  He  upholds  in  existence  the  worlds  he  has  made ;  he  moves 
them  in  regular  order,  according  to  established  laws ;  he  has 
filled  them  with  living  creatures  of  different  orders  and  species, 
from  the  highest  angel  to  the  meanest  worm ;  he  preserves  and 
dbposes  of  all  things  according  to  his  pleasure.  Not  a  planet 
rolls  or  an  angel  flies,  but  by  his  power ;  not  a  hair  is  plucked 
or  a  sparrow  falls,  without  hiR  notice.  Not  a  human  being  is 
bom  or  dies,  is  prospered  or  afflicted,  is  saved  or  destroyed,  but 
his  hand  is,  in  some  way,  concerned  in  it  ail. 

The  affiurs  of  communities  and  nations,  as  well  as  of  individ- 
uals, are  all  subject  to  his  providential  control.  He  builds  up, 
or  plucks  down,  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.  Ho  often  dashes 
the  guilty  nations  one  against  another,  and  makes  them  the 
instruments  of  their  own  destruction.  ^^  God  hath  spoken  in 
31 
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his  holiness :  I  will  rejoice ;  I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  out 
the  valley  of  Succoth.  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasseh  is  mine ; 
Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of  mine  head ;  Judah  is  mj  law- 
giver ;  Moab  is  my  washpot ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my 
shoe;  Philistia,  triumph  thou  because  of  me."  Ps.  Ix.  6,  8. 
Even  those  events  which  are  brought  about  by  human  agency 
are  not  exempt  from  (Jod's  providential  control.  "  Man's  heart 
desireth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.'*  "  The  lot 
is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  from  the 
Lord."    Prov.  xvi.  9,  33. 

Thus  God  is  not  only  the  original  contriver  and  creator,  but 
he  is  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  things ;  and  the  devout  mind 
loves  to  regard  him  in  this  light.  He  loves  to  see  God  exalted 
high  above  all  contingencies ;  beyond  the  reach  of  all  his  foes. 
He  delights  to  look  up  and  behold  him,  rolling  along  the  great 
wheel  of  his  providence  in  its  appointed  course ;  bringing  light 
out  of  darkness  and  good  out  of  evil,  and  overruling  all  things, 
however  they  may  seem  to  us  at  present,  for  his  own  highest 
glory  and  the  greatest  good.  It  is  under  impressions  such 
as  these  that  the  believing  heart  esclaims:  *^  Be  thou  exalted, 
0  God,  above  the  heavens,  and  thy  glory  above  all  the  earth." 
^^  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye 
the  Lord." 

Such  is  God,  the  Supreme  Disposer.  Let  us  now  turn  and 
contemplate  him  in  that  other  aspect  of  which  I  spoke,  viz.,  as 
Moral  Governor.  The  moral  government  of  God  is  that  gov- 
ernment of  lawy  which  he  exercises  over  intelligent  and  moral 
beings,  in  kind,  it  resembles  human  governments ;  and,  like 
them,  is  administered  by  laws  and  motives,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  differs  essentially  from  that  sovereign  disposal  of, 
things  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That  is  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  Gk)d,  and  men  have  nought  to  do  with  it,  except  to 
submit  and  rejoice  in  it.  But  in  the  moral  government  of  God 
men  have  a  deep  and  active  concern.  They  are  themselves  the 
responsible  subjects  of  this  government.  Its  motives  are  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Its  laws  bind  them.  If  obedient,  they  are 
entitled  to  its«promised  rewards ;  if  disobedient,  to  its  just  pun- 
ishments.   As  Supreme  Disposer,  God  orders  all  the  circum- 
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stances  and  events  of  our  lives  according  to  his  pleasure ;  while, 
as  Moral  Governor,  he  makes  known  to  us  his  will,  and  presses 
upon  us,  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  and  the  affection  of 
a  father,  our  obligations  to  obey. 

The  moral  "government  of  God  implies  several  things.  First 
of  all,  it  implies  (what  is  true)  that  He  has  surrounded  himself 
with  the  proper  subjects  of  a  moral  government ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  has  given  existence  to  intelligent  beings,  —  free, 
moral,  responsible  agents,  who  are  legitimately  'subject  to  him, 
and  bound  to  obey  him. 

This  government  further  implies  (what  is  true)  that  God 
has  given  to  his  intelligent  creatures  a  perfectly  holy  and  right- 
eous lawy  to  be  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  He  has  not  only 
enacted  such  a  law,  but  published  it.  He  has  told  his  creatures 
what  their  duty  is,  and  what  they  must  do  to  enjoy  his  favor. 

God's  perfect  moral  government  also  implies,  tliat  his  law  — 
which  is  holy,  just,  and  good  —  be  firmlp  sustained  and  right- 
eously administered.  Nothing  mwt  be  -done,  or  suffered  to  be 
done,  to  tarnish  the  honor  of  the  law,  or  detract  from  its 
authority,  or  weaken  the  obligations  of  creatures  to  obey.  God 
must  reward  the  obedient  and  punish  the  disobedient,  and  each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  deserts ;  so  that  all  may  see 
that  the  government  is  administered  in  perfect  holiness,  justice, 
and  truth. 

Or  if,  i§  any  case,  the  disobedient  are  saved  from  punishment, 
this  must  be  done  upon  grounds  that  will  satisfy  justice^  and 
fuUy  sustain  the  authority  of  law.  If  forgiving  mercy  is  exer- 
cised towards  transgressors,  then  some  expedient  of  mercy  must 
be  provided  by  which  all  the  ends  of  law  and  government  shall 
be  as  fully  secured  as  in  the  infliction  of  the  threatened  penalty. 
If  such  an  expedient  can  be  provided,  then  a  righteous  moral 
governor  may,  if  he  pleases,  and  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases, 
extend  forgiveness  to  the  transgressor ;  because,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, forgiveness,  under  sijch  circumstances,  does  no  dishonor  to 
the  law. 

This  last  remark  is  of  the  more  importance  to  i«5,  since,  imder 
the  moral  government  of  God,  such  an  expedient  of  mercy  has 
actually  been  provided  in  behalf  of  sinful  men.    I  refer  to  the 
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atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  —  die  grand  expedient  of 
Ood's  grace,  —  on  the  ground  of  which,  and  of  which  alone, 
human  beings  can  be  saved.  We  have  all  rebelled  against  that 
holy  government  under  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live.  We 
have  broken  the  law  of  God,  incurred  its  penalty,  and  justice 
demands  that  the  penalty  be  executed.  But  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  die  Lord  of  Glory,  has  consented  to  die  for  us.  He  has 
borne  our  sins^in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  He  has  thus  mag- 
nified die  broken  law,  and  made  it  honorable.  He  has  vindicated 
the  authority  and  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Suj^reme  Buler, 
and  laid  a  foundation  on  which  fallen,  guilty,  ruined  sinners 
may  be  pardoned  and  saved. 

This  great  work  of  atonement,  it  will  be  perceived,  stands  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Under  a  government  of  physical  agencies  it  would  not  be 
needed,  and  could  not  be  applied.  But  under  a  perfect  govern- 
ment of  law  which  has  been  transgressed,  an  atonement  if 
needed,  and  must  be  applied,  -«*  the  transgressor  must  himself 
suffer  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds. 

'  On  the  ground  of  the  atonement  which  Christ  has  made,  God 
may,  as  a  righteous  Moral  Governed,  ofier  pardon  to  sinners,  on 
the  simple  conditicm  of  repentance  and  faith ;  and  such  an  ofifer 
he  has  actually  made,  and  is  making,  in  the  gospel.  ^  B^urn 
to  me,  and  I  will  return  to  you."  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  hfta  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.'^ 

And  on  the  ground  of  the  atcmement,  God  may  not  only  make 
such  ofibrs  to  sinful  men,  but  he  may  earnestly  desire^  and  he 
does,  that  men  would  accept  them.  He  may  use  all  proper 
motives  with  them  to  bring  them  to  an  acceptance.  He  may 
invite,-  entreat,  and  warn  and  urge.  In  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  he  may  exclaim :  ^'  0  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in 
them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their  children 
forever  " !  "0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this, 
that  they  would  consider  dieir  latter  end  " !  "  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  '*  ? 
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Sach  language  would  not  become  the  Divine  Being,  as  a 
Supreme  Disposer,  who  was  doing  ^^  according  to  his  pleasure 
in  the  armies  of  h^ven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eartji "  ;  who  was  ^^  working  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  wilL"  But  it  does  become  him  as  a  Moral  Governor,  who, 
at  an  infinite  expense,  has  opened  a  way  for  the  pardon  and  sal- 
vation of  lost  men,  and  who  is  graciously  calling  them  back 
to  their  duty. 

The  distinction  between  Supreme  Disposer  and  Moral  Gov- 
emor  may  be  illustrated  by  another  distinction,  referred  to  in 
my  Lecture  on  Divine  Decrees,  viz.,  that  bet\feen  the  purposes 
of  God  and  his  law.  This  distinction,  we  then  said,  is  a  very 
obvious  one,  and  of  great  importance  in  theology.  But  it  is  no 
more  obvious  or  important  than  that  we  are  here  considering ; 
for  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  The  eternal  pur- 
poses of  God  belong  to  him  as  Supreme  Disposer. ^  They  con- 
stitute the  boundless  and  perfect  plan,  according  to  which  all  the 
movements  of  his  hand  are  conducted.  /^  He  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  But  tlie  law  of  Gk>d  pertains 
to  his  office  and  work  as  Moral  Governor.  It  is  the  rule  of  con- 
duct which  he  has  prescribed  to  his  creatures,  and  which  he  is 
bound,  as  Moral  Governor,  to  enforce.  Heaven  and  earth  may 
sooner  pass  away  than  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should 
fail. 

The  distinction  here  set  forth  between  God's  office  and  work 
as  Supreme  Disposer  and  as  Moral  Governor,  is  one  of  great 
importance  theologicoMy  and  practically.  It  helps  to  harmonize 
some  seemingly  discrepant  representations  of  Scripture,  and  to 
remove  some  formidable  theological  difficulties.  In  many 
Scriptures,  some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted,  God  is 
reprei^nted  as  sitting  on  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  having  all 
hearts  in  his  hand,  and  all  creatures  and  events  under  his  sov- 
ereign control.  ^^  He  is  of  one  mind,  and  none  can  turn  him, 
and  whatsoever  his  soul  desireth,^ven  that  he  doeth."  ^^His 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure."  But,  in 
another  class  of  passages,  he  seems  to  use  a  very  different 
language.  He  represents  himself  as  earnestly  desiring  the  con- 
version and  salvation  of  men,  even  of  those  who  are  not  saved. 
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"  How  shall  I  give  you  up,  Ephraim  !  How  shall  I  deliver  you, 
Israel " !  "0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  unto  my  command- 
ments !  Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  rirer,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness as  tlie  waves  of  the  sea."  "  0  that  thou  hadst  known,  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace ;  but  now  they 
are  hidden  from  thine  eyes." 

Passages  of  this  description  are  very  numerous  in  the  Bible ; 
and  how  are  they  to  be  reconciled  with  those  other  Scriptures 
which  have  been  quoted  ?  If  Goa  so  earnestly  desires  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men,  why  are  not  all  saved  ?  K  he  doeth  whatso- 
ever his  soul  desireth,  why  does  he  not  gratify  his  benevolent 
desires,  in  bringing  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 

This  diflSculty,  which  has  been  a  perplexing  one  to  ministers 
and  others,  can  best  be  obviated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  recurring 
to  the  important  distinction  here  indicated,  that  between  the 
Divine  oflSc^  of  Supreme  Disposer  and  Moral  Governor.  God's 
purposes,  which- belong  to  him  as  Supreme  Disposer,  are  never 
crossed.  In  respect  to  these,  he  says  of  himself,  and  says  truly, 
**  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  And 
it  is  truly  said  of  him :  "  Whatsoever  his  soul  desireth,  even 
that  he  doeth."  But  God's  moral  law  is  a  very  different  thing ; 
and  it  will  not  follow  because  his  counsel,  his  purpose,  his 
great  plan  of  providence  is  not  defeated,  that  his  law  is  never 
broken.  Nor  will  it  follow  because  God,  as  Supreme  Disposer, 
does  all  his  pleasure,  that  as  a  benevolent  Moral  Governor  he 
may  not  desire,  and  that,  too,  with  an  earnestness  of  which  we 
can  form  no  conception,  the  salvation  of  the  multitudes  who  are 
never  saved.  As  Supreme  Disposer,  God  moves  in  one  sphere, 
—  fulfils- one  office,  —  performs  one  class  of  Divine  operations ; 
while  as  Moral  Governor  he  moves  in  another  sphere,  —  fills 
another  office,  —  presents  another  aspect  of  character,-*- per- 
forms quite  another  kind  of  work.  In  both  he  glorifies  himself, 
but  does  it  in  very  difierent  ways.  As  Supreme  Disposer,  God 
holds  a  language  perfectly  true,  and  altogether  befitting  him  in 
that  high  and  sovereign  capacity ;  while  as  Moral  Governor  he 
uses  another  language,  not  inconsistent  with  the  former,  equally 
true,  and  equally  becoming  to  him,  in  the  capacity  in  which  he 
now  speaks. 
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In  administering  a  moral  government  over  his  intelligent 
oflFspring,  God  desires  their  obedience.  He  desires  the  obedience 
of  them  all.  And  when  any  of  them  have  wandered  from  him, 
he  earnestly  desires  their  return.  At  ai\  infinite  expense,  he  has 
opened  a  way  in  which  they  map  return ;  and  he  calls  out  to 
them,  and  cries  after  them,  to  turn  their  feet  backward  to  the 
paths  of  life.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from  his 
wicked  ways  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  " 
Such  language  is  altogether  befitting  the  Divine  Being,  as  a 
benevolent  Moral  Governor,  —  administering  a  government  of 
law  over,  not  only  intelligent  creatures,  but  apostate  creatures, 
for  whom  a  provision  of  mercy  has  been  made  ;  but  not  at  all 
befitting  him  as  the  sovereign  and  supreme  Disposer,  who  doeth 
according  to  his  will  in  heaven  and  on  earth, —  who  "  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hard- 
eneth." 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  course  of  reasoning  here  employed 
implies  that  there  are  two  Gods.  It  is  the  one  God  of  whom 
we  speak,  presenting  himself  before  us  in  different  offices  and 
lights,  and  performing  different  works ;  thus  displaying  himself 
more  adequately  and  truly,  and  shining  upon  us  in  the  reful- 
gence of  his  glory. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  to  refute  our  reasoning,  by  comparisons 
drawn  from  mere  earthly  relations,  —  as  of  a  father  to  his 
children,  or  of  a  ruler  to  his  subjects.  The  truth  is,  no  earthly 
relations  can  reach  the  vastness  of  the  subject  in  hand.  An 
earthly  parent  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  moral  governor,  in 
a  small  way,  to  the  children  under  his  care.  He  may  give  them 
laws,  and  desire  and  exact  obedience.  *  But  can  he  stand  to 
them  in  that  other  and  higher  relation  of  Creator^  and  Supreme 
Disposer?  Can  he  address  them  in  language  appropriate  to 
such  a  relation  ?  Or  is  it  as  important  for  him,  and  as  difficult, 
as  it  is  for  God,  to  exhibit  himself  adequately  to  his  children  ; 
thereby  creating  a  necessity  for  different  forms  of  manifestation, 
—  for  different  offices  and  works?  I  make  these  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  dangerous  it  is  to  attempt  illustrat- 
ing (except  to  a  little  way)  Divine  things  by  human  things ;  or 
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to  attempt  refuting  the  plain  declarations  of  God's  Word,  by 
comparisons  drawn  from  mere  human  relations. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  creatures  of  God  to  regard 
him,  and  believe  in  li^,  in  both  the  aspects  which  have  been 
presented,  since  otlierwise  they  cannot  get  a  just  and  adequate 
view  of  him.  They  cannot  see  him  or  love  him  as  he  is.  The 
same  is  also  important,  since  both  the  views  which  have  been 
given  have  high  practiced  bearings,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  complete  and  well-proportioned  Christian  charac* 
ter.  We  must  regard  our  Gtod.in  the  capacity  of  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Disposer,  in  order  that  we  gain  the  most  exalted  con* 
ceptions  of  him,  and  may  repose  and  rqjoice  in  him,  under  all 
circumstances.  *  There  are  times  when  we  want  to  look  up 
to  God  as  a  Sovereign,  sitting  on  the  circuit  of  the  heavens, 
and  rolling  into  effect  his  undisturbed  decrees,  —  bringing 
light  out  of  darkness  and  good  out  of  evil,  and  causing  the 
wrath  of  man  to  contribute  to  his  praise.  There  are  times 
when,  if  we  could  not  take  these  high,  these  ennobling  views  of 
God,  we  should  have  no  ground  of  hope  or  comfort  left. 

At  the  same  time,  we  love  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  right* 
ecus  Moral  Governor,  our  most  beneficent  Buler,  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  has  given  us  the  best  of  laws,  and  whose  govern- 
ment over  us  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Especially,  do  we 
love  to  regard  him  in  the  dispensations  of  his  gracSy — opening 
a  way  of  recovery  for  the  lost,  and  calling  out  to  his  wandering 
children  to  turn  unto  him  and  live.  Without  these  views  of 
God,  we  might  adore  and  fear  before  him,  but  we  could  not  love 
him  as  we  now  may.  We.  could  never  be  melted,  as  we  i\ow 
should  be,  in  the  ever  warning,  enlivening  beams  of  his  tender* 
hess  and  love. 

The  Christian  world  affords  numerous  exam^des  of  the  danger 
of  taking  but  paaiial  views  of  God,  —  of  entertaining  a  one- 
sided view  of  his  character.  To  say  nothing  of  those  who  so 
represent  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  to  cut  off"  entirely  the  free 
agency  of  man ;  or  cff  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  so  exalt 
the  human  will,  as  to  leave  God  no  certain  control  over  the 
hearts  of  his  creatures ;  there  are  undoubtedly  pious  persons^ 
sincere  ChristianSy  whose  characters  sufibr,  on  account  of  the 
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partial)  one-sided  views  which  ihey  are  led  to  take  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Here,  we  will'suppose,  is  a  class  of  religionists, 
pious  persons,  who  dwell  abiAst  exclusively  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  They  love  to  think  of  his  wis^urposes,  his  sovereign 
decrees.  They  rejoice  that  "  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standetli 
^  forever,  and  the  thought  of  his  heart  to  all  generations ; "  that 
^*  he  is  one  mind,  and  none  can  turn  him,  and  wliatsoever  his 
soul  desireth  even  that  he  doeth."  The  effect  of  dwelling  upon 
these  and  the  like  topics  is,  to  form  a  particular  type  of  Christian 
pharacter ;  —  truthful,  stable,  and  for  the  most  part  joyful ;  but 
yet  hard,  rigid,  wanting  in  tenderness  and  gentleness,  sometimes 
in  conscientiousness,  and  in  a  wakeful,  active  concern  for  the 
good  of  souls.  Persons  of  this  character  may  be  induced  to 
leave  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  what  they  ought  to  be  using 
means  to  accomplish  themselves. 

There  is  another  class  of  Christians  who,  owing  to  wrong 
histructions  or  prejudice,  or  some  other  cause,  think  little  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  his  purposes  and  in  redemption. 
They  do  not  rightly  understand  the  subject ;  they  are  afraid  of 
it.  As  it  presents  itself  to  their  mind,  they  feel  no  complacency 
in  it.  They  prefer  to  dwell  on  another  class  of  subjects ;  —  the 
goodness  of  God,  more  especially ^as  manifested  in  the  gospel ; 
the  love  of  Christ,  in  consenting  to  come  into  the  world  and  die 
for  sinners  ;  the  freeness,  the  universality  of  the  gospel  offers  ; 
the  various  motives  of  the  gospel,  and  the  obligations  of  men 
everywhere  to  embrace  it  Now  the  dwelling  so  constantly  on 
topics  of  this  nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  goes  to  form  a 
particular  type  of  Christian  chai-acter,  and  a  very  different  one 
from  that  last  exhibited.  These  men  will  be  earnest  and  active, 
at  least  at  times.  Their  love,  tlieir  zeal  will  rise  very  high. 
But  they  will  be  fitful,  unstable,  blown  about  by  the  gusts  of 
feeling  or  the  force  of  circumstances,  like  a  ship  without 
anchor,  ballast,  or  helm.  They  need  those  high  views  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  to  which  they  have  never  yet  attained  to 
moor  them ;  to  sustain  them ;  to  give  them  confidence  in  seasons 
of  darkness,  as  well  as  of  light ;  to  lead  them  to  adore  and  fear 
God,  as  well  as  love  him ;  in  short,  to  give  symmetry  and  propor- 
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tion  to  their  Christian  characters,  and  form  them  m  a  meetness 
for  heaven. 

The  two  classes  of  persons  here  ftferred  to  are  supposed,  both 
of  them,  to  be.  truly  pious ;  and  the  characters  of  both  are 
formed  (as  every  person's  must  be)  according  to  the  views  which 
they  respectively  entertain.  And  the  characters  of  both  are  one- . 
sided,  out  of  proportion,  just  because  they  have  been  led  to  take 
but  partial,  one-sided  views  of  God.  We  must  habitually  think 
of  Gt}d,  not  only  as  Supreme  Disposer,  but  as  Moral  Gov- 
ernor ;  not  only  in  the  steady  march  of  his  glorious  sovereignty,, 
but  in  his  tender  love  for  dyiug  men.  We  must  think  of  him 
in  his  whole  character^  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  then,  if  we  are  Christians,  we  shall  love  him  in  his 
whole  character ;  our  hearts  will  be  formed  into  his  whole 
image ;  and  we  shall  become  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  Mght. 

As  the  twb  aspects  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  view  the 
Divine  character  are  very  distinct,  so  the  duties  resulting  from 
them  are  distinct  also.  We  are  to  adore  and  fear,  in  view  of 
the  Divine  sovereignty.  We  are  to  submit  to  it,  and  rejoice  in 
it.  We  are  to  stay  ourselves  upon  it  at  all  times,  and  we  shall 
not  be  greatly  moved.  ^ 

But  as  active  beings,  free  moral  agents,  bound  to  avoid  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,  and  to  do  good  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,  we  have  to  do  with  God  chiefly  as  a  Moral  Governor. 
His  holy  law  is  binding  upon  us.  Under  all  circumstances,  this 
is  to  be  the  rule  of  our  life.  With  his  sovereign  purposes,  we 
have,  in  this  view,  nothing  to  do.  They  are,  in  the  general, 
unknown  to  us ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  known  they  are  not, 
like  the  law,  a  rule  of  conduct,  We  have  indeed  broken  the 
Divine  law,  and  incurred  its  fearful  penalty;  but  as  a  kind, 
paternal  Moral  Governor,  God  is  unwilling  to  give  us  up.  He 
has  opened  a  way  of  recovery  for  us,  and  in  all  the  benignity  of 
his  infinite  heart,  he  is  crying  after  us  to  be  wise.  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
Our  first  and  immediate  duty  is  to  listen  and  comply.  Tenderly 
invited  to  come,  we  mtist  come,  and  receive,  with  a  full  heart, 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel. 
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And  having  this  salvation  ourselves,  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  impart  it  to  others.  We  must  not  trust  to  the  Divine 
sovereignty  to  accomplish  what  it  belongs  to  us  instrumentally 
to  perform.  Paul  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  sovereignty  of 
God ;  yet  who  ever  burned  with  a  more  ardent  desire,  or  labored 
with  a  more  untiring  assiduity  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ? 
Happy  he  who  takes  the  same  views  of  the  Divine  character  as 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  forms  his  character  after  the  same  model. 
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LECTUEE  XXIY. 

THE    HUMAN    MIND. 

In  several  of  our  last  Lectures,  we  have  treated  directly  of 
God.  We  have  inquired  into  the  mysterious  mode  of  the  Di- 
vine existence  ;  —  a  trinity  in  unity,  three  persons  in  one  God. 
We  have  discussed  the  purposes  of  God;  —  that  boundless, 
providential  plan,  stretching  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  ex- 
tending to  all  events,  little  and  great,  whether  in  the  natural  or 
the  moral  world.  We  have  considered  some  of  the  works  of 
God,  by  which  his  eternal  purpose  is  executed  ;  particularly  his 
works  of  creation  and  providence.  We  have  looked  into  the 
ultimate  desigTi  or  end  of  God  in  his  works  ;  —  his  own  highest 
glory,  and  the  greatest  possible  good  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
as  a  whole. 

We  might  now  proceed,  at  once,  to  a  consideration  of  God's 
work  of  redemption^  by  which  another  portion  of  his  great  plan 
is  executed  ;  but,  previous  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature,  the  capacities,  the  character,  thfe  condition  of 
that  portion  of  God's  creatures  who  are  to  be  redeemed.  In 
prosecuting  this  inquiry  we  turn,  for  the  time,  from  God  to 
man.  We  turn  from  theology^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  teym, 
to  a  consideration  of  anthropology. 

Man  is  a  complex  being,  made  up  of  two  distinct  and  per- 
fectly dissimilar  substances ;  a  material  and  corruptible  body,  and 
an  immaterial,  incorruptible,  and  immortal  soul.  These  two 
parts  of  the  man  are  mysteriously  and  most  intimately  united  in' 
this  life.  They  are  so  united  that  each  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  other ;  the  soul  affecting  the  body,  and  the  body  the 
soul.  Of  the  body,  we  shall  have  little  occasion  jiow  to  speak. 
Our  principal  concern  is  with  the  mindy  —  the  soul. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  subject  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that  of  religion,  run  very  near  to  each 
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other.  They  so  intermingle,  run  together^  that  it  is  impossible 
correctly  to  understand  the  latter  without  some  right  concep- 
tions of  the  power.  For  example;  an  important  doctrine  of 
evangelical  religion  is  that  of  depravity.  But  what  is  deprar- 
ity  ?  And  where  is  it  ?  It  belongs,  obviously,  to  the  mind  ;  its 
seat  is  in  the  mind ;  and  how  can  it  be  rightly  understood  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  ?  And  so  of  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneraHon.  Regeneration  is  a  change  in  the  mind ; 
a  deep  and  radical  change ;  and  bow  shall  we  understand  the 
nature  of  it,  and  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  it,  without  a 
right  understanding  of  the  mind  itself?  And  so  of  the  difficult 
subject  of  moral  agency.  This,  with  all  its  varied  connections 
and  influences,  pertains  directly  to  the  mind ;  and  in  vain  shall 
we  endeavor  to  understand  it,  without  a  correct  mental  philoso- 
pliy.  In  our  religious  discussions,  we  have  much  to  say  about 
sm  and  koliness.  But  both  these  have  their  seat  in  the  mind. 
The  influences  of  the  Spirit,  too,  are  exerted  upon  the  mind. 
And  all  those  graces  and  virtues,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  which  go  to  constitute  the  Christian  character,  be- 
long to  the  mind^  Indeed,  both  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  deHtruction  from  which  it  delivers,  attach  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  the  human  mind. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the  very  intimate  con 
neetion  between  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  the  mind  of  man, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  mind  in  CNrdor  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  gospel. 

The  human  mind  may  be  considered  under  four  several  de- 
partments, viz.,  the  sertsatumaly  tlie  mteUtctu/dy  the  emotionaly 
and  the  voluntary. 

Our  sensations  are  tlie  impressions  made  upon  our  minds, 
through  the  external  organs  of  sense.  In  those  we  are  entirely 
passive.  When  the  external  organ  is  in  a  healthy  state^  and  is 
a{)proached  through  its  appropriate  medium,  sensation  wll  be 
produced,  whether  we  will  or  not  ^' 

Sensation  \i^  sometimes  been  confounded,  though  improperly, 
with  external  perception.  It  is  through  our  sensations,  or  by 
means  of  tliemy  that  the  intellect  percaives  external  things.  Sen- 
sation is  intimately  connected  with  perception,  though  distinct 
from  it. 
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Our  sensations^have  also  been  confounded  with  our  emotions 
or  feelings];  but  this  cannot  be  true.  Our  sensations  and  con- 
sequent external  perceptions  often  excite  emotion,  —  strong 
emotion ;  —  but  the  sensation  itself  is  not  emotion.  What  can 
be  more  different  than  the  sensation  of  sight,  and  the  feeluigs 
awakened  by  what  we^see ;  or  than  the  sensation  of  hearing, 
and  the  feelings  excited  within  us  by  what  we  hear  ? 

Our  sensations  lie  nearest  of  all  our  mental  affections  to  the 
outer  world.  They  are  those  which  are  first  awakened  by  the 
outer  world,  and'  through  which  all  our  knowledge  of  that  world 
is  obtained. 

The  second  great  department  of  mind  is  that  denominated  the 
undersUmding  or  intellect.  This  is  the  power  which  perceives, 
thinks,  judges,  remembers,  imagines,  reasons.  It  has  to  do 
primarily  and  chiefly  with  our  ideas  and  thoughts.  It  is  by  the 
understanding  or  intellect  that  ideas  are  first  received.  It  is  here 
that  they  are  retained,  recalled,  considered,  associated,  and 
compared.  V: 

Our  ideas,  as  to  their  origin,  are  of  two  classes :  external  and 
internal.  They  may  all  be  traced  either  to  t^p  world  without 
us,  or  the  world  within.  With  the  former  class,  we  become  ac- 
quainted through  tlie  external  senses ;  with  the  latter,  by  con- 
sciousnesa.    In  other  words,  we  are  conscious  of  them. 

Our  first,  our  earliest  ideas,  are  chiefly  of  external  origin.  As 
soon  as  we  are  ushered  into  life,  our  senses  begin  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  external  objects.  And  children,  at  the  first,  are 
chiefly  interested  in  such  things.  They  are  little  more  than 
creatures  of  sense.  The  same  is  true  also  of  savages,  and  of 
persons  who  are  but  partially  civilized  and  educated.  Tell  them 
stories ;  talk  to  them  of  occurrences  in  the  outer  world ;  and 
you  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  attention.  But  turn  to 
what  passes  in  their  own  minds,  —  their  processes  of  thought, 
their  %tates  of  feeling,  the  character  of  their  internal  exercises 
and  affections ;  and  you  have  entered  a  region  where  they  will 
have  little  ability  or  inclination  to  follow  you. 

We  have  the  power,  not  only  to  acquire  ideas,  external  and 
internal,  but  also  to  recall  them,  or  receive  them  back  into  the 
mind,  when  they  are  gone  from  it    Both  these  powers  belong 
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to  the  intellect.  The  former  is  commonly  called  perception^  the 
latter  conception.  This  power  of  conception,  —  the  power  of  re- 
calling or  receiving  back  ideas  which  have  before  been  in  the 
mind,  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the  utmost 
necessity,  and  of  far-reaching  influence.  Without  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remember,  to  reason,  or  to  exercise  the  imagina- 
tion. For  what  are  commonly  called  memory  and  imagination 
are  nothing  more  than  the  powers  of  conception,  modified  by 
other  mental  exercises  and  states.  The  remembrance  of  a  thing 
is  but  the  conception  of  it  as  somethingimown  to  be  past ;  and 
a  fancy  sketch,  —  a  work  of  the  imagination,  is  but  a  train  of 
conceptions  associated,  not  according  to  fact,  but  by  the  fancy  of 
its  author  • 

This  power  of  conception  is  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  We  cannot  recall  an  iclea  at  pleasure.  And  yet  the 
will  has  an  indirect  control  over  it.  When  an  idea  is  suggested, 
or  comes  into  the  mind,  according  to  the  established  laws  of 
mental  association,  we  may  hold  it,  and  dwell  upon  it;  and 
among  the  several  ideas  suggested  by  it,  we  may  select  this  or 
that,  and  so  direct  the  train  of  our  thoughts  almost  at  pleasure. 

In  this  indirect  control  over  the  thoughts,  our  personal  re- 
sponsibilities, in  no  small  measure,  consist.  The  commence- 
ment of  moral  influence  upon  us,  good  or  bad,  is  precisely  here. 
A  good  thought  is  suggested  to  our  minds,  it  may  be  by  some 
pious  friend,  or  some  guardian  angel,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  now  may  be  cherished,  or  repelled.  If  cherished,  it  may 
lead  to  other  kindred  thoughts,  and  these  to  others,  till  the  af- 
fections become  interested  and  the  heart  is  changed.  But  if 
the  good  thought  be  repelled,  the  mind  is  left  empty,  swept,  and 
garnished,  for  some  sinful  intruder  to  come  in  and  find  a 
lodgment 

It  is  in  the  thoughts  that  temptation  always  commences. 
Some  seducing  object  is  presented,  or  some  tempting  thought  is 
thrust  into  the  mind.  If  this  is  treated  as  our  Saviour  treated 
his  temptations-;  if  it  is  instantly  resisted  and  repelled ;  it  leaves 
behind  it  no  taint  of  sin.  But  if  the  seducing  thought  is  liar- 
bored  and  indulged,  it  will  lead  on  to  others,  and  these  to  others, 
till  the  whole  mind  is  corrupted,  and  the  character,  it  may  be. 
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ruined.  A  good  thought  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value.  It 
is  an  angel  of  mercy,  and  should  be  received  and  treated  as 
such.  But  an  evil  thought  is  a  fieiy  dart  of  the  adversary, 
which  should  be  resisted  and  repelled,  as  we  would  the  inti-uaon 
of  the  old  serpent  himself. 

Besides  perception  and  conception,  there  is  another  intellectual 
power  of  great  importance  to  u6  ;  I  mean  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing relations,  —  commonly  called  judgment.  When  we  see,  or 
think  of,  two  or  more  objects,  we  are  capable  of  comparing 
them,  and  of^  discover^  a  variety  of  relations  between  them. 
One,  it  may  be,  is  longer  than  the  other  or  shorter,  greater  or 
smaller,  whiter  or  blacker,  colder  or  hotter,  or  more  or  less 
beautiful.  Or  we  may  discover  the  relations  of  resemblance  or 
difference,  or  fitness  o^ unfitness,  of  proportion  or  disproportion, 
or  that  of  cause  and  effect.  There  is  no  end  to  the  relations 
subsisting  between  external  objects,  and  also  between  our  inter- 
nal ideas.  The  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  tliese  relations  is 
cqXIqA  jttdgment ;  and  it  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  us.  It 
enters  into  those  mental  processes  commonly  called  abstraction 
and  generalization.  It  enters  into  every  process  of  reasoning j 
and  without  it  we  could  not  reason  at  all. 

The  connection  of  this  power  of  perceiving  relations  witii 
reasoning,  is  very  obvious,  and  may  be  easily  explained.  The 
perception  of  a  relation  is  2i  judgment,  and  the  expression  of  the 
judgment  in  words  is  a  proposition.  Thus  I  perceive  between 
two  objects  the  relation  of  resemblance,  which  perception  is  a 
judgment.  I  express  the  judgment  in  a  proposition,  when  I  say : 
"  These  two  objects  are  alike." 

Now  a  process  of  reasoning  is  the  putting  together  of  propo- 
sitions in  such  a  way,  as  to  present  a  relation  which,  at  first 
view,  was  not  obvious.  Or  it  is  so  to  put  together  propositions 
as,  from  a  truth  already  known,  to  educe  one  which  before  was 
not  known.  Such  is  reasoning.  .  The  whole*  process  is  made  up 
of  propositions  ;  and  every  proposition  is  but  the  expression  of 
a  ludgment.  This  shows  the  indispensable  connection  between 
reason  and  judgment.  Without  the  faculty  of  judgment,  —  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  relations,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reason 
at  all. 
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But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  intellectual  department  of 
the  human  mind.  To  explain  it  fully  would  be  to  write  a 
treatise  on  intellectual  philosophy  ;  which  is  no  part  of  my 
present  plan. 

We  pass  to  the  third  great  department  of  mind,  —  the  emo- 
tional, the  sensibilities.  By  some  writers,  this  whole  region  of 
mind  is  ignored,  or  rather  is  confounded  with  the  will.  They 
make  all  our  mental  exercises  to  be  either  intellectual  or  volun- 
tary, referring  the  entire  range  of  the  sensibilities  to  the  will. 
But  tliis,  obviously,  is  an  imperfect  classification,  and  has  been 
a  source  of  error  to  all  who  have  adoptednt.  Our  emotions  and 
feelings,  though  closely  connected  with  the  will,  are  clearly  not 
of  a  voluntary  character. 

Among  our  sentient  feelings  may  be  classed,  in  the  first  place, 
the  appetites ;  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  These  are  feelings  in 
the  mind,  occasioned  by  particular  states  of  the  body.  We  are 
not  directly  voluntary  in  them,  though  we  are  capable  of 
restraining  and  controlling  them.  They  constitute  powerful 
motives  to  action,  but  are  not,  in  themselves,  of  a  moral  nature. 

Next  to  the  appetites  may  be  classed  the  natural  affections^- 
such  as  pity  and  parental  love.  These,  like  the  appetites,  are 
powerful  motives  to  action,  and  require  to  be  regulated  and 
controlled ;  but  they  are  not^of  the  nature  of  moral  action,  and 
in  themselves  possess  no  moral  character. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  feelings  sometimes  called  muscular;  * 
and  a  still  larger  class,  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
nervous  system.  These  nervous  affections  not  unfrequently 
assume  a  religious  aspect ;  and  under  the  influence  of  them 
persons  are  led,  either  to  rejoice  in  hope,  or  tremble  with  appre- 
hension, or  sink  in  the  blackness  of  despair.  Still,  there  may 
be  nothing  in  them  of  a  truly  religious  nature,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  on,  as  affording  decit>ive  evidence  of  charac- 
ter, one  way  or  the  other. 

Among  the  sentient  feelings  may  be  classed  the  various  emo- 
tions and  passions;  such  as  surprise,  astonishment,  wonder; 
the  emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  ;  sorrow,  joy, 
grief,  fear,  and  also  anger.  These  are  all  feelings  in  the  mind, 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  appropriate  ideas  or  objects. 
88 
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We  also  include  among  the  sentient  feelings  a  class  of  in- 
stinctive desires  and  av^rsionsj  such  as  the  universal  desire  of 
knowledge  and  of  happiness,  and  aversion  to  misery.  A  por- 
tion of  our  desires  and  aversions  belong  to  the  voluntary  part 
of  man ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  to  which  I  have 
referred.    They  are  manifestly  instinctive  and  sentient. 

There  is  also  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  and  of  obliga- 
tion ;  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  doing  right,  and  of  remorse 
when  we  do  wrong.  These  feelings  belong  to  the  consdence  ; 
and  a  question  arises,  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pause 
a  moment, —  What  is  conscience?  Is  it  a  simple  faculty,  or 
does  it  involve  a  complex  mental  operation  ?  Does  it  belong  to 
the  intellect,  or  to  the  sensibilities,  or  to  both  ? 

In  popular  language,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  conscience  as 
a  distinct  faculty ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  It  involves  a 
complex  mental  operation.  It  is  to  be  referred  to  two  distinct 
'  departments  of  the  mind.  One  part  of  the  office  of  what  is 
popularly  called  conscience  is  inteUectual.  It  is  a  perception,  a 
judgment^  as  to  the  moral  quality,  the  fitness  or  unfitness,  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  actions.  Another  part  of  the  office  of 
conscience  belongs,  obviously,  to  the  ^sensibilities.  It  is  a  feel- 
*^  /  —  a,  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  whatever  is  perceived  to  be 
right;  a  feeling  of  approbation  or  remorse,  according  as  we 
have  done  right  or  wrong. 

In  speaking  of  conscience,  we  sometimes  refer  to  the  one  part 
of  it,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  The  phrases,  enlightened 
conscience,  and  misguided  conscience,  have  reference  to  it  as 
intellectual ;  while  the  expressions,  a  seared  conscience,  a  tender 
conscience,  refer  to  the  sensibilities. 

We  sometimes  see  these  difierent  parts  of  conscience  existing 
in  very  different  degrees  of  perfection.  We  see  a  conscience 
that  is  enlightened,  but  not  tender ;  or  a  conscience  that  is  ten- 
der and  quick  to  feel,  but  not  greatly  enlightened. 

These  different  parts  of  conscience  require,  also,  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cultivation.  The  intellectual  conscience,  like 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  intellect,  requires  to  be  in- 
structed and  enlightened.  The  sentient  conscience  requires  to 
be  cherished,  yielded  to,  and  habitually  obeyed.  To  resist  it, 
and  do  violence  to  it,  is  to  sear  and  stupefy  it. 
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The  emotional,  the  sentient  region  of  mind  may  be  regarded 
as  lying  between  the  intellect  and  will,  and  as  sustaining 
important  relations  to  both.  In  approaching  our  fellow-men 
witti  a  view  to  exert  an  influence  upon  them,  we  first  address 
ourselves  to  their  inleUectual  nature.  We  address  them  through 
the  senses,  and  convey  ideas  to  their  minds.  If  these  ideas  or 
thoughts  are  of  an  interesting  character,  they  will  awake  emo- 
Hon,  feeling'  of  some  kind,  and  thus  bring  us  in  contact  with  the 
sensibilities.  The  process  of  influence  may  stop  here.  It  may 
not  be  of  a  nature  to  proceed  further.  But  if  the  ideas  imparted 
are  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  will,  the  process  of  influence  will 
not  stop.  The  awakened  emotions,  in  connection  with  the  ideas 
or  objects  which  have  awakened  them,  will  operate  as  motives 
to  the  will,  and  voluntary  action  will  be  the  result. 

Such  is  the  natural  and  direct  process  of  moral  influence  ;  — 
by  mea/ns  of  the  intellect,  through  the  sensibilities,  upon  the 
will.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  intellect  ever  exerts  any  influence 
upon  the  will,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  sensibilities ; 
so  that,  as  Professor  Upham  says :  "  Strike  out  the  sensibilities, 
and  you  excavate  a  gulf  of  separation  between  the  intellect  and 
will,  which  is  forever  impassable." 

But  though  the  direct  process  of  moral  influence  is  such  as 
has  been  described,  this  is  not  the  only  influence  of  which  we 
are  the  subjects.  While  the  direct  process  of  influence  is  going 
on,  a  reflex  influence  id  often  exerted  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  The  sensibilities  affect  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
intellect  the  sensibilities,  and  while  the  will  is  influenced  by 
both,  it  sends  back  a  reflex  influence  upon  both.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  under  the  control 
of  his  will,  and  how  ready  men  are  to  believe  what  they  wish  to 
believe. 

This  whole  sentient  region  of  mind  is  worthy  of  deep  atten- 
tion and  study,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 

1.  It  has  a  most  intimate  connection  with  the  subject  of 
motives.  Gtod  governs  the  moral  world  by  motives.  Physical 
force  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Men  are  not  moved  about, 
like  inert  masses,  or  lifeless  machines,  but  appropriate  motives 
are  presented,  in  view  of  which  the  will  is  gained. 
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The  motives  which  influence  the  will  are  of  two  kinds,  ex- 
ternal and  intemaly  or,  more  properly,  intellectual  and  sentient. 
The  former  class  includes  alf  such  external  objects  and  events, 
such  truths  and  considerations,  as  have  a  tendency  to  influence 
the  will.  The  latter  class  all  lie  in  the  sentient  region  of  the 
mind,  and  include  the  feelings  generally.  And  what  gives  the 
more  importance  to  this  latter  class  of  motives  is,  that  it  is  only 
through  them^  as  I  have  said,  that  the  intellectual  motives  opei>* 
ate.  The  intellectual  or  external  motives  move  the  sensibilities, 
and  through  them  move  the  will ;  and  never  otherwise.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  same  external  motives  operate  so  difffer- 
ently  upon  different  persons.  The  state  of  the  feelings,  of  the 
internal  motives,  is  different.  It  is  on  this  account  that  de- 
praved and  vicious  men  often  act  so  strangely ;  resisting  what 
are  intrinsically,  and  ought  to  be,  the  strongest  external  motives, 
and  falling  before  temptations  which  ought  not  to  have  with 
them  the  slightest  influence.  External  motives  do  not  reach  the 
will,  except  through  the  sensibilities,  and  the  appetites,  the  pas- 
sions, the  deranged  and  depraved  sensibilities  of  the  persons  in 
question  are  in  such  a  state  that  none  but  base  and  unworthy 
motives  can  influence  them  at  all. 

2.  The  sensibilities  are  worthy  of  attention  and  study,  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  the  religious  experience  and  character. 
In  consequence  of  ignorance  anfd  error  on  this  point.  Christians 
often  mistake  their  real  characters.  Sometimes  they  give  them* 
selves  credit  for  more  religion  than  they  have,  and  sometimes 
for  less.  They  have  joys  and  ecstasies,  or  anxieties  and  depres- 
sions, on  which  they  lay  much  stress  one  way  or  the  other, 
which  are  chiefly  sentient,  and  on  which  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed. 

Sinners,  too,  often  deceive  themselves  in  the  same  way.  They 
build  their  hopes  upon  a  religion  which  is  purely  sentient,  and 
which,  like  the  morning  cloud,  or  summer  brook,  soon  passes 
away. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  subject  further.  I  here  dismiss 
the  sensibilities,  and  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture,  to  speak 
of  the  fourth  great  department  of  mind,  —  the  voluntary  —  the 
wiU. 
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THE  WILL. 

Wb  come  now  to  treat  of  the. fourth  great  department  of  the 
human  mind,  — the  will.  The  will,  obviouslj,  is  a  distinct  fac- 
ulty of  mind  ;  and  so  it  has  been  considered  by  nearly  all  who 
have  written  on  the  subject.  Its  operations  are  simple,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  every  other 
power.  A  volition,  a  preference,  a  choice,  an  exercise  of  will, 
is  not  a  thought,  an  idea,  a  perception,  or  conception.  Neither 
is  it  an  emotion,  a  passion,  a  mere  feeling  of  any  kind.  It  is 
clearly  a  mental  operation  by  itself,  and  marks  the  will  as  a  dis- 
tinct power  or  faculty  of  the  soul. 

And  not  only  is  the  will  a  distinct  faculty  of  mind,  it  is  also  a 
very  important  faculty.  This  will  be  evident  from  two  consid- 
erations. First,  the  will  is  the  great  moving'^  acting  poifer  of 
the  soul.  And  secondly,  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  fnoral  char- 
acter.  Without  the  will,  we  might  perceive  different  objects ; 
we  might  feel  in  view  of  them  ;  but  we  could  never  obey  or 
disobey  any  Divine  command*  We  could  never  do  anything, 
good  or  eviL  ^ 

The  exercises  of  the  will  have  been  considered  under  two 
classes;  the  executive  or  imperative^  and  the  internal.  The 
former  class  are  those  which  stand  directly  connected  with  overt 
actions,  —  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  or  some  of 
the  bodily  members.  The  latter  class  includes  all  those  volun- 
tary exercises  which  do  not  appear  directly  in  overt  action.  But 
this  classification,  though  it  may  be  complete,  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  subject,  is  not  sufficiently  definite  for  our  present 
purpose.  Our  internal  exercises  of  will,  instead  of  being  classed 
together,  as  above,  may  more  properly  be  considered  under  sev* 
eral  divisions.  In  speaking  of  the  different  classes  of  our  vol* 
UBtary  exercises,  however,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  tliough 
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Bpecificallj  different,  thej  are  generically  similar,  and  are  all  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  great  faculty,  the  will. 

The  first  class  of  voluntary  exercises,  and  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class,  consists  of  our  simple  choices  or  volitions^  — 
the  same  as  those  above  referred  to  under  the  name  of  executive 
or  imperative  exercises.  They  stand  immediately  connected,  as 
I  said,  with  overt  action,  —  the  movement  of  some  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  The  nature  of  the  connection  between  these 
motions  of  the  will  and  the  corresponding  motions  of  the  body, 
/  is  indeed  inscrutable  to  us.  We  may  say  that  the  muscle  moves 
the  limb,  and  the  nerve  excites^  the  muscle,  and  the  will  tjie 
nerve.  But  how  does  the  will  excite  the  nerve  ?  How  does  the 
immaterial  act  on  the  material?  Who  can  tell?  The /ac^  of 
this  connection  is  certain ;  but  the  mmmer  of  it  is  past  our  find- 
ing out. 

That  our  simple  choices,  or  executive  volitions,  are  immensely 
numerous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Every  word  wei  speak,  every 
limb  we  move,  every  external  action  we  perform,  implies  a  pre- 
vious volition  or  choice.  We  will  to  raise  the  hand,  and  it  rises. 
We  will  to  open  our  lips  and  speak,  and  it  is  done.  And  so  of 
every  other  voluntary  movement  of  the  body.  These  simple 
choices  are  rapid  in  their  succession,  and  short  in  their  duration. 
Each  fixes  upon  something  requiring  immediately  to  be  done ; 
and  with  the  doing  of  it,  or  the  attempt  to  do  it,  the  volition 
passes  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  others. 

Our  internal  voluntary  exeip&ses  are  chiefly  of  a  more  permar 
nent  character.  When  put  forth,  they  remain  upon  the  mind, 
often,  for  a  considerable  time.  The  mind  is  permanently  influ- 
enced by  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  retained,  receives  a 
character  from  them.  These  internal  exercises  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes. 

The  first  class  I  shall  notice  are  our  purposes.  A  purpose 
embraces  a  plan  or  course  of  conduct,  more  or  less  general,  and 
requires  often  a  vast  number  of  simple  choices  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  An  individual  purposes  to  go  a  journey.  He  forms  the 
purpose  deliberately  and  of  choice.  He  is  as  voluntary  in  it  as 
he  can  be  in  anything ;  and  the  purpose,  the  plan  itself,  is  one. 
But  how  many  steps  must  be  taken,  and  how  many  simple 
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choices,  or  executive  volitions,  must  be  put  forth,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  his' journey's  end  ? 

Our  purposes  are  often  so  general  as  to  include  under  them, 
not  only  a  multitude  of  simple  choices,  but  several  distinct 
subordincUe  purposes.  For  example :  a  young  man  forms  the 
purpose  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  that  important  work.  But  as  he 
revolves  the  subject,  he  perceives  that  a  great  many  subordinate 
purposes  must  be  formed,  in  order  to  carry  this  greater  and  more 
general  one  into  eflFect.  He  must  go  to  school  here  or  there. 
He  must  enter  this  or  that  College,  and  this  or  that  Seminary, 
and  must  resort  to  various  plans  and  labors,  in  order  to  procure 
the  means  of  support*  V^ry  likely,  in  the  course  of  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  he  repeatedly  changes  some  of  these  subordinate 
plans,  while  the  more  general  purpose  to  qualify  himself  to  be- 
come a  preacher  of  the  gospel  remains  the  same. 

Another  class  of  our  internal  voluntary  exercises  consists  of 
our  resolutions.  A  resolution  does'  not  differ  materially  from  a 
purpose,  except  that  it  does  not  often  reach  so  far,  and  is  more 
peremptorily  fixed  and  expressed.  It  is  bl  fixed  determination  to 
do  some  pai*ticular  thing,  or  to  attempt  the  doing  of  it,  at  some 
future  time.  Thus  I  resolve  to  perform  some  particular  act  to- 
morrow, and  something  jelse  the  next  week,  and  something  else 
the  next  year.  These  resolutions  are  deliberately  formed, — 
formed  in  view  of  motives,  and  are  exercises  of  the  will.  Still, 
iliey  differ  materially  from  those  executive  choices,  by  wftch 
they  are  carried  into  effect. 

A  third  class  of  our  volimtary  exercises  consists  of  our  intenr 
Oons^ov  motives;  using  the  word  motive  in  the  voluntary  sense.* 
An  intention  or  motive  (in  this  sense  of  the  word  motive)  is  a 
choice,  a  purpose,  to  bring  about  a  particular  end,  by  means  of 
some  overt  act  or  actions.  Thus,  we  frequently  ask,  when  we 
see  an  outward  act  performed,  "  What  was  the  rrvotive  of  him 
who  performed  it  ?  What  was  his  intention  ?  "  That  we  are 
voluntary  in  our  intentions  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  them. 

*  There  are  three  classes  of  motiyes,  as  the  word  is  used :  the  intellectual  and  the  ientient, 
which  hare  been  explained,  and  also  the  voluntary.  The  voluntary  motive  is  synonymous 
with  intention.  It  does  not,  like  the  other  two  classes,  move  the  wiUt  l>ui  ^  ^^  internal 
exercise  of  the  wUl  moving  to  outward  action. 
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They  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  purpose  or  choice.  The  same 
is  further  evident,  since  to  the  intention,  and  to  this  alone,  at- 
taches the  entire  moral  character  of  the  external  action  growing 
out  of  it.  What  is  the  overt  act,  the  mere  motion  or  motions  of 
the  body,  when  separated  from  the  intention  from  which  the  ac- 
tion sprung?  ^^  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  art  thou  in  health,  my 
brother  ?  And  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  to  kiss  him." 
How  seemingly  kind  and  affectionate  was  all  this !  Yet  Joab's 
intention  was  to  murder  Amasa,— which  bloody  intent  he  car- 
ried into  effect.    1  Kings  xx.  9, 10. 

Still  another  class  of  our  voluntary  exercises  consists  of  our 
desires  or  wishes.  —  The  term  desire  is  an  ambiguous  one,  being 
sometimes  used  to  denote  feelings  which  are  merely  sentient. 
Thus  the  appetites  and  the  natural  affections  are  not  unfre- 
quenily  called  desires.  There  are  also  universal,  instimtvve  de- 
sires ;  as  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  desire  of  happiness. 
But  that  in  the  larger  part  of  those  exercises  which  are  commonly 
called  desires  or  wishes,  we  are  voluntary,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  thief  deems  it  possible  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  by  stealth ; 
he  earnestly  dj^sires  to  obtain  it ;  he  resolves  that,  if  possible, 
he  will  obtain  it ;  and  he  enters  on  a  course  of  measures  accord- 
ingly. Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  thief  was  not 
as  voluntary  and  as  criminal,  in  his  desires,  as  in  his  subsequent 
resolutions  and  endeavors.  Indeed,  may  not  the  foundation  of 
all  his  guilt  be  traced  to  the  indulgence  of  these  guilty  desires  ? 
DaAd  Brainerd  conceived  it  possible,  by  much  sacrifice  and  toil, 
to  bring  the  American  Indians,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  He  earnestly  desired  tiie  accomplishment 
of  tliis  object ;  he  resolved  that  he  would  attempt  its '  accom- 
plishment ;  he  formed  his  plans,  and  entered  on  a  course  of 
measures  accordingly.  Now  was  there  nothing  morally  excel- 
lent and  holy  in  these  benevolent  desires  of  Brainerd  ?  And 
was  he  not  as  voluntary  in  them,  as  in  those  resolves  and  efforts 
by  means  of  which  his  desires  were  accomplished  ? 

Our  desires,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  use  the  term,  are  * 
in  reality  choices,  preferences,  and  differ  from  our  simple  choices, 
chiefly,  in  respect  to  their  objects.    Their  objects  are  not  imme 
diately  attainable.    If  they  were  so,  the  desires  would  become 
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simple  volitions,  fastening  upon  the  chosen  objects,  and  securing 
them  at  once.  But  as  these  objects  are  not  immediately  attain- 
able, what  would  otherwise  be  volitions,  assume  the  form  of 
abidinff  wishes  or  desires^  to  secure  the  objects  in  question  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Wrong  desire,  in  the  voluntary  sense  of 
the  term,  is  precisely  what  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth  command- 
ment. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  voluntary  exercises,  which  come  not 
under  either  of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned.  Such 
are  those  religious  exercises  which  are  made  the  subject  of  direct 
command  in  the  Scriptures,  Some  of  these  are  purely  volun- 
tary ;  others  are  but  partially  so.  But  into  all,  the  voluntary 
element  more  or  less  enters.  All  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  Among  those  religious  exercises 
which  are  purely  voluntary,  are  submission  to  God  ;  a  choosing 
of  God  for  our  portion ;  a  consecrating  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  a  willingness  to  be  in  his  hands,  and  at  his  disposal  forever. 
Exercises  such  as  these  are,  perhaps,  purely  voluntary.  They 
are  clearly  exercises  of  the  will. 

Other  enjoined  religious  exercises  are  complex  in  their  char- 
acter, and  require  to  be  examined  with  a  closer  scrutiny.  Thus 
faith^  in 'the  larger  sense  of  the  term,  includes  an  intellectual 
perception  and  reception  of  some  truth,  together  with  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  soul  to  its  influence ;  or,  which  is  the 
same,  b.  feeling',  living',  and  acting'  as  though  it  were  true.  Also 
repentance,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  complex 
affection,  implying  conviction  of  sin,  which  is  chiefly  intellect- 
ual ;  sorrow  for  sin,  which  is  sentiei^t ;  and  a  turning  away  from 
sin,  which  is  voluntary.  In  a  more  restricted  seuse^  the  volun- 
tary part  of  repentance,  the  turning  from  sin,  may  be  said  to 
include  the  whole  of  it.  The  Apostle  Paul  uses  the  term  in 
this  sense,  when  he  says :  "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance 
unto  salvation." 

Love,  considtjred  as  a  religious  affection,  is  used  in  three 
senses.  There  is  the  love  of  benevolence,  the  love  of  complacence, 
and  the  love  of  gratitude.  The  first  of  these  kinds  of  love  —  a 
wishing  well  to  all  bemgs  — is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly;  voluntary. 
The  love  of  complacence  is  complex  ;  involving  not  only  benev- 
84 
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olence  towards  its  object,  but  a  feeling  of  delight  in  that  object. 
The  love  of  gratitude  is  still  more  complex ;  involving  not  only 
'  benevolence  towards  its  object,  and  a  feeling  of  delight  in  it 
(t.  e.  if  it  is  a  worthy  object),  but  also  a  feeling  of  obligation, 
and  a  desire  to  make  some  returns.  It  will  be  seen,  that  into 
all  these  forms  of  love  the  voluntary  principle  enters.  Were  it 
not  so,  —  were  the  aflFections  purely  sentient,  —  there  would  be 
no  more  holiness  in  them  than  there  is  in  the  fondness  of  ani- 
mals for  their  young,  or  the  attachment  of  the  turtle  to  his 
mate. 

We  are  conmianded  to  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  always."  We 
are  also  to  "  rejoice  witii  those  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep."  The  feelings  here  enjoined  are  chiefly  sen^ 
tient ;  and  yet  the  sensibilities  are  so  much  a  matter  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  so  many  ways  subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  will,  that  the  injunctions  are  to  be  regarded  aa  entirely 
proper.  j 

Indeed,  we  are  to  regard  all  those  afiections  which  are  made 
the  subjects  of  command  or  prohibition  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
partaking  more  or  less  of  a  voluntary  character.  They  are  not 
all  purely  voluntary,  as  we  have  seen;  but  the  volimtary 
element  enters  more  or  less  into  them.  They  are  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  will.  Can  we 
conceive  that  Qod  should  enjoin  anything  upon  his  creatures, 
in  wliich  they  were  not,  in  some  sense,  voluntary ;  or  that  he 
should  command  them  tb  put  forth  exercises  over  which  they 
had  no  active  control  ?  He  may  command  us,  and  he  does,  to 
cultivate  our  understandings,  to  control  our  thoughts,  and  to 
form  our  opinions  in  accordance  with  his  truth  ;  because  in  all 
this,  the  will  is  more  or  less  concerned.  But  so  far  as  tiie 
understanding  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  will,  we  find  no 
injunctions  laid  upon  it.  And  the  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  our  sentient  feelings.  They  are  the  subjects  of 
command  or  prohibition,  just  so  far  as  they  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  will,  and  no  farther.'^ 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  spoken  of  the  will  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  highly  important  &culty  of  the  soul.  I  have  attempted 
a  classificati(m  and  description  of  our  voluntary  exercises; 
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in  doing  which,  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  many  of  our  relig- 
ious exercises,  which  partake  more  or  less  of  a  voluntary 
character. 

We  come  now  to  contemplate  the  will  in  another  point  of 
light,  viz.,  its  subjection  to  law.  That  this  faculty  of  the  soul, 
like  all  the  rest,  has  its  laws,  might  be  inferred  from  cmalogy. 
If  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution  extend  to  the  sensational, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  p^ifts  of  our  nature,  as  they  certainly 
do,  why  might  we  not  expect  that  they  would  reach  also  to  the 
will  ?  Why  should  not  this  last  great  department  of  the  soul 
need  the  direction,  and  feel  the  restraints  of  mental  law,  as 
much  as  either  of  the  others  ? 

That  the  human  will  is  subject  to  law,  is  further  evident  from 
the  daily  conduct  of  men.  The  actions  of  men  are  not  the 
sport  of  mere  casualty,  of  chance.  They  result,  ordinarily,  from 
settled  principles,  and  are  characterized  by  a  great  degree  of 
uniformity.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  can  calculate  before- 
hand, with  so  much  certainty,  how  men,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, will  act.  It  is  on  this  one  fact  —  the  subjection  of  the 
will  to  law  —  that  political  science,  and  indeed  all  science 
touching  the  future  conduct  of  men,  is  based. 

But  without  stopping  further  to  establish  the  fact  in  question, 
I  proceed,  directly,  to  show  what  are  some  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  will. 

1.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  that  great  law  —  extending  to 
all  created  beings  and  things  —  of  dependence  upon  God^  and 
subjection  to  his  providential  control.  Some  have  claimed  a  sort 
of  independence  for  the  human  will,  and  have  reasoned  about  it 
as  though  it  were  independent.  But  how  is  such  a  theory  pos- 
sible ?  Is  not  the  will  of  man,  like  everything  else  pertaining 
to  him,  a  creation  of  God  ?  Did  he  not  originally  bestow  it, 
with  all  the  powers  which  it  possesses  ?  And  does  he  not  up- 
hold it  every  moment  ?  Gould  it  subsist  or  act  at  all,  but  by 
his  sustaining,  directing  hand  ?  God  could  no  more  impart  in- 
dependence to  the  human  will,  than  he  could  self-existence,  or 
a  past  eternal  existence,  —  strict  independence  being  one  of  his 
own  incommunicable  attributes. 

Besides,  if  the  wills  of  men  are  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  than 
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how  does  he  exercise  that  providential  control  over  the  moral 
world,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  in  a  previous  Lecture  ?  How 
does  he  fulfil  liis  purposes,  his  predictions,  his  promises  ?  How 
does  he  convert  sinners,  and  sanctify  believers,  and  hear  and 
answer  the  prayers  of  his  people  ?  And  how  are  the  hearts  of 
men  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  turn  them  whithersoever  he 
will  ?  But  the  case  is  too  plain  for  argument.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  human  will,  lik%  every  other  created  thing,  is 
dependent  upon  God,  and  subject  to  his  providential  control.- 

2.  Th^  human  will,  like  all  other  created  tilings,  is  subject  to 
the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect  While  it  is  constantly  opqr- 
ating  as  a  cause,  it  is  itself  an  effect,  and  all  its  changes  and 
exercises  are  effects.  Some  have  insisted  that  our  volitions  are 
without  cause.  They  hold  this  to  be  the  distinction  between 
passive  motion  and  voluntary  action,  that  while  the  former  is 
caused  the  latter  is  uncaused.  But  if  our  volitions  are  un- 
caused, then  they  are  either  self-existent  and  eternal,  or  t^ey  are 
mere  casualties,  accidents,  without  any  rule  or  law,  beyond  con- 
trol, and  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principles  whatever,  — 
both  which  suppositions  we  know  to  be  unfounded. 

There  are  two  points  of  difference  between  voluntary  action 
and  passive  motion,  without  reverting  to  the  strange  supposition 
that  the  former  has  no  cause  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  our  vol- 
untary exercises  are  the  motions  of  a  will,  —  a  power  inherently 
active,  —  a  power  altogether  sui  generis;  whereas,  passive 
motion  is  the  movement  of  something  besides  a  will.  Then, 
secondly,  these  actions  of  the  will  are  caused  as  nothing  else  is, 
by  reasons  J  motives^  moral  considerations^  and  not  by  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  force.  Physical  force  could  never  move  a 
will ;  nor  can  moral  considerations  move  anything  else.  We 
might  as  well  think  to  move  a  house  by  moral  means,  as  to 
move  a  free,  active,  responsible  will,  by  the  application  of 
force. 

The  causes  of  our  voluntary  exercises  are  appropriately  called 
motives ;  and,  as  remarked  in  my  last  Lecture,  they  are  of  two  ' 
kinds ;  the  external,  intellectual^  or  objective^  and  the  internal^ 
the  sentient,  or  subjective.     External  motives  comprise  the  whole 
range  of  ideas  and  objects,  —  everytliing  in  the  understanding 
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which  is  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  sensibilities,  and  through  them 
the  will.  Sentient  motives  include  all  these  feelings  which  go 
to  move  and  influence  the  will.  As  remarked  before,  the  for- 
mer class  of  motives  seem  never  to  reach  the  will  but  through 
the  latter.  The  external  motive,  being  modified  by  the  internal, 
they  come  down  upon  the  will  with  a  united  influence. 

3.  With  these  preliminaries,  I  come  to  another  law  of  the 
will,  —  which,  indeed,  is  not  another,  but  only  a  different  ex- 
pression of  the  last,  —  viz.,  that  every  exercise  of  the  will  must 
have  a  motive.  To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  absurd  and 
impossible.  Unless  we  can  conceive  of  a  choice,  without  any- 
thing chosen,  or  any  reason  or  inducement  for  its  being  chosen ; 
we  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  of  an  exercise  of  the  will  without 
a  motive.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  be  more  than  a  miracle ; 
it  would  be  a  natural  impossibility.  Every  exercise  of  will 
must  necessarily  have  some  object  on  which  it  terminates,  and 
some  reason  or  inducement  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is 
put  forth.    In  other  words,  it  must  have  a  motive. 

4.  A  fourth  law  of  the  will,  and  one  which  will  require  a 
more  full  consideration,  is,  that  the  will  is  always  as  the  strong- 
est motive.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  the  will  always  yields 
to  that  external,  objective  motive  which  is  intrinsically  the 
strongest,  and  which  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight ;  for  this 
would  imply  that  men  always  act  right,  and  do  their  duty.  But 
a  variety  of  causes,may  contribute  to  present  the  worse  as  the 
better  reason,  and  make  that  motive,  for  the  time,  appear  the 
strongest  which  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  state  of  the  sensibili- 
ties, too,  may  be  such,  that  an  external  motive  which,  intrinsi- 
cally, is  very  weak,  and  ought  to  be  spurned  at  as  of  no  account, 
may  excite  interest,  awaken  feeling,  and  ultimately  carry  away 
the  will.  The  law  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  will  is  always  as  the 
predominant  motive, — as  that  which,  at  the  Mme,  appears  tlie 
strongest,  or  which  strikes  the  mind  with  the  greatest  force. 

In  one  respect,  however,  this  law  of  the  will  is  unlike  the  last. 
To  suppose  an  exercise  of  will  without  any  motive,  involves, 
as  I  said,  a  natural  impossibility.  But  to  suppose  the  will  to 
yield  to  the  weaker  motive  against  the  stronger,  involves  no 
natural  impossibility.     It  is  what  may  be  done.     It  is  what,  in 
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innumerable  instances,  —  in  every  case  df  actual  sinning, — 
ought  to  be  done.  And  yet  we  suppose  it  never  is  done. 
Whether  we  do  right  or  wrong,  we  freely,  actively  follow  the 
lead  of  those  motives  which,  at  the  time,  are  to  us  the  strongest, 
or  which  strike  the  mind  with  the  greatest  force. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  first  of  all,  to  consciousness.  In  all 
our  actions  we  are  conscious  of  being  influenced  Jpy  motives, 
and  that  the  degree  of  influence  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  motives.  A  certain  amount  of  motive  will  lead  us  to  think  of 
a  proposed  measure,  or  course  of  action.  Additional  motives 
will  lead  us  to  think  of  it  seriously.  A  still  farther  increase  of 
motives  may  lead  us  to  adopt  it. 

We  are  sometimes  in  situations,  where  the  motives  before  us 
are  so  nearly  equal,  that  we  hesitate,  and  are  in  doubt  what 
course  to  pursue.  And  we  all  know  how  a  slight  inducement, 
coming  up  on  one  side  or  the  other,  at  such  times,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scale.  Now  we  are  not  to  infer,  from  facts  and 
illustrations  such  as  these,  that  we  are  machines,  turned  about 
mechanically  by  weights  and  pulleys,  but  that  we  are  moral 
beings,  influenced  by  reasons  or  motives,  and  that  we  are  pro* 
portionally  more  influenced  by  those  motives  which  are  to  us 
strong  and  impelling,  than  by  those  which  strike  us  with  lees 
power. 

That  the  will  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive,  and  that  man- 
kind universally  are  convinced  of  this,  is*  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  attempt- to  influence  and  direct  the  ac- 
tions one  of  another.  This  is  done  invariably  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  motives ;  and  their  hope  of  success  (other  things  being 
equal)  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  motives  which 
they  are  able  to  exhibit.  Thus  a  parent,  wishing  to  direct  the 
actions  of  a  reluctant  child  into  a  particular  channel,  sets  before 
it  the  reasonablekess  of  the  thing  proposed.  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, he  shows  the  child  how  much  is  to  be  gained  by  aquiea- 
cence.  If  the  child  still  refuses,  the  parent  appeals  to  its  sense 
of  obligationy  and  urges  this  as  a  motive  to  obedience.  And  if 
nothing  else  will  suffice,  he  threatens  to  inflict  deserved  punish- 
ment. In  this  instance,  we  see  the  parent  proceeding  in  a 
regular  course,  from  motive  to  motive,  till  at  length  the  will  of 
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the  child  is  gained.  And  the  parent  need  be  no  philosopher,  in 
order  to  understand  and  accomplish  this,  and  to  do  it 
effectually. 

The  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  both  in  human 
governments  and  the  Divine,  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
here  advocated.  On  any  other  principle,  why  should  a  rich  re- 
ward and  a  severe  punishment  have  greater  influence  than  those 
of  a  trifling  nature  ?  Why  does  the  magistrate  offer  a  reward 
of  thousands,  rather  than  of  tens,  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer  ?  And  why  is  murder  punishable  with  death,  rather 
than  with  bonds  ? 

It  is  because  men  act  regularly  from  the  strongest  motive, 
that  we  are  able  to  predict,  with  so  much  assurance,  how,  in 
particular  circumstances,  they  will  act.  The  farmer  presumes 
with  as  much  certainty  that  the  best  grain,  at  the  lowest  price, 
will  meet  with  the  most  purchasers,  as  that  the  sun  will  shine 
to  warm  and  fertilize  his  fields.  And  he  reckons  upon  the  labor 
of  individuals  in  his  employ  (especially  if  he  has  tried  them, 
and  knows  their  characters)  with  as  much  confidence,  as  he  does 
upon  the  utensils  they  employ  in  the  execution  of  their  work.. 
Still,  such  individuals  move  not  by  compulsion  or  constraint 
They  act  freely  and  voluntarily  in  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
motives,  and  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  their  employer. 

We  always  expect  our  fellow-men  to  act  from  the  stronger 
motive ;  and  when  we  see  them  appearing  to  act  otherwise,  we 
conclude,  either  that  they  have  motives  of  which  we  are  igno* 
rant,  or  that  they  are  insane,  and  of  course  not  responsible.  So, 
in  all  probability  the  Egyptians  judged  of  Moses,  when  he  chose 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  rather  than  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  seascDi.  So  the  Jewish  rulers  judged  of 
Paul,  when  he  forsook  their  company,  and  joined  the  followers 
of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  And  so  the  world  judge  of  the  most 
disinterested  and  engtged  Christians  now.  They  know  not  how 
to  i^reciate  the  real  motives  of  such  Christians,  and  they  some- 
times think  them  literally  deranged,  acting  either  from  no  mo- 
tive, or  from  the  weaker  in  opposition  to  the  stronger;  and 
sometimes,  that  they  have  motives  which  are  not  avowed,  such 
as  worldly  gain,  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  applause. 
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We  may  regard  it,  then,  as  a  law  of  our  moral  nature  that  — 
with  the  explanations  and  limitations  above  given  —  the  will 
is  always  as  the  strongest  motive.  It  yields  to  that  motive 
which  at  the  time  appears  the  strongest,  or  which  strikes  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  law,  thus  interpreted,  amounts 
to  nothing.  It  ends  in  the  truism,  that  the  will  always  is  as  it 
is,  or  that  it  yields  to  the  motives  to  which  it  does  yield.  But 
with  due  deference  to  high  authorities,  we  must  insist  that  the 
law  means  much  more  than  this.  There  is  an  inherent  difference 
in  the  strength  of  motives,  both  external  and  internal.  Two 
dollars  a  day  is  a  much  stronger  motive  to  the  hired  laborer 
than  one.  Two  dollars  a  bushel  is  a  much  stronger  inducement 
to  the  farmer  to  part  with  his  grain,  than  one.  And  so  of  the 
sentient  motives,  —  appetites,  impulses,  instinctive  feelings  and 
desires,  —  some  are  much  more  powerful  than  others.  Now  the 
law  is,  not  that  the  will  yields  to  those  motives  to  which  it  does 
yield,  but  that  it  follows  the  motives  which,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  individual  mind,  appear  to  it  the  strongest,  which 
make  the  strongest  impression  upon  it,  or  which  strike  it  with 
the  greatest  force. 

6.  I  mention  but  another  law  of  the  will.  It  is  one  which 
attaches  to  the  very  nature  of  the  will,  and  without  which  there 
would  be  no  will  left.  Whenever  the  will,  or  the  agent,  decides 
upon  a  particular  course,  he  is  conscious  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  natural  ability  to  decide  differently.  Men  do  as  they 
do,  in  yielding  to  the  stronger  motive,  not  from  a  natural 
necessity  or  from  compulsion,  but  of  their  own  free  choice. 
They  know  that  they  are  naturally  able  to  do  differently.  In 
many  cases,  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  do  differently.  And 
yet,  with  the  full  consent  of  their  hearts,  they  follow  the  lead  of 
those  motives  which,  at  the  time,  are  to  them  the  strongest. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  we  hav#set  up  the  Arminian 
doctrine  of  the  power  of  contrary  choice.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  power  of  contrary  choice,  in  the  sense  in  which  some 
writers  use  the  phrase,  is  not  the  abstract  natural  power  to  do 
differently  from  what  we  do,  —  a  power  which  all  men  are 
conscious  of  possessing,  —  but  a  power  of  acting  from  the  weaker 
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motive  against  the  stronger,  which  is  frequently  exercised^  and 
which  may  be  exercised  in  spite  of  all  that  God  can  do  to  pre- 
Tent  it.  It  is  an  ignoring  and  contradicting  of  our  fourth  great 
law  of  the  will.  It  is  virtually  taking  the  will  x)ut  of  the  hands 
of  God,  and  giving  to  it  a  sort  of  independent  sovereignty.  A 
power  of  contrary  choice  such  as  this,  constitutes  no  part  of  our 
philosophy  or  theology  ;  while  the  abstract  natural  power  to  do 
diflFerently  from  what  we  do,  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  the  very 
•nature  of  the  will,  and  is  to  aU  men  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness. 

It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
subject  in  hand  —  this  subjecting  of  the  will  to  law,  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  and  under  the  providential  control  of  the 
Supreme  Being  —  is  quite  inconsistent  with  its  freedom.  If 
what  has  been  said  is  true,  moral  freedom  is  gone  forever. 
This  objection  will  be  considered  in  tiie  following  Lecture. 
85 
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LECTUKE    XXVI. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL.  < 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  spoke  of  the  will  as  a  distinct  and  highly 
important  faculty  of  the  soul ;  attempted  a  classification  and 
description  of  its  various  exercises ;  and  considered  some  of  the 
laws  to  which  it  is  subject  I  am  now  to  treat  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  much  is  implied  in  it^ 
and  in  what  it  consists. 

The  question  before  us,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  that 
which  was  long  agitated  in  the  Christian  world  respecting  what 
was  called  the  bondage  of  the  will.  Augustine,  Luther,  and 
Calvin  denied  free-will,  and  advanced  what  they  called  the 
bondage  of  the  will.  They  did  not,  however,  deny  a  proper 
free-agency,  or  teach  anything  which  they  deemed  inconsistent 
with  it.  The  bondage  of  tjie  will,  for  which  they  contended, 
was  no  other  than  that  "  bondage  of  corruption,"  spoken  of  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  21.  And  the  free-will  which  they 
denied,  and  which  their  opponents  advocated,  was  the  opposite 
of  this.  In  short,  the  question  was  one  about  the  natural  and 
entire  depravity  of  the  human  heart ;  —  a  question  resembling 
that  on  which  we  are  to  enter,  in  little  else  besides  the 
terms. 

It  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  liberty  about  which 
we  are  to  inquire  is  internal  liberty,  —  the  liberty  of  choice,  and 
not  a  liberty  of  external  action.  We  have  liberty  of  external 
action,  when  there  is  no  external  hindrance  or  impediment  to 
the  execution  of  our  wishes ;  when  we  can  do  as  we  choose, 
without  compulsion  or  restraint.  Internal  liberty,  or  liberty  of 
choice,  is  quite  another  matter. 

It  would  be  needless  to  examine  all  the  theories  which  have 
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been  proposed  in  regard  to  this  internal  liberty,  or  all  the 
Christian  doctrines  which  have  been  denounced,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  it.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  some  of 
them. 

1.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  or 
that  there  is,  in  the  natural  heart  of  man,  a  strong  bias,  or 
inclination  to  evil,  is  inconsistent  with  human  freedom.  ^^  If 
men  are  to  be  free,  there  must  be  no  such  bias  nor  proneness  to 
evil ;  there  must  be  no  strong  controlling  motives  either  way  ; 
the  mind  must  be  left  in  a  state  of  indifferency."  But  who  is 
not  conscious,  in  his  own  expe^ence,  that  this  representation  Is 
not  true  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  he  acts  as  freely,  and  is 
altogether  as  responsible,  when  under  tlie  influence  of  motives 
so  strong  that  they  leave  no  room  for  hesitation,  as  when  under 
influence  of  weaker  motives,  or  as  when  the  mind  is  balancing 
between  opposite  courses,  and"  hardly  knows  which  of  them  to 
pursue  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  was  strongly  inclined  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles, — ^so  strongly,  that  a  sort  of  necessity  was 
laid  upon  him,  and  he  said,  ^'  Woe  is  me,4f  I  preach  not  the 
gospel !  "  But  was  not  Paul  possessed  of  morfl  freedom,  while 
pursuing  his  missionary  labors?  Alexander  the  Great  was 
under  the  influence  of  strong,  impelling  motives,  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  conquer  and  enslave  tiie  world.  But  was  he  not  free  in 
those  endeavors  ?  And  will  he  not  be  held  responsible  to  God, 
and  to  posterity,  for  all  the  sufferings  and  murders  of  which  he 
was  the  guilty  occasion?  The  blessed  angels  are  under  the 
infiujence  of  a  strong,  natural  bias  or  propensity  to  hold  fast 
their  integrity,  and  persevere  in  holiness.  Still,  are  they  not 
free  ?  Fallen  angels  have  a  propensity  to  sin,  of  the  strength  of 
which,  perhaps  not  even  fallen  men  can  form  any  adequate  con- 
ception. Still,  are  they  not  free  ?  A  state  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, so  far  from  being  essential  to  moral  freedom,  seems  to 
forbid  the  exercise  of  the  will  at  all.  How  can  a  person  prefer 
one  thing  before  another,  while  he  does  not  prefer  it ;  or  put 
forth  an  [act  of  choice,  while  his  mind  is  in  a  state  Qf  perfect 
indifferency  ? 

2.  It  has  been  said,  to  the  thousandth  time,  that  the  doctrine 
of  God's  universal  panoses  and  foreknowledge  are  inconsistent 
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with  human  freedom.  ^'  If  our  actions  are  to  be  free,  there  must 
be  no  foreknowledge,  foreordination,  or  previous  certainty  in 
regard  to  them.  They  must  be  left  contingent.  Contingency 
of  action  is  essential  to  free  agency ;  and  what  is  contingent 
cannot  be  previously  certain  or  foreknown."  But  however 
plausible  this  statement  may  ap{>ear  in  words,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, will  satisfy  us  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  con- 
tradicted in  the  first  place,  by  every  day's  experience  and  obser- 
vation. Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  influence  of  motives,  and  the 
laws  of  our  various  mental  operations,  how  often  are  we  able 
to  predict,  with  almost  entire  certainty,  how,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, men  will  act.  Yet  we  see  them  acting  with  as 
much  freedom,  as  though  there  was  no  previous  certainty  or 
expectation  in  the  case.  For  example,  I  have  no  more  doubt 
(unless  some  physical  obstruction  shall  intervene)  that  the 
Western  mail  will  arrive  in  town  this  evening  than  I  have  that 
it  will  be  dark  at  midnight ;  and  yet  the  postmasters,  the 
carriers,  and  all  concerned  in  its  transportation,  will  act  freely. 
I  have  no  more  doubt  that  those  of  our  citizens,  who  are  not 
physically  disabled,  will  go  to  their  breakfasts  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, than  I  have  that  the  sun  will  rise  in  his  season  ;  and  yet  no 
one  will  be  dragged  to  the  table  by  an  invincible  fate,  but  all  will 
go  with  the  utmost  freedom.  ..  If  we  could  in  no  case  be  certain 
as  to  the  future  conduct  of  our  fellow-men,  then  we  could  have 
no  settled  confidence  one  in  another ;  for  what  is  such  confi- 
dence but  an  assurance  that  individuals,  on  whom  we  depend, 
will  perform  certain  specified  actions.  But  is  it  so,  that  the 
measure  of  confidence  which  prevails  in  society  impairs  the 
moral  freedom  of  men,  and  that,  if  confidence  were  general  and 
perfect,  it  would  destroy  such  freedom  ? 

But  we  may  look  at  th#  argument  in  a  still  more  convincing 
light  Who,  that  is  not  an  atheist,  can  seriously  doubt,  that  God 
does  "  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  and  that  "  known  unto 
him  are  all  his  works  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  "  Who 
can  doubt,  that  the  Being  who  has  actually  predicted  so  many 
distant  future  events,  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  such 
events,  and  could,  if  he  pleased,  infallibly  predict  them  all  ?  But 
if  Ood  knows  all  future  actions  and  events,  then  it  is  certain, 
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beforehand,  that  they  unll  take  place  y  and  of  course  nothmg 
future. is  properly  contingent.  Still,  do  not  men  act  freely? 
Do  they  not  choose  as  they  please,  and  do  as  they  choose,  and 
possess  all  that  freedom  that  they  cian  conceive  of,  or  desire ; 
while  in  every  instance  they  act,  as  it  was  certain  to  the  view  of 
God  they  would  act,  from  all  eternity  ? 

8.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  the  will  is  governed  by  the 
strongest  motive,  then  it  cannot  be  free.  But  how  is  the  will 
governed  by  the  strongest  motive  ?  This  matter  was  suflBciently 
explained,  perhaps,  in  my  last  Lecture.  Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
that  motives,  in  no  case,  exert  a  physical,  compulsory  power 
over  the  will.  This  is  not  the  mode  of  their  operation ;  nor 
could  a  will  be  moved  at  all  by  such  a  kind  of  influence, — more 
than  a  house  or  a  rock  could  be  moved  by  persuasion.  The  will 
is  an  inherently  active  power;  and  in  obeying  the  strongest 
motive,  it  freely,  cordially,  responsibly  yields  to  it.  It  might 
decide  differently ;  but  it  prefers  to  decide  as  it  does.  In  short, 
to  yield  to  the  strongest  motive,  is  to  do  as  one  pleases ;  for 
plea^sure^  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
strongest  motive,  or  for  what  Edwards  calls  "the  greatest 
apparent  good."  Hence,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom 
for  men  to  do  just  as  they  please,  then  they  are  free  in  yielding 
to  the  strongest  motive,  or  to  that  motive  which,  at  the  time,  is 
the  strongest  to  them. 

4.  It  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  con- 
trolling providence  over  the  moral  world,  is  inconsistent  with 
human  freedom.  "  The  will  must  act  independently,  in  order  to 
be  free.  It  must,  at  least,  originate  its  own  volitions.  To  place 
it  in  the  hahds  and  under  the  control  of  God,  is  to  destroy  it  as 
an  active,  responsible  power."  This  objection  has  been  before 
considered ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  it  in  another  light 
The  will,  it  is  said,  must  originate  its  own  volitions.  But  how 
is  this  done,  but  by  a  previous  volition ;  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  must  have  one  previous  to  that ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum^ 
—  involving  the  absurdity  of  a  volition  before  the  first  ? 

When  a  voluntary  exefcise  arises  in  our  minds,  there  is  a 
change  in  our  minds  ;  and  this  change,  like  every  other,  must 
have  a  cause.     And  now  if  we  may  not  look  without  the  will  for 
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the  cause,  if  it  must  be  sought  in  the  will  itself,  what  cause  can 
be  assigned,  except  that  we  choose  because  we  would  choose  ; 
we  acted  because  we  preferred  to  act ;  we  put  forth  an' exercise 
of  will  because  we  willed  to  put  it  forth.  Here,  then,  is  an 
exercise  of  will  originated  by  a  previous  exercise  of  will.  And 
this  previous  exercise  of  will,  according  to  the  theory,  must  be 
originated  in  the  same  way,  which  runs  us  into  the  absurdity 
above  noticed. 

Or,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view,  we  have  the 
same  absurdity  as  before.  If  we  originate  our  own  exercises  of 
will,  it  would  seem  we  must  do  it  either  volimtarily  or  involun- 
tarily. •  If  we  do  it  involuntarily,  there  is  nothing  gained, 
surely,  on  the  score  of  freedom.  There  can  be  no  freedom  in 
an  originating  impulse  of  this  kind,  more  than  there  is  in  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  process  of  digestion.  But  if  we 
originate  our  own  exercises  of  will  voluntarily ^  this  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  we  originate  one  voluntary  exercise  by  another, 
—  the  identical  absurdity  before  exposed. 

In  proof  of  the  self-originating  power  of  the  will,  an  appeal 
has  sometimes  been  made  to  consciousness.  We  are  all  con- 
scious, it  is  said,  of  possessing  and  exercising  this  power.  We 
are  conscious,  certainly,  of  putting  forth  exercises  of  will,  or  of 
choosing  and  refusing,  in  view  of  motives,  and  under  their  influ 
ence.  But  does  our  consciousness  extend  any  farther  than  this  ? 
Is  any  one  conscious  of  choosing  to  choose,  of  willing  to  will,  of 
originating  one  act  of  will  by  another  ?  If  so,  I  can  only  say 
that  his  consciousness  reaches  farther  than  mine. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  above  argument  against  tbe  self- 
originating  power  of  the  will,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too 
much.  It  proves  that  "  no  cause  can  act,  but  by  firsts  acting  to 
produce  that  act," -7  the  absurdity  of  which  would  render  all 
causation  impossible.  But  I  see  not  the  force  of  this  objection. 
The  argument  under  consideration  (which  is  that  of  Edwards) 
does  not  assume  that  no  cause  can  act,  or  exert  a  causal  influ- 
ence, but  by  first  acting  to  produce  that  act,  but  only  tliat  the 
human  will  cannot  originate  a  v(Jlition,  or  do  anything  else, 
without  willing.  We  say  nothing  here  about  natural,  physical 
causes.     But  how  a  will  can  originate  a  volition,  without  willing 
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to  do  it,  18  to  me  inconceiTable.  And  ff  every  tict  of  the  will 
must  be  originated  by  a  previous  act,  then  the  absurdity  of 
Edwards  is  fully  inaugurated. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  discredit  this  argument,  by 
giving  it  a  bad  name,  —  ^^  the  dictum  necesstiatis.^^  But  here  is 
no  dictum  necessitatis  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  or  about  ' 
it,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  entirest  ireedom.  Men  may 
choose  as  they  please,  and  do  as  they  choose,  without  a  self- 
originating  power  of  the  will,  —  without  creating  one  exercise 
of  will  by  another. 

We  have  now  examined  several  Christian  truths,  which  have 
been  thought  to  conflict  with  freedom  of  will,  and  have  found 
that  they  have  really  no  bearing  on  the  subject  These  truths 
may  remain,  and  will  remain ;  and  yet  men  may  possess  all  that 
freedom  which  they  can  conceive  of  or  desire. 

The  question,  then,  returns  upon  us:  What  is  implied  in 
freedom  of  the  will  ?  In  what  does  this  attribute  of  our  nature 
consist?  Let  us  separate  these  questions,  and  show,  first,  what 
is  implied  in  freedom  of  the  will.  This  freedom  implies  (and 
this  is  about  all  we  can  say  on  the  subject)  the  normal,  healthful 
possession  of  all  those  Acuities  which  are  essential  to  moral 
agency;  —  more  especially  those  of  conscience  and  will.  In 
other  words,  it  implies  a  proper  natural  ability  to  choose  and 
act  as  the  subject  pleases. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  we  say,  that  moral  freedom 
consists  in  exercising  the  will  one  way,  while  conscious  of  the 
power  to  exercise  it  in  some  other  way  ;  or  in  preferring,  choos- 
ing some  one  thing,  while  conscious  of  entire  natural  ability  to 
choose  some  other  thing.  In  other  words,  it  consists  in  volun- 
tarily yielding  to  the  strongest  motives,  or  in  doing  as  we  please, 
while  conscious  that  we  could  do  differently.  This  is  freedom. 
It  is  all  the  freedom  that  we  need,  or  of  which  we  can  conceive ; 
and  this  always  exists  where  there  are  the  human  faculties,  and 
more  especially  tlie  faculty  of  will. 

We  resolve  freedom,  therefore,  into  the  very  nature  of  the 
will  itself.  Who  ever  saw,  or  heard,  or  can  conceive,  of  a  will 
not  free  ?  As  well  might  we  conceive  of  a  ball  that  was  not 
round,  or  a  cube  that  was  not  square.    Take  roundness  away 
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from  a  ball,  and  it  would  not  be  a  ball.  Take  squareness  away 
from  a  cube,  and  it  would  not  be  a  cube.  So  take  freedom, 
voluntariness,  and  consequent  responsibility  away  from  a  will, 
and  it  would  no  longer  be  a  will.  It  would  be  sometibing  else, 
—  we  know  not  what. 

The  question,  therefore,  so  long  mooted,  whether  the  human 
will  is  free,  is  really  no  question  at  all.  If  man  has  a  will,  of 
course  it  is  a  free  will ;  and  if  he  has  it  in  regular  connection 
with  the  other  human  faculties,  he  is  a  free,  moral,  responsible 
agent. 

The  questions,  too,  whether  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  or  the 
purposes  of  God,  or  the  control  which  He  exercises  over  the 
moral  world,  destroy  or  impair  human  freedom,  resolve  them- 
.  selves  into  this :  Do  all  these  things,  or  either  of  them,  destroy 
or  impair  the  will  ?  Do  they  take  it  clean  away,  or  do  thfty 
sensibly  embarrass  it  in  its  operations  ?  If  the  human  will  is 
destroyed,  why  then  freedom  is  gone.  No  doubt  of  it.  Or  if 
the  will  is  essentially  impaired  or  embarrassed,  freedom  is  pro- 
portionally diminished.  But  if  neither  of  these  things  can  be 
truly  said,  if  the  will  of  man  remains  entire,  if  it  operates  in  con- 
nection with  the  purposes  and  providence  of  God,  normally  and 
naturally,  in  view  of  motives,  and  under  their  influence,  then 
we  need  give  ourselves  no  more  trouble  about  freedom  and 
responsibility.  We  are  as  free  as  creatures  can  be,  and  are 
justly  responsible  for  our  actions. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  and  the  influence 
of  motives ;  showing  that  every  exercise  of  will  must  have  a 
motive,  and  that,  in  the  sense  explained,  the  will  is  always  as 
the  strongest  motive.  The  views  there  exhibited  I  deem  of  much 
importance  to  every  minister  of  Christ,  and  indeed  to  every 
person  who  desires  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 
his  fellow-men.  If  the  will  were  not  under  the  influence  of 
motives,  and  if  the  degree  of  influence  exerted  was  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  motives  urged,  then  what  propriety 
in  using  motives  with  men  to  persuade  them  to  do  thefr  duty, 
or  to  do  anything  else,  and  in  making  these  motives  as  im- 
pressive as  possible  ?  On  this  ground,  poor  preaching  would  be 
as  likely  to  prevail  as  good  preaching,  and  men  would  be  as 
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likely  to  be  converted  without  preaching  as  with  it.  But  as 
mankind  are  constituted,  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  every  en- 
couragement for  a  skilful  and  powerful  application  of  motives. 
There  is  just  as  much  room  for  skill  in  adapting  motives,  and 
e^nestness  in  enforcing  them,  as  though  everytliing  depended 
on  their  instrumentality ;  as,  indeed,  under  God,  it  does.  To 
be  sure,  God  is  the  grand  moving  power  in  the  moral  world,  as 
in  the  natural ;  but  then  he  operates  in  both  by  means,  and  in 
accordance  with  established^  laws ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
mind,  that  the  will  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive. 

Let,  then,  the  minister  of  Christ  adapt  his  motives  wisely,  and 
urge  them  efficiently,  and  make  them  as  impressive  as  possible, 
and  he  will  be  proportionally  the  more  likely  to  be  successftU ; 
not  because  he,  by  his  eloquence,  can  convert  or  sanctify  the 
soul,  or  because  motives  alone  can  do  il,  but  because  God  woi^s 
by  motives,  in  turning  the  hearts  of  sinners  to  himself,  and  it  is 
an  established  law  of  his  operation,  that  the  stronger  the  motive, 
the  more  likely  to  prevail. 
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LECTURE    XXVn. 

NATURAL  AND  MORAL  ABILITY,  NECESSITY,  &c. 

The  'principal  object  of  this  Lecture  will  be  to  show,  that 
there  is  a  real  and  valid  distinction  between  what  is  called  nat- 
ural and  moral  ability  and  inability y  and  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  importance  of  this  distinction. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  distinction  originated  with 
President  Edwards  and  his^  followers,  or  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
New  England.  It  is  as  old,  for  aught  we  know,  as  tlie  creation ; 
as  old,  certainly,  as  the  use  of  words,  and  the  construction  of 
sentences,  by  the  human  race.  We  find  it  in  all  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.  We  find  it  in  all  books,  and  in  reference 
to  all  subjects;  so  that  those  who  are  inclined  to  repudiate  it, 
find  it  impossible  to  succeed.  The  fin  dwdfiai  of  the  Greek,  the 
non  possum  of  the  Latin,  the  ne  puis  pas  of  the  French,  and 
the  little  cannot  of  the  English,  are  continually  used  in  two 
different  senses ;  the  one  expressing  what  is  called  a  moral,  the 
other  a  natural  inability ;  the  one  a  mere  inability  of  disposition 
or  will,  the  other  an  inability  over  which  the  will  has  no  power. 
We  ask  a  pious  friend  to  lift  for  us  a  weight  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  replies, "  I  cannot  do  it."  We  ask  him  to  go  with 
us  to  some  place  of  amusement  on  the  Sabbath.  He  replies 
again,  "  I  cannot  do  it."  In  both  cases,  he  pleads  (and  pleads 
properly,  as  terms  are  used)  an  inability.  But  who  does  not  see 
that  here  are  two  kinds  of  inability  ?  My  friend  has  no  natural 
power  to  lift  the  weight.  He  could  not  lift  it,4f  he  would.  He 
has  the  natural  power  to  comply  with  the  other  request,  and 
lacks  only  the  willing,  consenting  mind. 

We  ask  a  companion,  who  is  with  us  in  the  fields,  to  leap  to 
the  top  of  a  precipicCf  fifty  feet  higli.    He  says,  "  I  cannot." 
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But  having  clambered  to  the  top,  we  ask  him  to  leap  down.  He 
says  again,  "  I  cannot."  His  answer  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
He  is  unable  tither  to  leap  up  or  to  leap  down.  But,  clearly, 
the  inability  in  the  iwo  cases  is  not  of  the  same  nature.  My 
friend  could  not  leap  up  the  precipice  if  he  would ;  but  he  might 
break  his  neck  by  leaping  down,  if  he  were  so  inclined. 

The  distinction  here  illusti*ated,  is  that  between  natural  and 
moral  ability  and  inability.  It  is  a  distinction,  as  we  said, 
which  runs  through  all  languages  and  all  books.  It  occurs 
continually  in  common  conversation.  Not  one  of  us  passes  a 
single  day,  unless  we  pass  it  in  utter  solitude,  without  repeatedly 
using  the  words  can  and  cannot  in  the  two  senses  above  indi- 
cated. 

We  sometimes  find  this  distinction  in  connections  where  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  it.  Thus  the  late  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
in  replying  to  the  sinner's  plea  of  inability,  says,  "  0  that  you 
would  but  consider  what  sort  of  inability  you  are  under,  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  €k)d  !  Is  it  naturaly  or  is  it  moral  ?  Is 
it  a  real  want  of  ability,  or  is  it  only  a  want  of  will  ?  Is  it  any- 
thing more  than  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  your  heart  ?  " 
The  Princeton  Reviewers  also  say,  "  We  readily  admit  that  men 
have  the  natural  faculties  to  obey  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
tjiey  are  moral  agents.  And  this  is  often  what  is  meant  by  nat- 
ural ability.  We  admit,  also,  that  the  inability  of  sinners  is  a 
moral  inability;  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  moral  subjects,  arises 
from  moral  causes,  and  is  removed  by  a  mor^  change."  • 

The  distinction  we  are  considering  sho\^s  itself  very  often  in 
the-  Bible ;  and  that,  too,  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  subjects. 
In  the  following  passages,  the  inability  spoken  of  is  natural. 
"  When  Eli  was  laid  down  in  his  palace,  and  his  eyes  began  to 
wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  seeP  1  Sam.  iii.  2.  "  The  magi- 
cians did  so  with  their  enchantments,  to  bring  forth  lice ;  but 
they  could  not.^*  Ex.  viii.  18.  The  men  in  the  ship  with  Jonah 
"  rowed  hard  to  bring  it  to  the  land  ;  but  they  could  not.'*  Jon. 
i.  13.  "  I  besought  thy  disciples  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit,  and 
they  could  not.'*    Luke  ix.  40. 

♦  Withenpoon's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  215.    Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  14.  p.  432. 
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In  the  Scriptures  which  follow,  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
inability  is  spoken  of.  Joseph's  brethren  ^^  hated  him,  and  could 
not  speak  peaceably  unto  him."  (Jeif.  xxxvii.  4.  -**  How  can  that 
which  is  unsavory  be  eaten  without  salt  ?  ^  Job  vi.  6.  "  We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard." 
Acts  iv.  20.  "  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
come."  Luke  xiv.  20.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  no  lack 
of  capacUy^  of  natural  power.  The  inability  is  wholly  of  a 
moral  nature,  —  the  inability  of  will. 

The  two  kinds  of  ability  here  spoken  of  are  so  distinct,  that 
they  often  exist  separate  from  each  other.  Persons  are  naturally 
able  to  do  what  they  are  morally  unable  to  do ;  and  again,  they 
are  morally  able  to  do  what  they  lack  the  natural  ability  to  per- 
form. 

In  establishing  the/ac^  of  the  distinction  in  question,  we  have 
indicated,  to  some  extent,  the  na4;ure  and  grounds  of  it.  Natural 
ability  has  respect  to  the  natural  capacity  or  faculties  of  an 
individual.  Moral  ability  has  respect  to  the  disposition^  the  con- 
current  willj  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  the  predominant  motive^ 
witti  which  the  will  always  coincides.  We  have  the  •  natural 
ability  to  do  whatever  is  within  the  reach  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties and  powers, — those  with  which  the  God  of  nature  has  en- 
dowed us.  We  have  the  moral  ability  to  do  whatsoever,  undv 
the  influence  of  the  predominant  motive,  we  are  disposed  or 
willing  to  do. 

Some  writers,  who  admit  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  ability,  in  respect  to  outward  actions,  doubt  whether  it 
can  be  applied  to  our  internal  exercises  and  affections.  We  are 
morally  able  to  perform  an  outward  act,  when  we  are  disposed 
to  perform  it.  But  this  disposition  is  its^  an  internal  moral 
exercise,  and  when  are  we  morally  able  to  put  forth  that  ? 
Will  it  be  said,  "  When  we  are  disposed  to  put  it  forth  ?  "  But 
this  implies  a  disposition  before  the  first,  which  is  absurd. 

The  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  ambiguities  of  tliat  chame- 
leon word  disposition^  and  from  confounding  the  diflFerent 
senses  in  which  it  is  used.  This  word  occurs  in  common  con- 
versation, and  in  our  discussions  on  moral  subjects,  in  the  three 
foUowiug  senses :  1.  There  is  the  ulterior  disposition,  —  a  stale 
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of  mind,  and  not  an  exercise ;  a  ppocliyity,  preparation,  or  dis- 
position  (using  the  word  in  its  most  literal,  etymological  sense) 
for  the  performance  of  an  action.  In  this  sense,  tlie  disposition 
may  operate  as  a  motive,  but  is  not  an  exercise,  and  has  not,  in 
itself,  any  moral  character.  2.  There  is  the  sentient  disposition, 
—  an  emotion,  a  feeling,  lying  altogether  in  the  region  of  the 
sensibilities ;  a  motive  to  action,  but  not  action,  and  possessing 
as  before  (except  as  far  as  it  is  yielded  to),  no  moral  character. 
8.  There  is  the  vohmtary  disposition,  which  is  an  internal, 
voluntary  afiection,  which  has  a  moral  character,  which  prompts 
to  outward  action,  and  in  which  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the 
outward  action  entirely  consists.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
three  obviously  different  senses  of  the  word  disposition;  —  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  parallel  word  inclination;  —  and 
when  these  are  confounded  (as  they  frequently  are)  no  wonder 
that  confusion  and  error  should  be  the  consequence. 

We  say  that  a  person  is  morally  able  to  perform  an  outward 
action,  when  lie  is  disposed  to  perform  it;  using  the  word  in  the 
tlnrd  or  voluntary  seu^.  ^  But  when  we  say  that  a  person  is 
morally  able  to  put  forth  some  internal  voluntary  exercise  when 
he  is  disposed  to  do  it,'  we  use  the  word  in  another  sense.  We 
refer  now  to  ihe  predominating  motive,  which  constitutes  a  dis- 
position^  in  one  or  both  of  the  motive  senses. 

With  the  explanation  here  given,  we  see  no  more  difficulty  in 
applyin'g  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  to 
our  internal  exercises,  tlian  to  overt  actions.  We  have  natural 
ability  for  the  performance  of  both,  when  we  have  tlie  requisite 
faculties,  in  a  sane,  healthy,  working  condition.  We  have 
moral  ability  for  the  performance  of  both,  when  we  have  the 
dispositon  to  perform  them ;  not  using  the  word  disposition^ 
liowever,  in  beth  cases,  in  the  same  sense.  The  disposition  mov- 
ing to  outward  action  is  the  vohmtary  disposition ;  while  the  dis- 
position to  put  forth  internal  voluntary  exercises  is  a  motive 
disposition,  made  up  of  the  state  and  feelings  of  the  mind  which 
go  to  influence  the  will.  Keeping  in  view  these  diflerent  senses 
of  the  word,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  saying  that  there  may  be  a 
disposition  before  the  first.  Before  every  voluntary  disposition 
ihere  will  bo,  must  be,  a  motive  disposition,  under  ihe  influence 
of  which  tlie  former  is  awakened  and  brought  into  exercise. 
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It  is  demanded  by  those  who  deny  natural  ability,  whether  we 
mean  to  say  that  depraved  man  is  able,  of  himself  to  turn  to 
God  and  do  his  duty.  Before  answering  this  question,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  ask  how  much  is  intended  by  it.  If  you  mean 
to  inquire  whether  man  is  able  to  do  his  duty  independently  of 
Gfodj  without  the  support  of  his  hand,  and  the  direction  of  his 
providence,  we  answer,  no.  In  this  sense,  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourselves.  We  cannot  act  at  all,  or  subsist  a  moment.  It  is 
in  God  that  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  But  if 
you  mean  to  ask,  whether  men  are  naturally  able  to  do  their 
duty,  without  the  special  aid  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  answer,  yes.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  to  ifnpart  new 
natural  ability,  but  new  moral  ability ;  not  to  bestow  new  nat- 
ural faculties,  but  to  stir  us  up  to  new  obedience,  —  to  make  us 
willing  to  exert  the  faculties  we  have,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
glory  of  God.  There  is  an  important  diflFerence  between  Gt)d'8 
general,  providential  influence  and  agency,  and  the  special  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  former  is  exerted  constantly,  in 
all  places,  and  at  all  times  ;  the  latter  is  conferred  or  withheld, 
according  to  the  Divine  pleasure.  Our  need  of  the  former  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent  creatures ;  our  need  of  the 
latter,  in  the  fact  that  we  are  sinners,  estranged  from  God,  and 
averse  to  duty.  We  miist  have  the  former,  if  we  are  to  exist  at 
all,  or  do  anything,  good  or  evil.  We  may  exist  without  the 
latter,  and  be  free,  responsible  agents ;  though  it  is  certain  that 
we  shall  never  do  our  duty.  The  former  kind  of  influence 
would  be  necessary  for  us,  if  we  had  never  sinned,  or  if  Christ 
had  never  died  for  our  sins  ;  while  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  sover- 
eign mercy,  flowing  to  us  through  a  Redeemer. 

It  is  objected  to  what  has  been  called  natural  abilify,  that,  if 
possessed  at  all,  it  must  be  a  useless,  worthless  endowment; 
since,  imless  united  with  moral  ability,  or  a  moving,  concurrent 
will,  it  accomplishes  nothing  in  the  way  of  action.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  mere  natural  ability,  or  faculties  alone,  accomplish 
nothing.  Still,  it  does  not  follow,  that  this  kind  of  ability  is  of 
no  importance.  Are  not  faculties  of  body  and  mind  important 
to  us?  What  could  we  do,  or  how  subsist  as  moral  beings, 
without  them  2    If  mere  natural  ability  accomplishes  nothing 
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in  a  way  of  action,  it  is  certain  tbat  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out it. 

Besides,  this  kind  of  ability  constitutes  the  ground  and  the 
measure  of  the  Divine  requirements,  and  of  our  obligations.  We 
are  bound  to  do,  and  Gk>d  justly  holds  us  responsible  for  doing,  all 
the  good  which  he  has  given  us  the  natural  ability,  the  capacity 
to  perform.  We  may  not  clo  this,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  our 
neglect  does  not  release  us  from  the  bonds  of  obligation.  As 
QoA  has  given  us  our  faculties,  he  may  justly  require  tis  to  exer- 
cise them  all  in  his  service.  And  this  is  all  that  he  can  justly 
require.  Should  he  command  us  to  exert  powers  which  he  had 
not  given  us ;  should  he  require  us  to  love  him  with  more  than 
all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  the  requisition 
would  be  unreasonable. 

Again,  natural  ability  is  essential  to  free  agency^  and  the 
ground  of  it.  We  must  have  the  power  to  choose,  or  refuse ;  to 
turn  this  way,  that,  or  the  other  ;  to  do  diflFerently  from  what 
we  do;  or  how  can  we  be  said  to  i^ct  freely?  It  is  in  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  such  a  power,  that  free  agency  prop- 
erly consists. 

Thus  far,  we  have  had  to  do  chiefly  with  those  who  deny  natr 
ural  ability.  There  are  those  who  would  exclude  moral  ability 
and  inability,  at  least  from  the  nomenclature  of  theology.  If 
the  moral  ccmnot  is  no  other  than  a  toill  fiotj  then  why  not  drop 
it  altogether,  and  use  will  not  in  its  stead  ? 

To  this  we  answer,  first  of  all,  that  the  moral  caimot  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  Bible;  so  that  without  recognizing  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  moral  inability,  the  Bible  cannot  be 
rightly  interpreted  or  understood.  Nor  is  this  phraseology 
peculiar  to  the  Bible*  It  is  found,  as  we  have  said,  in  all  lan- 
guages and  in  all  books.  It  occurs  perpetually  in  common 
conversation,  and  in  reference  to  all  subjects.  Hence,  to  ex- 
clude it  altogether  from  tlieology,  would  be  to  render  the  lan- 
guage of  theology  different,  in  this  respect,  from  any  other. 

Besides,  there  is  a  propriety  in  this  peculiar  phraseology. 
This  is  evident  from  the  general  currency  which  it  has  obtained. 
It  is  also  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  moral  inability 
is  a  real  inability ;  very  different  in  its  nature  from  a  natural 
inability,  but  not  the  less  real.   In  every  case  of  moral  inability,^ 
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thougU  there  may  be  the  requisite  faculties,  there  is  wanting  the 
predominant  motive,  and  the  concurrent  will,  without  which  no 
action  will  be  performed. 

.  It  should  be  further  remarked,  that  the  moral  cannot  is  not 
altogether  synonymous  wiUi  will  not  It  expresses  indispositioni 
aversion,  unwillingness^  with  much  greater  emphasis  and 
strengtii.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  sinners,  that  they  will  fu4 
come  to  Christ.  But  when  their  criminal  averrion  to  Christ  is 
to  be  set  forth  in  all  its  energy,  the  moral  camiot  is  used»  ^^No 
man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  has  sent  me^ 
draw  him."  It  would  but  feebly  set  forth  the  moral  perfection 
of  an  angel,  to  say  that  be  will  not  sin  against  God.  We  rather 
say,  he  cannot.  It  would  be  an  equally  inadequate  use  of  terms 
to  say  of  Satan,  that  he  will  not  submit  to  God,  and  return  to 
his  duty.  He  cannot.  Tet  in  both  these  cases^  the  cennoi  is 
altogether  of  a  moral  nature. 

We  have  the  strongest  use  of  the  moral  cannot^  when  it  is 
applied,  as  it  is  in  tiie  Scriptures,  to  the  Supreme  Being.  '^  Tour 
new  moons,  and  solemn  assemblies,  I  ca^mot  away  with."  Is. 
i.  13.  ^^  In  hope  of  eternal  life  which  Gk>d,  that  cannot  lie, 
promised  before  the  world  began."  Tit.  i.  2.  "He  abideth 
faithful ;  he  cannot  deny  himsdf."  2  Tim.  ii.  18.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  the  cannot  exj^resses,  not  the  want  of  natural  abilKy, 
but  the  infinite  aversion  of  the  mind  of  God  to  everything  that 
is  wrong.  It  would  confer  no  honor  upon  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  deny  his  natwai  ability  to  do  wrong.  If  he  has  no  natural 
ability,  or  (which  is  the  same)  no  faculties,  no  cs^acdfy  to  do 
wrong,  he  has  none  to  do  right,  or  to  do  imything  of  a  moral 
nature.  But  we  do  honor  God,  when  we  deny  his  fnoral  alnlity 
to  do  wrong ;  for  this  implies  that,  though  naturally  able,  as  a 
moral  agent,  to  do  wrong,  he  nev^  wiA  do  it ;  he  is  infinitely 
and  immutably  averse  to  it. 

It  is  proposed,  at  this  point,  to  pass  from  the  subject  of  natural 
and  moral  ability,  to  consider  another  theolo^cal  distinction 
very  intimately  connected  witli  it.  I  mean  that  between  natural 
and  moral  necessity.  The  want  of  natwral  ability  to  perform  aa 
action,  creates  a  naiwral  necessity  that  it  canilot  be  performed, 
however  much  we  may  desire  it.    The  want  of  moral  ability  to 
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perform  au  action,  creates  no  more  than  a  moral  necessity ^  or 
previous  certainty^  that  it  will  not  be  performed,  although  it 
might  be,  were  we  so  disposed. 

The  difference  between  a  natural  and  moral  necessity  may  be 
thus  defined.  A  natural  necessity  is  one  over  whiclt  we  have 
no  natural  power, — one  which  we  cannot  overcome,  if  we  will. 
A  inoral  necessity  we  may  overcome,  if  we  will ;  though  it  is 
certain,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  God,  that  we  shall  not.  A  nat- 
ural necessity  has  respect  to  things  physical,  —  to  events  in  the 
natural  world.  A  moral  necessity  has  respect  to  the  actions  of 
free  moral  agents.  A  natural  necessity  secures  the  occurrence 
of  an  event,  whether  we  will  or  not.  A  moral  necessity  secures 
its  occurrence,  through  our  own  free,  responsible  agency.  A 
natural  necessity,  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  voluntary  action, 
destroys  freedom.  But  a  moral  necessity,  so  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  free  agency,  the  rather  implies  it.  If  an  event 
is  sure  to  take  place  at  a  given  time,  through  the  agency  of  my 
free  will,  then  my  will  must  be  free,  and  I  must  be  a  free- 
agent. 

It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  here  set  forth  be- 
tween a  natural  and  a  moral  necessity,  that  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  absolute  decrees  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  with 
himian  freedom.  If  the  decrees  of  God  touching  the  actions  of 
men  established  a  natural  necessity  in  the  case,  then  there  could 
be  no  freedom.  AU  would  be  fate.  ^It  would  be  impossible,  on 
this  ground,  to  reconcile  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the  fi^e 
agency  of  man.  But  as  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  our 
actions  establish  only  a  moral  necessity,  or  previous  certainty^ 
that  when  a  particular  act  might  be  avoided,  it  will  be  perform/ti^ 
and  that,  too,  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  free-agency ;  here, 
obviously,  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  freedom.  Free  agency, 
as  before  remarked,  is  the  rather  included. 

And  in  this  view,  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  so  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  purposes  and  foreknowledge  of  Go^  with  the 
freedom  of  man.  Only  recognize  the  distinctions  between 
natural  and  moral  ability  and  natural  and  nxpral  necessity,  and 
remember  that  it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  natural  necessity,  which 
the  Divine  purposes  respecting  our  actions  go  to  establish ;  and 
87 
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we  shall  have  no  diflBculty  in  seeing  that  our  freedom  is  rather 
secured  than  impaired,  by  these  purposes.  We  are  altogether 
as  free  in  fulfilling  God's  great  plan  of  providence,  respecting  us, 
as  though  he  had  formed  no  such  plan,  and  our  actions  were  the 
merest  contingencies. 

The  two  kinds  of  necessity  here  spoken  of,  like  the  two  kinds 
of  ability,  are  frequently  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  following 
are  examples  of  a  natural  necessity,  such  as  the  indivduals 
spoken  of  had  no  natural  power  to  overcome.  "  The  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Behold  thy  days  approach,  that  thou  nmst  die." 
Deut.  xxxi.  14.  Jeremiah  says  of  idols,  "  They  must  needs  be 
borne,  because  they  cannot  go.'*  Jer.  x.  5.  "We  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ."    2  Cor.  v.  10. 

Other  passages  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  a  moral  necessity. 
"  It  must  needs  be  that  oflFences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh."  Matt,  xviii.  7.  "  When  ye  hear  of 
wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  be  not  troubled;  for  such  things  must 
needs  be.  Mark  xiii.  7.  "  The  Son  of  man  musi  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  sinful  man."  Luke  xxiv.  7.  "  All  things 
must  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in 
tlie  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me."  Luke 
xxiv.  44. 

I  conclude,  with  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  the  distinctions  which  have  been  illustrated,  more  especially 
that  between  natural  and  qjoral  ability.  I  have  before  said,  that 
without  a  clear  knowledge  of  this  distinction,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Bible  should  be  rightly  understood,  since  the  two  kinds 
of  ability  are  very  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  It  may  be 
further  added,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  this  distinction,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  condition  of  the  impenitent  sinner  should  be 
rightly  understood.  He  is  represented  in  Scripture  as,  in  some 
sense,  unable  to  come  to  Christ.  But,  how  unable  ?  If  natwraUy 
unable,  then  he  has  a  good  excuse  for  not  coming  to  Christ, — 
the  same  j^iat  he  has  for  not  lifting  the  mountains,  or  creating 
worlds.  But  if  his  inability  is  altogether  an  aversion  of  irtW, 
constituting  a  rooted  indisposition  to  come  to  Christ,  and  obey 
the  gospel,  then  he  has  no  excuse.  His  very  inability  is  crimi- 
nal, and  the  greater  it  be  the  more  criminal. 
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Again,  without  maintaining  tbe  distinction  here  insisted  on, 
it  is  impossible,  with  any  show  of  consistency,  to  give  the  right 
directions  to  the  inquiring  sinner.  Those  who  regard  his  ina- 
bility as  natural, — one  which  he  has  no  power  of  any  kind  to 
overcome,  can  only  direct  him  to  read  and  pray,  and  use  means 
with  such  a  heart  as  he  has,  and  wait  for  God  to  give  him  a 
better  heart.  While  those  who  take  the  other  view,  will  feel  no 
hesitation  in  directing  him,  as  Grod  does,  to  make  to  himself  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit;  Jx)  repent  of  sin,  and  believe  the 
gospel. 

It  may  be  further  said,  that  without  understanding  the  dis- 
tinction in  question,  our  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  nature 
of  his  operations,  cannot  be  rightly  understood.  We  need  the 
Spirit,  nx)t  to  increase  our  natural  ability,  —  to  give  us  any  new 
faculties  or  natural  powers.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  our  want 
of  faculties,  but  in  the  abuse  of  them.  But  we  do  need  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  to  overcome  our  moral  inability,  —  the 
natural  aversion  of  our  hearts  to  God,  and  to  make  us  willing 
in  the  day  of  his  power,  —  willing  to  use  the  faculties  he  has 
given  us  in  his  service  and  for  his  glory. 

I  may  further  remark,  that  the  distinctions  here  illustrated, 
require  to  be  understood,  since  without  them  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  the  cavils  of  the  captious  and  the  subtile  objections  of 
unbelievers.  Not  a  few  of  these  objections  owe  all  their  plausi- 
bility to  a  confounding  of  the  distinctions  between  natural  and 
moral  ability  and  natural  and  moral  necessity ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible ^  detect  the  lurking  fallacy,  and  remove  the  objections 
which  are  urged  against  us,  but  by  restoring  these  too  oft  forgot- 
ten, but  very  obvious  distinctions. 

But  especially  is  it  important  to  maintain  the  distinctions  here 
insisted  on,  since  without  them,  it  is  impossible,  with  any  logical 
consistency,  to  hold  free  agency  and  human  accountability. 
Resolve  all  ability  into  natural  ability,  and  ^1  necessity  into 
natural  necessity  ;  or  say,  with  some,  ^^  An  ability  is  an  ability, 
and  a  necessity  is  a  necessity,  and  there  is  no  difference ; "  and 
(if  we  will  be  consistent)  the  decrees  of  God  become  fixed  fate ; 
man  is  transformed  into  a  sort  of  intellectual  automaton ;  virtue 
and  vice  are  mere  names ;  and  free  agency,  and  human  respon- 
sibility are  gone  forever. 
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THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

Mt  present  object  is,  to  treat  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  Is  there  any  such  radical  distinction?  If  so,  what 
is  it,  and  on  what  does  it  rest  ? 

Perhaps  no  theoretical  question  can  be  imagined  of  greater 
importance  than  this.  And  there  is  scarcely  any,  concerning 
which,  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed. 

Some  have  denied  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
altogether.  "  There  is  no  ground  in  nature  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion. It  exists  only  in  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  minds."  It  is 
remarkable  that  atheists,  materialists,  fatalists,  who  adopt  this 
theory,  are  as  quick  to  resent  an  injury,  or  revenge  a  wrong,  as 
other  men.  They  may  deny  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  in  words,  but  it  has  place  iu  their  minds,  and  they  can 
never  be*rid  of  it.  The  fact  that  this  distinction  has  been  held, 
in  one  form  or  another,  by  all  nations,  shows  that  it  is  grounded 
in  our  very  natures,  and  therefore  must  be  a  reality. 

But  although  all  men,  with  few  exceptions,  have  beli^ed  in 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  they  have  not  been 
agreed  as  to  the  nature,  and  the  grounds  of  it.  On  these  points, 
a  great  variety  of  opinions  has  been  entertained. 

Aristotle  taught  that  virtue  was  a  mean  between  two  extremes. 
It  consists  in  the  moderate  and  just  exercise  of  all  the  affections 
and  passions ;  wtiereas  vice  consists  in  defect  or  excess. 

Epicurus  made  virtue  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
pleasure  or  happiness;  not  using  the  word  pleasure,  however 
(as  some  of  his  followers  did),  in  the  grosser  sense. 

Hobbes,  an  English  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
infflsted  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
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except  what  is  made  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  religion  and  the 
morality  of  every  nation  should  be  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and 
all  the  people  are  bound  to  conform  to  them. 

Adam  Smith  believed  that  the  origin  of  our  moral  feelings 
and  distinctions  is  foimded  in  sympathy.  Our  sense  of  the  right 
or  the  wrong  of  an  action  depends  on  our  sympathy  with  the 
agent,  and  with  the  object  of  the  action.  In  sympathizing,  for 
example,  in  the  gratitude  of  others,  we  regard  the  object  of  their 
grateful  feelings  as  worthy  of  reward.  In  sympaHiizing  with 
the  resentment  of  others,  we  regard  the  object  of  their  displeas- 
ure as  deserving  of  pimishment. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  and  refute  any  of  these  theories 
of  morals.  They  once  had  their  advocates  and  abbettors,  but 
are  scarcely  known  at  the  present  day.  There  are  other  theories, 
however,  which  require  a  more  particular  consideration. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  only  di£ference  between  right  and 
wrong  lies  in  difference  of  education^  o{  manners y  and  of  national 
customs.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  certain  actions  as 
right,  and  to  us  they  are  right.  But  where  the  religion  and  the 
customs  of  a  people  are  different,  they  decide  such  questions  — 
and  they  are  entitled  to  —  very  differently.  For  example,  the 
ancient  Spartans  thought  it  right  to  steal ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
think  it  right  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  the  heathen 
nations  to  worAip  idols.  Some  of  the  heathen  thmk  it  right  to 
destroy  their  aged  parents  and  their  infant  children,  and  to 
immolate  themselves  oh  their  bloody  altars. 

But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  instances  such  as  these.  That 
there  is  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  7  Or  that  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  owing  to  improper  training  and  example, 
are  liable  to  mistake  fatally  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  t^ 
wrong?  In  speaking  of  conscience,  in  a  former  Lecture,  we 
defined  it  to  be  intellectually  9l  judgment  9^  to  the  moral  quality 
of  actions,  connected  with  Sk  feeling  of  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, according  as  they  were  judged  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
Now  that  part  of  conscience,  which  is  a  judgment,  belongs  to 
the  understanding ;  and  the  understanding  has  need  of  light 
and  instruction  in  respect  to'  moral  subjects,  as  much  as  any 
other.    Without  light  and  instruction,  or  (what  is  worse)  witli 
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wrong  instmctionfl,  the  understanding' is  as  sure  to  err  on  moral 
subjects  as  on  any  other.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, considering  the  darkness  which  prevails  over  a  great  part 
of  the  earth,  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  imparted,  and  the 
examples  which  are  set,  that  mistakes  should  be  made  —  great, 
and  fatal  mistakes — as  to  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heathen  nations  should,  in 
many  instances,  ^^  call  evil  good  and  good  evil ;  and  put  dark- 
ness for  light  and  light  for  darkness."  Facts  like  those  adverted 
to  above,  do  not  disprove  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  So  far  from  this,  tliey  clearly  recognize  such  a  distinc- 
tion. They  merely  prove,  that  in  tracing  out  and  applying  the 
distinction,  men  are  not  infallible,  but  are  liable  and  likely, 
under  wrong  instruction,  to  make  sad  mistakes. 

Some  men  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  in  the  tendency  of  actions  ;  those  actions  being 
right,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  useful  or  which  tend  to  promote 
the  general  good,  while  all  of  an  opposite  tendency  are  wrong. 
In  examining  the  theory  here  presented,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
right  action  is  always  the  most  happy  in  its  results.  Its  ten- 
dency,' on  the  whole,  is  beneficial  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  such  action  is  right,  because  it  is  beneficial.  The  presump- 
tion rather  is,  that  there  must  be  something  excellent  in  the 
very  nature  of  virtue  or  right,  which  gives  it  ill  beneficial  ten- 
dency, —  which  makes  it,  under  all  circumstances,  promotive 
of  good. 

It  must  be  further  admitted  that,  not  unfrequently,  in  decid- 
ing questions  of  duty,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  going  into 
considerations  of  expediency.  We  have  no  direct  command  of 
God  for  our  guide,  and  the  other  lights  which  nature  and  reason 
hold  out  to  us  are  not  sufficient;  so  there  is  nothing  left  us  but 
to  determine,  as  we  are  able,  what  will  be,  on  the  whole,  for  Uie 
best.  But  it  does  not  follow,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
foundation  of  virtue  lies  in  its  beneficial  tendency ;  but  only 
that,  from  the  fact  of  its  beneficial  tendency,  we  may  sometimes 
determine  (when  all  other  mesms  fail  us)  what  actions  are  or 
will  be  right.  The  beneficial  tendency,  after  all,  may  be  but  an 
appendage  of  the  right  action.     Still,  as  it  an  invariable  append- 
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age,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  other  means,  refer  to  it  in  resolr- 
ing  questions  of  duty.  % 

My  objections  to  the  theory  of  virtue  now  under  consideration, 
are  the  following : 

1.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  virtue,  not  in  its  essential  nature, 
but  in  its  tendencies  and  results.  And  the  question  at  once 
arises  —  the  same  to  which  we  just  now  adverted  —  why  are 
the  tendencies  of  virtuous  action  so  uniformly  happy  ?  And 
must  there  not  be  something  distinguishing  and  excellent  in 
virtue  itself — something  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
it  —  which  gives  it  its  beneficial  tendency,  and  secures  the 
happy  results  which  are  seen  to  flow  from  it  ? 

2.  Our  second  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  represents 
happiness,  or  natural  good,  as  preferable  to  holiness,  or  moral 
good.  Holiness,  according  to  the  theory,  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  a  means  of  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  end,  holiness  is  but 
the  means.  And  since  the  end  is  always  of  more  importance 
than  the  means,  therefore  happiness  is  better  than  holiness. 
But  this  is  directly  inverting  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  subject, 
and  also  that  which  commends  itself  to  the  common  sense  and 
apprehensions  of  men.  Holiness,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
is  the  highest  good.  The  excellence  of  Gk>d's  character  consists 
in  his  holiness ;  and  we  are  commanded  to  be  holy,  for  God  is 
holy.  It  may  be,  and  it  is,  a  recommendation  of  holiness  that 
its  tendency  is  forever  happy.  This  is  one  of  the  considerations 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  excellent  nature  of  holiness.  But  to 
say  that  its  chief  excellence  lies  here  —  that  this  is  the  grand 
characteristic  trait  which  goes  to  separate  holiness  from  sin  — 
seems  to  me  not  only  to  degrade  holiness,  but  to  be  unscrip- 
tural  and  absurd. 

•  8.  The  theory  before  us  contradicts  the  Scriptures  in  other 
points  besides  that  here  indicated.  The  Scriptures  direct  that 
"  whetiier  we  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  all  is  to  be  done 
to  the  glory  of  Gtod  ;  *'  and  that  we  are  to  "  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  and  in  our  spirits,  which  are  God's."  But  the  direction* 
of  this  theory  of  virtue  would  be,  "  Consult  your  own  happiness, 
and  that  of  others.  Do  that,  and  that  only,  which  will  be  likely 
to  issue  in  the  greatest  happiness."    Again,  the  inspired  writers 
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reprobate  the  maxim  that  we  are  to  ^^  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."  But  according  to  the  view' we  are  considering,  it  is 
impossible  to  ^^  do  evil  that  good  may  come ; "  because,  if  good 
comes  of  any  particular  action,  or  if  it  was  the  design  of  the 
actor  that  good  should  come  of  it,  then  the  act  itself  was  good, 
and  not  evil. 

4.  We  object,  finally,  to  the  theory  before  us,  that  it  resolves 
the  whole  science  of  morals  into  little  more  than  a  calculation  of 
consequences.  Whenever  a  question  of  duty  arises,  the  inquiry, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  will  naturally  be,  not  so  much  what 
God  commands  and  conscience  approves,  as  what  will  be  most 
promotive  of  happiness ;  not  so  directly,  what  is  in  itself  right, 
as  what  will  be  the  most  expedient.  I  have  before  admitted 
that,  in  some  few  cases,  we  have  no  other  means  of  determining 
a  question  of  duty  but  by  resolving  it  into  one  of  general  expe- 
diency. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  to  be  adopted 
as  a  leading  or  a  common  method  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of 
our  duty.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  path  of  duty  is  clear, 
or  may  be  made  so,  irrespective  of  consequences ;  and  in  every 
such  case  we  are  bound  to  follow  it,  —  follow  it  up  to  the  last 
inch,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discovered,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may. 

Some  writers  have  laid  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  in  the  mere  will  cf  the  Supreme  Being.  "  Certain 
actions  are  right,  because  God  has  commanded  them,  and  others 
are  wrong,  because  he  has  forbidden  them  ;  and  the  natures  of 
both  would  be  instantly  changed  if  such  were  his  pleasure. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  question  here  pre- 
sented, it  is  necessary  to  ujiderstand  precisely  what  that  question 
is.  It  is  not  this,  whether  the  declared  will  of  Gtod  is  a  safe 
rule  for  us  to  follow.  Beyond  all  dispute,  it  m  a  safe  rule.  K 
the  will  of  God  constitutes  the  right,  then  certainly  it  is  safe  to 
follow  it.  And  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion  if  we  regard 
the  Divine  will  as  the  mere  exponent  of  the  right.  For  we  must 
remember,  in  this  case,  that  God  is  infinitely  wiser  than  we;  that 
he  knows  infinitely  better  what  is  right,  and  that  he  certainly  will 
not  deceive  us ;  so  that  when  his  will  indicates  to  us  a  particular 
course,  we  aje  bound  to  follow  it,  whether  the  reasons  are 
obvious  to  us  or  not. 
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The  question,  then,  is  not  this,  whether  it  is  safe  and  proper 
for  us,  under  all  circumstances,  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God, 
but  rather  this,  whether  the  mere  pleasure  of  Gk>d  constUutes  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Does  his  will  make  right 
right,  and  wrong  wrong ;  and  could  he,  by  a  mere  act  of  his 
will,  change  the  one  into  the  other?  These  questions  I  am 
constrained  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  If  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole  and  ultimate  standard  of 
right,  then  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  him  to  will  wrong.  It 
is  morally  impossible  for  (Jod  to  will  wrong.  In  other  words, 
he  is  infinitely  and  unchangeably  averse  to  the  wrong.  But  if 
his  will  were  the  ultimate  standard  of  right,  it  would  be  naturally 
impossible  for  him  to  will  wrong.  He  could  not  do  it,  if  he 
would.  For  whatever  his  will  might  be,  it  must  be  right,  and 
that  simply  because  it  was  his  wiU.  But  a  supposition  such  as 
this,  instead  of  exalting  the  Divine  character,  virtually  destroy 
it.  If  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  Gknl  to  will  wrong,  wha 
virtue  or  glory  can  there  be  in  his  willing  right  ?  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  not  that  he  always  does  as  he  pleases, 
but  that  he  always  pleases  to  do  right.  His  character  is  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  heaven,  not  merely  because  it  is  his 
character,  and  he  always  does  his  pleasure,  but  because  his 
pleasure  is  always  right  But  this  implies  a  kandard  of  right, 
independent  of  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  €K)d,  to  Which  his 
pleasure  is  conformed. 

2.  If  Gknl's  will  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  right,  then  there 
is  no  ifUrimic  ^zceUenoe  in  holiness  or  odiousness  in  sin« 
Holiness,  on  this  ground,  is  good  and  right,  because  God  willed 
it  should  be  so ;  and  sin  is  Hateful,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and 
there  is  no  intrinsic  independent  goodness  in  the  one,  or  base- 
ness in  the  other.  But  is  such  a  supposition  admissible?  Whp 
does  God  enjoin  holiness,  if  it  is  not  good  in  itself;  or  forbid 
sin,  if  it  is  not  evil  in  itself?  And  if  the  one  is  good,  and  the 
other  evil  in  itself,  independent  of  the  mere  will  of  God,  then 
there  must  be  a  standard  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
aside  from  his  wilL 

8.  If  there   is  no  standard  of  right  prior,  in  the  order  of 
38 
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nature,  to  tho  will  of  God,  then,  previous  to  willing,  he  could 
have  been  under  no  moral  obligations  to  will  one  way  rather 
than  another.  Moral  obligation  necessarily  implies  some  rule  or 
standard  out  of  the  will  itself,  to  which  the  person  acting  feels 
himself  bound  to  conform  his  will.  Hence,  if  there  is  no  standard 
out  of  the  will  of  God,  then^  previous  to  acting,  he  could  have 
felt  under  no  sort  of  obligation  to  will  one  way  rather  than  an 
otlier.  He  might  will  this,  or  that,  and  whatever  he  did  will 
would  of  course  be  right,  just  because  he  willed  it.  But  to 
conceive  of  a  moral  agent  who  is  under  no  moral  obligation, 
and  never  was  and  never  can  be,  is  perhaps  impossible.  , 

4.  If  the  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  right,  then  he 
may  alter  the  standard  at  pleasure.  By  a  single  act  of  his  will 
he  may  make  right  wrong,  and  wrong  right.  But  this  is  mani- 
festly inconceivable  and  impossible.  It  is  not  irreverent  to  say 
that  God  cannot  make  right  wrong  and  wrong  right,  more  than 
he  can  perform  any  other  natural  impossibility. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  the  will  of  God  is  not  the  ultimate  stand- 
ard of  right,  since  he  calls  upon  men  to  judge  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct,  "  Are  not  my  ways  equal ;  are  not  your  ways  un- 
equal ?  "  "  0,  my  people  !  what  have  I  done  unto  thee,  and 
wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ?  Testify  against  me."  "  Judge, 
I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard."  Manifestly,  there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  appeals  such  as  these,  if  the  mere  will 
of  God  Was  the  ultimate  standard  of  right.  No  doubt,  his  will 
conforms  to  his  will.  Bu^i  there  is  a  deeper  question  than  this, 
on  which  his  creatures  are  invited  to  sit  in  judgment,  viz., 
whether  his  will  is  right.  And  this  implies  that  there  is  a  stand- 
ard of  right,  common  to  him,  and  to  them,  by  which  they  are  • 
invited-to  judge  of  his  dispensationfe. 

6.  If  the  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  right,  then 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  in  investigating  the  rectitude^  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Divine  character.  The  moral  perfections 
of  God  are  not  only  the  most  important  branch  of  natural  the- 
ology, but  the  part  most  diflScult  to  be  successfully  demonstrated 
from  the  mere  light  of  nature.  But  on  the  theory  here  ex- 
amined, there  need  be  no  difficulty.  We  have  only  to  inquire 
whether  God  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  whether  he  acts  accord- 
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ing  to  it.  If  the  will  of  Gtod  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  right, 
then,  be  his  will  what  it  may,  it  must  be  right,  and  he  must  be  a 
holy  being.  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  true  question,  as  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Divine  character,  is  one  very  diflferent 
from  this. 

7.  If  the  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  right,  then, 
beyond  where  he  has  revealed  his  will  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us;  nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any  such  thing  to  us  as  right  or  wrong. 
Some  moral  questions  are  so  very  obvious,  that  we  feel  as 
though  we  needed  no  revelation  from  heaven  for  our  guide. 
"Why,  even  of  yourselves,'*  says  our  Saviour,  "judge  'ye  not 
'  what  is  right  ?  "  We  feel  that  we  are  able  to  determine  such 
questions  of  ourselves.  But  on  the  theory  before  us,  we  are 
mistaken  in  tliese  impressions.  If  the  will  of  God  is  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  right,  then,  except  where  he  has  willed,  there 
is  no  right ;  and  except  where  we  have  a  revelation  of  his  will, 
we  are  left  in  utter  darkness. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  theory  of  morals  further.  The  will 
of  God,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  infallible  e)cponenty  but  not  the 
ultimate  standard  of  right.  It  does  not  create  the  right,  but 
reveals  it,  and  is  a  binding  rule  of  duty  to  all  his  intelligent 
creatures. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  laid  in.  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  "  We  are  so  constittUed^  as  to  approve  of  certain  actions 
as  right,  and  disapprove  and  condemn  their  opposites  as  wrong." 
We  shall  have  no  occasion  to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion  of 
this  theory,  since  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  that  last 
considered,  and  in  fact,  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing.  It 
supposes  no  inherent,  essential  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  resolves  all  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
But  who  constituted  the  human  mind  ?  To  whose  power  and 
will  are  we  indebted  for  that  particular  mental  constitution  to 
which  the  theory  refers  ?  Of  course,  to  the  power  and  will  of 
God ;  and  this  becomes,  as  before,  the  foundation  of  the  distinct 
tion  between  right  and  wrong.  By  the  mere^^  of  his  will,  he 
made  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  constituted  us  so  that  we 
judge  of  them  accordingly. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  here  —  and  the  inquiry,  it  is  hoped, 
is  not  irreverent  —  whether  God  could  have  constituted  us,  in 
this  respect,  differently.  Could  he  have  so  constituted  his  crea- 
tures, that  it  should  be  rifflU  for  them  —  should  be  their  duip — 
to  hate  himself;  to  hate,  injure,  and  murder  one  another;  or  do 
any  other  palpably  wrong  thing  ?  The  tery  terms  of  the  in- 
quiry go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it ;  and  show  that  there  must 
be  an  inherent  and  essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
which  God  has  no  more  the  ability,  than  he  has  the  disposition, 
to  change.  God  could  make  it  the  duty  of  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
his  son ;  but  not  to  murder  him.  He  could  make  it  the  duty  of 
Joshua  to  destroy  the  Canaanites ;  but  not  to  do  it  with  malice 
4n  his  heart.  He  could  make  it  the  duty  of  Sennecharib  to  go 
and  chastise  the  guilty  nation  of  Israel ;  but  not  to  do  it  from 
motives  of  spite  and  revenge.  And  because  he  w^it  under  the 
influence  of  such  motives,  God  punished  him  for  [going.  See 
Is.  X.  12. 

We  have  now  examined  several  theories  of  morals,  which,  at 
different  periods,  have  had  their  advocates,  and  have  seen  cause 
to  reject  them  all.  The  question  then  returns.  What  theory  is 
to  be  adopted  ?  What  is  the  true  nature  of  virtue  or  holiness  ? 
What  is  the  proper  ground  of  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong? 

To  these  inquiries,  I  answer,  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  is  imwrntable  and  eternal.  God  did  not  create  it,  nor  has 
he  any  power  or  inclination  to  altet  it.  It  results  from  the  very 
nature  and  relations  of  things.  Ultimately,  it  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  the  nature  of  Qod  himself.  God  exists,  as  he  is,  from  an 
inherent  and  eternal  necessity.  And  being  what  he  is,  certain 
things,  in  distinction  from  others,  were  in  eternity^,  righty  and 
proper  for  him  to  do.  His  will  did  not  make  them  right,  but  in 
the  possession  of  onmisoience,  he  perceived  that  they  were  right 
They  were  inherently  and  necessarily  so. 

In  pursuance  of  the  right  thus  perceived,  God  formed  his 
eterniJ  and  universal  plan,  and  has  entered  upon  its  execution. 
In  carrying  out  this  stupendous  plan  of  providence,  systems, 
suns,  and  worlds  have  been  called  into  being,  tntelligent  spirits 
innumerable,  in  this  world,  and  in  other  worlds,  have  been  ere- 
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ated.    They  hare  been  created  in  such  manner,  and  with  such 
natures,  as  in  eternity  Gknl  saw  it  to  be  right  they  should  be. 

These  created  spirits,  being  thus  brought  into^existence,  be- 
tween each  of  them  and  its  Creator,  there  subsists  now  certain 
relations.  And  from  these  several  relations  result  duties  and 
obligations  both  ways.  God  being  what  he  is,  and  I  being  what 
I  am,  certain  things  are  dtic^  both  from  me  to  him  and  from 
him  to  me.  Certain  courses  of  action,  of  treatment,  etxe  fit, 
proper^  right  for  us,  one  way  and  the  other.  And  the  sam^  miay 
be  said  of  every  other  intelligent  creature  in  the  universe. 

The  creatures  of  jQod,  too,  sustain  certain  relations  to  each 
other ;  and  from  these  relations  result  mutual,  reciprocal  obli- 
gations. A  particular  course  of  conduct  is^,  proper j  rig/U^  on 
the  part  of  parents  towards  their  children,  and  of  children  to- 
wards their  parents.  Teachers  have  duties  to  discharge  to  their 
pupils ;  and  pupils  to  their  teachers.  The  same  is  true  of  min- 
isters towards  their  people,  and  of  people  to  their  ministers. 
And  so  of  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  Every  intelligent 
being  stands  related,  in  some  way,  to  every  other,  and  has  some 
resulting  duty  to  perform  towards  every  other  of  which  he  has 
any  knowledge.  The  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  infallible  index 
and  exponent  of  right,  but  not  that  which  creates  the  right,  or 
establishes  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  - 

I  have  spoken  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  actions  as  re- 
sulting from  the  necessary  relations  of  things:  those  actions 
which  harmonize  with  these  relations  being  right,  and  those  of 
the  opposite  character  being  wrong.  And  if  it  be  here  inquired, 
how  we  become  acquainted  with  these  relations,  and  with  the 
harmonies  or  duties  growing  out  of  them,  more  especially  in 
cases  where  we  have  not  the  revealed  will  of  God  for  our  guide ; 
the  proper  answer  to  this  question  throws  us  baOk  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  before  discussed ;  I  mean  that  of  conscience. 
We  described  conscience,  it  will  be  remembered,  not  as  a  simple 
faculty  or  power  of  the  mind,  but  as  a  complex  mental  operation, 
one  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  intellect,  and  the  other  to  the 
sensibilities.  The  intellectual  conscience  belongs  to  that  faculty 
which  perceives  relations,  and  which  is  commonly  called  judg^ 
ment.    The  dictates  of  conscience,  in  this  view  of  it,  are  thejudg^ 
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ments  which  we  form  respecting  the  right  and  the  wrong —  the 
moral  quality  of  actions.  The  intellectual  conscience  is  not 
infallible.  It  is  liable  to  mistake,  and  with  improper  instruction, 
is  very  likely  to  make  mistakes.  As  soon  as  the  intellectual 
conscience  has  come  to  a  decision,  the  sentient  conscience  begins 
to  work.  We  begin  to  feel  under  obligations  to  perform  the 
right  perceived,  and  to  feel  self-approbation  or  remorse,  accord- 
ing as  the  duty  is  discharged  or  neglected. 

A -question  of  some  diflSculty  may  here  be  asked:  Ought  a 
person  always  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ?  In  other 
words.  Should  he  always  do  what  seems  to  him  to  be  right  ?  In 
considering  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  it  from 
several  others  which  have  not  imfrequently  been  confounded 
with  it. 

1.  It  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  act,  without  consulting  his  con- 
science, from  the  mere  promptings  of  education^  custom^  and 
prejudice.  In  this  way,  the  heathen  generally  act.  They 
assume  that  it  is  right  for  them  to  follow  the  religion  of  tlieir 
fathers,  —  to  worship  the  same  idols,  and  observe  the  same 
hideous,  barbarous  rites. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  term,  they  may  be  said  to  be  sincere, 
and  even  conscientious,  in  their  worship.  And  yet,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  they  have  ever  looked  at  the  subject  in  the  clear, 
direct  light  of  reason  and  conscience  at  all.  They  blindly  follow 
the  customs  of  their  fathers,  presuming  that  all  is  safe  and  well, 
but  never  stopping  to  ask  any  questions  in  regard  to  it 

2.  It  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  act  under  the  influence  of  hatred 
and  passion^  which  go  to  blind  the  understanding  and  stifle  the 
voice  of  reason  and  conscience.  This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been 
the  case  generally  with  warriors,  crusaders,  and  violent  perse- 
cutors. They  have  no  doubt  that  their  cause  is  good,  and  they 
are  very  sincere,  and  (as  they  think)  conscientious,  in  pursuing 
it,  and  yet  they  have  never  seriously  and  earnestly  taken  coun- 
sel of  their  consciences,  but  only  of  their  prejudices  and  passions. 
Like  one  of  old,  they  "  breathe  out  threatening  and  slaughter," 
against  the  objects  of  their  hate.  They  madly  pursue  them, 
even  unto  death,  and  vainly  flatter  themselves  tliat  they  are 
doing  God  service. 
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3.  It  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  act  from  self-will^  or  party  zeal^ 
and  plead  conscience  to  justify  him  in  all  his  extravagances. 
There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  conscientiousness  in  the  world. 
Men  commit  themselves,  in  the  outset,  to  some  particular  sect,  or 
party,  or  object  of  pursuit.  They  feel  bound  to  approve  of  all 
the  measures  which  are  taken  to  promote  it.  The  more  contra- 
diction they  encounter,  the  more  unreasonable  and  obstinate  they 
become.  Still,  they  fancy  themselves  very  conscientious.  They 
cannot,  in  conscience,  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  course 
they  are  pursuing.  Their  unhappiness  is,  that  they  mistake 
bigotry  and  will  for  conscience,  and  substitute  the  former  in 
place  of  the  latter. 

4.  I  remark  once  more,  it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  act,  in  any 
important  matter,  hastily ^  or  in  the  da/rk^  without  giving  con- 
science a  fair  opportunity  to  decide  the  case,  and  brijig  in  its 
verdict.  Conscience,  considered  as  an  intellectual  exercise, 
requires  opportunity  and  means,  in  order  that  a  satisfactory 
decision  may  be  formed.  It  should  be  consulted  deliberately, 
impartially,  and  prayerfully,  in  view  of  all  the  light  which  can 
be  obtained.  Such  a  dealing  with  conscience  is  indispensable, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  to  us  a  wholesome  guide ;  and  those  who 
treat  their  consciences  difiFerently,  appealing  to  them  hastily, 
partially,  dubiously,  blindly,  can  only  be  said  to  pervert  and 
abuse  them. 

But  here  is  a  person,  we  will  suppose,  to  whom  some  prop- 
osition of  importance  is  made,  on  which  he  must  decide 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  has  no  desire  but  to  know  his  duty, 
and  to  do  it.  He  looks  at  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  and  rela- 
tions, looks  at  it  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  and  looks  to  God 
for  direction  in  regard  to  it.  At  length,  the  path  of  duty  is 
made  seemingly  plain  to  him.  He  knows,  or  he  thinks  he 
knows,  what  he  ought  to  do.  And  now  if  it  be  asked  whether 
this  man  shall  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  I  answer, 
yes.  Let  him  do  what  he  intelligently  and  honestly  thinks  is 
right.  And  if  it  shall  appear,  afterwards,  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  the  mistake,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  an  innocent 
one.  His  conscience  is  easy.  He  has  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  himself  in  regard  to  it. 
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An  action  may  be  wrong  in  itself,  which,  to  the  person  per- 
forming it,'  at  the  time,  is  not  wrong.  For  example,  an  indi- 
vidual comes  to  me  with  some  object  of  charity.  I  look  into  it 
with  deliberation  imd  care ;  I  jndge  it  to  be  a  worthy  object,  and 
I  patronize  it  accordingly.  I  cast  in  my  mite  to  help  it  forward. 
But  it  afterwards  appears  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon.  The 
object  was  not  a  worthy  one.  It  was  not  one  which  I  should 
have  favored,  if  I  had  understood  it  perfectly.  In  patronizing 
it,  therefore,  I  may  be  said  to  have  done  a  thing  wrong  in  itself. 
I  have  aided  to  promote  an  object  which,  in  my  conscience,  I 
now  disapprove.  But  was  the  act  morcMy  'wrong  in  me,  at  the 
time  ?  Did  I  sin  in  performing  it?  I  think  not.  I  may  regret 
tiie  mistake  into  which  I  was  led.  I  may  regret  that  my  money 
was  worse  than  thrown  away.  But  my  conscience  will  never 
reproach  me  for  having  sinned,  at  the  time,  —  for  having  per- 
petrated a  moral  wrong.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  say  at  the 
bar  of  Grod :  ^^  I  sincerely,  honestly,  and  after  all  the  light  that  I 
could  obtain,  ihought  that  I  was  doing  right." 
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LECTUEE  XXIX. 

NATURE  OF  HOLINESS  AND  OF  SIN. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  endeavored  to  show,  that  although  the 
law  of  God  is  the  infallible  index  and  exponent  of  right,  it  is 
not  itself  the  ultimate  standard  of  right; — that  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  lies,  primariljr,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  is,  like  his  nature,  immutable  and 
eternal.  We  come  now  to  inquire  more  particularlj  into  the 
natures  of  holiness  and  of  sin. 

It  is  obvious,  first  of  all,  that  holiness  is  conformity,  and  sin  a 
want  of  conformity,  in  moral  character  and  conduct,  to  the 
standard  of  right ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  holiness  is  the  same 
as  moral  rights  and  sin  the  same  as  moral  wrong.  On  this  point, 
there  can  be  no  dispute. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  sin  and  holiness  are,  in  their 
ilatures,  a^ive.  They  are  not  dormant,  passive  things,  but  are 
the  properties  of  our  free,  intelligent,  thinking,  active  minds. 
They  are  properties  into  which  the  voluntary  element  always 
enters  —  with  which  the  will  has  more  or  less  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  sin  and  holiness  attach  only  to 
our  executive  volitions  and  outward  actions.  We  use  the  term 
voluntary  in  a  much  wider  sense.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  all  our 
internal  moral  affections  are  purely  voluntary.  Many  of  them 
are  of  a  complex  character ;  partly  intellectual,  partly  sentient, 
and  but  partly  voluntary.  Thus  repentance  (in  the  larger  sense 
of'fhe  term)  involves  conviction  of  sin,  which  is  chiefly  intellect- 
ual ;  sorrow  for  sin,  which  is  chiefly  sentient ;  and  a  turning 
from  sin,  which  is  voluntary.  Other  of  pur  mental  affections 
are  holy  or  sinful,  because  they  are  more  or  less  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  This  is  true  of  our  trains  of  thought.  These 
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are  so  much  nnder  the  direction  of  the  will,  that  improper 
thoughts,  when  indulged,  become  sinful  thoughts ;  and  proper 
thoughts  are  holy  thoughts.  And  so  also  of  many  of  our 
sentient  feelings.  We  are  commanded  to  be  of  good  cheer  ;*to 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  to  sympathize  with  those  around  us  in 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys.  The  states  of  mind  here  inculcated 
are  chiefly  sentient ;  and  yet  they  are  so  much  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  that  they  are  with  propriety  enjoined  upon  us, 
and,  when  duly  exercised,  they  are  right,  or  holy. 

I  make  these  explanations,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood. 
When  we  say  that  our  holy  and  sinful  affections  are  in  their 
natures  active,  and  to  some  extent  voluntary,  we  do  not  confine  siu 
and  holiness  to  our  mere  executive  volitions,  or  to  such  internal 
affections  as  are  purely  voluntary ;  but  we  do  understand  that 
into  them  all  the  voluntary  element  more  or  less  enters,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  free  and  active  character,  and  consequently  a 
moral  character.  In  proof  of  the  active,  and  (to  some  extent) 
voluntary  nature  of  holiness  and  s|n,  I  urge,  — 

1.  That  holiness  is  the  subject  of  direct  comfnand^  and  sin  of 
positive  prohibition^  in  th^  Scriptures.  We  are  commanded  to 
be  holy ;  we  are  forbidden  to  be  sinful.  "  Cease  to  do  evil ; 
learn  to  do  well."  This  is  the  substance  of  all  the  commands 
and  prohibitions  of  the  Bible.  Now  though  there  are  various 
things  involved  in  these  commands  and  prohibitions,  they  are  all 
addressed,  obviously,  to  our  active  nature*s ;  and  the  things 
required  or  forbidden  imply  some  exercise  of  will.  The  impera- 
tive phraseology,  Do  thisy  or  Do  that^  or  Thou  shalt  not  do  thisy 
or  TTiou  shaU  not  do  that^  —  impli^  that  there  is  something  to 
be  done,  or  not  done^  —  something  in  which  the  subject  is  sup- 
posed to  be  active. 

.  No  reasonable  parent  ever  requires  that  of  a  child  in  which 
the  child  is  not  regarded  as  free  and  active.  And  none  but  a 
tyrant  ever  requires  that  of  a  subject,  in  which  the  subject  is  not 
free  and  active.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  king  of  Timbuo- 
too  or  Fezzan,  if  he  should  command  his  sable  subjects  to  be- 
come instantly  white  ?  Or  what  would  be  thought  of  any  other 
king,  who  should  command  his  subjects,  under  penalty  of  death, 
to  change  their  very  natures,  —  the  constitution  and  faculties  of 
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tbeir  bodies,  or  their  souls  ?  And  shall  we  charge  upon  the 
Monarchy  of  heaven  a  degree  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  which 
would  disgrace  to  scandal  any  monarchy  on  earth  ?  Shall  we 
suppose  Ood  to  require  that  of  his  intelligent  ci'eatures,  under 
penalty  of  his  eternal  displeasure,  in  which  they  are  not  active, 
mad  over  which  they  have  no  voluqtary  power?  Yet  God  does 
require  his  intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  forsake  every  form 
of  sin,  and  to  practice  all  holiness.  What  then  are  we  to  infer 
as  to  the  natures  of  holiness  and  sin  7  Can  we  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion (if  Ood  is  just)  that  sin  and  holiness,  in  all  their  forms, 
must  be  of  an  active  nature  and  character  ?    But,  — 

2.  God  not  only  issues  commands  and  prohibitions,  but  he 
uses  all  proper  motives  with  his  sinful  creatures,  to  induce  them 
to  forsake  their  sins  and  become  holy.  He  invites  tliem,  entreats 
them,  pleads  and  reasons  with  them,  and  urges  every  motive 
which  ought  to  have  influence  upon  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Now  all  this  implies,  necessarily,  that  hdiness  and  sin  are 
proper  objects  of  persuasion ;  or^  in  other  words,  tliat  they  are 
of  an  active  nature.  On  any  other  supposition,  motives  would 
be  quite  out  of  place,  and  all  attempts  at  persuasion  would  be 
impertinent. 

8.  In  proof  of  the  active  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  we  may 
further  urge  the  testimony  of  conscience.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that  conscience  approves  of  all  that  is  holy  within  us,  and  con* 
demns  what  is  suiful.  But  does  conscience  ever  approve  or 
condemn  us, —  do  we  feel  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or 
punishment,  for  that  in  which  we  have  had  no  active  concern  ? 
Let  any  person  make  the  experiment.  Let  him  try  it  on  him- 
self, or  on  another.  The  African  may  feel,  perhaps,  that  his 
complexion  is  his  misfortune ;  but  endeavor  to  impress  on  him 
a  sense  of  guilt,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is  to  blame,  and 
deserving  of  punishment,  on  account  of  the  color  of  liis  skin, 
and  see  if  you  can  succeed  in  the  undertaking.  But,  why  not  ? 
The  most  ignorant  African  has  sense  enough  to  reply  to  all  your 
arguments :  ^*  I  did  not  make  the  color  of  my  skin.  I  had  no 
active  concern  in  it.  How,  then,  am  I  blameworthy  for  it?'* 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  common  sense  of  all  men  speaks 
out ;  and  to  force  a  theological  dogma,  or  a  philosophical  specu- 
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lation,  in  opposition  to  common  sense,  is  to  encounter  an  invin- 
cible assailant. 

Naturam  expellas  furca^  tamen  usque  recurret.  No  man  ever 
felt  himself  blameworthy,  —  no  man's  conscience  ever  approved 
or  condemned  him,  for  that  in  which  he  was  not  himself  active. 
It  follows,  therefore,  since  our  consciences  do  approve  us  for 
whatever  we  have  that  is  holy,  and  condenm  us  for  all  our  sins, 
that  holiness  and  sin  are  in  their  natures  active. 

4.  In  proof  of  the  same  point,  we  further  urge,  that  it  is  for 
their  deeds  only  that  men  are  to  give  an  account  in  tiie  day  of 
judgment.  "  We  must  all  appear  i)efore  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body^ 
according  to  that  he  hath  done^  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
2  Cor.  V.  10.  "  Who  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds.^^  Rom.  ii.  6.  "  Then  shall  he  reward  every  man, 
according  to  hie  worksJ*  Matt.  xvi.  27.  It  is  evident  from 
these  and  similar  passages,  that  all  the  holiness  of  men,  and  all 
their  sins,  are  to  be  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  deeds  or  works  ; 
which  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  in  all  their  holiness 
and  sin  they  are  active. 

The  Apostle  John  has  given  us  a  definition  of  sin,  in  which 
the  same  view  is  presented.  ^^  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the 
law."  And  lest  this  might  not  be  thought  sufficiently  explicit, 
he  tells  us,  in  the  same  verse,  what  he  means  by  a  transgression 
of  the  law.  It  is  actively  to  commit  sin.  ^^  He  that  committeth 
sin  transgresseth  also  the  law."    1  John  iii.  4. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  views  above  exhibited,  that  they 
leave  wholly  out  of  the  account,  our  sin  of  nature.  Our  very 
natures,  some  Jtell  us,  are  sinful;  —  so  sinful,  that  without  a 
change  in  them,  we  can  no  more  perform  a  good  action  than  a 
lion  can  become  a  lamb,  or  a  viper  a  dove.  This  sinful  nsU^re 
is  represented  as  the  very  fountain  of  corruption,  out  of  which 
all  actual  transgressions  flow,  and  without  which  there  could  be 
110  sin  in  the  world. 

Before  replying  directly  to  this  objection,  let  us  ascertain  more 
specifically  how  much  is  meant  by  it.  We  hold  to  the  doctrine 
of  natural  and  entire  depravity  ;  —  that  men  are  the  subjects  of 
a  natural  bias  or  tendency  to  evil,  under  the  influence  of  which 
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sin  is  nahiral  to  them.  They  fall  into  it  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  existence,  and  persist  in  it  till  renewed  by  sovereign  grace. 
And  if  the  advocates  of  a  sinful  nature  mean  by  it  an  active 
natwrCj  —  something  which  stirs  itself  freely,  spontaneously, 
actively,  sinfully ;  we  agree  with  them  in  respect  to  that.  But 
to  the  notion  of  a  sinful  nature  which  is  not  active,  —  which  is 
back  of  everything  active  within  us,  —  the  origin  of  all  actual 
transgression,  and  without  a  change  of  which  no  good  action 
can  possibly  be  performed ;  we  have  very  strong  objections. 

1.  This  theory  presents  us  with  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
sin.  There  is  one  kind  of  sin  in  which  we  are  active,  and  for 
which  we  feel  guilty,  and  are  conscious  of  deserving  blame  and 
punishment.  There  is  another  kind  of  sin  in  wliich  we  have 
had  no  active  concern,  and  for  which  we  never  feel  guilty.  We 
.may  regard  our  sinful  nature  as  our  calamity,  but  can  never 
think  of  it  as  our  fault,  our  crime,  for  which  we  may  justly  be 
blamed  and  punished. 

2.  The  theory  here  examined  makes  God  the  responsible  author 
of  sin,  —  at  least  of  that  sin  which  attaches  to  our  nature,  and 
which  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  the  rest.  If  Gtod  is  not 
its  responsible  author,  who  is  ?  Certainly  we  have  had  no  active 
concern  in  its  origination.  It  was  bom  with  us ;  it  attaches  to 
the  very  constitution  of  our  souls ;  and  must  be  charged,  for 
ought  I  see,  upon  the  great  Author  of  our  Being. 

3.  The  theory  under  consideration  divests  us  entirely  and 
confessedly,  of  all  natural  ability  to  do  our  duty.  We  are  utterly 
disabled.  Until  our  natures  are  changed  —  and  in  this  change  of 
nature  we  are  entirely  passive  —  we  can  no  more  perform  a  good 
action,  than  we  can  fly  without  wings,  or  work  miracles.  Hence, 

4.  The  Bible,  on  this  ground,  is  utterly  at  fault,  in  requiring" 
sinners  to  do  their  duty,  and  in  threatening  them  so  severely  in 
case  they  refuse  to  comply.  It  is  at  fault,  also,  in  urging  motives 
upon  sinners,  to  induce  them  to  do  what  they  have  no  natural 
ability  to  perform.  ^ 

6.  On  this  ground,  ministers  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  for  the 
sinner,  unless  it  be  to  pity  him,  condole  with  him,  pray  for  him, 
aad  commend  him  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  peradventure  may 
have  mercy  upon  him.     Certainly,  mmisters  can  give  no  direc- 
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tions  to  the  sinner,  according  to  this  theory,  exce^^  that  he  "use 
means  with  such  a  nature  as  he  has,  and  wait  and  pray  for  Grod 
to  change  it 

6.  I  object  again  to  the  theory  in  question,  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Tliis  theory  accounts 
for  all  sin  by  referring  it  to  a  sinful  nature,  and  denies  that 
actual  sin  can  be  conceived  of  as  possible  on  any  other  grounds. 
How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  first  sin  of  the  rebel  angels, 
and  for  that  of  our  first  parents  ?  Did  their  first  sin.  arise  from 
a  sinful  nature  ?    Again,  — 

7.  This  theory  involves  a  palpable  absurdity^  —  that  of  suppos- 
ing a  sin  before  the  first  sin,  and  without  which  the  first  sin 
could  never  have  been  committed. 

But  I  will  pursue  this  theory  no  further.  It  is  a  theory  not 
of  the  Bible,  but  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  philosophical  theory,  or 
Tather  a  very  unphUosophical  one,  of  stating  and  defending  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  (xospel.  The  views  of  holiness  and  sin 
which  have  been  presented  in  this  Lecture  as  being  in  their 
natures  free  and  active,  run  clear  of  all  the  above  objections,  and 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Bible,  with  sound  philosophy, 
and  with  common  sense.  And  these  views  we  deem  of  great 
importance  to  the  gospel  minister ;  and  that  for  two  reasons : 

1.  On  this  ground,  he  will  be  able  to  present  the  gospel 
urgently  and  faithfully,  without  involving  himself  in  perpetual 
inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions.  He  can  urge  unregen- 
erate  men  to  repent  and  make  to  themselves  new  hearts^  believing 
that  tlie  change  to  which  they  are  urged  is  one  in  which  they 
are  themselves  active,  and  which  they  have  the  natural  ability  to 
accomplish.  But  suppose  sin  to  enter  into  the  very  constitution 
of  the  soul,  so  that  the  sinner  is  not  active  in  it,  or  in  the  radi- 
cal, original  part  of  it,  and  has  no  power  of  any  kind  to  turn 
from  it  and  become  holy  ;  and  the  preacher  who  so  understands 
the  subject,  must  either  cease  to  preach  as  the  apostles  did,  and 
urge  sinners  to  repentance,  or  he  must  involve  himself  in  per- 
petual inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions.  For  if  we  exhort 
the  sinner  with  one  breath  to  repent,  and  with  the  next  tell  him 
that  he  is  utterly  disabled  and  has  no  power  of  any  kind  to  turn 
from  his  sins  and  do  his  duty ;  we  may  urge  what  we  please  in 
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self-justificatioii,  he  will  say,  and  say  truly,  that  we  contradict  at 
one  time  what  we  assert  at  another,  and  that  we  preach  incon- 
sistently and  absurdly.  And  with  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  we  shall  be  little  likely  to  secure  his  confidence  or  to  do 
him  good. 

2.  The  views  which  have*  been  exhibited  are  also  important, 
because  they  furnish  the  only  ground  on  which  the  minister  of 
Christ  can  meet  and  direct  the  anxious  inquirer.  An  inquiring 
sinner  comes  to  me  with  the  question  of  the  jailer,  ^^  Sir,  what 
mu^t  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  X  answer,  as  the  apostle  did,  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  But  he 
replies,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  cannot  believe.  I  have  not  been  regen-  • 
crated.  I  am  in  a  state  of  sin.  I  have  no  ability  or  capacity  to 
change  my  heart  and  become  holy.  You  have  told  me  so  a 
thousand  times.  And  why  do  you  direct  me  to  the  performance 
of  that,  which  you  insist  that  I  have  no  power  to  do  ?  '*  To  an 
appeal  such  as  this,  what  could  I  reply  ?  Manifestly  nothing, — 
unless  I  necede  from  the  ground  of  the  apostle,  and  tell  him,  at 
the  risk  of  his  soul's  salvation,  to  dp  what  he  can,  and  Grod  per- 
adventiire  will  do  the  rest ;  to  seek  and  use  means  with  such  a 
heart  as  he  has,  and  wait  for  God  to  give  him  a  better  heart 

But  on  the  ground  taken  in  this  Lecture,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  directing  the  inquiring  sinner.  If  sin  and  holiness  are  in  their 
natures  active,  and  the  change  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is 
an  active  change,  which  the  sinner  is  naturally  able  and  under 
obligations  to  accomplish,  so  that  he  needs  the  Spirit,  not  to  give 
him  any  new  natural  powers,  but  rather  to  incline  him  to  use  the 
powers  he  has  in  a  proper  manner ;  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
addressing  him  just  as  the  Bible  does.  ^^  Cease  to  do  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  well."  "  Choose  life."  "  Make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit."    "  Repent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel." 

But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  active  nature  of  sin  and 
holiness.  We  now  take  anotlier  step  in  tli6  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  remark  that  all  holiness  is  comprised  in  impartial 
benevolence  or  disinterested  love  ;  and  all  sin  in  selfishness.  By 
impartial,  disinterested  love,  we  mean  a  love  to  being  in  general^ 
and  to  all  beings  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  in  proportion 
*to  their  perceived  wortliiness.    It  fixes  upon  God  above  all,  be- 
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cause  he  is  infinitely  more  worthy  than  all  other  beings  ;  and  it 
fixes  on  created  beings,  and  on  self  among  the  rest,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  perceived  worthiness.  This  holy,  impartial,  disinter- 
ested love  is  supposed  to  be  the  primary  ingrediefUy  the  element 
of  all  holiness.  It  lies  at  the  foundation,  it  constitutes  the  basis, 
of  every  holy  affection.    The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evident, 

1.  From  what  is  said  in  Scripture  as  to  the  character  of  God. 
"  God  is  love,^^  His  whole  moral  character  is  comprised  in,  and 
may  be  resolved  into,  holy,  disinterested  love.  His  justice,  his 
mercy,  his  truth,  his  faithfulness,  indeed  every  moral  perfection 
of  his  nature,  are  but  varied  manifestations  of  benevolence.   But 

•  holiness  is  of  the  same  pure  and  excellent  nature  everywhere, 
and  if  all  the  holiness  of  God  may  be  resolved  into  benevolence, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  holiness  of  creatures.  It  is  believed  that 
every  holy  affection,  if  carefully  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  have 
its  primary  ingredient,  its  element,  in  holy  love. 

2.  The  law  of  God,  in  the  most  summary  expression  of  it, 
requires  nothing  but  love.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'* 
It  is  evident  from  this  important  fact,  that  the  spirit,  the  element, 
of  every  duty  and  of  every  form  of  holiness  is  love.     He  who 

*  possesses  this  spirit  and  exemplifies  it  in  every  proper  way  fulfills 
the  whole  law,  and  does  his  whole  duty. 

8.  On  this  point  other  passages  of  Scripture  are  full  and  deci- 
sive. Our  Saviour,  having  repeated  the  two  great  injunctions 
of  the  law,  requiring  us  to  love  God  supremely  and  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  adds,  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets."  Matt  xxii.  40.  The  Apostle  Paul  rep- 
resents this  holy,  impartial  love,  as  "the  bond  of  perfection," 
"  the  end  of  the  commandment,"  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
He  moreover  assures  us  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that  what- 
ever else  a  man  may  do  or  have,  if  he  have  not  charity^  or  holy 
love,  he  is  nothing.* 

And  as  all  holy  affections  are  essentially  benevolent,  so  all 
sinful  ones  may  be  resolved  into  selfishness.    By  selfishness  we 

•See  Col.  iU.  14.    1  Tim.  i.  5.    Bom.  xlii.  10.    1  Cor.  xili.  1-^. 
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mean,  not  that  instinctive  desire  of  happiness,  which  is  a  mere 
feeling,  and  which  no  one  can  or  should  repress  ;  nor  that  love 
of  ourselves  which  we  are  bound  to  exercise,  as  being  parts  of 
the  great  whole  ;  nor  that  care  and  interest  which  every  one  is 
bound  to  take  in  respect  to  his  own  proper  concerns,  without 
needlessly  interfering  with  those  of  his  neighbors.  But  by  self- 
ishness we  do  mean  a  supreme  love  of  self;  a  setting  up  of  self 
above  everything  else,  making  it  a  central  point,  and  estimating 
other  objects'chiefly,  if  not  solely,  as  they  bear  upon  this.  Self- 
ishness, in  this  sense,  is  the  opposite  of  that  benevolence  which 
comprises  all  holiness,  and  consequently  may  be  regarded  as 
comprising  all  sin.  As  every  holy  affection  may  be  resolved  into 
benevolence,  so  envy,  avarice,  pride,  revenge,  and  every  other 
suiful  affection  may  be  resolved  into  selfishness.  To  be  selfish, 
in  the  sense  explained,  is,  in  spirit^  to  break  every  command  of 
God,  and  to  indulge  a  temper  which  is  the  root  and  element  of 
all  wickedness. 


Remarks. 

1.  In  prizing  his  own  glory  above  every  other  object,  God  is 
not  selfish.  His  glory  is  intrinsically  of  more  value  than  every 
other  object ;  and  lience  impartial,  disinterested  love  requires 
him  thus  to  regard  it. 

2.  As  holiness  is  everywhere  the  same  in  essence,  it  varies  only 
in  respect  to  its  objects.  Holy  affections  assume  different  forms 
and  take  different  names,  according  as  they  are  put  forth  in  view 
of  different  objects.  Thus,  the  same  kind  of  affection  which,  in 
view  of  God's  holy  character,  is  complacent  love,  will  be  penitence, 
in  view  of  personal  sin  ;  gratitude,  in  view  of  a  benefactor ;  trust, 
in  view  of  the  Saviour ;  submission,  in  view  of  the  claims  of 
God's  government ;  and  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  in  view  of  lost 
sinners.  The  object  of  the  holy  affection  changes,  and  with  it 
the  name  and  form  of  the  affection ;  but  its  nature  is  always 
the  same  at  bottom,  —  in  its  element,  it  is  always  holy,  disinter- 
ested love. 

3.  The  views  here  presented  of  holiness  and  of  sin,  as  consist- 

40 
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ing  essentially  in  beneyolence  and  selfishness,  go  to  confirm  the 
statements  previously  made  as  to  the  active  nature  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  benevolence  or 
selfishness  which  is  not  active*  A  passive  benevolence,  a  passive 
selfidmess,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SIN. 

From  very  ancient  times,  the  human  mind  has  been  exercised 
with  inquiries  and  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  evil.  As  long  ago 
as  the  days  of  the  prophets,  the  Persian  magi  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  two  opposite  divinities,  the  god  of  light  and  the  god  of 
darkness  ;  the  author  of  good  and  the  author  of  evil.  It  was  to 
contradict  this  error  that  God  says,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the 
same  chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  by  name, 
and  predicts  his  conquest  of  Babylon :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else.  There  is  no  God  beside  me.  I  form  the 
light  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the 
Lord  do  all  these  things."    Isa.  xlv.  7. 

The  old  Greek  philosophers  had  their  speculations  and 
hypotheses  on  the  same  subject  It  was  the  difficulties  of  it, 
among  other  things,  which  led  Epicurus  into  atheism.  His  mode 
of  reasoning  was  as  follows :  "  God  either  has  the  will,  but  not 
the  power,  to  prevent  evil ;  or  he  has  the,  power,  but  not  the 
will ;  or  he  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  will.  If  he  has  the 
will,  but  not  the  power,  he  is  impotenty  which  cannot  be  true  of 
God.  If  he  has  the  power,  but  not  the  will,  he  is  malignant^ 
which  is  equally  foreign  from  GK)d.  If  he  has  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power,  he  is  both  malignant  and  impotent^  and  therefore 
is  not  God.  If  he  has  both  the  will  and  the  power,  which  alone 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  God,  whence  then  is  evil  ?  and  why 
doth  he  not  remove  it."  * 

The  Oriental  or  Gnostic  'philosophy  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
It  had  infected  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation  previ- 

*  In  Lactantios  de  Ira  DeL    Cap.  13. 
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ous  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  began  to  threaten  and  to  corrupt 
the  Christian  community,  even  under  the  ministry  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  root  of  most  of  the  Gnostic  errors  lay  in  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  evil.  These  philosophers  believed  matter  to 
be  essentially  evil,  and  the  source  of  all  the  evils  that  exist. 
Hence,  they  did  not  regard  this  material  world  as  the  work  of  a 
good  being,  but  of  some  evil  and  inferior  divinity.  Their  views 
of  matter  led  them  to  practice  '^  a  voluntary  humility  and  neg- 
lecting of  the  body."  Col.  ii.  23.  They  also  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  believing  in  none  but  a  spiritual  resurrection, 
and  that  in  respect  to  Christians  this  was  "  past  already.''  2  Tim. 
ii.  18.  They  denied  too  (or  a  portion  of  them  did),  that  our 
Saviour  had  a  real  body,  insisting  that  he  lived  and  died  and  rose 
again  only  in  appearance.  It  was  this  form  of  the  error  which 
led  the  Apostle  John  to  insist  so  strenuously  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  " come  in  the  flesh^^  and  that  he  had  not  only  seen  but 
"  handled  the  Word  of  life."  1  John  i.  1 ;  iv.  2.  These  Gnos- 
tic errors,  which  troubled  the  church  under  various  forms  for 
the  first  two  or  three  hundred  years,  all  had  a  common  character 
and  origin.  They  arose  from  the  restless  inquiries  of  the  human 
mind  as  to  the  origin  of  evil. 

The  Manichean  heresy  originated  in  the  same  vexed  question, 
and  was  a  mingling  of  the  Persian  dualism  with  Christian  Gnos- 
ticism. The  system  of  Manes  rested  on  the  assumption  of  two 
everlasting  kingdoms,  coexisting  and  bordering  on  each  other, — 
the  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  —  tlie  former 
under  the  dominion  of  God,  the  latter  under  the  dominion  of 
Hyle,  or  matter.  Manes  threw  away  the  Old  Testament  entirely, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  New,  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
Paraclete^  the  promised  Comforter  from  heaven. 

There  were  those  in  the  early  church  who,  from  their  dread  of 
Gnosticism,  were  led  into  error  in  the  opposite  direction.  They 
regarded  all  sin  among  men  as  the  fruit  of  demoniacal  agency. 
This,  with  other  things,  led  to  the  general  practice  of  exorcism. 
Before,  any  were  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  cliurch,  their  evil 
spirits  must  be  ejected. 

I  have  presented  these  historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  in  one  view  how  much  and  how  long  the  human  mind 
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has  been  laboring  on  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  wonderful.  The  question  is  a  diflScult  one  ;  per- 
haps the  most  diflScult  that  ever  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
Believing  as  we  do  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  —  a  being  of 
infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  —  it  would  not  be  diflBcult 
to  demonstrate,  if  we  had  no  facts  to  guide  and  correct  our  rea- 
sonings, that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  sin  or  misery  in  die 
universe.  For  is  not  God  wise  enough  so  to  form  his  plans  as 
to  secure  universal  holiness  and  happiness  ?  Is  he  not  good 
enough  to  prefer  such  a  plan  as  this  ?  And  has  he  not  power 
enough  to  execute  it  ?  How  then  can  there  be  sin,  or  misery,  or 
evil  of  any  kind,  under  the  government  of  the  Supreme  Being  ? 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  moral  demonstration.  And  yet, 
when  we  rise  from  it  and  look  about  us,  we  find  this  to  be  a  sinful 
and  a  miserable  world,  —  "a  vale  of  tears  and  a  field  of  blood." 

There  are  some,  we  know,  who  would  cut  the  knot,  instead  of 
untying  it.  They  deny  the  existence  of  evil  altogether.  "  There 
is  that,  to  be  sure,  which  we  call  evil ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  real  sin  or  wrong  anywhere.  One  man  does 
the  will  of  God  as  much  as  another,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  all 
are  good  alike."  It  is  remarkable  that  men  of  this  stamp  are  as 
quick  to  resent  personal  affronts  and  injuries  as  any  others.  And 
a  fit  of  the  cholic  or  the  gout  might  soon  satisfy  them  that  suf- 
fering was  something  more  than  a  name. 

The  principal  questions  which  now  agitate  the  church  in 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  sin,  are  the  two  following: 

1.  Did  sin  enter  the  universe  because  God  was  not  able  to 
prevent  it,  in  consistency  with  the  free-agency  of  his  creatures  ? 
Or,  •  . 

2.  Did  sin  enter  because  God — perceiving  that  he  could  over- 
rule its  existence  for  a  gi-eater  good — was  pleased  to  permit  it? 

There  may  be  speculatists,  here  and  there,  who  come  not  under 
either  of  these  categories.  There  may  be  those  who  say  that  sin 
entered  the  universe  through  the  agency  of  creatures  exclusive- 
ly j  —  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  this  is  to  deny 
the  universal  providence  of  God,  and  contradict  a  thousand 
declarations  of  the  Bible.  There  may  be  others  who  go  to  the 
otlier  extreme  and  say,  that  sin  was  introduced,  not  by  the  per- 
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mission  of  God,  but  by  direct  causation.  "  I  form  the  light  and 
create  dao'kness;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil;  I  the  Lord  do 
all  these  things."  But  how  does  God  "  create  evil  ?  "  By  a 
special  exercise  of  power,  such  as  he  put  forth  when  he  created 
the  world  ?  Or  is  he  said  to  cause^  to  create^  that  which  comes 
to  pass  in  the  regular  course  of  his  providence,  and  which  he 
p&ts  forth  no  special  effort  to  prevent  ?  It  is  in  this  latter  sense, 
undoubtedly,  that  God  is  sometimes  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  hardr 
en  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  create  evil.  Pursuing  the  courses 
they  do,  men's  hearts  become  hard  tmder  the  providence  of  Godj 
and  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  prevent  it.  Another  phraseol- 
ogy, however,  is  very  often  used  in  the  Bible,  implying  a  suffer- 
once  of  evil,  a  permission  of  it,  rather  than  a  direct  causation. 
"  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
way."  Acts  xiv.  16.  "  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts* 
lusts."  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12.  He  ^^gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind."    Rom.  i.  28. 

Setting  aside  these  extremists,  therefore,  we  come  back  to  the 
two  questions  above  propounded :  Did  sin  enter  the  universe 
because  God  was  not  able  to  prevent  it,  in  consistency  with  the 
free  agency  of  his  creatures  ?  Or,  did  it  enter  because  God  — 
perceiving  that  he  could  overrule  its  existence  for  a  greater 
good  —  was  pleased  to  permit  it?  The  first  of  these  questions 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Arminian  writers  gen- 
erally, and  by  some  Universalists  and  infidels.*  It  has  been 
answered  in  the  negative  by  Calvinists,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion ;  who,  consequently,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  other 
hypothesis,  in  accounting  for  the  introduction  of  sin.f 

*  Thus  Heylln,  an  Arminian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says :  "  God  neither  did  de<a«e 
sin,  as  a  means  or  method  of  which  he  could  make  use,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  permit  it,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  considering  that  he  that  doth  permit,  having  power  to  hinder,  is 
guilty  of  the  evil  that  doth  follow  on  It."  —  5w»i.  of  Chris.  Theol.  p.  86. 

The  Chevalier  Ramsey,  a  Universalist,  says :  "  God  did  not  certainly  know  that  his  crea- 
tures would  fall ;  and  if  he  had  known  it,  he  cotUd  not  have  hindered  it,  consistently  with 
their  free  agency." 

In  BeUamy's  Works,  first  edition,  vol.  11.  p.  106,  Mr.  Chubh  argues  that  God  could  not  have 
prevented  moral  evil,  b^it  by  "  preventing  himself  from  making  such  creatures  as  we  are." 
}Fork8j  p.  268,  Bosseau  says :  "  Man,  be  patient.  The  evils  you  suffer  are  a  necessary  eflfeot 
of  nature.  The  eternal  and  beneficent  Being  would  have  beeu  glad  to  exempt  you  frt>m  them. 
The  reason  why  he  has  not  done  better  is,  that  he  could  not.  —  Letter  to  Voltaire. 

t  Calvin. — "  Tliat  In  not  done  witJumt  God's  will,  which  yet  is  contrary  to  his  will ;  because 
it  would  not  be  done  if  he  did  not  permit  it.    And  this  permission  is  not  involuntary,  but 
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With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  theories  here  proposed  viz., 
God's  inability  to  exclude  sin,  it  is  plain  that  its  existence,  on 
this  ground,  involves  no  mystery.    The  introduction  of  sin  into 

Toluntary.  Nor  would  hU  goodness  permlt^the  perpetration  of  any  evil,  unless  his  omnipo- 
tence were  able  even  from  evil  to  ednoe  good.''— /twMtu^,  book  i.  ehap.  18,  seo.  3. 

Archbishop  Ushbr.— "  God  is  said  to  permit  sin,  because  \€  could^  by  his  grace,  hinder 
and  prevent  tin,  that  none  should  be  committed.'' — Sttm  and  Sttbatance  of  the  Chris.  Religiont 
p.  62. 

Charnook.— "Sin  entered  the  world,  either  God  willing  the  permission  of  it,  or  not 
willing  the  permission  of  it.  The  latter  cannot  be  said;  for  then  the  creature  is  more  pow- 
erftil  than  God,  and  can  do  that  which  God  will  not  permit.  God  can,  if  he  be  pleased,  banish 
all  sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the  world.  He  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  ofangeU^  and  the 
faU  of  man.    They  did  not  sin^  whether  he  would  or  no."  —  WorkSf  folio  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

Bates.—"  The  Divine  power  could  have  preserved  man  in  his  integrity,  either  by  laying 
a  restraint  on  the  apostate  angels,  that  they  should  never  have  made  an  attempt  upon  him, 
or  by  keeping  the  understanding  waking  and  vigilant  to  discover  the  danger  of  the  tempta- 
tion, and  by  fortifying  the  will  and  rendering  it  impenetrable  to  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan, 
without  any  pr^udice  to  its  freedom.—  WorkSf  vol.  i.  212. 

John  Howr.— "  God  made  man  upright;  but  he  must  needs  fall  to  his  own  Inventions 
to  mend  it,  and  try  if  he  could  not  make  to  himself  a  better  state  than  God  had  made  for  him. 
It  was  never  to  be  expected  from  the  Divine  goodness  that  he  should  by  almighty,  extraor- 
dinary  power  have  prevented  this  "; — necessarily  implying  that  God  could  have  prevented 
it.—  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  120. 

KiDGLBY.— "  God  might  have  prevented  the  Jtrst  entrance  qf  sin  into  the  world,  by  his 
immediate  interposore,  and  so  have  kept  man  upright  as  well  as  made  him  so.  Yet  let  it  be 
eonsidered  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  this,  and  therefore  might,  without  any  reflection  on 
his  holiness,  leave  an  innocent  creature  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  will." — Body  of  Divinity, 
vol.  i.  p.  161. 

Dr.  Gill.  — "God  could  have  kept  the  serpent  out  of  the  garden,  and  he  could  have 
hindered  the  temptation  fh>m  having  any  influence  upon  our  first  parents ;  but  this  he  did 
not;  nor  did  he  withhold  Adam  ftY>m  sinning;  which  he  could  have  done," -^  Body  of  Divinity, 
p.4d4. 

Fresidekt  Willaro.— "  Cfod  could  have  (usisted  Adam,  and  kept  him  ;butJiedid  not." 
Body  qf  Divinity,  p.  179. 

President  Edwards.— "Objectors  may  say  that  God  cannot  always  prevent  men's 
sins,  unless  he  act  contrary  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  destroying  men's 
liberty.  But  will  they  deny  that  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  God  could  possibly  invent 
and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and  have  kept  them  before  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  have  influenced  all  mankind  to  continue  In  their  obedience,  as  the 
elect  angels  have  done,  without  destroying  their  liberty?—  Decrees  and  Election,  sect.  19. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  here  from  Drs.  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  wrote 
and  published  Discourses  on  "  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin,"  which  are 
contained  in  their  Works. 

Dr.  Dwight.  — "  God  has  actually  preserved  some  of  the  angels  from  falling,  and  will 
preserve  the  spirits  of  Just  men  made  perfect;  and  this  has  been  and  will  be  done,  without 
infringing  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course  he  couldjust  as  easily  have  preserved 
Adam  J^om  falling,  without  ii\fHnging  on  his  moral  agency."  —  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  623. 

Dr.  Knapf.  —  "  God  foresaw  the  existence  of  evil,  and  permits  it ;  but  so  fkr  as  it  is  evil 
he  can  never  have  pleasure  in  it,  or  himself  promote  or  favor  it.  He  has  admitted  it  into  his 
general  plan,  because  he  can  make  it,  in  connection  with  other  things,  the  means  of  a  good, 
which,  without  it,  either  could  not  be  eflbcted  at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  well,  as  by  its  being 
permitted."—  !Z%coto^,  vol.  1.  p.  523. 

Dr.  Payson.— "  Why  God  should  permit  angels  or  men  to  fall,  we  cannot  tell.  That  he 
did  permit  them  to  fall  is  certain;  because,  had  he  thought  proper,  he  could  doubtless  have 
prevented  their  apostcisy."^'-'  Sermons,  vol.  1.  p.  43. 

Dr.  Ltman  Bekcher.— "  God  loves  holiness,  and  he  abhors  sin,  and  ufos  able  to  prevent 
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the  uuirerse  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  dark  and  myste- 
rious event.  But  what  mystery  in  the  taking  place  of  that  which 
God  could  not  prevent  ?  What  mystery  in  the  entrance  of  that 
inta  his  dominions,  to  exclude  whicli  had  been  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  ? 

Again ;  on  this  ground  there  is  no  propriety  in  speaking  of 
God's  permission  of  sin.  It  has  been  customary  in  all  ages  for 
Orthodox  ministers  to  use  this  phraseology.  But  on  the  theory 
wo  are  considering,  there  is  no  propriety  in  it.  Why  tell  of 
God's  permitting  that  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
had  no  power  to  prevent  ?  As  well  might  we  be  said  to  permit 
the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  the  return  of  winter  and 
summer  in  their  seasons. 

Dr.  D wight  (in  a  passage  just  quoted  in  a  note)  infers  God's 
ability  to  preserve  Adam  in  innocence,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
hitherto  kept  the  elect  angels  from  sin,  and  will  keep  them  and 
the  glorified  saints  in  heaven  forever.  And  the  argument  we 
think  a  sound  one.  But  there  is  a  stronger  argument  thau 
this,  —  an  argument  based  on  the  conversion  of  sinners.  If  God 
can  overcome  the  innate  depravity  of  the  natural  heart ;  cau 
turn  back  the  perverted  currents  of  the  ruined  soul,  —  in  other 
words,  can  convert  a  sinner^  —  and  yet  do  nothing  inconsistent 
with  his  free  agency ;  surely,  it  might  seem,  he  could  preserve 
a  sinless  being  in  its  integrity,  or  all  sinless  beings,  and  yet  they 
be  free.  If  he  can  recover  lost  souls  without  infringing  upon 
their  freedom,  can  he  not  keep  such  as  are  not  lost  ?  If  he  can 
do  the  greater,  must  he  not  be  able  to  perform  the  less  ? 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  universe,  as  it  was  when  sin  first 
entered  it,  did  not  supply  motive  enough  to  enable  the  Almighty 
to  keep  the  first  transgressors  from  sin.  God  needed  the  motives 
arising  from  the  fall  and  ruin  of  a  portion  of  his  creatures,  to 
enable  him  to  sustain  the  rest.  But  we  ask  in  reply :'  Are  not 
the  motives  in  favor  of  holiness  always  intrinsically  stronger  thau 
those  in  favor  of  sin?  In  other  words,  kre  there  not  always 
stronger  and  better  reasons  for  doing  right  than  for  doing  wrong  ? 
Can  any  sober  person  doubt  this  ?    Hence,  that  the  motives  for 

Us  existence.  He  could  have  forborne  to  create  whom  he  foresaw  would  rebel,  or  Tie  was  able 
to  keep  them  from  faUing,  But  he  did  not  do  it.  Abhorring  sin  with  all  his  heart,  and  able 
to  keep  it  out  of  his  dominions^  he  permitted  it  to  enter."—  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  qf  Oboo- 
kiah,  p.  5. 
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the  right  may  appecvr  the  stronger,  maj  strike  the  mind  with  the 
greatest  force,  and  consequently  prevail,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  mind  be  prepared  to  receive  thetn,  and  that  they  be  exhibited 
in  their  true  light.  And  could  not  €rod  have  done  all  this  for 
his  creatures  —  done  it  under  any  supposable  circumstances  — 
without  encroaching  upon  their  freedom  ?  Could  he  not  have 
kept  them  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  bias ;  caused  them  to 
see  things  in  their  proper  light,  and  to  feel  tlie  due  force  of 
them ;  and  thus  have  kept  them  from  falling  into  sin  ? 

The  theory  that  God  could  not,  by  the  presentation  of  motives, 
have  kept  his  creatures  from  falling  into  sin,  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  According  to  this  theory,  the  beings  who  first  fell,  fell 
from  the  want  of  motives  to  sustain  them.  The  universe  as  it 
then  was  did  not  furnish  motives  sufficient  tQ  enable  the  Almighty 
to  h(dd  them  up.  And  yet,  on  the  same  theory,  in  rtie  very  act 
of  their  fall  tiiey  overcame,  such  powerful  motives,  and  broke 
through  so  many  and  endearing  obligations,  as  to  render  them- 
selves hopelessly  guilty  and  deserving  of  eternal  condemnation. 
The  theory  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  itself.  If  one  part  of 
it  is  true  the  other  cannot  be.  If  the  angels  fell  through  such  a 
deficiency  of  motive  that  it  was  not  possible  even  for  the  Almighty 
to  sustain  them,  it  would  seem  that  they  could  not  be  very  crim- 
inal for  their  transgression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their  fall  was 
exceedingly  criminal,  —  so  criminal  as  justly  to  expose  them  to 
eternal  condemnation  (which  all  but  tlie  Universalists  believe) 
then  they  must  have  resisted  and  overcome  a  vast  amount  of 
motive,  —  motives  enough,  surely,  had  they  been  set  home  by 
accompanying  Divine  influences,  to  have  restrained  them  effect- 
ually from  sin. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  this  argument  further.  The  supposi- 
tion that  Gk>d  could  not  have  kept  the  original  transgressors  of 
his  law  from  sin  without  destroying  their  freedom,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  Divine  perfections ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain 
declarations  of  Scripture ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  entire  provi- 
dential control  over  the  moral  world.  In  short,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  very  Godhead,  and  should  never  be  admitted  by  those 
who  look  up  to  him  as  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  world. 

It  follows,  then,  that  God  covM  have  excluded  sin  from  his 
41 
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dominions,  but  did  not  He,  withoat  donbt,  afforded  to  the 
original  transgressors  all  that  light  and  support  which  were  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  continue  their  free  moral  agency  and  make 
them  responsible ;  but  those  special  restraints  which,  in  a  season 
of  temptation,  he  might  have  afforded,  and  which  were  needed 
to  hold  them  back  from  sin,  he,  for  wise  reasons,  withheld.  In 
other  words,  he  permitted  them  to  sin.  Why  ?  When  he  might 
have  excluded  sin  forever  from  his  dominions,  why  did  he  suffer 
it  to  enter  ? 

Not,  certainly,  because  he  loves  it;  for  he  hates  it  with  a 
perfect  hatred. 

Not  because  he  felt  indifferent  in  regard  to  it ;  for  in  such  a 
case  he  could  not  have  been  indifferent 

Neither  because  sin  is  a  direct  means  of  good,  or  has  any 
tendency  to  good ;  for  all  its  tendencies  are  the  other  way. 

I  know  not  how  to  answer  the  question  before  us  but  by  falling 
back  on  the  second  of  the  theories  suggested  above :  God  per- 
mitted sin  to  enter  his  dominions,  because  he  saw  that  he  could 
so  turn  it  against  itself  as  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  an  overbal- 
ancing amount  of  good,  —  because  he  saw  that,  by  overruling, 
counteracting,  and  crushing  it,  and  redeeming  a  portion  of  his 
creatures  from  it-he  could  make  a  brighter  exhibition  of  his 
glory,  and  better  promote  the  good  of  tlie  universe,  than  would 
be  possible  in  any  other  way.  Without  sin  there  would  have 
been  no  redemption.  The  great  work  of  redeeming  mercy  had 
not  been  needed,  and  could  never  have  been  known  ;  and  the 
superior  lustre  of  the  Divine  character,  beaming  forth  from  that 
noble  work,  had  been  shut  out  from  the  view  of  creatures  forever. 

God,  we  are  told,  hath  made  all  things  for  himself.  With  him, 
his  own  glory  —  involving,  as  it  does,  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe — is,  as  it  ^  should  be,  the  grand  object  If,  therefore, 
God  saw  in  eternity  that  he  could  best  glorify  himself  in  redemp- 
tion,— and  there  could  have  been  no  redemption  without  sin, — 
then  &  sufGicient  reason  is  furnished  for  the  permission  of  sin. 

That  the  work  of  redemption  is  God's  best  and  noblest  work, 
in  that  it  best  exhibits  his  character,  and  sheds  forth  the  efful- 
gence of  his  glory,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  much  as  this  is 
intimated  in  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Aighestj^^  in  that  there  is  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  towards  men."  Lnke  ii.  14.  The  other  works 
of  God  are  not,  indeed,  unworthy  of  him,  nor  are  they  silent  in 
showing  forth  his  praise.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handiwork."  The 
works  of  creation  and  providence  display  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God,  his  mighty  power,  and  his  general  goodness  ;  and  before 
redemption  was  revealed,  the  flames  of  the  pit  below  had  flashed 
upon  the  universe  the  terrors  of  his  justice.  But  as  yet,  the 
heart  of  the  Deity  had  not  been  opened.  His  mercy,  his  tender- 
ness, his  compassion,  his  long-suffering,  his  forbearance,  towards 
self-destroyed  and  self-destroying  enemies,  had  not  been  exhib- 
ited. It  was  left  for  the  work  of  redemption  to  do  this,  and  thus 
to  spread  abroad  the  glory  of  the  Divine  character  forever. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
heavenly  beings  are  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  perfections  and  character.  The  more  they  know  of  God, 
the  more  they  love  him ;  and  the  more  they  know  and  love  him, 
the  more  they  enjoy  him.  But  if  this  be  so,  who  can  estimate 
how  much  more  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven  know  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  how  much  more  they  love  and  enjoy  him, 
in  consequence  of  redemption?  Who  can  estimate  the  vast 
increase  of  happiness  in  heaven, — an  increase  which  in  the  end 
may  far  overbalance  all  the  miseries  which  sin  has  ever  occa- 
sioned, or  ever  will,  —  in  consequence  of  redemption  ? 

We  are  told  by  our  Saviour  that  there  is  "joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  who  need  no  repentance.'*  Luke  xv.  7.  We  learn  from 
this  statement  that  the  joy  of  heaven  is  increased  ninety-nine 
times  and  more — how  much  more  we  know  not  —  by  the 
repentance  of  a  sinner,  beyond  what  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  sin.  In  this  proportion  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
existence  of  sin  may  be  an  ultimate  gain  to  the  universe ;  and 
consequently  that  God  had  the  best  reasons  for  permitting  it. 

That  God  may  in  the  end  overrule  the  existence  of  sin,  and  of 
all  sin,  for  an  overbalancing  amount  of  good,  is  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  we  often  see  him  overruling  particular  sins  in 
this  way  in  the  present  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  sin  of  Joseph's 
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brethren  in  selling  iiim  into  Egypt.  ^^  Ye  thonght  evil  against 
me,  but  Gfo4  meant  it  for  good;^^  and  he  oTerruled  it  for  a 
greater  good.  Take  the  sin  of  Saul  in  persecuting  Dayid.  But 
for  tliese  wicked  persecutions  the  church  of  God  had  never  had 
many  of  the  devoutest,  sweetest,  and  most  instructive  of  the 
Psakns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sin  of  Pharaoh,  in  refus- 
ing to  let  God's  people  go ;  of  llie  sin  of  Haman,in  plotting 
against  the  Jews ;  and  of  the  sin  of  those  who  crucified  the 
Saviour.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  sin  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  wishuig  to  repudiate*  his  wife ;  and  of  the  sin  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth and  her  successors  in  persecuting  the  Puritans.  The  for- 
mer sin  was  overruled  for  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation  into  England  ;  the  latter,  for  the  settlement  of  this 
country  by  the  pious  Pilgrims.  But  if  Gk)d  often  does,  in  this 
life,  overrule  particular  sins  for  a  greater  good,  then  he  may  over- 
rule all  the  sin  which  he  permits  to  exist  in  the  same  way ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  a  reasouable  one  that  he  will.  He  will  bring 
light  out  of  darkness  and  good  out  of  evil.  He  will  cause 
the  wrath  and  wickedness  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  th» 
remainder  of  wrath  he  will  restrain. 

Objections. 

1.  It  has  been  often  said  that  in  taking  this  view  of  the  subject 
we  represent  God  as  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come."  But 
we  do  not  represent  God  as  doing  evil  at  all.  He  acts  from  the 
best  motives  in  the  permission  of  sin.  He  does  what  the  great- 
est good  of  the  whole  requires.  So  far  fix)m  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come,  he  does  good  that  good  may  come.  He  does  that 
which  is  good,  in  a  particular  way,  that  a  greater  good  may 
result,  in  another  way. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that,  on  the  ground  we  have  taken,  sin  is 
a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  But  sin  is  not  a  means 
of  good  at  all.  Means  is  a  relative  term,  standing  connected 
with  some  end,  and  having  a  tendevicy^  an  adapiedness^  to  promote 
that  end.    But  sin  has  no  tendency  to  result  in  good.     All  its 

'  tendencies  are  the  other  way.  And  it  is  only  by  overruling  and 
reverting  its  evil  tendencies,  by  counteracting  and  crushing  it, 
and  redeeming;  its  victims  from  it,  that  sin  becomes  the  necessary 
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occasion  in  providence  —  not  a  means  —  of  good  to  the  universe 
and  of  glory  to  God. 

8.  It  has  been  even  said  that  the  view  we  have  taken  makes 
sin  a  good  thing:  But  no  representation,  certainly,  could  be 
more  fa|se  or  unfounded.  We  represent  sin  as  the  worst  of  all 
thingSj  —  so  base  in  itself  and  so  ruinous  in  its  tendencies  that 
the  Son  of  God  must^die  to  expiate  it,  and  infinite  grace  and 
mercy  are  manifested  in  redeeming  its  victims  from  its  power. 
A  good  thing  could  not  stand  in  the  place  of  sin  and  be  made 
the  occasion,  as  sin  is,  of  showing  forth  redeeming  grace  and 
dying  love.  We  should  not  need  to  be  redeemed  from  a  good 
thing.  The  whole  view  we  have  taken  exhibits  sin  as  the  great- 
est of  all  evils  J  —  as  that  but  for  which  the  Son  of  God  need  not 
have  died,  and  redeeming  mercy  had  never  been  displayed. 

4.  After  all,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  view  we  have  taken  does 
furnish  some  excuse,  some  apology  for  sin.  But  so  the  no^tter 
does  not  seem  to  us ;  and  that  the  question  may  be  fairly  tested, 
let  us  apply  it  to  some  of  those  cases  in  which  we  know  that  God 
has  overruled  particular  acts  of  sin  for  good.  The  murderers  of 
our  Lord,  for  example ;  does  it  furnish  any  excuse  for  them, 
that  God  made  their  sin  the  occasion  of  so  much  blessing  to  the 
world  ?  Who  thanks  the  Jews,  or  the  Romans,  for  what  they 
did  in  this  matter  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  they  were  precisely 
as  guilty  and  as  deserving  of  punishment,  as  though  no  good  had 
resulted  from  their  murderous  deed  ?  .  And  who  thanks  the  per- 
secutors of  the  Pilgrims  for  driving  them  out  of  England,  and 
compelling  them  to  transport  themselves  to  this  Western  world  ? 
Who  thanks  the  emissaries  of  Charles  11.  for  shutting  up  John 
Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail,  where  he  had  leisure,  which  otherwise 
he  never  would  have  taken, for  composing  his  immortal  Pilgrim's 
Progress  ?  And  so  of  every  other  case.  The  fact  that  God  will 
bring  good  out  of  all  the  evil  which  he  permits  furnishes  not 
the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  such  evil.  No  thanks  in  any 
case  to  the  evildoer,  but  all  praise  to  that  wonder-working 
providence  of  God,  which  can  defeat  the  cruel  designs  of  his 
en6mies,  and  turn  that  into  a  blessing  which  they  intended  for 
a  curse. 
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Inferences. 

1.  It  follows  from  this  discussion,  that  the  great  plan  of  provi- 
dence which  God  formed  in  eternity,  and  which  he  is  carrying 
into  effect  in  time,  is  the  best  conceivable.  Some  persons  think 
it  the  best  one  practicable^  but  not  the  best  conceivable,  i  God 
can  conceive  of  something  a  great  deal  better, — of  a  plan  involv- 
ing all  the  good  of  the  present  system,  with  none  of  its  evils  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  it  for  the  very  good  reason  that  ho  could 
not  accomplish  it.  But  we  hold  that  the  present  system  of  provi- 
dence and  grace,  which  God  in  eternity  adopted,  and  which  he 
is  carrying  into  eflfect, — including  the  existence  of  sin  and 
redemption,  —  is  the  best  which  infinite  wisdom  could  conceive ; 
involving  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  exhibition  of  all  the 
DiviQC  perfections  and  attributes,  and  the  highest  good  of  the 
intelligent  universe  as  a  whole.  It  is  thought  that  God  can  con- 
ceive of  a  better  system  than  the  present,  since  he  can  conceive 
of  one  that  shall  embrace  all  the  good  of  the  existing  system  with 
none  of  its  evils.  But  how  can  God  conceive  of  all  the  blessings 
flowing  from  redemption,  and  yet  there  be  no  redemption?  And 
certainly  there  could  be  no  redemption  had  there  been  no  sin  to 
atone  for,  —  no  sinners  to  redeem. 

2.  If  the  present  system  is  the  best,  on  the  whole,  which  Infinite 
wisdom  could  conceive  or  devise,  then  we  may  suppose  that  Ood 
rests  in  it  with  entire  satisfaction.  To  be  sure  it  involves  evils 
many  and  great ;  but  then  these  are  but  incidental  evils,  —  inci- 
dental in  some  way  to  tlie  greatest  good.  It  involves  much 
which,  in  itself  considered,  a  benevolent  God  cannot  contemplate 
without  pain ;  but  then  this  pain,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  more 
tlian  incidental  pain,  —  incidental  in  some  way  to  his  own  high- 
est happiness.  And  this  is  the  only  view  of  the  case  which  is  at 
all  consistent  with  the  infinite  ble^edness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
To  suppose  him  to  be  under  Hie  dreadful  necessity  of  seeing  and 
suffering  a  vagt  amount  of  evil  which  he  is  unablo  to  prevent,  and 
of  doing  for  the  universe,  not  the  best  that  he  would,  but  only 
the  best  that  he  can,  is  obviously  degrading  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  that  infinite  and  eternal 
blessedness  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures. 
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LECTURE  XXXI- 

MAN  BEFORE  THE  FALL. 

Thb  Scriptures  inform  us  that,  after  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  its  inferior  inhabitants,  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  Ood, 
—  innocent  and  happy,  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  blessed  with  the 
smiles  of  indulgent  Heaven.  He  soon  fell  from  his  happy  state, 
and  forfeited  the  Divine  favor ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  some  connected  truths,  to  inquire  into  his 
situation  previous  to  the  fall.    And  it  may  be  observed,  — 

1.  Tliat,  previous  to  the  fall,  man  had  the  same  facilities^ 
both  of  body  and  mind,  that  he  now  has.  This  is  evident,  since 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  a  man.  He  would  not  have 
possessed  human  nature,  or  have  been  a  human  being.  The 
race  to  which  we  now  belong  is  a  race  of  men,  and  possess  all  the 
faculties  of  men.  If  Adam  possessed  other  or  different  faculties, 
he  must  have  belonged  to  some  other  race  of  creatures.  Men 
now  have  all  the  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  them 
moral  ageniSy  and  Adam,  in  his  })e8t  estate,  needed  no  more. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  other  faculties,  in  kind^  would  have 
been  of  the  least  service  to  him,  even  if  they  had  been  bestowed. 
Men  now  have  noble  mental  Unities,  —  faculties  corresponding, 
in  kind,  to  those  of  their  Creator ;  so  that  in  respect  to  faculties, 
they  may  still  be  said  to  bear  his  image.  See  Gen.  ix.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  7.  Men  have  lost  the  moral  image  of  God,  but  they  are  rep- 
resented as  retaining  that  natural  Divine  image  in  which  they 
were  at  first  created.  They  have  ceased  to  be  holy  like  God, — 
have  ceased  to  use  their  faculties  as  God  uses  his ;  but  they  have 
not  lost  any  of  their  faculties  by  the  fall.  They  still  possess  the 
same  natural  ability  to  know  and  do  their  duty, —  the  same  free, 
responsible  agency,  which  they  did  before. 
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We  do  not  say  that  the  faculties  of  man  are  in  the  same  state 
now  that  they  were  before  the  fall,  or  the  same  that  they  would 
have  been  in  if  he  had  never  fallen.  Without  doubt,  they  are 
deteriorated,  under  the  blighting  and  stupefying  influence  of  sin. 
The  understanding  is  enfeebled  and  darkened  ;  the  sensibilities 
are  weakened  and  deranged;  conscience  has,  in  a  measitre,  lost 
its  powpr.  Our  faculties  may  have  been  all  of  them  more  or  less 
impaired.  Still,'it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  been 
lost.  In  number  and  kind  they  remain  the  same  that  they  were 
in  Paradise, 

2.  Previous  to  the  fall,  Adam  was  favored  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  was  necessary  for  him  in  his  circumstances.  He  W€U9 
not  an  angel,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  was  he  an  infant  or  a  savage, 
in  point  of  knowledge,  on  the  other.  He  had  not  acquired  all 
his  knowledge,  as  we  do,  by  the  slow  processes  of  experience 
and  observation.  He  ;ieeded  it  too  early  to^ave  room  for  that. 
Such  knowledge  as  was  needful  for  him  seems  to  have  been  im* 
parted  directly  by  inspiration  or  revelation.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
taught  him  by  his  Creator.  In  this  way,  he  received  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  and  the  structure  of  language.  He  was 
made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  arts,  and  with  the  more  nec- 
essary articles  of  food.  He  was  qualified  to  give  names  to  the 
different  animals.  He  was  instructed  to  dress  tlie  garden,  and 
to  keep  it.  He  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ; 
knew  what  was  required  of  him,  and  what  forbidden ;  and  knew 
something,  as  to  the  results  both  of  obedience  and  disobedience. 

8.  Previous  to  the  fall,  man  was  a  subject,  as  he  now  is,  of  the 
Divine  Oovernment.  He  was  subject  to  law,  and  under  law. 
Being  a  free  moral  agent,  it  was  proper  and  right  he  should  be. 
He  was  subject,  without  any  doubt,  to  the  great  law  of  lave, — 
a  law  which  binds  heaven  and  earth ;  which  reaches  to  the 
consciences  of  moral  beings,  wherever  they  exist.  Our  first 
parents  were  subject  to  all  those  laws  —  sometimes  called  no^ 
ral — which  are  enforced  by  reason  and  conscience,  and  do  not 
require  to  be  positively  enjoined.  They  were  not,  indeed,  in  cir- 
.cumstances  to  transgress  some  of  these  laws.  They  could  not 
steal  or  covet,  since  all  that  they  saiwr  was  tlieir  own.  They 
could  not  honor  their  father  or  mother,  for  they  had  none.    And 
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persons  now  are  not  unfrequently  in  circumstances  where  they 
cannot  transgress  some  Divine  laws.  Yet  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  them.  Previous  to  the  fall,  man 
was  subject,  also,  to  some  positive  injunctions.  He  was  doubtless 
commanded  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy.  He 
was  commanded  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden  and  to  keep  it. 
And  what  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to  know,  he  was  com 
manded  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  "the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,"  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  He 
may  have  been  subject  to  other  positive  precepts  which,  in  the 
brief  history  of  his  happy  state,  have  not  been  recorded. 

4.  Our  first  parents  before  the  fall  were  perfectly  holy.  They 
perfectly  obeyed  the  great  law  of  love,  and  every  other  Divine 
command  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge.  Their  thoughts, 
thei%  affections,  their  words,  their  actions,  all  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  will  of  heaven. 

6.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  our  first  parents,  in 
Paradise,  were  on  trial.  *  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  settled 
plan  of  God  to  try  his  intelligent  creatures,  before  fixing  them 
in  their  final  state.  The  angels  were  once  on  trial,  during 
which  a  part  of  them  remained  steadfast,  and  a  part  fell.  The 
human  race  in  this  world  are  now  on  trial ;  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  before  their  fall,  our  first  parents,  had  a 
season  of  probation.  Their  trial  was,  indeed,  very  different  from 
that  of  their  posterity.  We  are  on  trial  to  see  if  we  will  turn 
from  our  sins.  They  were  on  trial  to  see  if  they  would  continue 
holy.  The  issue  of  our  trial  is,  whether  we  shall  repent  and  be 
forgiven  and  restored.  The  issue  of  theirs  was,  whether  they 
should  fall  and  be  rejected. 

If  our  first  parents  had  persevered  in  holiness  for  a  limited 
time,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been  con- 
firmed in  holiness,  and  would  have  been  immortal.  Soul  and 
,body  would  never  have  been  separated.  They  might  have  been 
translated,  as  Enoch  was,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
would,  ever  have  died.  Temporal  dissolution,  we  know,  is  a 
fruit  of  sin.  Rom.  v.  12.  But  if,  during  their  probation,  our 
first  parents  transgressed  any  of  the  laws  to  which  they  were 
subject,  then  they  would  lose  their  spiritual  life,  and  become 
42 
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instantly  liable  to  sufibr  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law,  which  is 
eternal  death,  —  the  eternal  destruction  of  soul  and  body  in  hell. 
The  prominence  given  in  the  narrative  to  the  law,  respecting 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  law 
was  first  broken ;  —  that  by  this  the  apostasy  was  introduced. 
Had  Adam  first  broken  either  of  the  otlier  laws  of  God,  doubt- 
less the  same  prominence  would  have  been  given  to  that,  and 
the  same  consequences  would  have  ensued. 

6.  The  consequences  of  the  trial  of  our  first  parents  did  not 
terminate  with  themselves.  The  character  and  condition  of 
their  posterity  were  in  like  manner  involved.  If  they  persevered 
in  holiness  to  the  end  of  their  trial,  their  descendants  would  also 
be  holy ;  but  if  they  fell  within  the  space  allotted  them,  their 
posterity  would  commence  their  moral  existence  sinners.  Such 
were  the  purposes  of  God  respecting  them,  as  these  have  j^ice 
been  revealed  in  his  Word,  and  disclosed  in  his  providential  dis- 
pensations ;  but  whether  they  were  revealed  to  our  first  parents 
at  the  time,  may  well  be  doubted.  'They  knew,  in  the  general, 
what  God  required  of  them.  They  knew  with  what  they  were 
threateneil,  in  case  of  transgression.  And  for  all  the  purposes  of 
trial,  this  was  enough.  To  have  disclosed  to  them  (if  it  were 
possible)  the  endless  train  of  consequences  to  issue  from  their 
fall,  might  have  defeated  their  trial  altogether.  It  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them. 

7.  We  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  threaten- 
ing, recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis ;  ^^  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  J*  What  is  the 
death  here  intended  ?  Is  it  temporal  death,  or  spiritual  death, 
or  eternal  death  ?    Or  does  it  include  them  all. 

In  replying  to  these  questions,  let  it  be  remarked,  tliat  the 
threatening  to  our  first  parents  before  they  fell,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  consequences  of  their  fall.  An  endless  train  of 
evils  lias  resulted  from  the  fall,  reaching  not  only  to  our  first , 
parents,  but  to  their  posterity  forever.  Indeed,  an  endless  train 
of  blessings  has  flowed,  indirectly  and  consequentially,  from  the 
fall,  including  all  the  blessings  of  redemption.  But  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  regard  all  these  consequences,  one  way  and 
the  other,  as  included  in  the  original  tlireatening  to  Adam.    We 
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mast  distinguish  therefore,  as  I  said,  between  the  simple  threat- 
ening and  the  consequences  of  the  transgression. 

In  order  to  understand  the  threatening  referred  to,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  (what  has  been  before  stated)  that  our  first  parents 
ift  Paradise  were  under  law^ — mere  law.  The  precepts  enjoined 
on  them  were  those  of  the  law.  The  rewards  which  they  enjoy- 
ed and  anticipated  were  those  of  law,  —  dispensed  to  them, 
and  to  be  dispensed,  on  the  ground  of  law.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  threatening  under  consideration  was 
one  of  law.  In  other  words,  our  first  parents  were  threatened, 
in  case  of  transgression,  witli  tlie  proper  penalty  of  the  Divine 
law.  The  passage  including  the  threatening  is  parallel  to  those 
in  which  it  is  said :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  As  our  first  parents  were  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  law,  they  were  threatened,  in  case  of  transgression, 
with  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law ;  the  same  that  was  inflicted  on 
the  sinning  angels, — eternal  death.  This  would  include,  of  course, 
spiritual  death, — a  being  '^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin3 ;  since  none 
will  suffer  the  pains  of  eternal  death  who  are  not  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  death ;  or  who,  in  other  words,  are  not  entirely  sinful. 

Most  eyangelical  Christians  regard  the  threatening  before  us 
as  including  spiritual  and  eternal  death ;  and  some  represent  it 
as  including  also  temporal  death.  But  manifestly,  if  it  includes 
eternal  death,  it  cannot  include  temporal  death ;  since  the  two 
ideas  are  incompatible.  Temporal  death  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
connection  between  soul  and  body ;  eternal  death  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  soul  and  body  in  hell.  Suppose  then  eternal  death  to 
have  been  included  in  the  threatening,  and  to  hare  been  imme- 
diately executed  —  as  it  must  have  been  but  for  intervention  of 
the  gospel  —  upon  the  transgressors.  There  would  have  been 
no  room,  in  that  case,  for  temporal  death.  It  could*  not  possibly 
have  ensued.  Soul  and  body  must  have  gone  to  destruction  to- 
gether, and  could  not  have  been  separated. 

There  is  another  consideration  going  to  show  the  truth  oif  what 
has  been  stated.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  redeem  his  people 
from  the  curse  of  the  Divine  law,  —  that  curse  which  hangs  over 
every  sinner,  and  was  denounced  upon  Adam,  in  case  he  fell 
into  sin.     But  Christ  does  not  redeem  his  people  from  temporal 
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death.  They  still  suffer  that.  It  follows  that  temporal  death 
makes  no  part  of  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law,  —  that  penalty 
which  was  originally  denounced  upon  our  first  parents. 

Temporal  death,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  belongs  not  to  the 
dispensation  of  law,  but  to  that  of  grace.  It  is  indeed  a  bitter 
fruit  of  sin ;  but  it  is  such  a  fruit  as  can  be  tasted  only  under  a 
dispensation  of  grace.  Accordingly,  the  first  intimation  which 
we  have  in  the  Scriptures  of  temporal  death,  is  found  subsequent 
to  the  promise  of  a  Saviour.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  great 
gospel  promise,  but  subsequent  to  it,  that  God  said  to  our  first 
parents':  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  the  dust  shall  thou  return." 
(Jen.  iii.  19. 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  has  been  said,  that  eternal  death 
was  not  executed  upon  our  first  parents  in  the  day  of  their  trans- 
gression,—  perhaps  never  was.  But  why  was  not  eternal  death 
immediately  executed  ?  Not  because  it  was  not  threatened,  — 
but  because  a  dispensation  of  mercy  supervened,  and  the  stroke 
of  justice  was  mspendedy  to  make  room  for  it.  A  Saviour  was 
promised,  and  man,  who  had  failed  on  the  trial  whether  he 
would  obey  and  be  happy,  was  now  put  upon  another  trial,  viz., 
whether  he  would  repent  and  be  forgiven, — whether  he  would 
flee  to  the  promised  Deliverer,  trust  in  him,  and  be  saved. 

We  see  from  what  has  been  said  that,  in  some  respects,  our 
state  resembles  that  of  our  first  parents ;  while  in,  other  impor- 
tant respects,  there  is  a  difiference.  We  are,  as  Adam  was, 
human  beings,  —  free,  moral,  accountable  agents,  —  possessing 
all  the  faculties  that  he  possessed,  —  all  that  are  requisite  in  order 
to  moral  agency.  We  are,  as  Adam  was,  subjects  of  the  Divine 
government,  and  on  probation  under  that  government.  We  are 
subject  to  essentially  the  same  law  that  was  imposed  upon  Adam, 
—  the  great  law  of  love,  —  and  are  bound,  as  he  was,  to  obey  it. 
Still,  our  faculties  are  not  in  the  same  pure  and  perfect  state 
with  those  of  Adam  before  he  fell ;  nor  do  we  sustain  the  same 
relations  to  the  Divine  government ;  nor  are  we  placed  on  the 
same  kind  of  trial.  And  though  we  are  subject  to  essentially 
the  same  law  as  Adam,  still  our  foundation  of  hope  is  not  Ihe 
same.  Sis  hope,  so  long  as  he  continued  obedient,  was  from 
the  law.  As  sinners,  we  have  failed  on  this  ground,  and  must 
build  all  our  hopes  upon  the  Saviour. 
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The  grand  difference  between  Adam  in  Paradise  and  his  pos- 
terity, and  that  from  which  all  other  differences  flow,  is,  that  he 
was  perfectly  holy,  while  tliey,  in  their  state  of  nature,  are  en- 
tirely sinful.  He  was  the  friend  of  God,  but  they  are  his  ene- 
mies. As  the  friend  of  God,  Adam  in  Paradise  was  perfectly 
happy ;  while  his  posterity,  being  sinners,  are  exposed  to  various 
miseries  in  this  life,  and  unless  they  repent  and  embrace  the 
gospel,  to  eternal  destruction  in  the  life  to  come. 
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LECTURE  XXXn. 

THE  TEMPTATION  AND  PALL  OF  MAN. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  considered  man  in  his  primitive,  holy 
and  happy  state.  He  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  intelligent 
and  free,  a  proper  subject  of  moral  government,  and  was  placed 
at  once  under  the  law  and  the  government  of  God.  He  was 
subject  to  the  great  law  of  love,  and  to  all  those  outward  exem- 
plifications of  it  which  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  reason 
and  nature.  He  was  subject  also  to  a  few  plain,. positive  pre- 
cepts. He  was  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  keep  it. 
He  was  to  observe  and  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  and  from  one  of 
the  trees  of  the  garden  —  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil — he  was  to  abstain  entirely,  under' penalty  of  eternal  death. 

This  injunction  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  our  first  parents, 
more  especially  for  their  trial.  They  were  on  trial  to  see 
whether  they  would  keep  all  the  commands  of  God,  but  more 
especially  this ;  since  this  was  a  plain,  positive  command,  the 
import  of  which  they  could  not  misunderstand,  alid  the  reasons 
of  which,  probably,  they  did  not  fully  comprehend ;  so  that  obe- 
dience to  it  would  be  a  suitable  trial  of  their  faith  as  well  as  of 
their  moral  strength.  The  result  of  their  probation,  we  too  well  - 
know.  The  serpent  persuaded  the  woman,  and  she  persuaded 
her  husband,  to  ^*  eat  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woes."  Several  ques- 
tions arise  here,  which  demand  consideration. 

1.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  serpent^  who  is  said  to 
have  beguiled  Eve  ?  Who  was  he  ?  What  was  he  ?  That  he 
was  an  animal  of  the  serpent  kind,  and  not  (as  some  have  sup- 
posed) a  baboon  or  a  monkey,  is  indubitable.  He  is  expressly 
called  oytg,  a  serpent^  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  I  fear  lest,  by  any 
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means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  your 
mind  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 
2  Cor.  xi.  3.  He  probably  had  other  means  of  locomotion 
than  what  serpents  now  have,  —  feet,  or  wings,  or  perhaps  both, 
of  which  he  was  divested,  in  consequence  of  his  assault  upon 
our  unsuspecting  first  parents.    Still  he  was  a.  species  of  serpent. 

And  yet  he  was  not  a  mere  serpent.  He  displayed  an  artifice, 
a  cunning,  subtilty,  a  malice,  of  which  no  mere  brute  animal 
was  ever  capable.  His  body,  his  faculties,  were,  for  the  time, 
possessed  by  what  the  Apostle  John  calls  ^^  that  old  serpenty  the 
Devil,  and  Satan."  Rev.  zii.  9.  Devils  sometimes  possessed 
the  bodies  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  men,  in  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour. A  legion  of  them  once  entered  into  a  herd  of  swine, 
who,  in  consequence,  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
sea,  and  were  drowned.  Luke  viiL  33.  That  the  devil  was  the 
real  agent  in  deceiving  our  first  mother,  and  drawing  her  into 
sin,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  implied  in 
many  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
serpent  extended  farther  than  to  the  literal  animal.  It  reached 
to  "  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,"  and  portended  the  victory  which 
our  Saviour  was  to  achieve  over  him  upon  the  cross.  • 

2.  Our  second  inquiry  relates  to  the  speaking  of  the  serpent. 
Did  he  literally  speak  to  the  woman  ?  If  so,  was  not  his  speak- 
ing a  miracle ;  and  a  miracle  performed  for  a  bad  purpose,  — 
that  of  drawing  our  first  parents  into  sin  ?  —  I  suppose  the  ser- 
pent did  literally  speak  to  the  woman.  He  held  a  literal  con- 
versation with  her.  We  must  suppose  this,  unless  we  regard 
the  entire  narrative  as  an  allegory;  —  a  supposition  which 
the  connection,  and  many  other  Scriptures,  forbid.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  the  speaking  of  Satan,  through  the  organs  of  the ' 
serpent,  was  a  proper  miracle,  involving  (as  all  miracles  do)  a 
suspension  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  and  a  direct  inter- 
position of  the  power  of  Qoi.  The  probability  is,  that  Satan 
was  able,  by  his  own  natural  powers,  to  speak  audibly  and  intel- 
ligibly through  the  organs  of  the  serpent.  We  know  that  he 
often  spoke  through  the  human  organs,  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
He  enabled  the  poor  frantic  demoniacs,  in  repeated  instances,  to 
utter  truths,  concerning  which,  of  themselves,  they  had  no 
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knowledge.  For  example,  one  of  these  demoniacs  made  an  open 
profession  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  in  advance  even  of  his 
disciples  and  followers,  "  I  know  then  who  thou  art,  the  Holy 
One  of  God."  •  Mark  i.  24.  This  must  have  been  an  utterfmce 
of  the  demon,  through  the  organs  of  the  possessed  person.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  think  it  a  miraculous  utterance.  But 
if  Satan  could  speak,  of  his  own  power,  through  the  human  or- 
gans, why  might  he  not  through  the  organs  of  the  serpent  7 
There  is  no  more  evidence  of  miracle  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former. 

3.  Our  third  inquiry  relates  to  the  possibility  of  our  first  par- 
ents falling  in  the  manner  they  did.  Some  have  thought  their 
apostasy  wholly  unaccountable.  They  were  perfectly  holy. 
Their  propensities,  feelings,  and  habits  were  all  holy.  They 
had,  in  fact,  a  holy  principle^  a  holy  nature.  How  then 
could  temptation  reach  such  minds  ?  How  could  it  overcome 
them  ?  —  On  the  supposition  that  our  first  parents  had  a  holy 
nature  previous  to  their  fall,  —  something  back  of  and  distinct 
from  all  holy  affections,  and  which  could  express  itself  in  nothing 
but  holy  action ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  fall.  They  cer- 
tainly could  not,  unless  their  holy  nature  was  changed,  and  no 
being  but  tlieir  Creator  was  able  to  change  it.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  such  a  nature  as  this.  The  evi- 
dence from  reason  and  from  facts  is  all  against  it  They  had  all 
the  human  faculties,  fully  developed,  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state. 
And  up  to  this  time,  they  had  constantly  exercised  their  faculties 
in  the  most  proper  manner.  Their  thoughts,  their  affections,  their 
words,  their  actions,  all  had  been  holy.  And  in  these,  all  their 
holiness  consisted.  It  was  an  a4:tvve  holiness,  comprised  essen- 
1;ially  in  supreme  love  to  God,  and  a  disinterested  love  to  the 
creatures  of  God.  In  other  words,  it  was  an  active  and  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  And  all  that  their  fall  involved 
was,  for  this  to  be  changed  into  active  disobedience.  There  was 
no  holy  nature,  back  of  and  distinct  from  all  that  was  active 
within  them,  requiring  to  be  changed,  but  only  a  change  in  their 
active  exercises  and  affections,  from  those  which  were  holy  to 
those  which  were  sinful. 

It  is  certain  that  no  good  reason  can  be  ^ven  for  the  fall  of 
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our  first  parents.  Their  act  of  transgression  was  altogether  un- 
reasonable and  without  excuse.  Still,  I  have  never  supposed 
that  there  was  anything  inexplicably  mysterious  or  unaccount- 
able in  the  matter.  Their  fall,  I  think,  may  be  explained,  as 
well  as  many  other  wickedUhings  which  have  been  transacted  in 
the  world. 

Being  free  moral  agents,  our  first  parents  must  have  had  the 
susceptibilities  appropriate  to  such  agents.  They  must  have 
been  susceptible  to  motive  influence,  both  to  good  and  evil,  to 
the  right  and  the  wrong.  Such  susceptibilities  imply  nothing 
sinful  in  the  person  possessing  them,  but  only  that,  as  a  moral 
agent,  he  is  capable  of  doing  wrong.  Our  Saviour  must  have 
liad  them,  else  he  could  not  have  been  tempted  any  way.  Our 
first  parents  must  have  had  them,  else  they  could  have  had  no 
trial  at  all.  Indeed,  every  moral  agent  has  them,  else  he  Qould 
not  be  a  moral  agent,  and  responsibility  would  cease. 

But  our  fisst  parents  were  not  only  moral  agents,  and  had^the 
susceptibilities  of  such  agents ;  they  were  also  on  probation  or 
trial.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  something 
to  try  them.  For  a  state  of  trial,  in  which  there  was  nothingi^to 
try  them,  would  be  just  no  trial  at  all.  Being  susceptible  to 
motive  influences  both  to  good  and  to  evil,  it  was  involved  in  their 
very  probation  that  such  motives  should  be  placed  before  them. 
In  order  that  they  might  be,  the  tempter  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  garden.  Embodied  in  the  wily  serpent,  he  approaches  the 
woman,  whom  he  finds  alone  somewhere  near  the  forbidden 
tree,  and  enters  into  conversation  with  her.  Perhaps  she  had 
heard  him  speak  before,  so  that  the  fact  of  his  speaking  did  not 
surprise  her.  "  Yea,  hath  God  said  that  ye  shall,  not  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  dealing  thus 
hardly  with  you,  and  thus  arbitrarily  interdicting  your  freedom"  ? 
And  the  woman  said  :  "  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of 
the  garden ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  this  one  tree,  which  stands  here 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said  that  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die."  But  the  serpent 
said  unto  the  woman,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  No  such  evil  is 
to  be  apprehended.  I  have  often  eaten  of  it,  and  I  am  not  dead, 
or  injured,  but  am  the  rather  benefited.'  It  would  seem  as  though 
43 
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(Jod  was  jealous  of  you.  He  is  arbitrarily  restraining  you,  to 
your  hurt.  For  he  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  as  mine  are,  and  ye  shall  become  as 
Tery  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

In  this  artful  address,  we  see  hDw  the  serpent  appeals  to  the 
moral  susceptibilities  of  the  woman,  and  plies  his  motive  influ- 
ence upon  her.  First  of  all,  he  undertakes  to  shake  her  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  weaken  her  sense  of  obligation  to  him ;  that 
so  the  motives  to  disobedience  may  find  little  or  no  resistance. 
Then  he  flatly  lies  to  the  unsuspecting  woman.  He  blinds  and 
deceives  her,  as  to  the  dreaded  consequences  of  transgression- 
Next,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  her  senses.  "  See,  how  beautiful 
this  fruit  is ;  and  how  delicious  to  the  taste !  "  He  appeals  also 
to  her  natural  curiosity,  and  to  her  desire  of  knowledge,  and  of 
happiness,  —  all  of  them  powerful  principles  of  action ;  and  by 
all  he  urges  her  to  make  the  experiment ;  assuring  her  that  it 
can  do  her  no  harm,  but  good ;  that  it  will  make  her  instantly 
more  wise  and  happy.  The  confiding,  inexperienced  creature  is, 
as  Paul  expresses  it,  "  deceived."  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  She  believes 
the  tempter  rather  than  God.  He  so  presents  and  urges  the 
motives  to  transgression,  that  they  predominate  over  all  other 
influences,  and  she  yields.  She  puts  forth  her  hand  —  she  takes 
—  she  eats.  The  deed  is  done ;  the  serpent's  malice  is  satiated ; 
and  he  retires  from  the  scene. 

Eve  soon  finds  her  husband,  and  tells  him  what  she  has  done. 
She  tells  him  how  delicious  the  fruit  is,  and  how  desirable  to 
make  one  wise.  She  assures  him,  from  her  own  experience, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  death,  and  urges  him,  by  aU  the  re- 
gard which  he  ought  to  have  for  his  own  good,  and  by  all  the 
love  which  he  bears  to  her,  to  take  and  eat  likewise.  Nor  is  it 
so  very  strange  that  her  persuasions  prevailed  with  him.  For  in 
addition  to  all  the  motives  which  had  prevailed  with  her,  there 
was  the  additional  one  of  conjugal  afiection.  Adam  could  not 
be  separated  from  his  beloved  Eve.  He  preferred  to  be  united 
with  her,  even  in  transgression.  If  Eve  must  die,  he  chose  to 
die  with  her.  He  took  the  forbidden  fruit  from  her  hand,  and 
did  as  she  required. 

That  our  first  parents  icted  unreasonably  and  wickedly  in  all 
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ibis,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  committed  a  great  and  dread- 
ful sin.  But  that  there  was  anything  mysterious  or  inexplicable 
in  it)  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  Their  fall  may  be  accounted 
for  on  philosophical  principles,  as  easily  as  most  of  the  wicked- 
ness which  is  perpetrated  among  men. 

Having  followed  our  first  parents  through  their  original  trial 
and  their  fall,  we  come  now  to  contemplate  some  of  the  more 
immediate  consequences  of  their  sin.  Their  eyes  were  soon 
opened,  nut  in  fk  way  which  they  did  not  expect.  They  were 
opened  to  their  own  sin,  and  shame,  and  guilt.  They  had  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  a  sense  which  they  never 
felt  before.  They  stood  guilty  and  condemned,  without  refuge 
or  hope,  expecting  the  wrath  and  curse  of  their  Creator.  They 
were  afraid  to  meet  an  offended  God,  and  so  they  went  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.   . 

But  vain  is  their  attempt  to  hide  themselves  from  (}od.  He 
soon  finds  them,  summons  them  forth,  and  calls  them  to  a  strict 
account.  They  can  offer  no  sufficient  excuse,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  blame  to  themselves,  they  endeavor  to  shuffle  it  off 
upon  others.  The  man  blames  the  woman,  and  the  woman  the 
serpent. 

The  several  curses  are  now  pronounced ;  and,  first,  upon  the 
serpent.  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above 
all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field.  Upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
Thus  far,  the  curse  seems  to  rest  upon  the  literal  serpent.  If  he 
had  legs  or  wings  before ;  they  were  now  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  doomed,  henceforth,  to  creep  upon  his  belly,  and  lick  the 
dust.*  The  remainder  of  the  curse  upon  the  serpent  Kad  respect 
more  particularly  to  "  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,'*  whose  agency 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  temptation.  ^^  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed,  and  her 
seed.  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL'' 
We  have  here,  in  the  curse  upon  the  serpent,  the  first  dawn  of 


*  It  to  remarkable,  that  though  foasO  remains  of  nnmeront  speelet  of  serpents  have  come 
down  to  ns  firom  the  preadamite  earth,  not  one,  so  fkr  as  I  recollect,  has  been  found  which 
had  not  fins,  or  wings,  or  legs,  or,  in  some  instances,  all  three.  None  went  on  their  beHy  in 
the  dust,  like  the  generality  of  serpents  since  the  folL 
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hope  for  the  fallen  human  pair.  The  language  carries  with  it  an 
assurance  that  they  were  to  have  a  respite  from  death ;  that  they 
should  live  to  have  a  seed ;  and  that  a  descendant  of  the  woman 
should  utterly  vanquish  the  old  serpent,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
usurped  dominion  over  man.  All  this,  I  hardly  need  say,  was 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  that  great  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Satftn  bruised  his  heel,  when  he  brought  him  to 
the  cross ;  but  by  dying  on  the  cross  he  utterly  vanquished 
Satan,  and  defeated  all  his  diabolical  designs,  i^  Through  death, 
he  destroyed  him  which  had  the  power  of  death ;  that  is  the 
devil."'   Heb.ii.l4. 

The  curse  upon  the  woman  has  rested  heavily  upon  every 
daughter  of  Eve  from  that  time  to  the  present.  In  sorrow  and 
pain  has  she  brought  forth  her  children.  Her  desire  has  been 
unto  her  husband,  and  he  has  ruled  over  her.  The  degradation 
of  woman,  and  her  sufferings  from  the  other  sex,  more  especial- 
ly in  those  parts  of  the  world  not  blessed  with  the  light  of 
revealed  truth,  have  been  dreadful.  She  has  not  been  punished 
for  the  sin  of  her  first  mother,  but  her  suflFerings  in  consequence 
of  it  have  been  long  and  dismal. 

The  curse  upon  the  mem  includes  two  things.  First,  a  curse 
upon  the  ground,  involving  the  necessity  of  hard  and  wasting 
labor  on  his  part,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence  from  it.  And^ 
secondly,  temporal  dissolution  or  death.  "  And  unto  Adam  God 
said :  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it 
bring  fprth  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field* 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  until  thou  return  unto 
the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken.  For  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  The  curse  upon  the  ground 
involved  some  change  in  regard  to  its  natural  productions. 
What  this  change  was,  precisely,  and  how  it  was  produced,  we 
cannot  tell.  As  much  as  this,  however ,\ may  be  said:  That 
whereas  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  before  the  fall 
were  nutritious  and  useful,  so  that  a  sustenance  was  easily  pro- 
cured ;  the  case  wa§  very  different  afterwards.  The  ground  then 
brought  forth  spontaneously  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  the  nox- 
ious weed  and  herb;  while  those  productions  most  necessary 
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•for  the  sustenance^  and  use  of  man  could  be  procured  only  by 
toil  and  labor.  Certainly  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  now ;  and 
all  the  generations  of  men,  from  Adam  downward,  have  found 
the  same.  In  the  sweat  of  their  face  they  have  been  constrained 
to  eat  their  bread.  Such,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  not  the 
original  order  of  things.  It  has  been  entailed  upon  us  in  conse- 
quence of  sin. 

I  have  said  that  a  part  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Adam 
was  temporal  death.  Id  the  verses  above  read,  we  have  the  first 
mention  of  temporal  dissolution  which  occurs  in  the  Bible. 
The  death  threatened  to  Adam,  in  case  he  transgressed,  I  endeav- 
ored to  show  in  my  last  Lecture,  was  not  temporal  death.  It 
was  rather  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law,  which  is  eternal  death. 
The  execution  of  this  penalty,  as  I  said,  was  for  a  time  suspend- 
ed, in  order  to  make  room  for  a  dispensation  of  grace.  The 
dispensation  of  grace  had  now  been  opened  and  entered  upon. 
A  seed  of  the  woman  had  been  promised,  who  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  Fallen  man  may  be  saved  if  he  will  repent  and 
trust  in  the  promised  Saviour ;  and  consequently  he  must  have 
a  space  for  repentance.  To  afford  him  such  a  space,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  incurred  penalty  of  the  law  is,  for  the  time,  suspended. 
Man  has  the  offer  of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer.  K  the 
offer  is  accepted  in  time,  the  incurred  penalty  is  not  only  sus- 
pended, but  remitted.  The  transgressor  is  forgiven,  and  received 
back  into  the  favor  and  the  love  of  God.  But  if  the  gracious 
offer  is  not  accepted  in  time ;  if  it  is  neglected  and  rejected ; 
then  the  suspended  penalty  comes  down  with  new  aggravations 
upon  the  head  of  the  transgressor.  He  has  now  not  only  broken 
the  law  of  God,  but  trodden  under  foot  his  Son,  and  done  de- 
spite to  the  Spirit  of  his  grace. 

Upon  such  a  probation  as  this  were  Adam  and  Eve  placed 
inmiediately  upon  the  revelation  of  a  Saviour.  Upon  such  a 
probation  are  we  all  placed  during  our  continuance  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  Of  this  probation  of  grace,  temporal  dissolution  is  the 
proper  termination.  When  God  has  waited  to  be  gracious  long 
enough,  and  can  consistently  wait  no  longer,  he  breaks  the  brit- 
tle thread  of  life,  and  turns  back  the  body  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken.     This,  then,  is  the  proper  significance  of 
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temporal  death,  —  to  terminate  the  probation  ^f  fallen  man,  and 
settle  the  question,  whether  he  is  to  rise  or  sink,  be  happy  or 
miserable,  forever.  Though  not  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law, 
it  is  yet  a  fruit  and  consequence  of  sin ;  but  such  a  consequence 
as  can  be  realized  only  under  a  dispensation  of  grace.*  Hence, 
it  was  not  till  the  dispensation  of  grace  had  opened,  and  a  Sav- 
iour had  been  promised,  that  we  first  hear  of  temporal  death  in 
the  Bible. 

And  this  accounts  for  what  follows,  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  "  The  Lord  Grod  drove  out  the  man 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  which  he  was 
taken.  And  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Gher- 
rubim  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,"  lest  doomed  man  "  should  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  an4  live  for- 
ever." The  tree  of  life  was  not  a  forbidden  tree.  Our  first 
parents  had  free  access  to  it  during  the  period, of  their  innocency. 
Its  use  seems  to  have  been  to  remove  from  them  all  the  causes 
of  disease  and  death,  and  preserve  them  in  perpetual  maturity 
and  health,  till  they  were  prepared  to  be  transferred  to  some 
higher  sphere.  But  fallen  man  is  now  doomed  to  temporal  dis- 
solution. His  body  must  die  and  return  to  the  dust.  And  yet 
this  cc^tastrophe  can  never  overtake  him  if  he  has  free  access,  as 
formerly,  to  the  tree  of  life.  He  will  eat  of  it  and  never  die. 
Hence,  he  must  be  driven  out  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  kept  out. 
He  must  be  sternly  kept  back  from  the  tree  of  life,  else  he  will 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  eat  of  it,  and  live  forever. 

Other  and  more  serious  consequences  of  the  fall  of  man  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  Lectures. 

*  The  same  is  trae  of  all  the  corses  at  this  time  pronoonoed  apon  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man, and  through  them  npon  the  entire  haman  race;  bitter  consequenou  qfttn^  but  such  as 
can  be  realized  only  while  the  execution  of  the  threatened  penalty  is  suspended,  and  man  is 
on  a  dispensation  of  grace. 
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LECTURE    XXXin. 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FALL,  DEPRAVITY,   &c. 

In  my  last  Lecture  we  considered  the  temptfction  and  fall  of 
our  first  parents,  and  some  of  the  more  immediate  consequences, 
to  them  and  their  posterity.  The  ground  l>rought  forth  to  Adam 
the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  and  so  it  has  done  to  all  his  descend- 
ants. .  He  ate  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  and  so  have 
they.  He  ended  his  probation  in  tlie  dust,  and  so  do  they.  The 
curse  of  Eve,  too,  has  descended  to  all  her  daughters.  They, 
like  their  first  mother,  bring  forth  their  ofi^ring  in  travail  and 
pain. 

But  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  have  come  down  to  his 
posterity  in  a  more  fearful  sense  than  all  this.  They  are  sinners 
in  consequence  of  his  sin.  Like  him,  they  are  depraved,  cor- 
rupted creatures,  and  are  "  by  nature,  the  children  of  wrath." 

The  subject  now  before  us  is  human  depravity.  In  discussing 
it,  let  us  consider,  — 

I.  Its  universality. 

II.  Its  totdUy  or  entireness^  so  fisur  as  our  moral  affections  are 
concerned.    And 

in.  Its  naturalness^  as  resulting  from  the  sin  and  fall  of  our 
first  parents. 

That  the  depravity  of  man  is  universal^  extending  to  the  entire 
race,  is  proved  by  the  direct  assertions  of  Scripture.  In  justifi- 
cation of  this  statement,  I  need  only  refer  ^o  the  argument  of 
Paul,  contained  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  first  chapter  he  sets  forth  the  character  of  the 
heathen  or  Gentile  nations.  "  Being  filled  with  all  unrighteous- 
ness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness,  full 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  whisperers,  back- 
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biters,  haters  of  God ;  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of 
evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents;  without  understanding, 
covenant  breakers,  without  natural  aflFection,  implacable,  unmer- 
ciful ;  who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."     Rom.  i.  29-32. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Gentile  world  as  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
seen  it  and  known  it.  And  now  turning  to  the  Jews,  he  asks : 
"  Are  we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for  we  have  before 
proved,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.  As 
it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteotis,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none 
that  understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofit- 
able ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no^  not  one.  Their  throat  is 
an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ; 
the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of 
cursing  and  bitterness.  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  de- 
struction and  misery  are  in  their  ways ;  and  the  way  of  peace 
have  they  not  known.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes."  Rom.  iii.  9-18.  In  these  verses,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  an  inspired  apostle,  as  to  the  characters  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  —  einbracing  the  whole  human  race.  Yea  more,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  God  himself  as  to  the  corruption  and 
wickedness  of  them  all.  "  TTiere  is  none  righteous y  no^  not  one. 
There  is  none  that  understandeth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  a/re  all  gone  out  of  the  way;  they  are  together  be- 
come  unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.^^ 

These  direct  assertions  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  man,  are  confirmed  by  various  doctrinal  implications. 
As  much  as  this  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  aionS' 
menty  or  that  Christ  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alU^  1  Tim. 
ii.  6.  Why  should  he  give  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  if  all  were 
not  sinners  ?  "  We  thus  judge,"  says  Paul,  "  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  there  were  all  dead^^  —  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins." 
2  Cor.  V.  14. 

Consider  also  the  universal  necessity  of  regeneration.  "  Veri- 
ly, verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  man"  —  any  man  —  "be 
born  again,  —  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the 
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kingdom  of  God."  But  why  must  all  who  are  bom  into  this 
world  be  bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom 
of  God,  except  that  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  " 
or,  in  other  words,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  sinners  ? 

Again ;  the  Apostle  Paul  assures  us  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.''  Rom.  iii.  20.  And  why 
is  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  except  that  all  men  have  broken  the  law,  and  that,  whether 
**  Jews  or  Gentiles,  all  are  under  sin"  ? 

Still  again ;  the  apostle  represents  temporal  death  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sin,  and  makes  the  latter  as  universal  as  the  former. 
"  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
80  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.^^ 
Bom.  V.  12. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements,  that  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  men  rests  not  on  a  few  insulated  passages  of  Scripture, 
but  is  implied,  included,  in  most  of  the  great  facts,  and  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  It  can  never  be  set  aside,  unless  these  doctrines 
are  set  aside,  and  with  them  the  whole  Bible  is  abandoned. 

And  what  is  so  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  con- 
firmed by  all  other  appropriate  evidence.  It  is  confirmed  by 
universal  observation.  If  all  men  are  not  sinners,  then  there 
are,  and  there  have  been,  some  spotlessly  perfect  human  beings. 
But  where  are  they  ?  In  what  nook  or  comer  of  the  wide  earth 
have  they  been  found  ?  The  great  continents  of  our  globe  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea  have  now  been  generally  explored.  There 
is  very  little  terra  incognita  remaining.  Human*  beings  have 
been  sought  out,  wherever  they  exist.  If  there  are  those  on  the 
earth  who  are  free  from  the  taint  and  pollution  of  sin,  it  would 
seem  as  though  they  must  long  ago  have  been  discovered.  And 
yet  no  such  discovery  has  been  made.  When  the  Lord  looks 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  be 
any  that  understand  and  seek  after  God ;  he  is  constrained  to 
say  now,  as  he  did  in  former  ages :  "  They  are  all  gone  aside ; 
they  are  together  become  filthy ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no  not  one."    Ps.  xiv.  8. 

But  without  stopping  to  search  for  perfection,  let  us  look  at 
the  characters  of  human  beings,  as  these  are  exhibited  beforft 
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our  eyes.  And  to  begin  with  little  children :  How  early  do  they 
exhibit  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the  corruption  and  wicked- 
ness of  their  heart  ?  In  the  very  morning  of  life  we  find  them, 
—  not  the  little  innocents  which  they  are  sometimes  called, — 
but  proud,  envious,  covetous,  vain,  deceitful,  fretful,  and  re- 
vengefuL  They  are  selfish  and  contentious  among  themselves, 
ungrateful  and  disobedient  to  their  parents,  restive  under  the 
most  salutary  restraints,  and  resolved  to  pursue  their  own  evil 
ways.  What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  or  to  train  up 
^ven  one  child,  to'  holiness  and  virtue  ? 

And  as  we  turn  from  childhood  to  those  of  riper  years,  the 
same  marks  of  corruption  and  iniquity  meet  us.  Wherever 
human  beings  exist  they  are  found  to  be  sensual,  selfish,  conten- 
tious, ambitious,  grasping  for  dominion,  and  ever  ready  to  trample 
on  the  immunities  one  of  another.  What,  in  general,  are  the  laws 
of  men,  but  so  many  efforts  —  too  often  vain  —  to  restrain  and 
punish  human  wickedness  ?  And  what  are  our  courts,  but  tri- 
bunals for  adjusting  the  ever-recurring  brawls  and  controversies 
with  which  the  earth  is  disgraced  ?  And  what  mean  the  various 
xsontrivances  to  which  men  resort  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  property  from  violence,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  fraud 
and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  this  is  a  depraved  and  guilty  world  ?  In  a  . 
world  of  holiness  and  purity,  such  contrivances  would  not  be 
needed,  and  would  not  be  known. 

The  history  of  the  earth  is  little  more  than  a  history  of  war 
and  carnage,'  intrigues  and  crimes.  The  strifes  of  kings,  the  rise 
and  the  ruin  of  nations,  the  exploits  of  conquerors  in  t^ieir  tliirst 
for  blood,  make  up  almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  pleasures  of 
men,  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  guilty  pleasures,  —  appro- 
priately denominated  the  pleasures  of  sin.  And  even  the  rc- 
ligions  which  have  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  earth  may  be  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  its  depravity.  They  show  the  truth  of  Paul's 
declaration,  that  when  men  knew  God — or  had  the  means  of 
knowing  him  —  they  did  not  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowl- 
edge, but  stupidly  "  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  images  made  like  to  corruptible  men,  and  to  birds  and  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things."    Bom.  i.  28. 
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Such  then  is  the  testimony  of  universal  observaiionj  as  to  the 
prevailing  wickedness  of  men,  —  a  testimony  which  might  be 
indefinitely  extended,  and  which,  the  farther  it  was  pursued, 
would  be  the  more  cpnclusive.  But  we  turn  from  ft  to  consult, 
for  a  moment,  the  experience,  the  consciousness  of  individuals. 
Where  shall  the  man  be  found  whose  conscience  has  never  once 
reproached  him  for  wrong-doing ;  who  has  had  no  painful  fore- 
bodings as  to  his  future  account  and  state  ;  who  would  dare  go 
into  his  closet,  and  there  protest  before  his  Maker  that  he  had 
never  sinned?  The  truth  is,  men  are  conscious,  universally, 
that  they  are  sinners ;  they  know  that  they  are  ;  and  that  they 
need  cleansing,  purification,  pardon,  in  order  that  they  may 
meet  God  in  peace.  And  all  this  is  evident  in  the  various  ex- 
pedients to  which  they  resort, — T50stly  sacrifices,  painful  pen- 
ances, expiations,  and  ablutions,  — in  the  vain  hope  of  making 
some  amends  for  their  sins,  and  appeasing  the  anger  of  their 
deities. 

But  I  cannot  say  more  under  the  head  of  vniversdl  depravity, 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  write  volumes.  He  who  would  deny 
that  mankind  are  a  depraved  and  sinful  race  must  set  at  naught, 
not  only  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  but  also  that  of  his  own 
senses  and  consciousness,  of  universal  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  must  be  prepared  to  deny  the  most  obvious  conclu- 
sions, and  the  'plainest  facts.  In  short,  his  denial  would  be  but 
anotlier  proof  of  that  depravity  which  it  was  intended  to  refute. 

But  how  sinful  a/re  men,  in  their  natural  state  ?  To  what  ex- 
tent are  they  corrupted  and  defiled  ?  These  questions  will  lead 
us  still  farther  into  the  painful  subject  before  us.  They  will 
lead  us  to  treat — as  proposed  under  our  second  head — of  the 
totality,  the  entireness  of  human  depravity,  so  far  as  our  moral 
affections  are  concerned. 

This  subject  of  total  depravity,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  re- 
quires to  be  explained  as  well  as  proved.  We  wish  to  know 
what  is  implied  in  it,  and  what  not,  that  so  false  impressions 
may  be  removed,  and  we  may  be  able  to  look  at  it  in  a  proper 
light 

Total  depravity,  then,  does  not  imply  that  every  man  in  his 
natural  state  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be.    This  is  often  alleged  by 
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those  who  reject  the  doctrine ;  but  tiie  objection  is  not  trae, — 
certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  would  be  commonly  under- 
stood. Most  sinners  hare  the  natural  ability  to  be  more  fla- 
grantly wicked  than  they  are,  to  indulge  worse  thoughts  and 
feelings,  to  say  and  do  worse  things ;  and  the  contrary  is  not 
implied  in  the  fact  of  their  entire  depravity. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  imply,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  men 
are  totally  disabled  by  the  fall,  and  rendered  incapable  of  doing 
their  duty.  So  far  from  this,  the  doctrine  really  implies  the  con- 
trary. Men  must  be  capable  of  doing  right,  or  they  would  not 
be  capable  of  doing^,  wrong.  They  must  be  free  moral  agents, 
capable  of  loving  and  hating,  choosing  and  refusipg,  doing  their 
duty  and  neglecting  it,  or  they  wou.d  not  be  totally  depraved, 
or  in  a  moral  sense  depraved  at  all. 

Nor  does  total  depravity  imply  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  uni- 
formly vidotis.  Here  is  another  mistake  into  which  the  op- 
posers  of  the  doctrine  very  often  fall.  They  insist  that  a  totally 
depraved  character  must  be  a  flagrantly  vicious  one ;  and  be- 
cause unregenerate  men  are  not  all  of  them  pro&ne  swearers, 
sabbath-breakers,  adulterers,  thieves,  and  liars,  and  do  not  per* 
p^trato  thepe  abominations  all  the  time,  they  insist  that  they  are 
not  totally  depraved.  But  let  such  persons  remember  that  hu- 
man depravity  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  tlie  outward 
life ;  that  the  vices  it  men  are  appropriate  fruits  of  it,  but  not 
its  only  fruits ;  and  that,  although  selfishness  exhibits  itself  in 
various  ways,  some  fairer  and  some  fouler,  it  is  still  selfishness 
at  bottom,  and  as  such  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 
A  totaHy  selfish  person  is  a  totally  sinful  one,  in  whatever  dress 
the  indwelling  iniouity  may  show  itself,  —  whatever  forms  of  ex- 
ternal beauty  or  deformity  it  may  chance  to  put  on. 

Again,  total  depravity  does  not  imply  that  the  subjects  of  it 
have  no  amiable  natural  affections^  such  as  parental,  conjugal, 
and  filial  love ;  emotions  of  sympathy  and  pity,  Ac.  Here  is 
another  ground  of  objection  to  the  doctrine  before  us.  Its  op- 
posers  tell  us  how  tenderly  impenitent  parents  love  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  their  parents  ;  how  pitiful  they  are  to  objects 
in  distress,  and  how  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  relief ; 
and  then  demand  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether  there  is  not 
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jsomething  good  in  all  this,  and  whether  such  persons  can  be  en- 
tirely siaful.  In  reply,  we  admit  the  facts  on  which  the  objec- 
tion is  based,  viz.,  tliat  impenitent  persons  are  not  destitute  of 
kindly  natural  affections,  but  often  possess  them  in  a  high  de- 
gree. But  we  insist,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  fact  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  their  entire  sinfulness.  For 
what  are  these  kindly  natural  aflFections  ?  They  belong  to  the 
sensibilUieSj  and  not  to  the  will.  They  are  powerful  incentives 
to  action,  but  not  moral  action.  They  require  to  be  wisely  reg- 
ulated and  controlled,  but  in  themselves  are  neither  sinful  nor 
holy.  They  are  possessed  by  the  worst  of  men,  as  well  as  the 
best.  They  are  possessed  in  great  vigor  even  by  the  brutes.  To 
be  destitute  of  them  would,  indeed,  imply  great  depravity ;  since 
it  could  only  be  by  such  depravity  that  they  were  blunted^  and 
destroyed.  But  the  possession  of  them,  even  in  high  degrees, 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  an  entire  aUenation  of  the  heart 
from  Ood. 

Still  again,  total  depravity  does  not  imply  that  the  subjects  of 
it  have  no  amiable  social  affections^  —  those  which  go  to  render 
them  good  members  of  s6ciety.  They  may  possess  love  of  coun- 
try, natural  friendship,  honor,  honesty,  kind,  obliging  disposi- 
tions, and  many  things  of  this  sort,  and  yet  have  no  true,  disin- 
terested love  to  Ood  or  man,  and  nothing  which  partakes  of  the 
•  nature  of  holiness.  These  social  affections  are  many  of  them 
mere  feelings  J  instincfs^  which  fall  into  the  same  class  with  the 
natural  affections.  Others  of  them  are  but  outward  modifica- 
tions of  selfishness.  Were  all  that  is  selfish  to  be  sifted,  sepa- 
rated from  the  patriotism,  the  humanity,  the  friendships,  the 
seeming  virtues  of  social  life,  Ood  only  knows  how  little  would 
remain.  The  residuum,  it  may  be  feared,  would  be  very  small. 
Farther,  total  depravity  does  not  imply  that  the  subjects  of  it 
may  not  act  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  looser  sense  of  the  term, 
conscientiously.  Natural  men  have  consciences,  like  other  men. 
They  may  have  tender  consciences.  Tiiey  may  act  very  consid- 
erably under  the  influence  of  their  consciences,  and  yet  not  be 
truly  holy.  Their  consciences  may  be  so  strangely  perverted  as 
to  lead  them  —  under  the  impression  that  they  are  doing  right 
—  to  the  perpetration  of  great  wickedness.    This  was  the  case 
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with  Paul,  in  persecuting  the  church.  Or  other  and  baser  feel* 
ings  —  such  as  pride,  passion,  malice,  and  self-will  —  may  min- 
gle with  the  promptings  of  a  misguided  conscience,  and  es- 
sentially corrupt  it  Or  persons  may  consult  and  obey  their 
consciences  but  a  little  way,  leaving  out  of  the  account  those 
internal  principles,  from  which  holiness  and  sin  alone  proceed. 
Thus  a  child  may  act  conscientiously  in  reading  his  Bible  and 
saying  his  prayers,  without  stopping  to  consider  with  what  feel- 
ings of  heart  these  outward  actions  are  performed.  And  older 
persons  may  act  conscientiously  in  going  to  meeting,  supporting 
the  gospel,  paying  tlieir  debts,  giving  to  the  poor,  and  doing 
various  other  things,  afler  the  same  manner. 

I  remark  again,  that  total  depravity  does  not  imply  that  the 
subjects  of  it  may  not  tliink  tliemselves,  and  be  thought  by 
otliers,  to  be  very  religious.  Simon  the  sorcerer,  for  a  time, 
appeared  very  religious.  Without  doubt,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  converting  grace.  But  he  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  because  his  heart  was  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  Ood.  There  is  in  the  world  a  vast  amount  of  false,  spu- 
rious, selfish,  counterfeit  religion  passed  off  under  the  semblance 
of  true  religion,  the  possession  of  which,  so  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  total  depravity,  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
this  depravity  is  manifested. 

We  have  thus  seen,  under  several  particulars,  what  total  de- 
pravity does  not  imply ;  and  in  discussing  these  particulars, 
have  removed  nearly  all  the  objections  which  are  commonly 
urged  against  it.  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  doctrine  we  advocate, 
that  it  implies  that  unrenewed  men  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be ; 
or  that  they  have  no  ability  or  capacity  to  do  their  duty  ;  or  that 
they  are  of  necessity  flagrantly  vicious ;  or  that  they  have  no 
amiable  natural  or  social  affections ;  or  that  they  may  not  act, 
in  some  sense,  conscientiously ;  or  seem  to  themselves  and  to 
others  to  be  religious.  The  doctrine  we  hold  implies  none  of 
these,  and  of  course  they  cannot  be  urged  as  objections  against  it. 

The  question  then  arises,  whcU  is  this  doctrine  of  total  deprav- 
ity? How  much  does  it  imply?  What  is  the  belief  of  Ortho- 
dox Christians  in  regard  to  it?  To  this  I  answer :  the  advo- 
cates of  total  depravity  believe,  and  tliis  is  all  they  believe,  tliat 
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the  heart  of  man,  in  his  natural  state,  is  withotU  lioliness^  and 
entirely  under  the  domirdon  of  sin.  He  is  totally  depraved,  so 
far  as  his  moral  affections  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  his 
moral  exercises  and  affections  are  all  sinfiil.  He  is  wholly  alien- 
ated from  God.  He  begins  to  sin  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  live 
and  act,  and  he  continues  to  sin  without  intermission  or  cessa- 
tion, until  his  heart  is  renewed  by  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  total  depravity;  —  a  doctrine  which  is 
plainly  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  which  is  verified  in  the  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  all  good  men. 

1.  Total  depravity  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  It  is  taught  in 
those  passages  in  which  the  wicked  are  represented  as  blind  and 
deaf  and  dead.  "  Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye 
may  see."  Is.  xlii.  18.  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Eph.  ii.  1.  As  the  blind  are  des- 
titute of  sight,  and  the  deaf  of  hearing,  and  the  dead  of  life,  so 
the  wicked  are  here  represented  as  destitute  of  holiness,  or  spir- 
itual life.  Sinners  are  also  represented,  in  the  Bible,  as  wnjust, 
tmrighteous,  wngodly,  tmholy,  wnbelievirig,  <fec.,  terms  necessa- 
rily implying  that  those  to,  whom  they  are  applied  are  without 
holiness^  and  of  course  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  It  is  further 
said  in  the  Scriptures  that  "  the  imagination  and  thought  of 
man's  heart  is  only  evil^  and  that  continually;^'*  that  "  the  heart 
of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evi^"  and  ^^fuUy  set  in  them  to  do 
evil ;  "  that  it  "  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked ; "  that  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  and 
that  in  it  "  dwelleth  no  good  thing ; "  —  expressions  implying,  if 
the  language  means  anything,  that  the  natural  heart  of  man  is 
entirely  sinful. 

2.  This  doctrine,  like  that  of  universal  depravity,  is  taught, 
not  only  in  the  direct  language  of  Scripture,  but  by  necessary 
doctrinal  implications.  Let  us  look  again  at  the  doctrine  of  re- 
generation. Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  life  in  the  soul;  It  is  the  commencement  of  holy  exer- 
cises and  affections  in  the  heart.  The  subject  of  this  change  be- 
comes, at  once  a  new  creature.  Old  things  pass  away  with  him, 
and  all  things  become  spiritually  new.  But  if  this  is  a  just  view 
of  regeneration,  then  manifestly,  previous  to  it,  there  is  no  spir- 
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itual  life  in  the  soul.  There  are  no  holy  exercises  in  the  heart. 
All  its  emotions  and  affections  must  be  sinful.  If  men  had  some 
holiness  in  their  natural  state,  they  might  need  reformation,  but 
not  regeneration.  They  might  need  to  improve  upon  their  na- 
tive good  qualities,  but  not  to  be  born  again. 

Look  also  at  the  marked  distinction,  everywhere  recognized 
in  the  Scriptures,  between  the  righteous  and  the  tricked.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  this  distinction,  and  show  in  what  it  consists, 
if  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  If  the  sinner  has 
some  holiness  previous  to  regeneration ;  if  his  character  is  a 
mixed  one,  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful ;  then  how  does  he  dif- 
fer from  the  believer?  The  true  Christian,  in  this  life,  is  not 
perfectly  holy.  He  does  not  do  as  well  as  he  ought,  or  as  well 
as  he  can.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  has 
some  right  affections,  —  that  he  has  at  least  drawn  the  breath  of 
spiritual  life.  And  now  if  the  sinner,  too,  has  some  right  affec- 
tions, some  spiritual  life ;  where  is  the  mighty  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  ?  Where  is  there  any  difference  ?  Mani- 
festly, on  this  ground*  the  distinction,  so  constantly  recognized 
in  Scripture  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  saint 
and  the  sinner,  is  obliterated.     It  no  longer  exists. 

*  S.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  entire  sinfulness  of  the  natural  heart  is 
verified  in  the  experience  of  all  good  men.  Every  true  Christian 
acknowledges  this  truth.  He  acknowledges  it  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experience.  He  has  seen  and  felt  it  to  be  true  in  his 
own  heart,  and  every  other  man,  if  he  properly  understood  the 
subject,  would  see  and  feel  the  same.  The  law  of  God  requires 
that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength, 
and  that  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  To  obey  this  law 
is  to  be  holy.  To  fail*  of  obeying  it,  or  (which  is  the  same)  to 
transgress  it,  is  to  be  sinful.  And  now  who  does' not  know  that 
he  has  failed  of  yielding  a  strict  obedience  to  this  law  con- 
tinually ?  What  unrenewed  person,  who  reflects  at  all,  will 
not  see  and  confess  that  he  ha^  never  fulfilled  it  in  a  single . 
instance  ? 

Those  who  do  not  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  love  them- 
selves and  the  world  with  all  their  heart.  Those  who  do  not 
love  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  love  themselves  more  than 
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their  neighbor.  In  other  words,  they  are  selfish.  And  what 
sinner,  who  looks  closely  into  his  own  heart,  can  fail  to  see  that 
this  is  the  actual  state  of  it  ?  He  is  selfish.  He  loves  himself; 
Ae  labors  for  himself;  he  seeks  bis  own  supposed  interest  in 
preference  to  any  other  object.  Even  his  best  performances  he 
will  perceive  are  the  result  of  selfishness,  and,  of  course,  are  not 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

4.  The  decisions  of  Scripture  and  the  results  of  experience,  on 
this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  observation.  How  do  we  see  men 
living  and  acting  in  the  world  around  us  ?  Passing  over  th^ 
Inultiform  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  world,  —  its  idolatries,  its 
blasphemies,  its  wars,  its  murders,  its  adulteries,  its  frauds,  its 
falsehoods,  its  unnatural  and  guilty  pleasures ;  let  us  look  only 
at  the  fairer  aspects  of  society.  And  what  are  these  ?  Some,  to 
Be  sure,  who  give  no  evidence  of  piety,  are  not  palpably  deficient 
in  the  performance  of  relative  and  social  duties.  They  are  gpod 
parents,  good  children,  good  neighbors,  citizens  and  friends* 
But  do  they  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  their  fellow-crea- 
tures as  themselves  ?  Do  they  appear  to  do  this  ?  Do  they 
profess  to  do  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  they  not  universally  and 
manifestly  selfish  ? 

How  early  and  how  clearly  do  we  discover  selfishness  in  chil- 
dren ?  Little  children  are  incapable  of  much  disguise.  They 
commonly  speak  and  act  out  their  real  feelings.  And  how  ob- 
viously they  act  out  feelings  of  selfishness  ?  For  what  do  they 
cry,  but  that  self  may  be  gratified  ?  And  for  what  are  they 
pleased,  but  that  self  is  gratified  ?  And  for  what  do  they  con- 
tend one  with  another,  but  to  get  or  to  keep  some  good  to 
tliemselves  ?  And  for  what  are  they  angry  and  revengeful,  but 
to  resent  some  injury  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  the  same  dar- 
ling object  7 

And  those  feelings  of  selfishness  which  children  act  out  with- 
out disguise,  m^n  labor  to  disguise  in  vain.  Men  generally  are 
ashamed  of  them,  and  try  to  conceal  them ;  but  the  effort  is 
wholly  unsuccessful.  The  truth  oozes  out  through  so  many 
crevices,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  what  is  within. 
Whether  in  childhood  or  manhood,  whether  among  savage  or 
civilized  nations,  selfishness  is  obviously  the  grand  moving 
46 
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spring  of  baman  condact*  Hen  plan  and  execute,  iliej  bnstle 
and  labor,  for  tbemselves.  For  this  the  student  studies,  and 
the  husbandman  tills  the  earth,  and  the  mechanic  visits  his  sliop, 
and  the  m3rchant  his  warehouse,  and  the  seaman  traverses  the 
mighty  deep,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  pressed  into  the 
service  of  man.  Self  is  the  rallying  point  with  each  individual. 
Self  is  the  ruling  motive  with  all,  —  unless  it  be  with  a  very- 
few  ;  and  these  are  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  men  as  perfect 
anomalies  and  mysteries,  for  whose  actions  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  rational  account.  It  is  thonght  the  strangest  thing  on 
earth  that  persons  should  be  willing  to  labor,  as  Paul  did  and 
as  the  Saviour  did,  without  a  governing  regard  to  their  own 
private  interests. 

Thus  clearly  does  'observation^  as  well  as  experience,  testify  to 
the  entire  selfishness  of  natural,  unrenewed  men.  But,  cer- 
tainly, men  are  as  sinful  as  they  are  selfish  ;  for  all  selfishness 
is  sin.  Yea  more,  it  is  the  very  quintessence  of  sin,  out  of  which 
every  form  of  sin  proceeds,  and  of  which  it  partakes.  Who  then 
can  deny  that  mankind,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  entirely  sinful  ? 
Wlio  can  be  ignorant  or  insensible  of  this  humiliating  fact,  in 
his  own  experience  ? 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  considered  in  this  Lecture  — 
the  universal  and  entire  depravity  of  unrenewed  men  —  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  deserves  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  to  be  regarded  as-  a  fundamental  doctrine.  Let  a  person 
believe  and  feel  that  he  is  a  totally  depraved  and  ruined  sinner, 
and  he  will  see  that  ho  needs  a  Divine  Saviour  and  Sanctifier, 
an  infinite  atonement,  and  regeneration  by  the  special  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  let  him  take  the  opposite  course,  reject 
this  great  doc.trine,  and  settle  down  upon  the  conclusion  Uiat  he 
is  naturally  good,  —  as  good  almost  as  he  needs  to  be  or' wishes 

to  be, and  what  will  the  result  be  upon  his  general  belief  and 

character  ?  He  now  feels  in  no  particular  need  of  a  Divine  Sav- 
iour, and  will  not  long  believg  that  such  a  Saviour  has  been 
provided.  He  feels  no  need  of  an  atonement,  and  will  soon 
deny  that  an  atonement  has  been  made.  He  sees  no  necessity 
of  a  change  of  heart,  and  doubts  whetlier  such  a  change  is  ever 
experienced.    He  fe^ls  in  no  n^ed  of  the  sanctifying  operations  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  and  does  not  know  that  there  is  any  Holy  Ghost. 
He  feels  in  no  danger  of  eternal  punishment,  and  questions 
whether  such  a  punishment  will  ever  be  inflictM.  He  begins 
with  doubting  his  own  depravity,  -and  ends  in  becoming  a  thor- 
ough-going liberalist,  sceptic,  afnd  infidel. 

Tliis  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  to  be  assumed  as  a  first 
principle,  not  only  in  the  preaching  ,of  ministers,  and  in  a  system 
of  theology,  but  in  all  systems  of  political  econom^^  or  of  pop- 
ular education.  And  here  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which  most 
of  tlie  works  which  have  been  written  on  these  subjects,  have 
feeemed  to  me  to  be  erroneous  and  defective.  They  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that 'man  is  naturally  a  virtuous  being; 
warped  in  some  degree  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  but  always 
ready  to  return  to  it ;  perverted  by  bad  instructions  and  ex- 
amples, but  meaning  well  on  the  whole,  and  quite  willing  to  be 
set  right,  and  kept  there.  He  needs  to  be  reformed,  but  not  re- 
newed ;  to  be  improved  and  polished,  but  not  to  be  born  again. 
I  hardly  need  say  that  such  systems  should  be  discarded  by 
Christians,  as  based  upon  false  views  of  human  nature,  and 
teuding  to  blind,  deceive,  aikl  icgure  all  who  embrace  them. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FALL.    NATURAL  DEPRAVITY. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  depravity,  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
sider,— 

I.  Its  universality. 

n.  Its  totality  or  entirenessy  so  far  as  our  moral  affections  are 
concerned.    And 

lU.  Its  natnralnessy  as  resulting  from  the  sin  and  fall  of  our 
first  parents. 

The  two  first  of  these  particulars  have  been  already  discussed. 
To  the  third,  your  attention  will  now  be  directed.  —  That  our 
depravity  is  natural  to  us,  growing  somehow  out  of  our  very  na- 
ture, may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  said.  We 
have  proved  that  this  depravity  is  universal,  extending  to  all  the 
race ;  and  that  it  uniformly  shows  itself  in  very  early  life.  Now 
in  what  way  are  these  facts  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  fallen  man  ?  Cer- 
tainly, any  other  attribute  or  quality  belonging  to  the  race 
universally,  and  showing  itself  in  the  very  morning  of  our  days, 
would  be  pronounced  a  natural  quality.  No  other  conclusion 
would  be  thought  of  in  regard  to  it. 

That  our  depravity  is  natural  to  us  is  also  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Our  Saviour  says,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit"  John  iii.  6. 
The  word  flesh,  in  the  former  part  of  this  verse,  is  used  in  two 
different  senses ;  as  the  word  spirit  is  in  the  latter  part.  To  be 
born  of  the  flesh  is  simply  to  be  born  in  the  natural  way.  To 
be  fleshy  in  the  sense  of  our  Saviour,  is  to  be  fleshly ^  carnal^ 
sinful  in  our  affections.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  therefore, 
this:  All  that  arie  born  into  the  world  —  in  other  words,  all 
men  —  are  carnal  in   their  affections,  —  carnal  on  account  of 
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their  being  bom, — or  (which  is  the  same)  carnal  by  nature^  — 
and  need  to  be  born  again  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  see  the 
kingdom  of  (Jod. 

And  this  is  parallel  with  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 
"  And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others." 
Eph.  iii.  2.  To  be  a  child  of  wrath  is  to  be  a  sinner ;  and  such, 
the  apostle  assures  us,  we  all  are  by  ncUure.  Whatever  else  this 
passage  may  teach,  it  surely  teaches  as  much  as  this,  that  sin  is 
natvral  to  us.  There  is  a  foundation  for  it,  somehow,  in  our 
nature. 

The  same  is  taught  more  specifically  by  t}ie  apostle,  in  other 
passages,  in  which  he  represents  our  sins  as  connected  in  some 
way  with  that  of  Adam,  from  whom  we  are  naturally  descended. 
"  As  by  one  man  (Adam)  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 
"  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift :  for  if  through 
the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  Gbd, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
abounded  unto  many."  "  For  if  by  one  man's  offence  death 
reigned  by  one  ;  much  more  they  which  receive  abundance  ot 
grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign  in  life  by  one, 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  right- 
eous."   Rom.  V.  12-19. 

Without  going  into  a  full  interpretation  of  these  several  pas- 
sages,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  the  con- 
nection of  our  sin  with  that  of  Adam,  is  here  repeatedly  and 
expressly  indicated.  ^^  By  one  mafi$  disobedience  rrumy  were 
made  sinners.^^  My  principal  object,  at  present,  is  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  connection,  and  td  examine  briefly  some 
of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  respecting  it. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  all  mankind  existed  in  Adam^  or  were 
constituted  one  with  him^  so  that  they  "  sinned  in  him,  and  fell 
with  him  in  his  first  transgression."    This  was  the  opinion  of 
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President  Edwards,  and  of  many  of  the  older  CalTinistic  divines.* 
But  to  this  Tiew  of  the  case  there  are  insuperable  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  hard  to  proTe,  in  opposition  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  that  all  men  did  actually  exist  in 
Adam.  Or  if  they  did  have  a  kind  of  seminal  existence  in  him, 
did  they  exist,  as  moral  agents, — :free,  thinking,  active  beings, 
and  capable  of  committing  sin  ?    Who  believes  as  much  as  this? 

Bift  suppose  we  did  exist  in  Adam,  and  participated  in  his 
first  sin ;  why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  in  all  his  sins  ?  Adam 
lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  without  doubt  commit* 
ted  a  great  many  sins ;  and  if  we  so  existed  in  him  as  to  be 
guilty  of  his  first  sin,  why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  guilty  of 
them  all  ?  And  why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  guilty  of  all  the 
sins  of  all  our  progenitors  from  Adam  downward  ;  since  we  have 
as  much  existed  in  the  lions  of  all  as  we  ever  did  in  those  of 
Adam?  No  man,  since  Adam,  ever  felt  guilty,  or  condemned' 
in  conscience,  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  if  any  of  his 
descendants  are  punished  for  eating  it,  I  think  tliey  will  have 
good  reason  to  complain.  Fof  the  truth  is,  they  did  not  eat  it. 
They  did  not  so  exist  in  Adam  as  to  have  any  active  concern  in 
that  transaction. 

2.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  although  the  posterity  of  Adam 
were  not  personally  concerned  in  his  first  sin,  still,  this  sin  is  so 
imputed^  transferred^  put  over  to  them,  as  actually  to  become 
theirs.  But  to  this  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  sin  is  not  trans- 
ferable property.  It  is  strictly  a  personal  thing.  My  sin  can 
never  become  another  man's,  nor  another  man's  mine.  The  im- 
putation of  sin,  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  does  not  imply  a  transfer 
of  sin.  We  may  and  do  sufier  in  many  ways  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  in  this  sense  his  sin  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
puted to  us ;  but  the  sin  itself  never  can  become  ours. 

•  See  Treatise  on  Original  Sin.  Part  iy.  chap.  3.  Uuscdhu  sajs,  "  that  all  men,  exlst- 
Ug  In  Adam's  loins,  tUd  sin,  In  lils  actual  sin."  Jnnios  says :  "  The  sin  of  Adam  was  not  * 
personal  one,  bnt  was  the  sin  of  the  whole  homan  race;  since  the  race  was  inoladed  in  his 
loins,  and  $inned  in  him,"  Beza  says :  "  There  are  three  things  which  make  man  guilty  before 
Ood.  1.  The  fkMst  that  tpe  all  tinned  in  the  firtt  man.  2.  The  corruption  which  is  in  punish- 
ment of  that  sin.  And  3.  Our  own  actual  transgressions."  Straddns  says :  **  All  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  assuredly  sinned  in  his  loins^  and  revolted  from  God  to  the  devil."  Mo- 
Uncus  says:  "  We  sinned  in  Adam,  and  in  him  we  wUkd  this  depravation."  Hunnlus 
teaches,  that  **  as  the  first  sin  was  committed  voluntarily  by  Adam,  so  also  U  teas  committed 
volwntai-ily  l>y  ns  ulli  and  to  all  de^cendlitg  from  him  are  born  voluntary  transgressors." 
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8.  Sotne  have  thought  that  the  sins  of  men  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  punishment  for  Adam's  sin.  But  neither  is  this  theory  to 
be  admitted.  Adam  was  not  threatened  with  the  sin  and  ruin 
of  his  posterity,  in  case  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  rather  with 
that  eternal  death  which  is  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law.  And 
besides ;  where  is  die  justice  or  propriety  of  thus  punishing 
Adam  in  his  posterity  ?  Where  is  the  justice  of  it,  so  far  as  his 
posterity  is  concerned  ?  This  would  be,  not  to  visit  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  consequentially^  but  to  pun* 
ith  the  child  for  its  father's  sin,  —  a  thirtg  which  God  has  declared 
that  he  can  never  do.  See  Ezek.  zviii.  20.  And  where  is  thd 
justice  of  such  punisliment,  so  far  as  Adam  is  himself  concerned  ? 
If  Adam  repented  of  his  sins,  and*was  forgiven,  and  has  gone  to 
heaven  ;  why  should  he  continue  to  be  punished  in  his  posterity  ? 
Or  if  he  died  in  his  sins,  and  has  gone  to  perdition,  he  is  suffer- 
ing the  full  reward  of  them  in  his  own  person ;  and  why  should 
he  be  punished  in  his  posterity?  In  every  view,  therefore,  this 
theory  of  punishment  appears  to  be  unfounded. 

4.  It  has  been  held  by  some,  that  the  forbidden  fruit  possessed 
a  deleterious^  poisonous  quality^  which  infected  the  bodies  of  our 
first  parents,  and  through  them  the  bodies  of  all  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  that  when  a  soul  becomes  connected  with  one  of  these 
infected  bodies,  it  receives  from  it  a  taint,  a  degree  of  corruption, 
a  bias  or  propensity  to  evil. 

As  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  we  read 
nothing  of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing whether  it  was  so  or  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  infec- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Adam  was  of  a  moral,  and 
not  a  physical  character.  It  seems  primarily  to  aflFect  the  souls 
of  men,  and  vot  their  bodies.  The  bodies  of  men  are  debased, 
perverted,  and  destroyed  through  the  influence  of  a  sinful  soul, 
and  not  the  soul  (as  the  Gnostics  dreamed)  through  the  influence 
of  the  body. 

6.  We  come  next  to  the  Pelagian  theory,  that  the  sins  of  men 
may  all  be  owing  to  the  mere  force  of  education  and  example. 
The  example  of  Adam  corrupted  his  immediate  descendants, 
and  their  example  corrupted  the  next  generation,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  present  time.  —  But  while  we  are  willhig  to  allow 
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much  to  the  force  of  parental  example  and  influence,  w%  cannot 
admit  that  this  method  of  accounting  for  the  sins  of  men  is 
satisfactory.  For,  in  the  first  place,  children  begin  to  sin  before 
they  are  capable  of  being  much  influenced  by  example  any  way. 
They  are  selfish,  peevish,  petulant,  revengeful,  before  they  can 
have  imbibed  these  hateful  passions  from  the  influence  of  those 
around  them.  And  besides;  those  children  who  are  most  fa- 
vored in  point  of  example  are  just  as  sure  to  commence  their 
moral  existence  sinners,  and  te  need  the  regenerating  influences 
of  the  Spirit  as  any  others;  thus  showing  that  the  ground  of  cor- 
ruption lies  deeper  than  the  mere  force  of  education  and  example. 

6.  I  notice  but  another  method  of  accounting  for  the  facts 
imder  consideration,  and  that  is  by  referring  them  to  diabolical 
influence.  The  devil  seduced  our  first  parents ;  and  why  not 
suppose  him  to  have  seduced  all  their  descendants,  and  to  have 
established  and  perpetuated  the  reign  of  sin  over  them.  —  To 
this  I  reply,  that  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  sin  ex- 
isting in  the  world  is  to  be  ascribed  to  diabolical  influence,  it 
does  not  seem  either  reasonable  or  scriptural  to  accoimt  for  the 
ncUtiral  and  tmiversal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  this  way.  The 
devil  rather  takes  advantage  of  the  natvral  sinfulness  of  men,  to 
lead  them  into  flagrant,  outbreaking  acts  of  wickedness,  than  is 
himself  the  author  of  our  natural  sinfulness.  Besides;  the 
natural  sinfulness  of  men,  we  have  seen,* is  in  Scripture  ascrib- 
ed to  their  connection  with  Adam,  and  not  to  the  temptations 
of  the  devil. 

But  if  these  various  suppositions  are  all  to  be  rejected,  what 
are  we  to  believe  on  the  subject  before  us  ?  How  are  we  to  con- 
nect the  natural  and  universal  sinfulness  of  men  with  the  first 
offence  of  Adam  ? 

I  know  no  better  way  of  connecting  these  two  solemn  facts  — 
none  more  satisfactory  in  itself  or  more  in  accordance  with 
Scripture  and  reason  —  than  by  referring*  them  to  the  operation 
of  a  natural  law^  —  one  of  wide  extent,  of  invariable  sequence, 
and  of  the  utmost  importance,  —  that,  according  to  which  every- 
thing in  nature  produces  its  like.  This  law  holds  good  through 
the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  ki9gdom8.  It  was  impressed 
upon  all  living,  organized  existence,  at  the  creation.    "  Let  the 
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earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kindj  cattle,  and 
creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kindJ*  Qen.  i. 
24.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  man  propagates  his  own  spe- 
cies, and  not  another.  He  brings  forth  offspring  after  his  kind. 
And  not  only  so,  he  brings  them  forth  in  the  same  morai  staie  or 
condition^  in  which  he  is  himself.  Had  the  first  man  continued 
holy  to  the  end  of  his  trial,  his  jiature  would  have  been  uncoil 
rupt ;  and  his  ofispring,  inheriting  such  a  nature,  would  have 
commenced  their  moral  existence  holy.  But  when  Adam  fell 
into  sin  his  very  nature  became  corrupted.  His  understanding, 
in  regard  to  spiritual  things,  was  darkened,  and  his  sensibilities 
were  deranged  and  perverted,  so  that  he  fell  at  once  under 
the  influence  of  a  standing  proclivity  or  tendency  to  sin.  To 
this  tendency  he  yielded,  and  continued  freely,  spontaneously 
sinning  on,  until  he  was  renewed  (if  he  ever  was)  by  soveieign 
grace. 

In  this  state  of  perversion,  corruption,  and  spiritual  death 
our  first  parents  brought  forth  their  offspring ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  above  referred  to,  they  brought  forth  their 
like.  As  their  natures  were  corrupted  and  depraved,  so  have 
been  the  natures  of  their  children,  and  their  children's  children 
to  the  thousandth  generation.  As  they  had  a  natural  prone- 
ness  or  tendency  to  sin,  so  have  their  children.  And  as,  under 
the  influence  of  this  tendency,  they  went  on  freely,  actively  sin- 
ning, so  do  their  children.  ^^  They  are  estranged  from  the 
womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born."  Ps.  Iviii.  8. 
**  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.^^    John  iii.  6. 

The  statement  here  given  does  not  imply  that  the  sovls  of 
men  are  propagated  like  their  bodies,  but  that,  in  creating  souls, 
and  connecting  them  with  bodies,  God  acts  according  to  a  fixed 
lawy  —  the  great  law  of  descent,  in  accordance  with  which  every- 
thing in  nature  produces  its  like. 

Nor  does  it  imply  that  the  fall  of  Adam  wrought  in  us  any 
change  of  faculties,  as  to  number  or  kind.  As  remarked  in  a 
previous  Lecture,  man  has  the  same  faculties  now  (though  not 
perhaps  in  the  same  perfect  state)  tiiat  Adam  had  before  he 
sinned. 

Nor  does  the  explanation  above  given  imply,  that  the  poster- 
46 
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ity  of  Adam  have  inherited  their  first  father's  sin  ;  or  that  they 
have  any  sin  attaching  to  them  which  is  not  strictly  their  own. 
They  have  inherited  a  corrupt  nature  and  corrupt  propensities, 
—  a  natural  proneness  or  tendency  to  sin,  but  not  sin  itself. 

Nor  does  it  imply  that  men  ever  become  sinners  but  by  their 
own  active  J  personal  sinning.  Sin  is,  in  its  very  nature,  an  ac- 
tive thing,  and  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  passive  substance  or 
state. 

The  theory  here  propounded  is  not  very  different  from  that 
which  ascribes  the  connection  between  our  sin  a^^d  that  of  Adam 
to  the  sovereign  purpose  or  constitution  of  God ;  since  the  law  of 
descent,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  of  Divine  appointment  and 
ordination.  Like  all  the  otlier  laws  of  nature,  it  is  but  a  regu- 
lar established  mode  of  Divine  operation. 

That  depraved,  corrupted  state  of  the  soul,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  by  the  law  of  descent,  has  come  to  us  from 
Adam,  does  not  at  all  lessen  our  obligations,  or  diminish  our  nat- 
ural ability  to  be  holy.  We  have  still  all  the  faculties  of  moral 
agency  (and  these  constitute  natural  ability)  in  the  exercise  of 
which  we  may  be  holy  or  sinful,  as  we  please.  Our  natural 
tendency  to  evil  is  of  the  nature  of  a  standing  motive  or  induce- 
ment^ which  ought  to  be  resisted  and  overcome.  And  so  it  would 
&6  if  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  were  exerted  in  a  proper 
manner.  But  instead  of  this,  the  human  family,  one  after 
another,  yield  to  it,  fall  before  it,  and  continue  under  the  power 
of  sin,  until  delivered  by  the  recovering  grace  of  God. 

But  it  will  be  asked :  Is  not  that  natural  tendency^  disposition^ 
inclination  to  sin,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  itself  sinful  ? 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  —  To  this  I  answer:  a  tendency  to  a 
thing  cannot,  from  the  very  terms  employed,  be  the  same  as  the 
thing  itself.  A  tendency  to  sin  cannot  be  sin ;  for  this  would 
imply  that  the  tendency,  and  that  to  which  it  tends,  are  identi- 
cal. And  as  to  the  words  disposition  and  inclination^  I  have  re- 
marked in  a  previous  Lecture,  that  they  are  used  in  different 
senses.  A  disposition  to  any  outward  act  is  made  up  of  internal 
voluntary  exercises,  and  is  holy  or  sinM,  according  as  these  are 
good  or  bad.  And  the  character  of  the  outward  act  is  always  to 
be  referred  to  the  disposition  which  originated  it.    But  there  is 
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another  sense,  in  which  the  words  disposition  and  inclination  are 
used,  which  requires  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  A  disposi- 
tion for  the  putting  forth  of  certain  internal  involuntary  exercises 
cannot  consist  of  such  exercises,  but  rather  of  a  preparation  for 
them,  or  tendency  to  them.  This  is  the  ulterior  and  more 
strictly  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  in  question.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion. It  denotes  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  not  an  act  of  it,  and 
is  in  itself  neither  sinful  nor  holy. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  bring  men  into  existence  with 
a  prevailing  bias  or  tendency  to  sin,  is  as  bad,  every  way,  as  to 
maJce  them  sinners,  or  cause  them  to  inherit  a  sin  anterior  to  any 
exrcise  or  act  of  their  own.  But  so  it  does  not  seem  to  me. 
The  one  theory  makes  God  the  responsible  author  of  sin,  —  at 
least  of  that  sin  which  attaches  to  our  passive  natures,  and  which 
w^  bring  into  the  world  with  us.  The  other  theory  makes  him 
the.  author  of  only  a  tendency  to  sin;  and  this  in  accordance 
with  a  general  and  most  benevolent  law,  the  course  of  which 
could  not  be  interrupted  without  a  constant  miracle. 

If  God  made  us  sinners,  without  any  act  or  concurrence  of 
our  own,  then,  clearly,  he  is  the  author  of  our  sin.  Or  if  he  so 
made  us,  that  we  are  under  a  natural  necessity  of  sinning  from 
the  first,  —  so  made  us  that  we  must  sin,  whether  we  will  or  no ; 
then  we  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  But  if  he  made  us 
with  only  a  bias,  a  tendency  to  sin,  with  entire  natural  ability  to 
overcome  this  tendency,  and  with  entire  moral  liberty  whether 
to  yield  to  it  or  not ;  then  I  see  not  that  he  is  to  blame,  because 
his  creatures  yield  to  it,  and  voluntarily  fall  before  it.  Their 
sin,  in  this  case,  is  their  own,  and  they  are  alone  responsible. 

It  has  been  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of 
God  that  he  should  give  existence  to  creatures  who,  he  cer- 
tainly knew,  would  fall  into  sin*  But  this  objection  lies  equally 
against  every  system  of  doctrine  which  asserts  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sin  in  the  world,  no 
person  can  doubt.  And  God  saw  in  eternity,  if  he  created  the 
world,  and  placed  men  ugpn  it,  that  it  would  be  so.  Why,  then, 
did  he  create  ?  Why  did  he  bring  men  into  being,  when  he  saw 
and  knew  that  they  would  sin  against  him  ?    When  the  objector 
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has  satisfactorily  answered  these  questions,  he  will  have  little 
diflBculty  with  any  others  growing  out  of  the  views  which  have 
been  here  exhibited. 

Of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  advanced  in  respect  to  natural 
depravity,  of  the  connection  of  our  sin  with  that  of  Adam,  the 
following  is  the  sum.  Descending,  as  we  have,  from  a  fallen, 
corrupted  progenitor,  and  inheriting,  as  we  do,  a  nature  like 
his  own,  we  all  commence  our  moral  existence  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  natural  bias,  a  tendency  to  sin ;  —  a  state  of  mind  not 
sinful  in  itself,  but  operating  as  a  standing  propensity  to  sin ;. — 
a  propensity  which  we  ought  to  overcome,  but  of  ourselves  never 
do ;  —  a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  freely 
sin,  and  only  sin,  until  we  are  renewed  by  sovereign  grace. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

THE  CHARACTER  OP  INFANTS. 

iNTDfATSLT  Connected  with  the  subject  of  depravity,  which  has 
been  before  us  in  the  two  previous  Lectures,  is  'that  of  infant 
character.  And  this  is  a  very  important  subject  The  en- 
tire human  race,  with  the  exception  of  Adam  and  Eve,  either 
have  commenced,  or  will  commence,  their  existence  in  infancy. 
Hence,  we  are  all  interested  to  know  so  much  as  we  may  respect^ 
ing  the  state  and  character  of  the  infant.  Besides,  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  our  race  die  in  infancy.  In  what  state  and 
character,  then,  do  they  die  ?  And  what  is  to  become  of  them 
after  they  leave  the  world  ? 

The  theories  of  infant  character  now  before  the  public  nat- 
urally divide  themselves  into  two  classes ;  the  one  regarding  the 
infant  as  ifmocent^  the  other  holding  him  to  be  a  sinner.  I  know 
not  that  any  Christians  have  said  that  infants,  at  the  first,  were 
positively  holy.  Pelagius  himself  would  not  have  said  so  pmch 
as  this.  But  there  are  those  who  hold  them  to  be  negatively  inr 
nocent;  they  have  no  sin  ;  and  this  because  they  are  not  moral 
agents,  and  have  n6  moral  character  at  all. 

Of  those  who  take  this  ground,  there  are  two  distinct  classes : 
the  Pelagian  and  the  Evangelical.  The  Pelagian  insists  that 
the  infant  has  inherited  no  corruption  of  any  kind  from  Adam ; 
that  he  si  bom  as  he  would  have  been  if  Adam  had  not  sinned. 
He  has  no  moral  character  at  the  first ;  but  when  moral  agency 
com^iences,  and  he  begins  to  have  a  character,  it  is  as  likely  to 
be  good  as  bad.  If  he  is  rightly  instructed,  and  a  proper  ex- 
ample is  set  before  him,  it  is  even  more  likely  to  be  holy  than 
sinftiL  And  as  this  individual  advances  in  life,  his  character 
will  be  a  mixed  one,  in  why^h  holiness  or  sin  wiU  be  likely  to 
predominate,  according  as  tiie  influences  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded are  good  or  bad. 
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We  hardly  need  stop  to  refute  this  theory  of  infant  character, 
as  no  evangelical  Christian  can  possibly  adopt  it.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  the  entire  sinful- 
ness of  the  natural  man.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  It  leaves  no  room  or  ground  for  any  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  It  is  contra- 
dicted in  the  experience  of  all  spiritually  enlightened  Christians, 
and  no  such  Christian  can  intelligently  adopt  it.  - 

But  there  is  another  class,  who  believe  that  the  infant  is  not  a 
moral  agent,  and  consequently  has  no  sin,  who  still  believe  that 
he  has  inherited  a  degree  of  depravation  or  mental  dera/nffement 
from  a  fallen  father.  He  is  not  in  the  state  he  would  have  been, 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned.  He  is  in  such  a  state,  that  as  soon  as 
moral  agency  commences,  and  he  begins  to  do  anything  of  a 
moral  nature,  he  begins  to  sin ;  and  from  iJiis  time  forward 
all  his  moral  acts  are  sinful^  imtil  he  is  renewed  by  sovereign 
grace. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  this  theory  agrees  with  the  last 
in  regarding  the  infant  as  yet  without  sin,  it  differs  from  it  in 
other  important  respects,  and  must  not  be  confoimded  with  it. 
The  former  doctrine  is  imevangelical ;  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  It 
is  held  by  some  excellent  ministers  and  Christians ;  still,  it  is 
open  p  very  serious  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  this  sinless  infant,  who  is  not  yet  a  moral 
agent  is  either  a  human  being  —  a  member  of  the  great  family 
of  man  —  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is  not  yet  a  liimian  being,  {hen 
he  is  a  mere  animal ;  and  why  not  regard  and  treat  him  as  an 
animal  ?  Why  baptize  him,  or  pray  for  him,  or  have  a  funeral 
for  him  in  case  of  death,  more  than  for  any  other  little  animal  ? 
And  why  indulge  any  fond  hopes,  should  he  be  taken  away,' in 
respect  to  his  immortality  ? 

But  it  will  be  conceded  by  those  with  whom  we  now  reason, 
that  the  infant  is  of  the  same  race  with  us,  — 15  a  human  being. 
And  if  so,  then  he  possesses  all  that  pertains  to  a  human  being. 
He  has  a  human  soul,  as  well  as  body ;  a  soul  in  possession  of 
all  the  human  faculties;  and  these  faculties,  it  should  seem, 
must  be  in  an  active  state.  How  can  they  be  otherwise  7  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  healthful  human  soul,  in  possession  of  all 
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the  faculties  of  a  soul,  existing  for  months,  and  as  some  say 
years,  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  thinking,  feeling,  doing  nothing, 
and  being,  as  to  any  conscious,  active  existence,  as  though  it 
had  not  been  ? 

Besides,  we  know  that  the  soul  of  the  infant  is  not  inactive. 
It  is  in  full  activity  very  early,  and  probably  from  the  first.  It 
begins  to  receive  ideas  from  the  outer  world,  the  first  moment  it 
enters  it ;  which  shows  that  the  intellect  is  not  inactive.  It  has 
feeling  too,  and  commonly  expresses  it,  almost  with  its  first 
breath ;  nrhich  shows  that  the  sensibilities  are  active.  The  wiU 
is  also  active,  visibly  active,  moving  the  different  members  of 
the  body. 

But  it  will  be  said,  although  there  may  be  action,  there  is  no 
moral  action,  and  of  course  no  moral  character.  But  if  the  ac- 
tion of  the  infant  is  not  moral  action,  then  it  is  mere  animal  ac- 
tion, and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a 
mere  animal  existence.  Besides,  if  moral  action  does  not  com- 
mence at  the  first,  when  does  it  comence  ?  When  does  the  child 
cease  to  be  a  mere  animal,  and  begin  to  be  an  intelligent  moral 
being  7  Whenever  this  change  takes  place  it  is  obviously  a  great 
change,  and  ought  to  be  a  very  perceptible  one.  It  should  seem 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  time^  And  yet 
who  ever  has  determined  ij  ?    Who  can  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  difficulties  and  absurdities 
of  this  hypothesis.  If  the  infant  has  not  yet  any  moral  agency 
or  character,  is  it  an  accountable  being  ?  Accoimtable  for  what  ? 
If  called  into  judgment,  as  all  human  beings  must  be,  what  has 
it  to  account  for  7  It  has  no  moral  character,  has  done  nothing 
either  good  or  evil :  and  for  what  shall  it  give  an  account  7 

But  ftirther ;  is  this  infant  without  any  moral  character,  an 
immortal  being  7  Most  people  aare  persuaded  that  deceased  in- 
fants do  live  hereafter ;  but  on  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
where  do  they  live  7  Not  in  heaven ;  for  they  have  done  noth- 
ing good.  They  are  not  holy.  Not  in  hell ;  for  they  have  no 
sin,  and  consequently  deserve  no  pimishment.  In  what  region 
of  the  future  world  then  (if  they  exist  at  all)  are  they  to  be 
placed  7 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  theory,  that 
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the  infant,  at  the  first,  has  no  moral  character,  either  sinfiil  or 
holy.  They  Ke  equally  against  the  Pelagian  view,  and  the  more 
plausible  eyangelical  view.  We  dismiss  them  both ;  and  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  infant  has  a  moral  character  firom  the 
first,  and  that  this  character  is  sinful.  We  touch  not  the  ques- 
tion here,  on  what  grounds  infants  are  to  be  regarded  as  sinners* 
This  point  will  b^  considered  in  another  place.  But  the  fact  of 
their  sinfulness,  we  hold  to  be  susceptible  of  abundant  proof.  In 
support  of  it  we  urge,  — 

1.  That  infants  are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  the  father  of  us 
all.  The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
without  an  exception,  are  sinners.  "Through  the  ofience  of 
one,  the  numy  a/re  dead,  —  spiritually  dead.  "By  one  man's 
4isobedience,  the  numy  were  made  sinner s.^^  "  By  the  offence  of 
one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  Bom.  v. 
15-19.  There  is  no  evading  the  force  of  these  passages.  They 
represent  the  posterity  of  Adam,  universally,  as  somehow  sin- 
ners, dead  in  sin,  and  under  condemnation,  in  consequence  of 
his  first  offence.  We  have  only  to  ask,  then,  are  infants  among 
the  posterity  of  Adam  ?    Are  they  his  children  ? 

2.  We  put  this  argument  in  a  somewhat  different  shape,  and 
urge  the  sinful  character  of  infemts  from  the  feict  that  they  are 
human  beings^  and  belong  to  the  human  race.  The  sinfulness  of 
the  entire  human  race,  without  an  exception,  is  taught  in  the 
plainest  terms  in  the  Bible.  "  Man's  heart  is  evil  firom  youth ; " 
—  not  this  man,  that,  or  the  other ;  but  man  in  the  general — 
every  man.  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  eviL" 
This,  too,  is  spoken  of  the  sons  of  men  generally,  universally. 
Paul  says  :  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
that  they  are  all  under  sin.^^  This  verse,  with  those  that  follow 
it  (Bom.  iii.  9-12)  teaches  as  plainly  as  words  can  teach  any- 
thing, that  mankind  universally  are  sinners.  Not  only  is  no 
exception  made,  but  all  exception  is,  by  the  very  terms  ex- 
cluded. "There  is  none  Ihat  doeth  good;  no  not  oneP  We 
have  only  to  ask,  then,  as  before :  Are  infismts  included  among 
mankind  ?  Are  they  of  the  human  species  ?  If  so,  they  are,  by 
the  testimony  of  their  Creator,  sinners. 

8.  There  are  many  other  Scriptures  which  teach  the  same 
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doctrine, — some  of  which  were  remarked  upon  in  my  last  lec- 
ture. "  That  which  is^born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  *'  i.  e.  fleshly^ 
camalf  senstmlj  sinful.  It  is  as  certain  from  these  words  that 
infant  children  are  sinful,  as  it  is  that  they  are  born  of  the  flesh. 
David  says :  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  ;  they 
go  .astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  Ues.  Ps.  Iviii.  8. 
Does  the  Psalmist  mean  to  say  here,  that  the  wicked  are  not  es- 
tranged from  God  until  they  have  leai*ned  to  speak,  and  begin 
literally  to  tell  lies  ?  Or  does  he  mean  as  he  says :  "  The  wicked 
are  estranged /row  the  womb;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
pom ;  *'  possessing,  from  the  first,  an  evil,  deceitful,  lying  spirit  ? 
The  latter  is  clearly  the  sense  of  the  passage ;  and  thus  inter- 
preted, it  is  decisive  to  our  present  purpose.  We  have  a  par- 
allel passage  in  Isaiah  xlviii.  8.  "  I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  deal 
very  treacherously,  and  wast  called  a  transgressor  from  ike 
womby 

Paul,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  Christian  brethren,  says : 
"  And  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  Eph. 
ii.  8.  To  be  a  child  of  wrath  is  to  be  a  sinner ;  and  such,  the 
apostle  assures  us,  mankind  are  by  nature.  The  passage  obviously 
teaches  that  men  are  sinners  by  nature^  from  their  birth ;  since 
whatever  belongs  tons  by  nature  must  be  from  birth. 

I  quote  but  another  passage.  Paul  says  again :  ^^  If  one  died 
for  «dl,  then  were  all  dead^  2  Cor.  v.  14.  The  word  dead 
here  obviously  means  dead  in  sin,  and  such,  the  apostle  tells  us, 
is  the  state  of  all  for  whom  Christ  died.  We  have  only  to  ask 
therefore :  Did  Christ  die  for  infants  ?  Have  they  any  interest 
in  his  death  ?    K  so,  then  they  are  sinners,  —  dead  in  sin. 

4.  That  infants  are  in  some  way  sinners  is  evident  from  their 
title  to  drcum^nsion  and  baptism.  No  one  doubts  that  infants, 
under  the  old  dispensation,  were  circumcized ;  and  no  Pedobap- 
tist  doubts  that  they  are  now  to  be  baptized.  But  what  is  the 
import  of  these  religious  rites  ?  What  do  they  signify  ?  We 
understand  both  as  signifying  much  the  same ;  the  former,  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart,  or  regeneration ;  the  latter, "  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  should 
religious  rites  be  applied  to  infants,  which  denote  the  renewing, 
cleansing,  purifying  of  the  heart,  if  the  heart  is  not  impure,  if 
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it  needs  bo  cleansing,  in  ather  words,  if  it  is  not  sinful  ?  This 
argument  was  constantly  urged  by  Augtstine  against  the  Pelsr 
gians :  **  Why  baptize  infants,  if  they  have  no  sin  ?  "  And  the 
argument,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  perfectly  conclusiye. 

5.  We  infer  from  the  sufferingi  of  infante,  that  they  are  sin* 
ners.  That  infants  suffer  early,  and  in  some  instances  severely, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which 
to  account  for  their  sufferings,  in  consistency  with  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God.  They  must  either  suffer  as  mere  animals, 
and  on  the  same  ground  as  other  animals ;  or  they  must  sufifor, 
as  Christ  <£d,  by  tiieir  own  consent ;  or  they  must  suffer  as  sin- 
ners, and  for  their  sins.  The  first  supposition  reduces  infants  to 
the  condition  of  mere  animals,  which  few  persons  will  consent 
1x>  do.  The  second,  no  one  will  claim  to  support.  We  are  shut 
up,  therefore,  to  the  last.    The  infSBint  suffers  for  his  sins. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  infant  suffers  for  the  sin  of 
Adam.  But  those  who  say  this  will  also  say,  that  he  is  a  partak- 
er of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  guilty  of  it ;  so  tiiat,  after  all,  he 
suffers  for  his  own  sin. 

6.  That  infants  are  sinners  may  be  further  proved  by  their 
death.  We  might  infer  as  much  as  this  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  dying  (unless  we  will  consent  to  place  them  in  the  samei 
category  wiHi  brute  animals),  even  if  we  had  no  light  from  tlie 
Scriptures  on  the  subject  But  the  Scriptures  do  afford  us  light. 
They  assure  us,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam,  death  is  a  fruit  of  sin.  ^'  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  aU  have  sinned.^*  Bom.  v.  12.  It 
is  as  certain  from  this  and  the  parallel  passages,  that  infants  are 
sinners,  as  it  is  that  they  are  subject  to  death :  For  to  all  the 
human  i^eciee,  the  posterity  of  Adam,  death  is  a  fruit  and  a 
proof  of  sin.    I  only  add,  — 

7.  The  sinfulness  of  infants  is  iMH)ved  from  the  &ct  of  their 
sahcUian.  Many  persons  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  sinful  char- 
acter of  infants,  from  a  fear  that  it  will  endanger  their  salvation. 
But  oxir  reply  to  such  is,  that  if  infants  are  not  sinners,  they 
caamot  be  saved.  Saved  from  what,  if  they  have  no  sin  ?  Not 
from  the  punishment  of  ^ ;  for  they  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
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sefve  the  iwinishment.  Not  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  for  they 
hare  never  broken  the  law.  Not  from  sin  itself;  for  they  have 
none.  In  short,  there  is  nothings  on  this  ground,  for  the  infant 
to  be  saved  from,  and  his  salvation,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
is  impossible.  Most  Christians  hope  andWieve,  that  thosd  who 
die  in  infancy  are  saved.  Such,  certainly,  is  my  own  belief. 
But  I  could  not  indulge  such  a  belief  a  moment,  if  I  did  not 
regard  the  infant  as  a  sinner.* 

We  have  now  proved,  we  think  conelusirely,  and  from  severd 
sources  of  evidence,  that  infants  are  sinners.  They  have  a  naoral 
charaetOT,  and  this  is  sinful.  The  question  now  arises,  Sbta  are 
they  sinful  ?    On  what  grounds  ?    la  what  way  ? 

On  Aese  questions,  those  who  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact  of 
infant  sinfulness  are  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  who 
hold  that  we  all  existed  and  sinned  In  a  previous  life,  and  brought 
a  sinful  character  into  the  world  with  us.  2.  Those  who  teach 
that  the  infant  has  a  rinful  nature,  but  no  actual  sin.  8.  Those 
who  hold  that  it  has  active  moral  afiections  from  the  first,  and 
that  thefe  are  selfish  and  sinful.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
theories  or  suppositions  in  tiieir  order.    And, — 

1.  That  of  an  active,  moral,  and  sinful  existence,  in  a  pre- 
vious state.  This  idea  has  its  advocates  in  Germany,  and  is  held 
by  some  in  our  own  country.  The  supposition  is,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  original  revolt  in  heaven,  a  vast  multitude  of  angels, 
of  different  orders,  were  drawn  into  it,  and  apostatized  together. 
Of  these,  the  great  leaders,  the  more  knowing  and  guilty  ones, 
were  driven  at  once  from  heaven,  and  sent  down  to  hell.  But 
towards  the  multitude,  who  were  less  guilty,  God  was  pleased  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  mercy.  He  was  pleased  to  reserve  them 
for  another  probation,  —  a  probation  of  graceyia  the  present 
world.  Being  sent  one  after  another  into  human  bodies,  fliese 
constitute  the  present  race  of  men ;  and  such  is  the  probation 
which  is  passing  here  on  the  eartii. 

1,  My  first  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  is  a  mere  assump- 

*  We  do  Bot  My  that  the  iBflnt  dylag  wtthont  sin  msj  not  pos^Iy  go  to  hearen;  bat  he 
oannot  go  there  through  the  salvation  of  the  gospel}  through  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  sprinkling  of  the  Mood  of  Oirist.  This  mode  d  getting  to  heaven  neoessarily  implies 
dn. 
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tion,  without  one  particle  of  proof.  It  has  no  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture. It  has  none  from  consciousness,  or  memory,  or  (so  far  as 
i  I  know)  from  any  other  source. 

2.  Acccording  to  this  theory,  the  whole  race  of  men  are  no 
other  than  fallen  an^ls.  But  the  Scriptures  distinguish  be- 
tween Mien  angels  and  men.  They  belong  to"  different  species. 
They  constitute  a  different  order  of  .beings.  Men  were  never 
angels,  nor  were  the  angels  ever  men.  Man  ^^  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.''    Ps.  viii.  6. 

8.  The  theory  before  us  supposes  that  only  a  part  of  the  sin- 
ning angels  were  thrust  down  to  hell ;  whereas  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  this  was  the  faje  of  them  all.  No  exceptions  are 
'  made.  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,"  —  not  one  of 
them.  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  "  The  a/ngels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate  hath  he  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  ?    Jude  iv. 

4.  The  Scriptures  further  teach  that  the  spirit  of*  man  is  cre- 
ated when  it  enters  the  body,  and  not  that  it  come»from  a  pre- 
existent  state.  So  it  was  with  the  first  man.  GkKl  did  not  take 
an  old  devil,  and  put  it  into  Adam's  new-made  body,  but  "  he 
breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living 
soul;"  OTy  es  Paul  expresses  it,  he  ^' was  made  a  living  soul." 
1  Cor.  XV.  45.  And  as  it  was  with  the  first  man,  so  it  has  been 
with  men  ever  since.  Accordingly,  Grod  is  said  to  ^'form  the 
spirit  ofmun  within  him."    Zech.  xii.  1. 

5.  The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  primeval  state  of  man 
on  the  earth  was  a  holy  state.  "  Grod  made  men  upright."  Ecc. 
vii.  29.  He  made  him  in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and  blessed 
the  new-made  pair ;  and  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good."  Gen.  i.  27-31.  But  on  the 
theory  before  us,  our  first  parents  were  as  entirely  corrupt  before 
they  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  afterwards.  They  were  old 
transgressors  from  another  world,  who  had  been  sent  into  bodies 
here,  that  they  might  have  a  new  probation. 

6.  The  Scriptures  expressly  connect  our  state  of  sin  and  death 
with  the  fail  of  Adam^  and  not  with  a  previous  state  of  sin  in 
some  other  world.  This  point  was  fully  discussed  in  our  last 
Lecture,  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 
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7.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  we  are  to  be  called  into  judg- 
ment only  for  "  the  deeds  done  here  in  the  bodyJ^  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
Whereas,  on  the  view  we  are  considering,  our  deeds  in  that  pre- 
vious life  ought  all  of  them  to  come  into  the  account,  in  making 
up  our  destinies  for  eternity. 

For  these  reasons,  we  reject  the  first  theory  of  infant  sinful- 
ness, and  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  second,  viz.,  that  of 
an  inherited  sinful  nature.  And  here  let  us  inquire,  first  of  all, 
what  is  meant  by  a  sinful  nature  ?  K  by  nature  is  meant  some- 
thing active  within  us,  —  internal  sinful  affections  which  are 
natural  to  us,  and  coeval  with  our  being ;  in  this  sense,  infants 
may  have  a  sinful  nature.  But  if  by  nature  is  meant  something 
in  which  we  are  not  active,  —  something  in  the  state  and  consti- 
tution of  the  soul,  —  something  back  of,  and  distinct  from  all 
sinful  affections,  and  out  of  which  such  affections  grow;  —  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  in  question,  I  cannot  account  for  the  sin 
of  infants  by  supposing  them  to  possess  a  sinful  nature.  A  na- 
ture, in  this  senaa,  cannot  be  sinful.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  which 
sin  or  holiness  —  in  both  of  which  we  are  active  —  can  be  pred- 
icated. We  may  have  a  nature  to  sin,  but  not,  in  the  sense 
above  given,  a  sinful  nature.  But  on  this  point  I  need  not 
dwell,  as  it  has  been  so  fully  considered  in  our  previous  Lec- 
tures. 

We  reject,  then,  the  second  theory  as  to  the  sin  of  infants, 
and  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  third,  viz.,  that  the  infant 
has  active  moral  affections  from  the  first,  and  that  there  are  self- 
ish and  sinful. 

Having  rejected  the  two  former  theories  oC  infant  sinfulness, 
we  are,  in  a  manner,  shut  up  to  Ihig.  If  infants  are  sinners  at 
all,  it  would  seem  they  must  be  on  the  ground  here  proposed. 
And  what  objection  to  this  supposition  ?  If  the  infant  is  a  hu- 
man being,  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  he  has  a  human  soul, 
with  all  the  faculties  of  a  human  soul ;  and  these  faculties,  we 
know,  are  active.  The  intellect  is  active,  receiving  new  ideas 
continually ;  the  sensibilities  are  active,  and  quick  to  feel ;  the 
will  also  is  visibly  active.  The  voluntary  muscles  begin  to 
move,  not  as,  antepartum^  from  the  life  of  the  mother,  but  from 
the  child's  own  separate,  individual  life.    Here,  then,  is  a 
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human  soul,  with  all  the  faculties  of  a  soul,  and  each  of  them  in 
an  active  state.  And  what  objection  to  the  idea,  that  there  are 
internal  exercises  and  affections  which  may  be  sinful  ? 

My  own  belief  is,  that  in  the  conceptions  ordinarily  entertaui- 
ed  as  to  the  capacities  of  infant  children,  we  do  them  great  in- 
justice. Their  minds  are  much  more  Tigorous  and  active  than 
we  are  wont  to  imagine.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  cliild  of 
ordinary  capacity  receives  more  new  ideas,  during  the  first  year 
of  its  life,  than  in  any  subsequent  year.  It  becomes  familiar 
with  all  surrounding  objects.  It  acquires,  among  a  thousand 
other  things,  the  elements  of  a  language.  If  it  cannot  speak  its 
mother  tongue  (as  many  can),  it  can  understand  it  in  all  its 
simpler  and  more  common  usea  And  yet  it  has  been  made  a 
question  whether  little  children  have  souls,  —  whether  they  art 
capable  of  knowing  anything.  I  would  as  soon  doubt  whether 
the  man  who  raises  such  a  question  has  a  soul,  as  whether  the 
child  has  of  whom  he  speaks. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  sin*  is  the  transgression  of  a  knaum 
law ;  and  as  the  infant  has  no  knowledge  of  Gk)d  or  his  law, 
therefore  it  is  incapable  of  sinning.  But  how  much  is  meant, 
when  it  is  said  that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  known  law  ? 
Must  the  child,  before  it  can  sin,  be  old  enough  to  be  instructed 
as  to  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  and  the  claims  of 
his  law  ?  Then  many  adult  persons  cannot  sin.  On  this  ground, 
the  whole  class  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes  would  be  incapable  of 
sinning ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  heathen. 
These  have  never  been  instructed  as  to  God,  or  his  law,  and  have 
no  proper  conceptions  of  either.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  there- 
fore, that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  known,  law,  in  any  such 
sense  as  this. 

Every  human  being  may  be  supposed  to  have,  in  the  language 
of  Paul,  "  the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart."  Bom.  ii.  15. 
In  other  words,  every  human  being  has  the  capacity  of  moral 
perception,  and  has  some  degree  of  such  perception,  —  iomt 
knowledge  of  the  right,  in  distinction  from  the  wrong.  This 
the  heathen  have.  This  the  deaf-mutes  have.  This  the  child 
has  very  early,  and  may  have,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
from  the  first.   Why  may  it  not  as  early  perceive  the  more  obvious 
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diflferences  between  right  and  wrong  as  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, or  as  between  different  colors  and  sounds  ?  Of  this  law, 
written  on  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  sin  is  a  transgression  ; 
and  if  infants  are  human  beings,  they  are  capable  of  it  Yea, 
more  than  this,  they  are  chargeable  with  it;  for  we  have  before 
proved  that  infants  are  sinners. 

Selfishness,  in  a  human  being,  is  always  sin.  And  of  this 
hateful  affection,  children  are  as  capable  in  infancy  as  they  ever 
are.  Indeed,  they  begin  to  manifest  tlieir  selfishness,  and  various 
other  forms  of  sin,  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  anything,  —  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  How  long  do  children  ordinarily  live 
before  they  begin  to  manifest  peevishness,  fretfulness,  impatience, 
or  stubborn  will,  resistance  to  parental  authority,  and  other  like 
forms  of  wickedness  ? 

But  we  read  of  some  in  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  who  had  ^^  no 
knowledge  between  good  and  evil."  Such  persons,  surely,  could 
not  sin.  Moses  does  indeed  say,  in  a  single  instance,  ^^  Your 
children  which,  in  that  day,  had  no  knowledge  between  good 
and  evil,  they  shall  inherit  the  land,  and  to  them  will  I  give  it." 
Deut.  i.  89.  But  does  Moses  mean  to  represent  these  children 
as  without  the  faculties  of  moral  agents ;  without  any  character, 
good  or  bad ;  as  having  little  more  than  an  animal  existence  ? 
We  do  not  so  understand  the  passage.  Moses  here  adopts  the 
very  common  description  of  little  children,  ^ose  knowledge  is 
limited,  who  have  had  little  or  no  instruction  respecting  God 
and  his  law.  Of  such  children  it  may  be  said,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  that  they  have  "  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil," — 
comparatively  none ;  while  yet  they  may  have  the  law  of  God 
written  on  the  heart,  and  may  habitually  transgress  it  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  the  children  in  that  congregation  which  came 
out  of  Egypt  were  selfish  beings,  or  that  selfishness  is  sin  ?  * 

We  have  now  shown  that  infant  children  have  a  moral  and  a 
sinful  character,  and  on  what  grounds  they  are  to  be  regarded 


«  <«  No  one,''  Mys  AngoBtlne,  <* is  dear  ftom  sin  In  thj  sight;  not  ertn  the  infltnt,  whoee 
Ufe  is  onlj  one  day.''  ....**  I  have  seen  and  observed  an  infknt,  ftiU  of  envy  and  pale 
with  anger.    He  looked  at  his  MLoW'Suckling  with  bitterness  in  his  ooontenance."    Coiife^ 
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as  possessing  such  a  character.  Not  that  they  come  mto  the 
world  sinners,  from  some  pre-existent  state ;  nor  that  they  have 
a  sinful  nature,  but  no  actual  sin ;  but  they  are  sinners,  because 
they  are  selfish  beings.  They  have,  from  the  first,  the  germs, 
the  buddings,  the  beginnings  of  selfishness ;  and  all  selfishness 
is  sin. 

And  if  any  one  now  asks,  How  are  such  infants  to  be  saved  ? 
I  answer,  in  much  the  same  manner,  as  adults.  The  adult  has  a 
selfish,  sinful  heart,  which  must  be  changed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
if  he  is  ever  saved ;  and  so  has  the  infant.  The  adult  must  be 
forgiven,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  so  must  the 
infant.  Both  are  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  the  sprinkling  of  atoning  blood. 

Those  who  regard  the  infant  mind  as  disordered  on  account 
of  the  fall,  but  not  sinful,  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
into  it,  and  corrects  its  disorders ;  and  they  call  this  correction 
regeneration.  But  it  is  no  regeneration,  in  the  gospel  sense  of 
the  term.  Regeneration  is  a  change  of  the  heart,  of  the  moral 
afiections,  from  sin  to  holiness.  But  the  infant,  according  to 
the  supposition,  has  no  moral  affections  to  be  changed.  It  has 
no  sinful  heart  to  be  renewed.  It  is  as  incapable  of  regeneration, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  sin. 
And  as  to  its  indebtedness  to  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
this  too  is  impossible  to  the  infant ;  because  it  has  no  sins  to  be 
forgiven. 

But  it  will  be  asked :  If  the  infant  is  capable  of  sinning,  is  it 
also  of  repenting  of  its  sins,  so  that  they  iliay  be  washed  away  ? 
To  this  we  reply :  If  the  infant  has  moral  affections  at  all,  then 
these  may  be  changed  from  selfishness  to  benevolence,  from  sin 
to  holiness ;  in  which  case  it  will  have  the  element  of  ^repentance, 
though  not  perhaps  the  precise  form  of  it.  It  has  that  which 
wiU  be  repentance  the  moment  it  comes  to  a  sight  and  sense  of 
its  own  sins.  In  this  respect,  the  case  of  the  redewed  infant 
resembles  that  of  the  pious  heathen.  I  can  conceive  of  a  heathen 
who  may  be  saved  by  Christ,  though  he  has  never  heard  of  him, 
and  of  course  has  never  exercised  tli^t  particular  form  of  holi- 
ness which  we  call  faith  in,  Christ.  But  if  he  is  truly  pious,  he 
has  the  element  of  faith,  though  not  the  form.     He  has  that 
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which  will  be^  faith,  the  moment  he  gets  a  view  of  Christ,  or 
comes  where  he  is.  And  so  of  the  renewed  infant.  Its  aflFec- 
tions  being  changed  from  sin  to  holiness,  it  has  now  the  element 
of  all  holiness.  And  its  holiness  will  assume  the  different  forms 
of  repentance,  faith,  submission,  love,  whenever  the  appropriate 
objects  of  these  several  graces  are  presented  to  its  mind. 

It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  view  here  given  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  prospects  of  infants,  that  it  places  them  among  the 
human  race,  and  makes  the  ground  of  their  salvation  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  they  are  saved  at  all,  as  we 
hope  and  trust  they  are,  they  are  saved,  like  other  sinners,  on 
the  ground  of  the  gospel.  Tliey  are  renewed,  pardoned,  adopted 
into  the  family  of  God,  and  become  his  children.  And  when 
they  are  taken  up  to  heaven,  they  will  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
ransomed  throng  and  sing:  "  Not  unto  us ;  not  unto  us ;  but  to 
him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  be  all  the  glory  of  our  salvation." 

There  is  yet  anotlier  advantage  of  the  view  we  have  taken. 
It  removes  all  embarrassment  as  to  the  time  when  children  begin 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  holds  out  the  strongest  inducements  to 
parental  fidelity.  The  question  is  frequently  asked :  "  When  do 
children  begin  to  be  moral  agents,  to  act  for  themselves,  and  to 
be  guilty  of  actual  sin"  ?  On  the  theories  we  reject,  these  are 
impracticable  questions.  They  never  have  been  answered,  and 
never  can  be.  But  on  the  theory  we  propose,  there  is  no  diflB- 
culty.  The  child  begins  to  be  a  moral  agent,  to  act  for  himself, 
and  to  commit  sin,  from  the  first.  It  receives  its  soul,  as  Adam 
did  his,  with  the  fiVst  breath  of  life,  and  sets  up  for  itself  a  dis- 
tinct moral  agent«as  soon  as  it  is  born.  Its  capacities  are  indeed 
feeble,  its  exercises  feeble,  and  its  sin  of  small  account,  compar- 
ed with  what  it  will  be,  if  not  forsaken,  in  future  years ;  still  it 
is  selfishness,  it  is  sin,  it  is  of  the  same  hateful  nature  as  other 
sin,  and,  if  left  unchecked,  unrestrained,  will  soon  break  forth 
into  the  most  frightful  forms  of  wickedness. 

And  now  if  it  be  asked,  How  long  may  this  little  one's  salva- 
tion be  hoped  for,  as  an  infant,  in  case  it  is  removed  by  death  ? 
I  answer  ;^  its  salvation  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  all,  except  as  it 
is  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cleansed  in  the  atoning  blood 
48 
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of  Christ.  So  long  as  the 'infant  is  incapable  H)f  parental  in- 
struction, it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Spirit  will  do  for  it,  toUhout 
such  instruction,  what,  later  in  life,  it  could  only  be  expected  to 
do  with  it.  And  as  soon  as  the  period  of  instruction  arrives, — 
and  arrive  it  will  very  soon,  —  if  parents  are  faithful  to  the  souls 
of  their  children,  they  have  abundant  reason  to  hope  that,  living 
or  dying,  God  will  bless  them  with  his  salvation. 

Let  them,  then,  commence  early,  and  pursue  assiduously,  the 
work  which  God  has  given  them  to  do.  From  the  first,  their 
children  should  be  the  objects  of  earnest  prayer.  From  the  first, 
they  should  be  consecrated  and  devoted  to  the  Lord.  And  as 
the  infant  mind  begins  to  open  to  receive  impressions  from  pa- 
rental lips,  let  their  '^  doctrine  drop  as  the  rain,  and  distil  as  the 
dew ;  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass.'*  For  although,  as  we  said,  so  long  as  the  child 
is  incapable  of  parental  instruction,  the  Spirit  may  be  relied 
upon  to  bestow  his  blessing  without  it ;  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
never  connive  at  parental  unfaithfulness.  He  will  not  make 
himself,  in  this  way,  the  minister  of  sin.  Parents  who  carelessly 
neglect  their  duties  to  their  children,  and  trust  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  their  conversion,  may  be  terribly  disappointed.  It 
will  be  no  more  than  justice  if  they  should  be. 

Let  parents,  then,  be  careful  to  do  their  work,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  do  his.  But  let  them  neglect  their  appropriate  work, 
and  trifle  with  their  obligations  as  parents,  and  there  is  little 
hope  either  for  their  children  or  themselves. 
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LECTimE  XXXVI. 

THE  ATONEMENT,  ITS  NECESSITY. 

Thb  word  atonement  occurs  but  once  in  our  English  New  Tes- 
tament, and  is  the  translation  of  a  Greek  word  (xoToiiayi?*'^ 
which,  in  every  other  instance,  is. rendered  reconciliation.  An 
atonement,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  our  translators,  is  a  recon- 
ciliation. But  the  word  has  undergone  a  slight  change  of  mean- 
ing within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  As  now  used  it  denotes, 
not  so  much  a  reconciliation,  as  that  which  is  done  to  open  and 
prepa/re  the  way  for  a  reconciliation.  As  used  by  evangelical 
Christians,  it  refers  to  what  has  been  done  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  open  a  way  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  sinful 
mep,  that  so  a  reconciliation  may  be  effected  between  them  and 
their  maker. 

There  were  atonements  under  the  former  dispensation ;  but 
these  were  of  a  merely  typical  character.  The  blood  of  beasts 
was  designed  to  prefigure,  to  shadow  forth,  the  great  atonement 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross.  We  shall  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
these  typical  atonements,  except  as  they  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  important  doctrine  now  before  us. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  word  atonement 
is  seldom  used  by  the  older  Protestant  theologians,  except  in 
reference  to  the  typical  atonements  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  confessions  or  catechisms  of 
the  Reformed  churches,  and  probably  not  in  any  of  the  theolog- 
ical writings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Not  even  President 
Edwards  or  Dr.  Hopkins  has  aught  to  say  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  under  that  specific  name.  They  have  much  to  say  of  his 
great  work  of  redemptiony  and  what  is  now  called  the  atonement 
is  mergq^  in  that 

The  separating  of  the  atonement  from  the  more  general  doc- 
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trine  of  isedemption  has  tended  much  to  simplify  the  subject, 
and  so  has  been  a  real  gain  to  theology.  The  atonement  of 
Christ  is  a  speQific  work.  It  relates  to  what  he  did  and  suflfered 
to  open  a  way  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Redemption  is  a  more 
general  work,  including  all  that  Christ  has  ever  done,  or  will  do, 
in  promoting  and  securing  the  salvation  of  his  people.  The 
atonement  is  universal,  as  to  its  suflSciency.  Redemption,  in  the 
full  sense,  of  the  term,  applies  only  to  the  elect.  The  work  of 
atonement  was  finished  when  Christ  bowed  his  head  and  gave 
up  the  ghost.  The  work  of  redemption  is  not  yet  finished,  nor 
will  it  be  until  all  the  elect  are  gatliered  hi. 
.  In  entering  upon  the  discussion  before  us,  our  first  inquiry 
will  be  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  atonement.  There  are  those 
who  doubt  this  necessity.  The  sinner  is  bound  to  search  out  his 
sins,  and  when  he  sees  them  to  repent  of  them.  He  is  able, 
and  is  justly  required  to  repent;  and  when  he  does  repent  he 
may  be  forgiven  and  saved.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  his 
salvation  but  his  impenitence,  and  this  diflSculty  he  is  well  able 
to  overcome.  Or  if  he  is  not  able  of  himself  to  come  to  repent- 
ance, God  surely  can  bring  him  to  repentance  without  first 
resorting  to  the  strange  expedient  of  offering  up  his  own  Son 
upon  the  cross. 

But  if  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  needed  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  sin,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have  died  at  all. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  that  Christ  was  a  perfectly  holy  being.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  have  died  for  his  own  sins.  It  is  agreed, 
too,  that  his  death 'took  place  in  the  providence  of  Grod.  And 
how  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  dispensation ;  how  vindicate 
the  propriety  or  the  justice  of  it,  but  upon  the  supposition  erf  a 
needed  atonement  ?  If  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  make 
an  atonement  for  sin,  and  if  in  view  of  such  necessity  he  was 
willing  to  die,  then  there  is  no  diflSculty.  The  reasons  of  the 
transaction  and  the  justice  of  it,  so  far  as  that  hand  of  God  was 
concerned  in  it,  are  clear.  But  on  any  other  supposition,  we 
know  not  what  to  think  of  such  an  event,  or  how  to  account  for 
it,  in  consistency  with  the  rectitude  of  providence.  That  God 
should  bring  an  innocent  man  to  the  cross,%rhen  he  bad  done 
nothing  to  deserve  such  an  infliction,  and  had  not  consented  to 
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it ;  bring  him  there,  Uke  any  other  victim,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  without  any  indispensable  necessity,  either  on  his  own  ac- 
count, or  that  of  others ;  how  are  we  to  justify  such  a  transac- 
tion ?  Who  can  believe  it  ?  If  it  is  hard  to  conceive  (as  some 
tell  us)  why  the  just  should  be  suflFered,  with  his  own  consent, 
to  die  for  the  unjust ;  is  it  not  vastly  more  difficult  to  see  why 
he  should  be  made  or  suffered  to  die  for  nothing ;  neither  for 
his  owns  sins  nor  for  those  of  the  world  ? 

'  The  necessity  of  an  atonement,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Our  Saviour  himself  taught  this 
doctrine.  "  The  Son  of  man  mtcst  suffer  many  things,  and  be 
rejected  of  the  elders,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days  rise 
again."  Mark  viii.  31.  "  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  cl'ucified,  and  the  third  day 
rise  again."  Luke  xxiv.  7.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  John  iii.  14.  "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer  J  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day." 
Luke  xxiv.  47.  Paul  reasoned  with  the  Thessalonians  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  ^^  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must  needs 
have  suffered^  and  risen  again  from  the  dead."    Acts  xvii.  3. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  necessity  indicated  in  these 
passages  results  only  from  the  fact,  that  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  had  been  predetermined  and  predicted,  and  the  prediction 
must  be  fulfilled.  But  this,  if  it  be  admitted,  only  places  the 
argument  one  step  further  back.  For  why,  if  there  was  no  in- 
herent necessity  for  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  —  why  were 
they  predetermined  ?  Why  predicted  ?  Why  did  it  enter  into 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  that  thus  it  should  be  ? 

The  necessity  of  Christ's  suffering,  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  is 
clearly  indicated  in  what  took  place  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  "  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me  "  !  "  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  with  thee ;  take 
away  this  cup  from  me."  And  why  was  not  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing taken  away?  Why  was  not  such  a  thing  possible?  Let 
those  w^o  think  an  atonement  of  suffering  unnecessary,  answer 
these  questions  if  they  can. 
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The  necessity  of  an  atonement  in  order  to  forgiveness  is 
further  taught  in  the  typical  atonements  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  victim,  in  those  days/was  never  intended  as 
a  means  of  repentance,  or  a  svbstitute  for  it.  It  rather  implied 
and  required  repentance.  The  oflFerer  must  be  already  penitent, 
else  his  sacrifice  would  not  be  accepted.  Why  then,  on  the 
ground  we  oppose,  was  the  sacrifice  enjoined  at  all  ?  The  of- 
ferer is  already  penitent,  and  penitence,  we  are  told,  is  enough. 
Why,  then,  must  the  innocentlamb  be  slain,  and  his  blood  be  sprin- 
kled upon  the  mercy-seat  ?  Is  not  here  conclusive  proof  that 
mere  penitence  is  not  enough ;  that  an  expiation  is  demanded ; 
that  something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  tlie  law  and  the  justice  of 
God,  or  not  even  the  penitent  sinner  can  be  pardoned  and 
saved  ? 

We  have  further  evidence  of  the  same  truth,  in  that  faith  is 
made  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  salvation.  Bepent- 
ance  is,  indeed,  an  indispensable  condition.  We  must  repent, 
in  order  to  be  forgiven.  And  if  mere  repentance  was  enough, 
this  ought  to  be  the  only  condition.  But  there  is  also  the  indis- 
pensable condition  ot  faith,  —  faith  in  Christ,  —  laith  in  a  crucir 
fied  Redeemer.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Now  this  requisition  of  faith  shows  conclusively  that  repentance 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  pardon.  The  Son  of  man 
must  be  lifted  up.  He  must  bleed  and  die  upon  the  cross.  And 
he  must  he  accepted,  trusted,  believed  in,  as  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
or  there  is  no  salvation  for  us. 

Those  who  flatter  themselves  that  repentance  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  God's  justice,  as  a  moral  governor,  would  do  well 
to  apply  their  theory  to  another  kind  of  justice,  —  that  which 
regulates  the  dealmgs  of  man  with  man.  A  honestly  owes  B  a 
sum  of  money,  and  justice  requires  that  it  should  be  paid.  But 
A  is  very  sorry  that  he  has  got  into  B's  debt.  He  humbles  and 
blames  himself,  and  heartily  repents  for  so  doing.  But  do  his 
repentings  cancel  the  claims  of  justice  against  him,  or  furnish 
any  sufficient  grounds  for  his  being  released  from  his  obligations  ? 
That  would  be  a  summary  way  of  clearing  off  old  debts,  fox  the 
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creditor  to  feel  obliged  to  release  the  debtor  from  his  obligation^, 
so  soon  as  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  contracted  them.  Every 
one  can  see  that  such  a  principle  could  not  be  tolerated  in  appli- 
cation to  commercial  justice ;  and  why  should  it  operate  any 
more  favorably  when  applied  to  governmental  justice?  The 
claims  of  the  latter  are  not  less  stringent  and  inviolable  than 
those  of  the  former ;  and  if  the  principle  would  work  nothing 
but  confusion  in  the  former  case,  going  to  dissolve  all  the  bands 
of  commercial  intercourse,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  it  would 
not  work  as  disastrously,  and  even  more  so,  in  the  latter  ? 

The  necessity  of  an  atonement  is  often  felt  —  deeply^  paifir 
fully  felt  —  under  human  governments.  It  was  felt  by  King  , 
Darius,  when  "  he  set  his  heart  on  Daniel  to  deliver  him  "  from 
the  lion's  den,  and  "  labored  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to 
deliver  him,"  but  could  not.  Could  Darius  have  hit  upon  some 
expedient,  by  which  the  authority  of  his  law  and  government 
could  have  been  as  fully  sustained,  in  delivering  Daniel,  as  in 
punishing  him ;  in  other  words,  could  he  have  devised  and  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  atonement  for  Daniel ;  in  that  case  he  might 
safely  have  delivered  him.  But  as  this  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible, nought  remained  but  that  Daniel  must  go  into  the  den  of 
lions.  V 

The  same  necessity  was  felt  by  the  eldei:  Brutus,  when  his 
sons  had  conspired  against  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Could 
a  sufficient  atonement  have  been  made  for  them,  they  might 
have  been  spared ;  but  as  none  could  be  devised,  the  father  was 
obliged  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  them,  and  to  stand  by 
and  see  it  executed. 

The  necessity  of  an  atonement  is  continually  and  sometimes 
painfully  felt  in  smaller  govemme^^ts.  A  child  in  a  family,  or 
a  scholar  in  school,  transgresses  some  established  law,  and  is 
exposed  to  punishment.  The  father  or  master  does  not  wish  to 
punish,  and  he  sets  himself  to  devise  some  way,  some  expedient, 
by  which  his  authority  can  be  maintained,  and  the  infliction  be 
spared.  If  any  such  method  can  be  devised,  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  atonement.  But  if  none  is  possible,  the  infliction  must 
follow,  or  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master  is  weakened, 
and  may  be  subverted. 
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I  have  employed  these  illustrations,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing and  impressing  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  if  sinners  are 
to  be  saved  under  the  government  of  God.  But  perhaps  the 
strongest  argument,  after  all,  for  such  necessity,  grows  out  of 
the  fact  of  an  atonement,  as  certified  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  does  teach,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross  was  of  an  e7> 
piatory  character;  that  he  died  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  wounded  for  our  transgressions" 
and  "  bruised  for  our  iniquities."  He  is  said  to  have  "  borne 
our  sins ; "  to  have  "  purged  our  sins ; "  to  have  "  suffered  for 
our  sins  ; "  to  have  "  died  for  our  sins ; "  and  to  have  "  shed  his 
blood  for  the  remission  of  sins."  He  is  said  to  have  "  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  his  blood ;  and  to  have  "  redeemed  us  from  tlie 
curse  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a  curse  for  us."  He  '^  laid 
down  his  life  for  us."  He  "  gave  himself  for  us,  an  oflFering  and 
a  sacrifice  to  God."  He  "  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
He  was  "  delivered  for  our  oflFences."  "  He  tasted  death  for 
every  man."  He  "  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  There  is 
no  end  to  representations  such  as  these,  taken  from  all  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  teaching  as  plainly  as  words  can  teach  anything, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  offering,  an  expiation,  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men.  They  teach  the  fact  o{  an  atonement, 
and  by  necessary  consequence,  the  necessitp  of  it ;  for  surely,  if 
it  had  not  been  necessary,  it  never  had  been  made.  Gk)d  would 
not  have  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  take  upon  himself  our 
nature  and  die  in  our  stead,  had  there  been  no  need  of  such  a 
sacrifice.  He  would  never  have  been  at  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing such  an  atonement,  without  a  most  urgent  and  indispensable 
necessity. 

But  if  an  atonement  for  sin  was  necessary,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary ?  Whp  must  the  Son  of  God  come  down  and  die,  to  open 
a  way  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  mten  ?  Though  these  question^ 
have  been  answered  in  part,  in  the  remarks  already  made,  still, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion.   And  we  answer,  — 

1.  An  atonement  was  necessary,  in  order  that  sinners  might 
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be  humbled  and  brought  to  repentance.  It  is  often  insisted,  as 
before  remarked,  that  mere  repentance  is  enough  to  insure  for- 
giveness, without  an  atonement.  But  without  an  atonement, 
who  had  ever  repented  ?  How  much  true  repentance  liad  been 
found  among  men  7  It  is  i^  consequence  of  the  atonement  that 
the  H0I7  Spirit  is  given,  .without  whose  influences  lio  human 
being  had  ever  surrendered  his  heart  to  God.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  atonement,  that  we  are  favored  with  the  daj  and 
the  means  of  grace;  that  the  light  of  hope  has  dawned  upon  us, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  us  to  turn  from  our  sins  and  live. 

We  'do  not  deny  the  natural  ability  of  sinful  men  to  repent,  or 
(which  is  the  same)  that  they  can  repent  if  they  will.  But  will 
Ihey  repent  without  an  atonement  ?  Have  they  ?  Where  have 
they  7  The  devils  have  natural  ability  to  repent,  and  are  under 
obligations  to  repent ;  but  they  never  did,  and  they  never  will. 
And  no  more  would  one  of  the  human  race  ever  have  repented, 
had  not  an  atonement  been  made  for  him  on  the  cross. 

We  would  not  say  that  no  sinner  of  our  race  ever  came  to  re- 
pentence  without  a  knowledge  of  Ibe  atonement ;  thou^  such 
instances,  especially  of  adult  sinners,  it  is  believed  are  very  rare. 
It  is  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  emphatically,  which  results  in 
the  conversion  of  souls.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  ordinarily^* 
tliat  the  tear  of  penitence  begins  to  flow.  But  we  do  insist  and 
repeat,  that,  had  no  atonement  been  provided^  not  a  soul  of  our 
race  had  ever  repented  of  his  sins.  There  had  been  no  more 
true  repentance  among  men  on  the  earth  than  there  is  among 
the  damned  in  the  other  world.  ^<  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and 
remission  of  sins."    Acts  v.  81. 

But  this  necessity  for  the  atonement,  after  all,  is  not  the  most 
urgent  and  fundamenteL  There  is  a  necessity  greater  than 
this.    We  remark,  therefore, — 

2.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  sustain  tmd  honor 
the  broken  law  of  Ood^  to  vindicate  his  authoritp^  and  saHsfy  his 
glorious  justice.  In  carrying  into  effect  his  eternal  purposes, 
God  has  undertaken  to  be,  not  only  the  universal  Creator  and 
Disposer,  but  a  moral  Governor.  He  has  surroonctod  himself 
with  intelligent  creatures,  —  free,  moral,  responsible  agents,*— 
49 
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proper  subjects  of  law  and  government;  and  he  has  undertaken 
to  administer  a  moral  government  over  them.  He  has  under- 
taken to  govern  them,  not  by  physical  force,  but  by  laws,  mo-, 
tives,  and  moral  considerations ;  by  a  system  of  just  rewards 
and  punishments.  But  in  order  to  the  success  of  this  vast  Un- 
dertaking, it  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Ruler,  as  it 
is  for  any  other  ruler,  to  sustain  law.  He  must  not  suffer  his 
law  to  be  trifled  with  and  trampled  on.  He  must  maintain  it 
inviolate,  in  all  its  strictness  and  strength,  its  authority  and 
purity,  or  his  government  of  law  will  be  subverted  and  over- 
thrown. 

And  here  lies  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  atonement,  if 
transgressors  of  the  Divine  law  are  to  be  forgiven  and  saved. 
The  law  can  be  sustained,  by  punishing  the  trangressors,  as  they 
deserve  ;  by  inflicting  upon  them  ihe  threatened  penalty.  Can 
it  be  as  fully  sustained  in  any  other  way  ?  Can  any  expedient 
be  devised,  by  whfch  the  broken  law  can  be  honored,  and  God's 
righteous  regard  for  it  be  displayed,  and  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment be  secured,  as  fully,  a5  perfectly,  as  they  would  be  by  in- 
flicting the  penalty  ?  Such  an  expedient,  if  such  an  one  be  pos- 
sible, would  be.  an  atonement, — a  full  and  adequate  atonement. 
%0n  the  ground  of  such  an  atonement,  God  could  forgive  and 
save  sinners  on  such  conditions  as  he  was  pleased  to  appoint, 
and  yet  not  detract  one  iota  from  his  law.  His  law  would  stand 
as  inviolate,  and  his  government  as  strong,  as  though  the  threat- 
ened penalty  had  been  executed.  But  without  some  such  ex- 
pedient, or,  in  other  words,  without  a  sufficient  atonement,  to 
pardon  and  save  sinners  would  be  a  moral  impossibility.  It 
could  never  be  tolerated  under  the  government  of  Gk)d.  It  could 
*  never  consist  with  the  stability  and  perfection  of  that  govern- 
ment, or  even  with  its  continued  existence. 

At  the  hazard  of  some  repetition,  we  wish  to  press  this  point, 
and  to  give  it  prominence,  —  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  to 
honor  and  sustain  law.  God's  law  has  been  transgressed  here 
on  the  earth, —  flagrantly  transgressed.  A  whole  world  of  shi- 
ners have  cast  off  the  authority  of  their  Sovereign,  and  risen  up 
in  arms  against  him.  G^d  does  not  wish  to  punish  them,  or 
one  of  them.    He  has  no  pleasure  in  their  death.    But  what  <;an 
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he  do  ?  His  law  must  be  honored.  His  holy  government  must 
be  sustained,  or  be  given  up.  It  can  be  sustained  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty  on  all  those  who  have  transgressed.  Can  it 
be  in  any  other  way  ?  Is  any  substitute  for  this  terrible  inflic- 
tion possible  ?  Can  any  sufficient  atonement  be  made  ?  If  an 
atonement  can  be  made,  then  God  may  consistently  pardon  and 
save  sinners  ;  but  if  not,  they  must  all  suffer,  or  God's  law  and 
government  must  suffer.  They  must  be  punished  as  they  de- 
serve, or  his  holy  government  must  be  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  know  that,  in  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Gk>d,  an  expedient  of  salvation  has  bee^  devised  and 
executed.  An  atonement  for  sinners  has  been  made.  It  was 
made  in  the  sufferings  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  we  deserved  to  die,  he  died  for  us.  He  bore  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree-  Christ  did  not  come  into  our  world 
and  die  here  for  nothing.  He  did  not  die  for  a  trifle.  He 
would  not  take  upon  himself  our  nature  and  flesh,  and  endure 
all  the  {(gonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross,  without  a  most 
urgent  necessity.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  such  a  neces- 
sity for  his  death ;  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  that  neces- 
sity have  now  been  exhibited. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  relate  to  the  natu/re  and  efficacy  of 
Christ's  atonement.  In  what  did  it  consist  ?  And  how  does  it 
avail  for  ouj  redemption  ?  But  these  inquiries  will  be  reserved 
for  the  following  Lecture. 
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LECTURE 

THE  ATONEMENT,  ITS  NATURE  AND  EFFICACY. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement, 
more  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  law  and  the  government 
of  God.    I  am  now  to  treat  of  its  nature  and  efficacy.    And, 

First,  of  its  nature.  In  what  did  the  atonement  of  Christ 
consist?  Did  it  consist  in  his  perfect  holiness^  his  perfect  obe- 
dience  to  the  Divine  law  ?  Or  in  his  sufferings  and  death  ?  Or 
ia  both  f 

As  the  suflTeriugs  and  death  of  Christ  were  voluntarily  endar- 
ed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  species  of  obedience; 
and  so  they  are  regarded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  ^^  obedient 
unto  death.**  Phil.  ii.  8.  But  this,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Christ's  passive  obedience,  is  not  that  about  which  we  now  in- 
quire. Christ's  ^^ obedience  unto  death''  is  the  same  as  his 
voluntary  sufferings  and  death.  But  the  obedience,  whicli  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
and  to  constitute  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it,  is  his  personal  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  law;  or,  in  other  words,  his  personal  holi" 
ness. 

We  are  disposed  to  attach  a  high  importance  to  the  perfect, 
•spotless  holiness  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  indispensable  to  the 
work  of  atonement.  It  was  that  without  which  he  could  have 
made  no  atonement.  Ho  must  be  perfectly  sinless  himself,  or  he 
could  not  make  an  acceptable  ofibring  for  the  sins  of  others* 
"  For  such  a  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  and  separate  from  sinners ;  who  needeth  not  daily,''  like 
the  priests  in  Israel,  ^^  to  offer  up  sacrifice, ifirst  for  his  own  sins, 
and  then  for  the  people."  Heb.  vii.  26.  Here,  the  necessity  of 
the  spotless  holiness  of  the  Saviour,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form the  work  of  atonement,  is  clearly  set  forth.    Still,  iu  strict- 
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ness  of  speech  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  consisted  at  all. in  his  personal  obedience  or  holiness. 

In  the  first  (dace,  Christ's  obedience  could  not  meet  the  chief 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  as  before  explained.  That  which  is 
needed  is  something  to  sustain  law ;  something  to  stand  in  place 
of  tiie  threatened  penalty  of  the  law ;  something  which  will  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  moral  goTemment  as  well  as  the  execiir 
tion  of  the  penalty.  An  expedient  of  this  nature  would  be  an 
atonement.  Anything  short  of  it  would  not  be.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ  was  no  substitute  for 
the  penalty  threatened  to  transgressors.  It  was  not  adapted  to 
be.  It  could  not  be.  There  was  need  of  suffering  here.  The 
penalty  of  the  law  consists  in  suffering,  and  an  equivalent,  a 
substitute,  must  be  of  the  same  nature. 

A  like  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  the  typical  atone- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament.  These  all  prefigured  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  and  may  be  supposed,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  pre- 
figure it  accurately.  Now  it  was  indispensable  to  the  accept- 
ableness  of  an  offering  under  the  law,  that  the  animal  offered 
should  be  perfect  in  its  kind.  It  must  be  wUhotU  spot  or  blemish  i 
thus  indicating  tlie  necessity  of  the  spotless  character  of  Christ 
Accordingly,  our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  by  Peter  as  ^^  a  Lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot."  1  Pet.  i.  14.  Still,  the 
typical  atonement  did  not  consist  in  the  spotlessness  of  the  vic- 
tim, but  in  the  shedding  of  its  blood.  It  was  the  blood,  emphat- 
ically, that  made  the  atonement  So  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
prefigured  by  that  of  the  law,  must  consist  essentially  in  the 
shedding  of  his  blood. 

We  have  the  same  view  presented  in  the  literal  language  of 
the  Bible.  The  utmost  stress  is  laid  everywhere  upon  the  cross^ 
the  bloodj  the  death  of  Christ,  as  that  in  which  tiie  expiation^ 
the  atonement  properly  consists.  We  hardly  need  quote  pas- 
sages, having  referred  to  so  many  in  the  last  Lecture.  Christ  is 
said  to  have  been  a  sacrifice^  im  offering,  an  oblation,  a  propitia- 
tion for  sin.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  for  our  sins,  to  have 
died  for  our  sins,  to  have  been  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  to 
have  been  made  a  curse  for  us,  in  hanging  on  a  tree.  The  strong- 
est expressions  are  used  in  differeat  parts  of  the  Bible,  to  set 
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forth  the  nature  of  Ofarist's  atonement,  as  oonfiisting  in  his  suf- 
ferings and  death. 

And  while  so  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  death  of  Christ,  we 
find  his  obedience  spoken  of  in  only  a  few  instances ;  and  in 
most  of  these,  if  not  all  (as  the  connection  shows)  the  reference 
is  to  what  has  been  called  his  passive  obedience,  or  his  obedience 
unto  death.  ^<  Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obediefU  unto  death.^*  Phil.  ii.  8.  ^'  Yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  that  he  suffered.^U  Heb.  v.  8. 
**By  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
Bom.  V.  19.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  only  passages  in  which  the 
obedience  of  Ohrist  is  directly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  The  first 
two  refer,  certainly,  to  his  obedience  in  suffering;  and  by  the 
most  judicious  commentators,  the-last  passage  quoted  is  inter- 
preted in  the  same  way. 

,But  it  will  be  said,  although  we  do  not  find  much  in  the  Bible 
on  the  subject  of  Christ's  obedience,  very  much  is  said  respect- 
ing his  righteousness^  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  ''  This 
is  the  name  wherewith  he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  right- 
eousness.^^ Jer.  xxiii.  6.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  the  matter  of 
justification,  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  right- 
eousness  of  Christ ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  this  is  the  same  as 
his  personal  obedience  or  holiness.  The  original  words,  trans- 
lated <^  obedience  "  and  ^'  righteousness,"  are  not  the  same,  and 
not  synonymous;  neither  is  this  true  of  the  English  words. 
Obedience  to  the  law  is  the  same  as  virtue  or  holiness  in  the 
general ;  while  righteousness,  in  its  original  and  proper  signifi- 
cation, is  justice^  equity j  honesty^  rectitude^  right.  "  He  shall 
judge  the  world  with  righteousness j  and  the  people  with  his 
truth."  Ps.  xcvi.  13.  ^^  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove'  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth." 
'^  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet,  and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuges  of  lies." 
Is.  xi.  4 ;  xxviii.  17.  A  principal  source  of  error  in  regard  to  this 
subject  has  been  the  confounding  of  the  terms  obedience  and  right- 
eousness, regarding  them  as  of  the  same  import,  when  they  are 
not.  Christ  is  not  called  by  the  prophet  ^' Jdiovah  our  obe^ 
dience^^  but  ^^  Jehovah  our  righteousness^^  \  tliat  is,  Jehovah, 
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through  whom  we  are  accounted  as  righteous^  are  justified;  with- 
out shutting  us  up  to  the  notion  of  justification  by  the  imputed 
obedience  of  the  Sayiour. 

But  it  will  be  said,  unless  we  consider  the  obedience  of  Christ 
as  entering  into  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  his  atonement  can- 
not be  a  full  ground  of  justification.  Justification  involves,  not 
Bierely  a  remission  of  the  incurred  penalty  of  the  law,  which  is 
the  same  as  forgiveness,  but  also  a  restoration  to  forfeited  favor 
and  happiness ;  and  tdthougli  the  mere  sufferings  of  Christ  may 
be  a  su£teient  ground  of  the  former,  they  are  not  so  of  the 
latter.  We  need  the  imputed  obedience  and  merits  of  Christ  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  our  being  restored ;  and  hence  his  obedience 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  atone- 
ment. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  imputed  obedience  and 
merits  of  Christ.  We  pass  these  over  entirely;  and  would 
simply  say,  that  the  principal  ground  of  difficulty  on  the  subject 
seems  to  us  to  lie  in  not  rightly  conceiving  of  the  penaltp  of 
God^s  law.  This  penalty,  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  both  privative 
and  positive.  It  involves  the  loss  of  God's  favor  and  the  incuiw 
ring  of  his  displeasure ;  the  loss  of  the  rest  and  happiness  (^ 
heaven,  and  the  endurance  of  eternal  miseries  in  hell.  Such  is 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law  of  Gk>d,  for  the  removal  of  which  the 
atonement  of  Christ  furnishes  the  sufficient  and  only  foundation* 
In  procuripg  the  salvation  of  those  who  embrace  it,  it  removes, 
first,  the  positive  part  of  the  penalty,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
liable  to  sufier  the  pains  of  eternal  death.  It  removes,  secondly, 
the  privative  part,  and  thus  restores  them  to  the  forfeited  favor 
of  God,  aad  to  the  happiness  of  heaven.  All  this  is  implied  in 
freeing  the  returning  sinner  from  the  full  penalty  of  the  law ;  or 
which  is  the  same,  in  forgiveness ;  using  the  term  forgiveiiess  in 
the  widest  sense.  But  forgiveness,  in  this  sense,  is  the  same, 
precisely  as  justification ;  the  one  restoring  the  sulgect  of  it  as 
much  as  the  other.  And  so  the  case  was  regarded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  full  forgiveness  and  justification 
as  the  same.  "  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness  of  sins;  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from 
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all  things  from  which  je  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses/*  Acts  xiii,  88.  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God.  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins.^*  Bom.  iii.  24. 
^^  David  also  desoribeth  the  blessedness  ot  the  man  unto  whom 
Gk>d  imputeth  righteousness  without  works,"  (nt,  which  is  the 
same  jusiifiethy  '^  saying.  Blessed  are  they  whoee  itdquUies  are 
forgiven^  and  whose  sin  is  covered.^^  Bom.  iv;  6.  The.  apostle 
here  quotes  from  the  thirty-second  Psalm,  in  which  Darid  sets 
forth  the  blessedness  of  him  who  had  humbly  confessed  his  sins, 
and  been  forgiren,  representing  such  an  one  be  justified;  which 
shows  that  in  Paul's  theology,  justification  and  forgiyeness  are 
the  same.   . 

Calvin  and  other  eminent  theologians  have  taught  the  same 
doctrine.  ^^  The  righteousness  of  faith,"  says  Calvin,  ^^  is  a  reo- 
onciliatioa  with  Ood,  which  consists  solely  in  thd  remission  of 
sins."  ^^  The  Lord  cannot  receive  any  one  into  favor  or  fellow- 
ship with  himself  without  making  him  from  a  sinner,  to  be  a 
righteous  person ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  remission  of 
mms.^^  ^^  It  ai^)ears,  then,  that  those  whom  Ood  receives  are 
made  ri^teous  no  otherwise  than  as  they  are  purified,  by  being 
deansed  from  idl  their  defilements,  by  tke  reimission  of  their  sins  ; 
so  thAt  such  a  righteousness  may  be  denominated,  in  one  word, 
a  remission  of  svns!^  * 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  justification  and  fuU 
forgiveness  are  the  same ;  and  hence  tlie  suffidency  of  the  suf* 
Ibrings  and  death  of  Christ  to  procure  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  And  there  is  no  need  ^  bringing  in  flie  personal  obe- 
dience of  Christ  in  order  to  make  the  atonement  a  suffident 
ground  of  justification.  His  personal  obedience  or  holiness 
is  indispensably  oonnected  with  the  atonement,  as  before  re- 
marked ;  so  indispensably,  that  without  it  no  atonement  could 
ever  have  been  nuule.  Still,  the  atonement  itsdf  consisted,  not 
in  the  obedience  of  Christ,  but  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood.    * 
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We  are  next  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  availed  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin. 

Some  have  believed  that,  by  suffering  for  us,  Christ  literally* 
paid  our  debt  to  Divine  justice.  So  taught  Anselm,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth,  and  many  others 
of  later  date  in  both  the  Romish  and  Protestant  churches.  But 
to  this  theory,  there  are  insuperable  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  demands  of  strict  governmental  justice  against  us  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  debt,  and  cannot  be  cancelled  as  such.  And 
then,  if  they  were,  and  if  the  sufferings  of  Christ  had  cancelled 
them,  we  should  owe  nothing  to  the  law.  The  law  would  no 
longer  have  any  demands  against  us.  We  should  need  no  for- 
giveness, nor  would  forgiveness  be  possible ;  as  there  would  be 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

Some  have  said  that  the  death  of  Christ  availed  to  make  an 
atonement  for  sinners,  not  by  paying  a  literal  debt,  but  by  his 
suffering  for  them  the  stricf,  and  proper  penalty  of  the  law.  But 
to  this  statement,  also,  there  are  insuperable  objections.  The 
first  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  penalty  in  question; 
This  is  eternal  deaths  —  an  eternal' separation  from  GU>d  and  all. 
good,  and  the  eternal  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in  hell.  It 
involves  all  the  agonies  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  not  the  least  psM 
of  which  are  ^  direct  results  of  indulged  sin ;  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  hatefiil,  painful  passions ;  the  stings  and  reproaches 
of  conscience ;  dissatisfaction  with  God  and  his  government ; 
and  a  perpetual,  burning  sense  of  his  displeasure.  Did  our  Sav-* 
iour  suffer  all  these,  or  any  of  them  ?  Being  perfectly  holy, 
was  it  possible  tliat  he  should  ?  How  could  such  a  being  endure 
the  pains  of  unsated  malice,  envy,  and  revenge  ?  How  could  he 
suffer  fhmi  the  ^ngs  and  reproaches  of  conscience  ?  In  other 
words,  how  could  he  suffer  the  pains  and  agonies  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  which  go  to  constitute  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law  ? 

But  suppose  that  Christ  did  suffer  all  this.  Suppose  him  to 
haye  suffered,  not  only  as  much  as  all  his  elect  would  suffer  in 
liell  forever,  but  the  very  samcj  '^  agony  for  agony,  and  groan  f<»r 
groan  " ;  would  he,  even  then,  have  suffered  the  proper  penalty 
of  the  law  ?  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  denounced  upon  the 
transgressor,  and  upon  no  one  else.  ^^  In  the  day  that  thou  eat- 
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est  thereof,  ihau  sbalt  surely  die."  ^^  The  soul  that  sinnefh,  U 
shall  die  ?"  Such  is  the  language  which  the  law  ubcs,  in  setting 
forth  its  penalty;  and  we  see,  from  the  very  terms  employed, 
tiiat  the  penaltp  can  fall  upon  none  but  the  transgressor.  An- 
other may  step  in,  and  endure  a  fuU  equivaletUy  and  so  make  a 
full  expiation ;  but  he  cannot  endure  the  proper  penalty,  even 
though  he  should  suffer  in  kind  and  amount  the  same. 

There  is  yet  another  objection  to  the  theory  before  us,  —  the 
same  as  that  before  considered.  If  Christ  has  suffered  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  then  the  law  has  no  farther  demands 
against  us.  We  need  no  forgiveness,  nor  is  forgiveness  possible. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  be  forgiven.  Forgiveness  is  a  remission 
of  the  incurred  penalty  of  the  law.  But  by  the  supposition,  the 
penalty  has  all  been  endured.  It  no  longer  remains  to  be  re- 
mitted. Gk)d  will  not  exact  it  twice ;  nor  can  he  remit  it,  when 
it  is  no  longer  due. 

But  it  is  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  justice  demands  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law,  which  we,  by  transgression,  have  in- 
curred; nor  will  it  be  satisfied  with  anything- less.  JSende,  if 
justice  15  satisfied  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  he  must  have  suf- 
fered the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  But  is  justice  of  such  a  nature 
tiiat  it  can  be  satisfied  with  notiiing  but  the  infliction  of  the  lit 
eral  penalty  7  Does  it  admit  of  no  substitute,  no  equivsdent  ? 
Then  it  precludes  entirely,  and  always,  the  exercise  of  mercy. 
The  demands  of  justice  must,  on  this  ground,  be  violated,  or 
mercy  is  impossible. 

But  we  do  not  so  understand  the  claims  of  justice ;  nor  can 
they  be  so  imderstood  by  any  one  who  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  the 
gospel.  The  demands  of  justice  are  answered  when  its  ends  are 
answered ;  and  these  may  be  as  fully  answered  by  a  substitute 
as  in  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor.  And  when  all  the 
ends  of  justice  are  thus  met  and  answered ;  when  the  honor 
of  the  law  is  sustained,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  fully 
vindicated ;  then  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  mercy.  Then 
the  penalty  of  the  law  may  be  remitted,  and  no  interest  will  suf- 
fer in  c<msequence.  The  government  is  as  strong  in  bestowing 
pardon,  as  under  other  circumstances  it  would  be  in  inflicting 
pumshment.    There  is  no  injustice  in  treating;  sinners  better 
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than  they  deserve,  when  this  can  be  done  in  consistency  with 
other  objects  and  interests.  Injustice  rather  consists  in  treatr 
ing  them  worse  than  they  deserve ; — a  mode  of  treatment  most 
abhorrent  to  all  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  atonement,  and  which 
none  will  ever  receive  at  the  hands  of  God. 

It  has  been  objected  again  to  the  -rtews  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited, that  tliS&  veracity  of  Gkx}  is  pledged  to  inflict  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  in  case  of  transgression ;  and  if  it  be  not  inflicted 
upon  the  sinner,  it  must  be  upon  Christ.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  the  sinner's  salvation  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
Divine  veracity.  In  reply  to  this,  we  would  ask.  Does  the  set- 
ting forth  of  the  penalty  of  a  law,  in  the  form  of  a  threatening, 
absolutely  bind  the  veracity  of  the  sovereign  to  inflict  it  ?  If  it 
does,  then  certainly  it  binds  him  to  inflict  it  on  the  transgressor 
and  a  remission  of  the  penalty  is,  in  every  case,  a  violation  of 
truth.  There  is  ho  avoiding  this  conclusion.  The  law  does  not 
merely  denounce  a  penalty,  but  denounces  it  upon  the  trans- 
gressor; not  uponJiim,  or  a  substitute,  but  upon  him  only. 
'*  The  soul  that  sinneth,  i^,"  and  not  some  other  soul,  'f  shaU 
die."  Such  is  the  unequivocal  language  of  law ;  and  if  this 
pledges  the  veracity  of  the  sovereign,  forgiveness  is  forever  im- 
possible. Ood  cannot  violate  his  truth;  and  if  his  truth  is 
really  pledged  in  the  threatening,  ^t  must  be  executed  to  the 
letter;  and  what  sinner  can  ever  be  saved? 

But  does  a  simple  threatening,  in  all  cases,  bind  the  veracity 
of  the  sovereign  ?  We  think  not.  A  threatening  may  be  so 
connected  with  a  promise,  or  be  sq  involved  in  a  covenant,  at  to 
pledge  veracity ;  but  a  simple  threatening  of  law,  setting  forth 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  does  not  pledge  it.  The  subject  is  not  so 
understood  among  men ;  nor  can  it  be  so  understood  in  respect 
to  €k>d.  In  dispensing  pardon,  a  human  government  does  not 
necessarily  violate  its  truth;  neither  does  the  Divine  govern^ 
ment.  Just  legidation,  like  justice  itself,  implies  no  necesMty 
for  puni^ment,  except  as  the  ends  of  punishment  may  requice 
it.  Let  these  emb  be  answered,  and  truth  would  lose  the  char- 
acter of  a  virtue,  if  it  should  now  prove  a  baririer  to  the  free  exr 
ercise  of  menjy.  "  The  penalty  of  a  law,''  says  John  Howe,  *^  10 
not  to  be  taken  for  B,prtdicHon  of  what  shall  be,  but  a  ctmmin- 
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aiionj  expressing  what  is  deserved,  or  most  justly  may  be." 
"  They  who  think  otherwise,"  says  Calvin,  **  labor  under  a  delu- 
sion as  to  the  meaning  of  threatenings,  which  though  they  affirm 
simply,  contain  in  them  a  tacit  condition,  depending  on  the 
result." 

But  if  the  sufferings  of  Christ  did  not  avail  to  make  an  atone- 
ment, either  by  paying  our  debt  to  justice,  or^y  bis  suffering 
the  proper  penalty  of  the  law  for  us  ;  how  did  they  avail  ?  In 
what  does  their  atoning  virtue  or  efficacy  consist  ? 

Before  directly  answering  these  questions,  let  us  recur  to  some 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  my  last  Lecture,  when  speaking  of 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement.  We  then  said,  ^'  The  law  of  Gk>d 
can  be  sustained  by  tlie  infliction  of  the  penalty  on  all  tliose  who 
have  transgressed  it.  Can  it  be  sustained  in  any  other  way  f 
Is  any  substitute  for  this  terrible  infliction  possible?  A  full 
substitute  would  be  a  sufficient  atonement ;  but  can  any  such 
substitute  be  found  ?  " 

It  is  our  happiness  to  know  that  such  a  substitute  has  been 
provided^  in  the  voluntary  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  He 
endured,  not  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law,  but  a  complete  gov- 
ernmental substitute  for  the  penalty.  His  sufferings*and  death 
in  our  room  and  stead  as  fuHy  sustain  the  authority  of  law,  as 
fully  meet  the  demands  of  justice,  as  fully  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Divine  government,  as  would  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  itself;  and  consequently  are  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  penalty ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  complete  atonement. 

It  is  commonly  and  justly  understood  among  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, that  Chrisfs  death  was  vicarious^  or  that  he  died  as  a  sub- 
sHtuie.  But  a  substitute,  how  ?  And  for  what  ?  Not  that  he 
endured  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  but  that  he  en- 
dured an  adequate  substitute  far  that  penalty;  so  that  the  pen- 
alty itself  may  now  be  safely  and  consistently  remitted.  Were 
the  penalty  all  borne,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  remitted. 
But  as  it  has  not  been  borne,  but  only  a  substitute  for  it ;  as  it 
has  not  been  removed,  but  only  a  way  opened  in  which  it  may 
be ;  there  is  as  much  need  of  forgiveness,  and  as  much  to  be 
forgiven,  as  though  the  Saviour  had  not  died. 
The  view  here  taken  as  to  tiie  manner  in  which  Christ's  death 
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avails  to  make  an  atonement  for  us,  is  believed  to  be  the  gen* 
eral  prevailing  sentiment  of  evangelical  Cliristians  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  though  some  excellent  men  have  denied  it  in  terms, 
insisting  that  Christ  did  bear  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law,  yet, 
when  they  come  to  explain,  and  answer  objections,  they  insensibly 
fall  into  the  other  view,  as  that  alone  which  will  bear  a  thorough 
examination.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  late  Dr.  Green's  Christian  Ad- 
vocate says  that  ^^  the  Redeemer  did  not  endure  eternal  death," 
but ''  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person  imparted  to  his  temporary 
sufferings  a  value,  that  made  them  a  fair  and  full  equivalent  for 
the  everlasting  sufferings  of  all  who  sliall  be  finally  saved."  *  Dr* 
Hopkins  also,  m  his  excellent  chapter  .on  the  ^^  Design  and  Work 
of  the  Redeemer,"  after  having  said  more  than  once  that  Christ 
bore  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  brings  out  his  real  meaning  in 
language  such  as  this :  ^^  He  suffered  the  evil  threatened,  or  a$ 
great  evilj  a  complete  equivalent^  if  not  precisely  the  same  evil  in 
every  circumstance,  which  the  sinner  must  have  suffered  had 
the  threatening  been  executed  on  him.  All  the  ends  of  Hie 
ihreaiening  and  of  the  penalty,  are  as  fully  answered  by  the  suf* 
ferings  of  Christy  as  they  could  be  by  the  execution  of  it  on  the 
sinner.'^ If*  The  younger  Edwards,  too,  says:  ^^The  atonement 
of  Christ  is  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  the  sinner ^  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  law,  and  is  designed  to  support  the  authority 
of  that  law  equally  as  the  punbhment  of  hell."  X  ^  I^r*  Woods, 
speaking  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  says :  ^'  Christ  suffered  it  vir- 
tually.  He  suffered  that  which  had  a  like  effect^  or  which  had  a 
like  value  in  Grod's  moral  government.  As  to  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment, it  was  as  though  the  curse  of  the  law  had  been  en- 
dured literally.  So  that  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for  common 
purposes  to  say,  as  Storr  and  Flatt,  and  a  thousand  others 
have  said,  that  Christ  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law;  that  he 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  sin."  § 

This  shows  us  how  Dr.  Woods  understood  those  writers  who 
use  the  phraseology  of  Storr  and  Flatt.  Lideed,  he  says  that 
the  view  we  have  taken, — Christ  suffering  not  the  literal  pen- 

*  Vol.  Dor  1820,  Fp.  S86,  389.  %  Work$t  Tol.  U.  p.  18. 

t  W0rk$t  TOl.  1.  p.  8M.  f  Worki,  Yol.  li.  p.  473. 
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altjy  bat  an  equivalent  y  a  substitute  for  it,  —  is  the  only  reason- 
able view  ;  the  only  one  which  a  sober  man  can  take.* 

We  have  now  ti*eated  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  in 
order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  also,  of  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  that  atonement  which  Christ  made  for  us  on  the  cross.  Some 
collateral  subjects  still  remain,  which  will  he  considered  in  the 
following  Lecture. 


*  Some  writers  oftbe  old  school  speak  of  Christ's  haTlng  endured  **  a  tubtHtuMpenaUifi** 
which  means  a  iu^Uuie/i)r  the  proper  pmaUy, 
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THE  ATONEMENT  — COLLATERAL  TOPICS. 

Ha  VINO  examined,  in  the  two  previous  Lectures,  tlie  more  es- 
sential features  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  such  as  its  necessity ^ 
its  nature^  and  its  efficacy;  we  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
some,  minor,  collateral  qi\|ptions.  * 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement. 
Is  it  universal^  or  particular  ?  Is  it  sufficient  for  all  men,  or 
only  for  the  elect  ? 

Without  doubt,  the  atonement  was  intended  to  be  applied, 
savingly,  only  to  the  elect  In  other  words,  it  was  certain  to  the 
mind  of  God,  from  all  eternity,  that  none  but  the  elect  would 
embrace  it,  and  be  saved  by  it.  Still,  we  believe  that,  as  to  its 
sufficiency ^  the  atonement  is  strictly  universal.  We  might  infer 
as  much  as  this  from  the  nature  of  the  atonement  It  is,  in  its 
nature,  general,  unlimited,  we  had  almost  said  infinite.  It  can 
be  limited  by  nothing  but  the  good  pleasure  of  him  who  made  it, 
or  by  the  extent  of  the  race  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Then  the  Scriptures  decide,  expressly,  that  the  atonement  was 
made  for  all  men*  Christ  is  said  to  have  ^^  died  for  all.''  2  Cor. 
V.  14.  He  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  He 
<^  tasted  death  for  every  man.''  Heb.  ii.  9.  He  is  *'  the  propitia- 
tion, not  for  our  sins  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."    1  John  ii.  2.  ^ 

Again,  the  ofTcrs  of  the  gospel,  which  are  all  based  on  the 
atonement,  are  strictly  universal.  "  Ho !  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."  ^^  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  ^^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  Whosoever 
will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  waters  of  life  freely."    It  can- 
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not  be  supposed  that  God  woald  offer  salvation  to  those,  for 
whom  no  atonement  had  been  made,  and  to  whom  salvation 
would  be  impossible,  if  the  offer  were  accepted.  Yet  he  certain- 
ly does  offer  salvation  to  all  men  in  the  gospel.  All,  without 
exception,  are  invited  to  come,  and  partake  the  waters  of  life 
freely. 

It  should  be  further  considered,  that  all  men  are  actually  re- 
ceiving benefits,  in  this  life,  through  the  atonement.  Our  very 
existence  in  tins  world  of  light  and  hope,  tlie  blessings  of  provi- 
dence we  here  enjoy,  our  probation  of  grace,  our  moans  of  grace, 
indeed  everything  we  receive  which  is  better  than  the  perdition 
of  ungodly  men,  —  all  is  a  matter  of  grace  and  mercy,  and 
comes  to  us  through  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  non-elect  here  upon  earth  are  continually  re- 
ceiving blessings  through  the  atonement,  —  all  the  blessings  that 
they  have  ever  received,  or  ever  will,  —  is  proof  that  the  atone- 
ment was  made  for  them,  and  is  sufficient,  if  they  would  only 
embrace  it,  for  their  salvation. 

We  next  inquire  for  evidence  that  Divine  justice  is  satisfied  in 
the  atonement  of  Christ  and  that  it  has  been  accepted  of  the 
Father.  —  We  have  proof  of  liis  fact,  in  the  Divine  and  perfect 
character  of  the  Saviour.  He  would  not  have  undei'taken  that 
which  he  had  not  the  intention  and  the  ability  to  accomplislu 
He  would  not  have  declared  the  .atonement  finished,  when  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  if  it  were  stUl  unfinished 
and  incomplete. 

Again,  the  Father  openly  manifested  his  acceptance  of  the 
atonement,  by  raising  our  Saviour  from  the  dead.  Accordingly^ 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  ^'  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification."  He  is  also  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  nifty  be  farther  remarked,  that  every  believer  who  has  been 
pardoned  and  saved  through  the  atonement,  every  justified  soul 
now  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  is  a  living  witness  that  the  atonement 
has  been  accepted.  Would  God  have  justified  any  of  our  fallpn 
race  on  this  ground,  dnd  received  them  back  to  his  favor  and 
love,  if  justice  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  work  of  atonement  was 
not  complete? 
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There  is  jet  another  inquiry,  in  this  eonnection,  which  will 
demand  a  more  fTlll  consideration.  How  much  must  Christ 
have  sufifered,  in  order  to  satisfy  Divine  justice,  and  make  a  full 
atonement  for  sin  7  How  mtich  f  Though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  these  questions  with  definiteness  positively ^  we  may 
negatively :  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  same,  either  in  kind  or 
amount,  which  all  mankind  must  have  sulBfored  in  hell  had  no 
atonement  been  made  £Dr  them.  That  he  should  have  suffered 
the  same  in  kind  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  as  we 
have  before  seen.  For  in  order  to  this,  he  must  have  had  the 
feelings  of  the  lost,  and  been  like  them  in  character.  And  that 
he  suffered  the  same  in  amount  is  also  impossible,  but  upon  the 
supposition  that  his  Divine  nature  suffered^  and  for  the  time 
infimtely.  His  whole  Divinity  must  have  been. permeated  and 
filled  with  suffering.  But  to  an  idea  like  this  —  too  monstrous, 
almost  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  or  thought — there  are 
insuperable  objections. 

The  ccMses  of  our  Saviour*/)  sufierings,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures,  all  go  to  limit  them  to  his  human  nature.  A«  part 
of  them  had  a  bodily  origin.  They  grew  out  of  his  connection 
with  the  body.  Such  were  his  sufierings  from  weariness,  £etint- 
ness,  hunger,  and  thirst ;  from  the  thorns,  the  scourge,  the  nails, 
and  other  inflictions,  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion.  But  is  it 
likely  that  the  Deity  suffered  in  these  ways?  Was  the  immen- 
sity  of  the  Divine  nature  hungry  and  thirsty  ?  Was  the  Almighty 
God  weary  ?  Did  the  driving  of  a  nail,  or  the  pricking  of  a 
tiiom,  inflict  a  torture  upon  the  Divinity  himself,  and  thus  carry 
a  pang  throughout  the  universe?  Who  believes  as  much  as 
this  ?  Who  that  has  any  proper  sense  of  the  Divine  attributes 
and  perfections  can  believe  it  7 

A  part  of  our  Saviour's  suflbrings  arose  from  fear.  As  his 
last  agonies  approached,  he  seems  to  have  been  appalled  kl  view 
of  them,  and  to  have  feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  go 
through  them  in  a  proper  manner.  In  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  ^^iearfulness  and  trembling  came  upon  him,  and  hor- 
ror overwhelmed  him.'*  Ps,  Iv.  B.  "  He  oJSfered  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  him  thaA 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that  he  fear* 
51 
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ed.''  Heb.  v.  7.  Bat  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Divine  nature 
in  Christ  should  have  suffered  from  fear  ?  Of  what  could  it  be 
afraid  ?  Being  omniscient,  nothing  imanticipated  could  present 
itself  to  the  Divinity  within  him  to  awaken  fear,  nothing  of 
which  he  had  not  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  from  all  eter- 
nity. And  being  almighty  and  independent,  he  must  have 
known  that  nothing  could  ever  injure  him,  and  that  he  had 
absolutely  nothing  of  which  to  be  afraid. 

Our  Saviour  also  suffered  from  distressing  temptations.  We 
read  that  "he  suffered^  being  tempted ^^ ;  and  that  he  "was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  Heb.  iL 
18 ;  iv.  15.  But  is  it  possible  that  his  Divine  nature  suffered  in 
this  way  ?  Was  God  tempted  ?  We  read  that  "  God  cannot  be 
tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."    James  i.  13. 

But  the  severest  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  were,  undoubt- 
edly, of  a  spiritual  nature.  For  a  time,  Go<^  was  pleased  to  shut 
out  his  prayer,  and  to  withhold  firom  him  those  spiritual  sup- 
ports and  consolations,  those  comforting  tokens  of  the  Divine 
favor  *and  love,  which  he  had  before  enjoyed.  "  I  cry  in  the  day- 
time, but  thou  hearest  not;  and  in  the  night  season,  and  I  am 
not  silent.  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 
Why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and  firom  the  words  of  my 
roaring"?  Ps.  xxii.  1, 2.  Now  these  distresses  maybe  con- 
ceived of  and  accounted  for,  supposing  them  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  while  suffering  in  the  stead  of  sinners. 
But  what  possible  idea  can  we  frame  of  them,  if  we  say  that 
they  were  the  sufferings  of  God  himself?  Did  God  the  Son  cry 
out,  in  his  distress,  to  God  the  Father  ?  Did  he  cry  to  him,  and 
not  be  heard  ?  Did  the  first  pei%on  of  the  Trinity  hide  his  face 
fix)m  the  second,  withdraw  from  him  all  spiritual  support  and 
consolation,  and  thus  fill  his  infinite  heart  with  distress  and 
anguish  ?  Oould  one  person  of  the  Trinity  be  thus  deserted  and 
afflicted,  and  the  whole  Godhead  not  be  afflicted  ?  Could  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  thus  sorely  suffer,  and  the  Divinity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  escape  ? 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  question  before  us,  in  its 
bearing  on  some  of  the  essential  attribtUes  of  God,  more  espe- 
oially  his  imnmtabiHty  and  his  tmchanffing  happiness.    We  do 
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not  bdieye  the  Diviue  Being  immutable  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
divest  him  of  all  emotional  feeling,  and  render  him  incapable  of 
sympathizing  with  his  suffering  children.  "  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 
Without  doubt,  the  Father  felt  deeply  for  his  suffering  Son,  while 
bleeding  and  dying  on  the  cross.  But  the  theory  we  are  exam- 
ining goes  much  further  than  this.  It  supposes  the  Divine  Being 
at  a  certain  period,  some  thirty-three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  to  have  become,  for  the  time,  an  infinite  sufferer.  He 
was  tortured  with  fear.  He  was  assaulted  with  manifold  temp- 
tations. He  was  overwhelmed  with  the  most  distressing  thoughts, 
the  most  painful  apprehensions.  And  not  only  so,  he  had  put 
himself  in  such  connection  with  a  human  body,  as  to  suffer  im- 
mensely from  that  source.  In  short,  so  filled  was  the  infinity  of 
the  Divine  nature,  at  that  period,  with  suffering,  that  it  endured 
as  much,  in  the  •ourse  of  a  few  hours,  as  all  the  elect  of  Ood 
would  have  suffered  in  hell  forever.  Now,  waiving  all  other  ob- 
jections to  this  monstrous  theory,  I  would  ask,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  idea  of  (lod's  unchcmgeableness  ;  and  espe- 
cially with  that  of  his  unchangeable  and  perfect  happiness. 
That  Gtod  is  unchangeably  and  perfectly  happy  is  clearly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  the  assured  belief  of  all  who  bear  the 
Christian  name.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  glorious 
attribute  with  the  supposed  suffering  of  the  Divine  nature  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  ?  According  to  this  theory,  there  was  a 
change  in  God  at  that  time ;  a  mighty  change ;  a  most  painful 
and  dreadful  change.  He  did  not  merely  sympathize  with  the 
suffeirer  on  Calvary,  but  was  himself  the  sufferer.  The  agonies 
of  the  garden,  the  tortures  of  crucifixion,  he  literally  felt  in  his 
own  Divine  nature.  ,It  would  seem  that  his  happiness,*  for  the 
time  must  have  been,  not  marred,  but  destroyed.  The  iinmen- 
mty  of  his  being  must  have  been  filled  with  anguish. 

But  it  is  needless  to  argue  this  question  farther.  The  Scrip- 
tures have  decided  it,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  They  teach^ 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  sufierings  of  Christ  were  those  of 
a  man.  We  are  assured,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christ  became  a 
man,  that  he  might  suffer.  He  "  was  made  a  little  lower  than 
4lie  angels,"  —  in  other  words,  he  was  made  man, — "for  the 
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suffering  of  death  .  .  •  That  he,  by  the  gracie  of  (>od,  shonld 
taste  death  for  every  man.^^  Heb.  ii.  9.  "  For  as  much,  then, 
as  ike  children  are  made  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  de* 
stroj  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil."  Heb. 
ii.  14. 

The  Scriptures  affirm,  positivelj,  that  Ohrist  sufiered  as  a  man. 
He  was  ''  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Is. 
liii.  8.  ^'  Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  ma/n,  he  humbled  himself^ 
and  became  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross  J* 
Phil.  ii.  8. 

The  human  character  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  further  indicated, 
in  that  he  is  so  often  said  to  have  suffered  in  his  body.  ^^  Who 
himself  bare  our  sins  in  his  oum  body  on  the  tree."  1  Pet.  ii. 
24.  ^^  Sacrifice  and  ofiering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast 
tiiou  prepared  me.  •  .  .  Then  I  said,  Lt  I  come !  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  to  do  thy  will,  0  Ood ! 
.  .  .  Bj  which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."    Heb.  x.  6-^0. 

Christ  is  also  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  flesh,  or  which  is  the 
same,  in  his  human  nature.  ^'  Being  put  to  death  tit  the  flesh, 
but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  1  Pet.  iii.  18. .  "  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves, 
likewise,  with  the  ^me  mind."  1  Pet.  iv.  1.  ^^  You  that  were 
iometime  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works, 
yet  now  hath  be  reconciled  in  tiie  body  of  his  flesh,  through 
death."    CoL  i.  21. 

I  have  spent  the  more  time  on  this  question,  not  only  on  ac* 
eount  of  its  intrinsive  importance,  but  because  the  theory  of  a 
st^erimg  God,  who  endured  as  much  for  pis  elect  as  they  must 
lukve  endured  in  hell  forever,  has  within  a  few  years,  been  pub* 
licly  and  strenuously  urged  up<m  us.*  I  have  endeavored  to 
diow,  in  as  few  words  as  possiUe,  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be 
true.  It  conflicts  with  all  our  ideas  of  the  attributes  and  per^ 
factions  of  €k>d.  It  contradicts  the  plain  teachings  of  tlie  Bible. 
Our  Saviour  sufiered  4is  a  man;  yet  not  as  a  mere  man,  but  as 
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one  in  wkom  ^^  dwelt  all  the  Mness  of  the  Godhead  bodilj." 
They  were  tlie  sufferings  of  a  man  in  personal  union  with  the 
Ddty,  and  who  was  sustained  bj  that  union  to  endure  what 
otherwise  would  have  crushed  him  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  our  beloved  Lord,  in  his  last  agonies,  endured  no 
more  than  a  mere  man  would  have  done,  in  the  same  time. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  must  have  suffered  incon- 
ceivably more.  And  then  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  garden,  from  the  shrinking  of  his  human  nature 
in  view  of  the  scenes  before  him,  that  his  sufferings  must  have 
been,  to  the  las^  degree,  dreadful. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  Lord  did  not  meet  his  death  with 
as  much  firmness  as  some  of  the  martyrs  have  shown  under  the 
like  circumstances.  But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two  cases.  Our  Saviour  did  not  die  as  a  mere  martyr.  The 
chief  causes  of  hia  sufferings,  their  attendant  circumstances,  the 
amazing  issues  depending,  the  great  ends  to  be  answered, — all 
were  different,  and  all  in  his  case  peculiar.  I  can  conceive  thai 
our  Saviour  suffered  more  in  a  few  hours,  than  any  martyr  could 
have  suffered  in  as  many  years.  He  suffered  more,  I  have  no 
doubt,  than  mere  unassisted  human  nature  could  have  sustained 
for  a  moment.  He  suffered  enough,  considering  the  infinite 
dignity  and  glory  of  his  person,  and  his  ineffable  nearness  to 
the  Father,  —  enough  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Glod,  and  answer 
all  those  purposes  in  the  Divine  government,  which  could  have 
been  answered  by  the  destruction  of  our  race.  They  were 
enough  to  declare,  most  adequately  and  fully,  God's  ^^  righteous- 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  .  .  .  that  he 
might  be  just^  and  the  just^r  of  him  who  beHeveth  tn  Jesus.^*  In 
other  words,  he  suffered  enough  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
atonement  for  sin,  with  which  the  Father  is  satisfied,  and  which 
he  has  publicly  accepted. 

The  more  common  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
have  been  anticipated,  and  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  an  atonement  for  sin  was  not  nece$$ary ;  that 
God  could  consistently  pardon  the  penitent,  returning  soul,  with- 
out a  bloody  expiation.  But  this  objection  has  been  considered, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  folly  set  forth,  in  a  previous 
Lecture. 
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It  has  been  said  again  that  the  infliction  of  so  much  suffering, 
and  a  violent  death,  upon  the  holy  Son  of  Gk)d  was  unjust.  This 
objection  would  be  valid,  had  the  sufferings  of  Christ  been  visited 
upon  him  against  his  will,  or  without  his  consent.  But  neither 
of  these  suppositions  is  true.  Our  blessed  JJord  was  throughout 
a  voluntary  sufferer.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  took  upon  himself 
OVLT  nature,  appeared  in  our  world,  and  suffered  and  died  for  ud 
on  the  cross.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  painful  sacrifice,  tliat 
we  hear  him  saying,  ^'  Lo  I  come !  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God  " !  "  No 
man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  /  lay  it  dopn  of  myself.^^ 
"  The  Son  of  man  is  come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.^^ 

It  is  insisted,  after  all,  that  the  atonement  is  an  unreasonable 
doctrine.  There  was  no  adequate  call  for  such  a  sacrifice ;  no 
exigency  sufficiently  great  and  appalling  to  demand  it.  —  Those 
who  urge  this  objection  seem  not  to  understand  at  all  the  pecul- 
iar exigency  of  the  case.  ^With  their  views  of  human  nature 
and  character,  how  should  they  understand  it  ?  But  let  them, 
for  once,  look  into  the  Bible,  and  learn  what  that  says  as  to  the 
natural  state  and  character  of  man ;  —  a  world  full  of  sinners, — 
a  world  in  ruins,  —  all  the  countless  myriads  that  have  lived  in 
past  ages,  are  living  now,  or  shall  live  to  the  end  of  time ;  —  all 
under  sentence  of  eternal  death,  and  hanging  together  over  the 
pit  of  destruction  ;  —  let  them  look  at  the  subject  in  this  light, 
(and  this  is  the  light  in  which  the  Bible  presents  it)  and  see  if 
tiiere  is  not  an  exigency  sufficiently  great  and  appalling,  to  call 
for  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  death  of  Christ, 
we  know,  was  a  wonderful  event,  —  the  most  wonderful  that 
ever  transpired  beneath  the  sun,  —  so  wonderful  as  to  transcend 
all  human  conception,  and  at  times  almost  to  stagger  our  faiths 
But  when  we  con'^ider  the  vastness  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
by  his  death,  and  which  could  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  —  a 
foundation  of  hope  laid,  and  a  door  of  mercy  opened,  for  a 
ruined  world,  —  myriads  upon  myriads  of  immortal  beings  res- 
cued from  the  jaws  of  eternal  death,  and  raised  to  eternal  glory 
and  bliss  in  heaven,—  while  tlie  character  of  God  is  at  the 
same  time  illustrated,  and  his  glory  displayed  iu  the  highest  de- 
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gree ;  —  when  we  look  at  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  ponder  it, 
and  dwell  upon  it ;  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  death  of  Christ. 
We  see  that  there  was  a  cause,  a  sufficient  cause ;  and  are  satis- 
fied that  this  most  glorious  display  of  Divine  love  and  mercy 
was  as  reasonable,  as  it  was  necessary  and  just. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  discussed 
in  this  and  the  two  previous  Lectures,  it  is  difficult  to  speak'  in 
terms  of  sufficient  strength.  It  is  of  vast  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  itself.  It  is  important  in  all  its  relations  and  conse- 
quences. It  is  the  grand  central  doctrine  of  the  whole  Christian 
system,  without  which  the  rest  would  lose  its  significance,  and 
the  system  could  not  be  held  together.  It  is  the  groundwork  of 
that  probation  of  grace  on  which  the  human  family  are  now 
placed ;  and  all  the  mercies  which  come  to  us  while  here  on 
trial,  —  the  blessings  of  providence  which  ,we  here  enjoy,  the 
means  of  grace,  the  strivings  and  influences  of  the^Holy  Spirit, 
everything  indeed  which  makes  existence  desirable,  may  be 
traced  back  consequentially  to  the  atonement  of  Christ.  It 
stretches  its  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  hopes  which  are  centred  there.  It  is  the  corner-stone 
of  Zion,  on  which  the  whole  church  of  God  rests,  and  will  rest 
forever. 

The  atonement  is  a  subject  which  interests,  not  our  world 
only,  but  the  entire  moral  universe,  and  will  do  so  eternally. 
Angels  are  looking  into  it  with  admiring  attention,  and  the 
whole  upper  world  are  engaged  together,  in  celebrating  its 
wonders  and  glories.  The  countless  myriads  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven  know  vastly  more  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  love  him 
better,  they  enjoy  him  more,  they  will  be  unspeakably  more  hap- 
py to  all  eternity  than  they  could  have  been  had  not  a  Saviour 
died. 
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THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

IirriMATBLT  connected  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  his  in- 
tercession. The  former  work  was  accomplished  on  earth ;  the 
latter  is  now  in  progress  in  heaven.  The  Saviour  died  upon  the 
cross ;  he  rose  triumphant  from  the  dead ;  he  has  gone  into  the 
heavens ;  and  there  "  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us." 
Heb.  vii.  25.' 

This  work  of  intercession,  like  that  of  the  atonement,  belongs 
to  the  priestly  office  of  Christ,  and  was  clearly  typified  under 
the  former  dispensation,  by  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  high 
priest.  The  priest  in  Israel  went  daily  into  the  holy  place^  ac- 
complishing the  service  of  God ;  but  into  the  most  holy  place, 
within  the  veil,  none  went  but  the  high  priest,  and  he  only  once 
in  a  year.  He  here  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat  with  the  blood  of 
atonement,  and  burned  incense  before  the  Lord.  Lev.  xvi. 
"  But  Christ,"  says  the  apostle,  "  being  a  high  priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building,  neither  by 
the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.*'  And  again ;  "  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  are  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  ' 
itself f  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."    Heb.  ix. 

It  is  certain  from  these  passages,  that  that  part  of  tiie  service 
of  the  high  priest  to  which  we  have  referred,  —  the  most  solemn 
and  awful  of  all  his  services,  —  was  typical  of  the  intercession 
of  Christ  in  heaven.  In  prosecuting  the  subject  before  us,  I 
propose, — 

I.  To  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Christ  intercedes. 
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II.  Show  for  whom  he  intercedes.  '  And, 

in.  Speak  of  the  benefits  of  his  intercession. 

I.  HoWy  or  in  what  vgaysy  does  Christ  carry  on  his  work  of 
intercession  in  heaven  ?    For  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  are 
dependent  entirely  on  revelation.    Reason  can  add  nothing  but 
conjecture,  and  hardly  that,  to  what  the  Scriptures  have  taught 
us  on  the  subject.    I  remark, 

1.  Christ  intercedes  in  heaven,  by  appearing  there  with  the 
blood  of  atonement^  which  has  been  shed  for  men.  As  the  high 
priest  in  Israel  went  into  the  most  holy  place  with  the  blood  of 
atonement,  so  our  great  High  Priest  has  gone  into  the  heavens, 
with  his  more  precious  blood,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  u^  He  appears  there  as  a  Lamb  that  has  been  slain. 
He  appears  there  with  his  scars  and  woimds,  and  sprinkles  the 
mercy-seat  above  with  his  own  blood.  Nor  is  this  blood  a  silent, 
inoperative  thing.  It  has  a  tongue,  and  it  speaks.  It  ^^  speak- 
eth  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.''  Heb.xii.24.  Abel's 
blood  cried  from  the  ground  for  vengeance  upon  the  head  of 
the  murderer.  But  the  blood  of  Christ  pleads  for  mercy  to  the 
guilty. 

It  once  happened,  in  the  history  of  Rome,  that  a  young  sol- 
dier  had  committed  some  ofibnce,  for  which  he  was  condemned 
to  die.  By  the  laws  of  war,  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  there  was 
no  hope  for  him.  But  he  had  a  brother  in  the  army  who  had 
lost  both  hands  in  a  recent  battle ;  and  he  undertook  to 
plead  for  the  offender's  life.  And  how  did  he  plead  ?  Not  by 
asserting  his  brother's  innocence,  or  complaining  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war  by  which  he  had  been  condemned.  Not,  in 
fact,  by  speaking  a  word,  or  opening  his  lips  on  his  behalf  But 
he  urged  his  way  into  the  presence  of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  held  up  the  stumps  of  his  arms  before  him.  And  this  was 
enough.  These  bleeding,  handless,  useless  stumps,  —  rendered 
useless  in  his  country's  service,  had  a  tongue,  a  voice.  They 
pleaded  louder  and  more  effectively  than  words  could  plead. 
The.offending  brother  was  forgiven,  and  restored  to  favor. 

And  thus  it  is  that  our  Saviour  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven. 
He  appears  there  with  his  scarred  hands  and  feet,  and  his 
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wounded  side,  and  sprinklefi  the  mercj-seat  above  with  his  own 
precious  blood. 

*'  If  Jnstloe  caUt  ibr  8i]mer>t  blood,*  • 
Tbe  SATioor  tbows  hit  own." 

2.  Christ  intercedes  in  heaven,  by  offering  up  literal  praperB^ 
or  supplicating'  blessings  for  his  people.  So  the  matter  was 
understood  by  the  early  Ghiistian  fathers,  and  by  the  older  Prot- 
estant commentators.  A  different  view  has  been  taken  by 
some  recent  interpreters,  but  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
against  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  know  of  no  objection  to  Christ's  o^ering 
up  literal  prayers  in  heaven,  more  than  to  his  engi^ing  in  such 
a  service  while  here  in  the  world,  ^e  was  God  on  earth,  as  he 
is  now  in  heaven.  He  was  Mediator  and  King  in  Zion  while 
with  us  in  the  flesh,  as  he  is  now  in  glory.  And  though,  as  a 
man,  he  has  not  the  same  persona/  necessities  that  he  once  had, 
his  people,  who  are  the  special  objects  of  his  intercession,  are  as 
needy  as  ever,  and  require  his  prayers  as  much  as  when  he 
tabernacled  with  them. 

In  this  view,  the  supposition  that  Christ  literally  intercedes  in 
heaven  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  He  is  now  near  the  Father, 
in  his  immediate  presence,  at  his  right  hand,  and  has  continued 
and  delightful  intercourse  with  him.  No  intercourse  can  be 
conceived  of  as  more  intimate  and  happy  than  that  subsisting 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  heaven.  And  here  are  his 
needy  and  often  afflicted  people.  They  are  warring  with  temp- 
tation, contending  against  sin,  and  toiling  on,  through  scenes  of 
danger,  suffering,  and  conflict  towards  their  eternal  home* 
Christ  loves  his  people  with  an  unchanging  love.  He  thinks  of 
tliem ;  he  feels  and  cares  for  them ;  and  what  more  reasonable 
supposition  than  that,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Father,  he 
should  bring  their  necessities  before  him,  and  make  requests  on 
their  behalf? 

And  this  is  obviously  the  scriptural  view  of  the  case.  As  re- 
marked already,  the  intercession  of  Christ  in  heaven  was  typi* 
^ed  by  the  solemn  service  of  the  high  priest  in  Israel,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement.    And  in  this  typical  service,  the  fact  of 
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onr  Saviour's  offering  up  prayers  in  heaven  was  olearlj  indicated. 
The  high  priest  went  into  the  most  holy  place,  not  only  with  the 
blood  of  atonement,  but  with  incense.  He  was  directed  to 
"  take  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  before  the 
Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense,  and  bring  it  withfn 
ilie  veil,  and  to  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord, 
that  the  smoke  of  the  incense  might  cover  the  mercy-seat." 
Lev.  xvi.  12.  Whether  the  priest  literally  prayed,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  service,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  incense 
which  he  oflFered  was  the  known  symbol  of  prayer.  "  Let  my 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thtee  as  incense^  and  the  lifting  up  of 
my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice."  Ps.  cxxi.  2.  The  four  and 
twenty  elders  "  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of 
them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors  (or  incense)  which 
are  ihe  prayers  of  saints.^^  Rev.  v.  8.  Thus  the  incense  which 
the  high  priest  offered  in  the  most  holy  place  was  a  symbolic  rep- 
resentation of  prayer;  and  in  accordance  with  this  typical 
service  on  earth,  we  are  to  suppose  that  our  great  High  Priest 
offers  up  the  Incense  of  his  intercession  in  heaven.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  literally  prays  in  heaven ;  else 
there  is  nothing  in  his  intercessory  work  to  answer  to  the  incense 
of  the  Jewish  priest,  and  it  is  unaccountable  that  the  offering 
of  incense  should  have  been  appointed. 

That  our  Saviour  prays  for  his  people  in  heaven  is  evident 
from  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament  ^^  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth ; 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us.^  Bom.  viii.  38.  "  Wherefore 
he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost,  who  come  unto  God  by 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  Heb. 
vii.  25.  The  original  word  is  the  same  in  both  these  passages^ 
and  is  properly  rendered  to  make  intercession.  Paul  uses  the 
same  word  when  he  says :  "  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  saith 
of  Elias,  how  he  maketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel,  say- 
ing, Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,'*  4c.  Bom.  xi.  2.  A 
tobstantive  from  the  same  verb  is  used  in  Timothy.  ''  I  exhort 
therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions^ 
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and  giving  of  thanks  he  made  for  all  men."  1  Tiiyi.  ii.  1.  In 
both  i^ese  cases,  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  grayer.  In 
short,  this  is  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  it  is  faithfully  rendered  by  our  translators,  to  make  interces- 
sion. 

There  is  another  term  by  which  the  intercession  of  Christ  is 
set  forth,  which  carries  with  it  the  samp  idea.  ^^  K  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righte- 
ous." 1  John  ii.  1.  The  word  here  rendered  advocate  properly 
signifies  an  intercessor,  —  one  who  pleads  for  another,  as  a 
lawyer  for  his*client.  So  our  Saviour  pleads  for  his  people  in 
heaven  ;  more  especially  for  their  recovery  and  forgiveness  when 
ihey  fall  into  sin. 

I  may  add,  that  our  Saviour  promised  his  disciples,  just  before 
he  left  them,  that  he  would  pray  for  them ;  which  must  mean, 
apparently,  that  he  would  pray  for  them  in  heaven.  ^'  I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  shaJl  give  you  another  Comforter,  that 
he  may  abide  with  you  forever."  John  xiv.  16.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  Christ  fulfilled  this  promise  previous  to  his  ascen- 
sion, but  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  fulfilled  it  after- 
wards ;  since  it  was  several  days  after  the  ascension  of  Christy 
that  the  prayer  was  answered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  came. 

On  the  whole,  I  must  believe  that  Christ  intercedes  in  heaven, 
hj  ofiering  up  literal  prayers  or  making  requests  for  his  people ; 
and  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  mode  of  his  inter- 
cession. 

8.  A  third  mode  of  Christ's  intercession  consists  in  his  pre. 
senting  before  the  throne  of  his  Father  the  accepted  and  purified 
prayers  of  his  people.  This  mode,  like  both  the  preceding,  was 
typified  in  the  services  of  the  ancient  temple.  While  the  priest 
went  in  with  his  censer,  to  appear  before  God,  ^^  the  multitude 
of  the  people  were  praying  without^  at  the  time  of  incense." 
Luke  i.  10.  Consequently,  their  prayers  went  up  in  connection 
with  the  incense  of  tlie  priest.  So  the  prayers  of  Christians  in 
this  lower  world  ascend  up  to  heaven  perfumed  with  the  incense 
of  a  Saviour's  intercessions. 

All  this  is  clearly  represented  in  one  of  the  visions  of  the 
Apostle  John.  J^  Another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar, 
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haying  a  golden  censer,  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense,  that*  he  should  offer  it,  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints, 
upon  the  golden  altar  that  was  before  the  throne.  And  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  saints,  as- 
cended up  before  iG^od  out  of  the  angel's  hand.''  Rev.  viii.  S. 
This  angel,  we  must  suppose,  was  either  Christ  himself,  or  liis 
r^resentative.  The  incense  which  he  offered  denoted  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ ;  and  this  ascended  up  before  God  with  the 
prayers  of  saints.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  one  part 
of  the  intercessory  work  of  Christ  to  presentJ|efore  God  the 
prayers  of  his  people.  The  sins  and  imperfections  which  mingle 
with  their  prayers  being  washed  away  in  his  atoning  blood,  he 
presents  their  purified  and  now  acceptable  worship  before  the 
throne  of  his  Father  in  hearen. 

This  mode  of  Christ's  intercession,  like  almost  everything  else 
pertaining  to  the  soul's  salvation,  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  Bun- 
yan's  inimitable  allegory  of  the  Holy  War.  In  their  distress,  at 
a  certain  time,  the  Mansoulians  agreed  to  send  a  petition  to  the 
court  of  Shaddai,  the  great  King,  praying  for  more  help.  When 
thcor  petition  had  been  prepared  and  brought  to  the  King's  pal- 
ace, it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  son.  ^^  So  he  took  it, 
and  read  it ;  and  because  the  contents  of  it  pleased  him  well,  he 
mended  U,  and  also  in  some  things  added  to  the  petition' himself^ 
So  after  he  had  made  such  amendments  and  additions  as  he 
thought  convenient,  with  his  own  hand,  he  carried  it  to  the 
King ;  to  whom,  when  he  had  with  obeisance  delivered  it,  he 
put  on. authority,  and  spoke  to  it  himself."  Thus  the  Saviour 
takes  our  poor  prayers,  perfects  them  with  his  own  hand,  per- 
fumes them  with  the  incense  of  his  intercession,  and  then  they 
are  accepted  with  the  Father. 

The  Apostle  Paul  has  reference  to  this  mode  of  our  Saviour's 
intercession,  when  he  says  that  we  can  have  access  to  God  in 
prayer  only  through  Christ  "Through  whom  we  have  access , 
by  one  Spirit,  unto  the  Father."  Eph.  ii.  18.  The  same  is  also 
intimated  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  directs  his  followers  to 
offer  their  prayers  in  his  name.  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  m  my  name,  he  will  do  it."  Praying  in  Christ's  name 
implies,  that  we  depend,  not  only  on  his  atonement  for  pardon, 
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but  on  bis  intercession  for  tbe  presentment  and  acceptance  of 
our  worsbip. 

4.  Still  anotber  mode  of  Cbrist's  intercession  for  bis  people  in 
beaven  (if  it  be  anotber)  consists  in  bis  reftiting  and  removing 
all  the  charges  and  allegations  wbicb  are  tbere  brougbt  against 
■tbem.  Tbis  mode  of  intercession  is  set  fortb,  perbaps,  in  tbe 
third  cbapter  of  tbe  propbecy  of  Zecbariab.  The  prophet,  in  his 
vision,  sees  Joshua,  tbe  high  priest,  who  had  returned  with  the 
eiiles  from  Babylon,  standing  before  tbe  angel  of  the  Lord  (who 
represents  Ob|kt)  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  ac- 
cuse him.  Satan  does  accuse  him  of  being  clad  with  filtiiy  gar- 
ments ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  being  polluted  with  the  errors  and 
sins  of  Babylon.  The  Lord,  or  (as  the  Syriac  renders  it)  the 
angel  of  tbe  Lord,  who  is  Christ,  replies  to  this  accusation,  and 
pleads  with  his  Father  to  rebuke  tbe  adversary.  "  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee  0  Satan,  even  tbe  Lord,  that  bath  chosen  Jerusalem, 
rebuke  thee.  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  tbe  fire  ?  "  As 
though  he  had  said,  ^^  Thou  knowest,  0  Father,  the  sore  trial 
through  wbicb  thy  servant  Joshua  has  passed ;  that  he  has  been 
drawn,  as  it  were,  from  tbe  dust  and  ashes  of  tbe  fir^.  How 
then  should  it  be  expected  that  bis  garments  should  not  be  de- 
filed ?  Dwelling  so  long  far  away  from  the  ordinances  of  thine 
house,  among  tbe  abominations  af  an  idolatrous  city,  how  could 
it  be  expected  that  he  should  not  be  ignorant,  in  some  measure, 
of  tbe  orders  of  thine  house,  and  be  infected  with  tbe  influence 
of  a  corrupting  example  ?  Still,  he  is  thy  penitent  servant ;  and 
I  pray  thee  to  forgive  his  sins,  remove  bis  filthy  garments,  and 
rebuke  tbis  merciless  adversary.'*  Thus  our  compassionate  Re- 
deemer is  represented  as  interceding,  in  this  instance ;  and  how 
happy  the  result!  The  adversary  is  rebuked;  the  filthy  gar- 
ments of  Joshua  are  taken  away  ;  his  iniquities  are  purged ;  lie 
stands  accepted  before  God,  and  receives  a  promise  of  the 
richest  blessings. 

Tbe  Apostle  Paul  gives  the  same  view  of  the  intercession  of 
Obrist  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  where  he  represents  it  as  a 
principal  reason  why  no  charges  can  be  substantiated  against 
God's  elect,  that  Christ  has  risen  from  tbe  dead  and  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them  in  heaven.    Rom.  viii.  88|  84. 
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The  same  idea  is  couyejed  also  by  John,  when  he  speaks  of 
Christ  as  our  Advocate  with  the  Father.  "  If  any  man  sin,"  and 
by  sinning  furnishes  ground  of  charge  or  accusation,  '^  we  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father."  1  John  ii.  1.  As  it  belongs  to 
the  advocate  to  defend  his  client,  and  answer  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him;  so  Christ  intercedes  for  his  people  in 
heaven,  takes  care  of  their  interests,  manages  their  cause  before 
God,  and  answers  to  the  accusations  which  are  preferred  against 
them. 

I  have  now  exhibited  several  distinct  modes  in  which  Christ 
may  be  said  to  intercede  in  heaven.  It  was  proposed  to  in- 
quire,— 

n.  For  whom  he  intercedes.  This  question  has  been  an^ 
swered,  in  part,  already.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ 
intercedes  for  his  peqpUy  —  his  toiling,  suffering,  afflicted  people 
on  the  earth.  All  that  is  said  of  his  intercession  in  the  Scrip- 
tures gives  us  this  view  of  it.  All  the  examples  of  his  interces- 
sion do  the  same.  We  noiay  be  sure,  therefore,  that  Christ's  cov- 
enant people  —  those  who  have  believed  in  him,  and  committed 
themselves  to  his  hands  —  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  inter- 
cession before  the  thi-one  of  God. 

But  are  these  the  only  objects  ?  Does  not  his  advocacy,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  forms,  reach  farther  than  this  ?  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Christ  intercedes,  not  only  for  his  present 
people,  but  for  all  who  shall  ever  become  his  people  ;  in  other 
words,  for  all  his  elect.  In  that  memorable  prayer,  recorded  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  —  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
pattern  of  his  intercessions  above,  —  we  hear  him  pleading  for 
all  those  who,  in  time  to  come,  should  believe  on*his  name. 
^^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  wordy  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee." 

Nor  would  we  limit  the  intercession  of  Christ  altogether  to  his 
elect  In  the  first  mode  of  it  of  which  we  spoke,  —  the  presen- 
tation of  his  atoning  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  heaven, — 
the  intercessson  of  Christ  mtist  be  co-extensive  with  his  atone- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  must  be,  in  a  sense,  for  all  men.  All 
who  have  any  interest  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  must  have  an 
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equal  interest  in  this  first  mode  of  his  intercession.  The  fact, 
too,  that  sinners,  incorrigible  sinners,  those  who  nerer  embrace 
the  truth,  are  receiving  blessings  contiuuallj,  in  this  life,  through 
the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ,  —  the  blessings  of 
providence,  the  day  and  the  means  of  grace,  the  strivings  and 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — is  proof  positive  that  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  at  least  in  the  form  of  it  first  contemplated, 
reaches  to  them.  In  this  sense,  it  must  extend  to  the  whole 
human  race,  —  all  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 

in.  We  now  proceed  to  our  third  and  last  inquiry,  which  has 
respect  to  the  benefits  resulting  to  Christians,  and  to  the  world, 
from  the  intercession  of  Christ. 

On  this  point,  the  Scriptures  have  positively  decided,  in  respect 
to  some  thingb.  Thus  we  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his 
more  special  and  copious  effusions,  is  sent  in  consequence  of 
our  Saviour^s  intercessions.  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you 
forever."  John  ziv.  16.  And  who  shall  estimate  the  ble^ings 
which  have  come  upon  the  world  in  consequence  of  the  ouir 
pourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Until  we  can  compute  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  —  the  worth  of  all  the  souls  that  have 
ever  been  saved,  or  ever  will  be,  the  benefits  of  Christ's  interces- 
sion, only  in  this  view  of  it,  can  never  be  estimated  ? 

We  know,  Aoo,  that'  the  gift  of  miracles,  in  the  primitive 
church,  was  conferred  in  the  same  way.  ^^  The  works  that  I  do 
shall  ye  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  be- 
cause  I  go  to  my  Father  j^ — because  I  go  to  intercede  for  you  in 
heaven.    John  xiv.  12. 

The  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  the  final  salvation  of  the  soulj 
are  also  conferred  through  Christ's  intercession.  ^^  He  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  Ood  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."    Heb.  vii.  26. 

Again ;  the  varied  blessings  which  we  receive,  in  answer  to 
our  own  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  others,  may  all  be  traced 
to  the  intercession  of  Christ ;  since  it  is  only  through  his  inter- 
cession that  our  prayers  can  reach  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  be 
accepted. 

Inde^  all  the  blessings  which  are  eigoyed  on  the  earth  may  be 
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regarded  as  coming  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  Saviour's  interces- 
sion. All  flow  to  us,  obviously,  through  the  atonement ;  and 
what  is  it  that  gives  such  efficacy  to  atoning  blood  ?  Is  it  not 
that  Christ  has  gone  with  it  into  the  heavens,  to  sprinkle  with  it 
the  meroy-soat  above,  —  to  present  and  plead  it  before  the  throne 
of  his  Father  7  The  intercession  of  Clirist  is  the  carrying  otUj 
the  eonsummationj  so  to  speak,  of  his  atonement ;  and  hence 
all  the  blessings  resulting  to  us,  from  his  atonement,  should  also 
be  considered  as  standing  connected  with  his  intercession.  And 
who  shall  estimate  the  number  or  the  value  of  these?  Our 
very  probation  of  grace,  and  all  tlie  blessings  pertaining  to  our 
present  probation ;  —  our  food,  our  raiment,  our  friends,  our 
homes,  the  Jerj  air  we  breathe,  and  all  the  blessings  of  provi- 
dence we  enjoy ;  our  Bibles,  our  Sabbaths,  our  sanctuary  privi- 
leges ;  tlie  offers,  the  hopes,  the  consolations  of  the  gospel ;  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  we  receive,  which  is  better  than  that  perdi- 
tion which  we  deserve ;  —  all  comes  to.  us  through  the  interposi-  ' 
tion,  the  atonement,  the  prevalent  intercession  of  our  glorified 
Redeemer. 

How  important,  then,  to  the  world  is  the  intercession  of 
Christ!  How  stupendous  and  incalculable  are  the  blessings 
resulting  from  it ;  including,  even  to  those  who  finally  perish, 
all  their  earthly  favors  and  comforts,  and  to  those  who  are  saved, 
the  inconceivable,  unutterable  blessings  of  an  endless  life ! 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  encouragement,  every 
way,  to  the  people  of  God.  It  is  fitted  to  encourage  them  in  the 
duty  of  prayer.  They  are  not  obliged  to  stand  unaided  and 
alone  before  the  throne  of  a  just  and  holy  Gtod ;  but  an  all- 
powerful  Mediator  has  been  provided.  They  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father.  Their  great  Intercessor  stands  ready  to  re- 
ceive their  petitions,  to  purify  and  present  their  prayers,  and 
make  them  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  They  may,  there- 
fore, *^  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  they  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need." 

Let  them  also  be  encouraged  under  temptations  and  trials, 

and  in  seasons  of  doubt,  despondency,  and  darkness.    ^^  Who 

shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?    ...    It  is 

Christ  that  died ;  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again ;  who  also 
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maketh  intercession  for  us/*  The  people  of  (Jod  are  indeed  be- 
set with  fierce  accusers  ;  —  an  accusing  conscience,  an  accusing 
law,  and  an  accusing  devil,  who  ^^  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  But  let  them  not  be  dismayed. 
Their  Redeemer  is  strong ;  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod ;  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.  And  this  is  one  part 
of  his  intercession,  to  answer  all  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  them ;  to  refute  and  silence  the  accusations  of  their 
enemies.  The  children  of  God,  then,  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
mayed. They  shall  never  be  deserted.  Their  Redeemer  is  able 
to  save,  to  the  uttermost^  all  who  com&  unto  God  by  him. 

By  all  the  considerations  which  the  subject  suggests,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ohrist  should  be  encouraged  and  engaged  to  untiring 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  As  he  is  ever 
mindful  of  them,  let  them  never  forget  and  forsake  him.  As  he 
has  gone  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  them,  so  let  them 
'  be  ready,  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all^times,  to  appear 
openly  for  him,  before  an  unbelieving  and  an  ungodly  world. 
And  as  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them,  so  they 
should  ever  live  in  obedience  to  his  will,  and  in  a  faithful  devo- 
tion to  his  cause  and  service.  ^^  A  thousand  obligations  bind  their 
hearts  to  grateful  love."  Let  them  ever  be  mindful  of  these 
obligations ;  let  them  live  and  act  under  their  influence ;  and 
thus  may  they  be  growing  in  all  goodness  and  usefulness,  and 
be  training  up  in  a  preparation  to  meet  their  Saviour  in  the 
heavens. 
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LECTURE  XL. 

THE  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

Having  considered  already  the  atonement  and  intercession  of 
Christ,  —  the  grand  foundation  of  the  sinner's  Bope ;  the  next 
subject  in  order  is  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  is  the  covenant 
which,  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement,  Grod  is  graciously  hold- 
ing out  to  a  ruined  world.  It  contains  the  promises  of  pardon 
and  eternal  life,  through  Christ,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
sinners  may  become  interested  in  these  promises,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls.  * 

The  word  covenofnt  is  used  with  considerable  variety  of  signi- 
fication in  the  Scriptures.  It  sometimes  signifies  a  simple  proni' 
ise.  Thus  the  covenant  with  Noah  was  an  absolute  promise  to 
him  and  his  descendants,  that  the  earth  should  no  more  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood.  Gen.  ix.  9-17.  The  same  word  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  law.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  ten  com- 
mandments are  called  God's  covenant.  Deut  iv.  18.  And  when 
we  read  —  not  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  books  of  theology  — 
of  the  covenant  with  Adam  and  the  covenant  of  works,  the 
term  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense.  A  covenant  of  works  is 
but  another  name  for  law.  The  purport  of  both  is,  ^^  obey  and 
live ;  transgress  and  die." 

A  covenant,  properly  speaking,  is  an  agreement^  a  compaciy 
between  two  or  more  persons  or  parties,  containing  conditiong 
to  be  complied  with,  and  promises  to  be  fulfilled  upon  compli- 
ance. "  If  you  will  do  so  and  so,  I  will  do  so  and  so."  In  this 
sense,  the  term  is  used  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
used  when  we  speak  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Before  treating  directly  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  another  covenant,  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  confounded ;  —  I  mean  the  covenant  of  rf- 
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demption.  Bj  the  covenant  of  redemption  we  understand  the 
general  plan  of  redemption,  formed  in  eternity,  and  comprising 
the  several  parts  to  be  performed  in  this  diadrixrjv^  arrang'emefU 
or  plan,  by  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  Father  is  first  in  oflBice,  —  the  grand  executive  head  in 
the  Divine  government,  whose  oflScial  work  it  is  to  administer  the 
laws,  and  sustain  the  honors  of  the  eternal  throne.  That  these 
honors  may  be  sustained,  and  yet  sinners  be  saved,  the  Father 
proposes  to  the  Son  to  act  as  Mediator  between  himself  and 
them ;  to  take  upon  himself  human  nature ;  to  die  in  the  place 
of  sinners ;  to  become  their  teacher,  their  example,  their  advo- 
cate, tlieir  atoning  priest  and  intercessor.  He  promises  him  a 
vast  number  of  our  lost  race,  as  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  media- 
tion ;  and  that  he  may  secure  the  salvation  of  this  number,  the 
Father  proposes,  for  a  time,  to  place  his  Son  on  a  mediatorial 
throne,  and  to  commit  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  to  his 
'  hands. 

To  these  proposals  of  the  Father  the  eternal  Son  consents. 
^^  Then  he  said,  Lo  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me.  I  come  to  do  they  will,  0  God !  '*  Heb.  x.  7. 
"  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me."  John  vi.  38.  The  Son  voluntarily  en- 
gages to  do  and  to  suffer  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  and  to  receive  a  seed  to  serve  him,  as  his  reward. 

But  to  complete  this  great  work  of  redemption,  another  agen- 
cy is  requisite ;  and  the  Father  and  Son  propose  that  the  Vivme 
Spirit  shall  bear  a  part  with  them.  The  Spirit  must  descend, 
by  his  special  operations,  to  enlighten  the  dark  minds  of  men, 
to  awaken  their  consciences,  to  subdue  their  wills,  to  melt  and 
break  their  hard  hearts.  He  must  come  and  apply  the  motives 
of  the  gospel,  and  make  them  effectual.  He  must  exert  all  that 
spiritual  influence  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  in  tiie 
whole  number  of  God's  elect,  and  prepare  them  for  glory.  To 
this  the  Divine  Spirit  consents ;  and  thus  the  whole  plan  of  re- 
demption is  settled,  and  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption  is 
formed. 

As  this  plan  or  covenant  of  redemption  was  formed  in  eter- 
mty,  the  order  implied  in  the  abovd  statement  is  the  suppoaed 
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erder  of  nature,  and  not  of  time.  I  have  endeavored  that  the 
whole  statement  should  be  conformed  to  the  current  and  popu- 
lar representations  of  Scripture,  in  regard  to  this  mysterious 
subject. 

This  great  scheme  of  redemption  is  not  fully  exhibited  in  any 
one  passage  of  the  sacred  writings.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be. 
But  it  is  referred  to  and  implied  in  a  variety  of  passages.  It  is 
implied  in  all  those  Scriptures  in  which  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  are  represented  as  performing  distinct  parts  in  the  work 
of  redemption ;  since  whatever  they  perform  in  time,  it  was 
doubtless  their  plan  or  covenant  to  perform  in  eternity.  There 
is  a  reference  to  the  covenant  of  redemption  in  those  numerous 
passages,  in  which  the  Son  is  represented  as  acting  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  Father ;  coming  in  his  name ;  speaking  and  work- 
ing by  his  authority ;  and  receiving  from  him  power ;  —  also  in 
those  passages,  in  which  the  Father  is  said  to  have  sent  the  Son, 
established  him,  committed  to  him  a  kingdom,  and  given  him  a 
certain  portion  of  the  human  race.  Passages  of  this  last  de- 
scription are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour.  How  often  do  we  hear  him  speaking  of  those  whom 
his  Father  had'given  him ! 

The  covenant  of  redemption  is  also  referred  to  in  those  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  to  operate  officially  in  subordination  to  them.  It 
would  be  needless  to  quote  particular  passages.  Those  who 
would  find  evidence  of  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption  in 
the  Scriptures,  may  consult  the  second,  the  eighty-ninth,  and  the, 
hundred  and  tenth  Psalms ;  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah ; 
Christ's  closing  address  to  his  disciples,  and  his  prayer  with  them, 
recorded  in  the  latter  part  of  John's  Gk)spel  ;*  and  many  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

Such,  then,  is  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption.  The  cove- 
nant ofgrace^  like  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  is  founded  on  this  covenant  of  redemption,  grows  out 
of  it,  and  in  some  respects  may  be  considered  as  included  in  it. 
In  other  respects,  howeter,  it  is  very  difierent  from  it,  and  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  distinguished.    The  principal  points  of 
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distinction  are  the  two  following :  1.  The  covenalnt  of  redemp- 
tion subsists  between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity;  the 
covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  repenting  sinners.  2.  The 
covenant  of  redemption  was  entered  into  from  all  eternity ;  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  proposed,  and  is  accepted  or  rejected,  in 
time. 

The  covenant  of  grace  is  founded  on  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  contains  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which,  through  Christ, 
God  will  pardon  and  save  sinners.  It  is  summarily  expressed 
in  the  following  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  language  of  the  in* 
spired  writings :  "  Repent,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven.  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  Return  to  me, 
and  I  will  return  to  you.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of 
thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever.** 
This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  language  of  covenant.  Here 
are  conditions  proposed,  and  promises  annexed,  as  in  every  prop- 
er covenant  there  must  be. 

In  regard  to  these  conditions,  however,  two  things  require  to 
be  said : 

1.  It  is  not  left  optional  with  us  whether  we  shall  be  under 
obligations  to  comply  with  them.  In  covenants  of  human  ori- 
gin, this  is  often  the  case.  Those  to  whom  the  covenant  or 
agreement  is  proposed  are  under  no  anterior  obligations  to  com- 
ply with  its  conditions.  Whether  they  comply  or  not,  they 
violate  no  existing  obligation,  and  commit  no  sin.  But  not  so 
in  the  covenant  before  us.  God  has  not  suspended  our  duty  in 
the  case  upon  our  own  decision.  We  are  bound  to  repent, 
whether  we  repent  or  not ;  and  we  should  be  bound  to  exercise 
repentance,  even  if  God  had  not  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  his  covenant,  and  if  nothing  were  to  be  gained  by  our  re- 
penting. And  so  of  the  other  conditions  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  Irrespective  of  their  connection  with  the  covenant,  it  is 
our  duty  to  comply  with  them.  They  are  made  the  subjects  of 
command^  as  well  as  of  condition.  ^^  Qoi  now  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent."  He  commands  impenitent  men  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.  It  is  a  high%recommendation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  that  God  requires  in  it,  as  the  condition  of 
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pardon^  no  painful  penance,  no  costly  sacnfice,  no  more  than  we 
should  be  under  indispensable  obligations  to  render,  even  if  no 
forgiveness  was  promised,  and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  bj  a 
compliance. 

2.  Mj  second  remark  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  cover 
nant  of  grace  is,  that  by  complying  with  them,  we  merit  nothing. 
We  merely  return  to  him  from  whom  we  ought  never  to  have 
wandered.  We  are  still  unprofitable  servants,  doing  only  what 
it  is  our  duty  to  do.  So  far  from  meriting  anything,  in  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  our  very  act 
of  compliance  is  itself  a  renunciation  of  all  merit.  It  is  a  ceas- 
ing from  all  reliance  on  this,  or  any  other  act  of  our  own, — 
all  that  we  have  ever  done,  or  can  do,  as  ^  ground  of  hope,  and 
and  putting  our  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  pardon  and  salvation. 

The  covenant  of  grace  began  to  be  promulged  in  the  first 
gospel  promise  that  was  given  to  the  world.  It  was  published 
all  along  under  the  former  dispensation,  by  every  altar  that 
smoked,  by  every  prophet  that  preached,  by  every  inspired  poet 
that  sung.  It  was  proclaimed  and  urged,  in  i  thousand  foi\ms, 
by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  It  was  published  by 
all  those  holy  men,  who  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ohost.  It  has  been  published,  with  more  or  less  of 
distinctness,  through  all  the  intervening  ages.  It  is  sounded 
forth,  at  the  present  day,  wherever  the  Bible  is  read  or  the  gos- 
pel is  preached.  The  great  business  of  the  gospel  minister  now 
is,  to  propose,  explain,  and  urge  the  conditions  of  salvation,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  publish  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  moment 
the  sinner  enters  heartily  into  this  covenant,  and  begins  to  com- 
ply with  its  conditions,  —  and  this  he  does  in  the  first  moment 
of  regeneration,  —  he  becomes  entitled  to  its  profiered  blessings. 
His  sins  are  forgiven,  and  his  salvation  is  sure. 

The  covenant  of  which  we  here  speak  in  appropriately  called 
the  covenant  of  grace;  because  everything  pertaining  to  it^ 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  wholly  of  grace.  Its  foundation,  in 
the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption,  and  in  the  atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  conditions,  its  promises,  its  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, its  everlasting  rewards,  —  in  short,  all  that  pertains 
to  it,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  stone,  is  entirely  of  grace^ 
Most  fitly^  therefore,  is  it  denominated  the  oqpfnatt$  qfgraoe.^ 
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It  has  sometimes  been  inquired,  whether  the  corenants  of  the 
visible  church  in  all  ages  —  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the 
covenant  at  Sinai,  and  the  covenants  of  our  churches  under  the 
gospel  —  are  not  the  covenant  of  grace.  To  this  we  answer :  The 
covenant  of  God's  visible  churcti  on  earth  is  not  properly  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  yet  it  includes  the  covenant  of  grace. 
No  constitution  or  covenant,  which  does  not  include  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  can  be  regarded  as  a  church  covenant,  or  can 
constitute  the  body  adopting  it,  and  entering  into  it,  a  proper 
visible  church.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  sure  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  a  body,  calling  itself  a  church,  is, 
in  reality,  a  church  of  Christ.  Does  its  covenant  include  the 
covenant  of  grace  ?  Do  those  who  enter  into  it  profess  to  have 
acceded  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  truly 
pious  persons  ?  If  so,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  church  of 
Christ.    If  otherwise,  not. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  decide  that  the  congregation  of  Israel 
was  a  church  of  the  living  God.  Their  covenant — the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  which  was  renewed  with  great  solemnity  at 
Sinai  —  was  a  gracious  covenant.  It  included,  obviously,  the 
covenant  of  grace.  "  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord,  this  day, 
to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes, 
and  his  c'ommandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  to 
his  voice.  And  the  Lord  bath  avouched  thee,  this  day,  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou 
sbouldest  keep  all  his  conmiandments,  and  that  thou  mayest  be 
a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God."    Deut.  xxvi.  17. 

No  person  could  be  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  Israel, 
and  not  be  a  pious  person,  more  than  he  can  be  a  true  member 
of  one  of  our  evangelical  churches  without  piety.  Every  mem* 
ber  of  the  church  of  Israel,  who  went  to  the  Passover  and  the 
other  festivals,  —  who  observed  its  ordinances  and  rites,  —  was 
of  necessity  either  a  pious  person  or  a  hypocrite. 

It  is  by  the  same  rule  we  decide  that  a  temperance  society, 
or  any  other  society  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  is  not  a 
church  of  Christ.  Its  constitution  does  not  include  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  Persons  may  honestly  join  such  a  society,  — 
they  may  enter  into  it  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  constitution, 
and  yet  aot  be  pieus  persons* 
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I  haye  said  that  every  visible  church  cyenant  must  contain 
the  covenant  of  grace.  It  mi^st  contain  something  more  than 
this ;  some  outward  token  or  tokens ;  something  to  give  visibility 
to  the  church.  Thus  the  covenant  with  Abraham  required  cir- 
cumcision; the  renewed  covenant  at  Sinai  required,  besides 
circumcision,  the  Passover  and  other  festivals  and  rites ;  while 
our  church  covenants  require  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

We  thus  see  that  these  covenants,  although  they  include  the 
covenant  of  grace,  are  not  themselves  the  covenant  of  grace. 
They  require  visible  tokens,  which  the  simple  covenant  of  gmce 
does  not.  Persons  may  enter  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  never 
enter  the  covenant  of  the  visible  church.  In  other  words,  they 
may  become  true  Christians,  and  yet,  owing  to  peculiar  hin- 
drances, may  never  join  themselves  to  the  professed  people  of 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  may  ostensibly  enter  the  cov- 
enant of  the  church,  or  may  profess  to  /enter  it,  and  yet  not 
enter  the  covenant  of  grace. 

What  a  blessing  to  a  lost  world  —  a  blessing  never  to  be  duly 
estunated — is  this  covenant  of  grace !  How  should  it  be  hailed 
and  welcomed  everywhere,  with  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
praise !  How  joyfully,  instantly^  should  it  be  accepted  and  em- 
braced, that  so  its  promises  may  be  realized  and  its  everlasting 
blessings  secured ! 

Among  the  astonishing  things  which  the  eye  of  Heaven  wit- 
nesses on  the  earth,  this  is,  perhaps,  most  of  all  astonishing,  that 
the  covenant  of  grace  should  be  so  long  and  so  generally  re- 
jected :  —  that  such  multitudes  of  ruined  creatures,  to  whom  its 
blessings  are  freely  proffered,  should  live  and  die  out  of  it,  and 
perish  in  their  sins. 
64 
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LECTUEE    XLL 

REGENERATION. 

The  subject  of  our  last  Lecture  was  the  covenant  of  grace.  In 
no  way  can  a  sinner  become  interested  in  this  gracious  cove- 
nant, but  by  regeneration.  I  am  naturally  led,  therefore,  to 
briug  before  you,  at  this  time,  the  important  subject  of  regen- 
eration. 

In  treating  of  it,  I  propose  to  consider,  first,  the  necessity, 
secondly,  the  nature,  and  thirdly,  the  causes  of  this  great  spir- 
itual change. 

In  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  Nicodemus  he  asserts,  no 
less  than  three  times,  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  or  regener- 
ation. "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  .  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  '^  Marvel  not  that 
I  said  unto  you,  Ye  must  be  bom  again.^^    John  iii.  3-7» 

And  what  our  Saviour  thus  solemnly  asserts,  is  confirmed  by 
every  day's  observation.  When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  heaven  is,  —  a  place  of  unsullied  purity,  of  perfect  holi- 
ness, of  perpetual  and  untiring  devotion ;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  look  around  us,  and  see  what  mankind  are  nat- 
urally,—  selfish,  proud,  worldly,  malicious,  thoughtless  of  God 
and  Divine  things,  hateful  and  hating  one  another ;  we  see,  at 
once,  that  the  two  never  can  come  together.  There  must  be  a 
change  somewhere  ;  and  as  the  heaven  of  God's  holiness  0annot 
be  changed,  —  cannot  be  brought  down  to  meet  the  views  of  de- 
praved, corrupted  mortals,  it  follows  that  these  mortals  must 
themselves  be  changed.  They  must  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,  or  they  can  never  go  to  heaven  and  be  happy. 

Our  Saviour's  declaration  to.  Nicodemus  is  true,  because  ha. 
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said  it  Aud  it  would  have  been  true  if  he  never  had  said  it. 
It  is  true,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest 
and  most  obvious  truths  in  the  world.  Men  must  be  changed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  they  must  become  new  and  holy 
creatures,  or  a  holy  heaven  is  to  them  impossible.  They  can 
never  gain  admittance  there ;  nor  if  admitted,  would  it  be  any 
heaven  to  them.  They  could  not  enjoy  it,  or  so  much  as 
endure  it. 

The  reason  why  a  change  so  deep  and  radical  as  to  be  prop- 
erly denominated  a  regeneration  is  necessary  for  us,  lies"  in  the 
fact  of  our  entire  sinfulness  by  nature.  If  we  had  naturally  no 
moral  character,  or  if  our  characters  were  perfectly  or  partially 
holy  we  should  not  need  regeneration.  If  our  moral  characters 
were  (as  some  believe)  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  holy  and  partly 
sinful :  we  might  need  reforming,  but  not  renewing.  We  might 
need  to  be  amended  and  improved,  but  not  to  be  born  again. 
It  is  the  fact  of  our  total  natural  depravity^  our  entire  sinfulness^ 
—  "  every  imagination  and  thought  of  our  heart  being  only  evil, 
and  that  continually,"  —  which  renders  it  indispensable  that  we 
should  be  regenerated^  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  if  regeneration  is  so  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  go 
to  heaven,  the  question  is  one  of  surpassing  interest :  What  is 
regeneration?  What  are  we  to  think  of  that  change  which  all 
must  experience,  or  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  regeneration,  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained,  some  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine. 

Some  have  said  that  regeneration  is  the  same  as  baptism. 
This  notion  appeared  early  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  the  fathers 
mistaking  the. sign  for  the  thing  signified.  It  is  still  insisted  on 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  high  church  Episcopalians.  We  find 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  the  liturgies  of  the 
American  Episcopal  church,  and  of  the  Church  of  England.     ^ 

But  to  us,  tliis  notion  seems  almost  too  absurd  to  need  refuta- 
tion. Regeneration  is  an  inward,  spiritual  change,  but  baptism 
is  an  outward  material  application.  Thousands  have  been  bap- 
tized who  were  not  regenerated ;  while  other  thousands  have 
been  regenerated,  but  not  baptized.   Baptism  with  water  is  cue 
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thing ;  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  quite  another  thing.  Baptism 
is  a  sign,  an  emblem  of  regeneration ;  but  to  call  it  regenera* 
tion  is  strangely  to  confound  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 

It  has  been  said  that,  although  baptism  itself  is  not  regener- 
ation, yet  a  spiritual  influence  invariably  accompanies  baptism, 
when  canonically  administered,  by  which  the  subject  is  regener- 
ated. But  what  evidence  have  we  of  this  accompanying  spir- 
itual influence  ?  Is  it  anywhere  promised  ?  Is  the  fact  of  its 
existence  anywhere  asserted  in  the  Scriptures?  Or  do  the 
fi-uits  of  it  invariably  appear  ?  Do  those  who  have  been  canoni- 
cally baptized  exhibit  evidence,  uniformly,  in  their  lives  and 
conversation,  that  they  have  been  born  again  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  they  not  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  instances  ex- 
hibit the  most  painful,  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  not 
regenerated  persons  ?  Simon;  the  sorcerer,  received  a  valid, 
apostolical  baptism ;  but  surely  we  are  not  to  regard  him  as  a 
regenerated  man.  Besides;  regeneration,  the  renewal  of  the 
hearty  stands  connected  with  salvation.  Are  we  then  to  regard 
baptism,  either  on  its  own  account,  or  because  of  any  influence 
which  is  supposed  to  accompany  it,  as  invariably  connected  with 
salvation  ?  Do  all  those  who  receive  a  canonical,  valid  baptism 
become,  on  that  account,  the  heirs  of  heavto  ? 

But  it  is  needless  to  waste  words  on  so  plain  a  subject.  The 
dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration,  however  explained,,  is  ho  bet- 
ter than  an  idle,  unfounded  superstition.  It  came  into  the 
church  in  an  ago  of  comparative  darkness,  and  ought,  long  ago, 
to  have  been  expurgated  out  of  it.  .It  is  not  only  without  sup- 
port in  reason  or  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  of  pernicious  practical 
influence  ;  leading  those  who  embrace  it  to  trust  in  an  outward 
rite,  when  they  ought  to  be  cherishing  an  inward  grace. 

Some  have  supposed  that  regeneration  is  a  mere  change  of  re* 
ligious  profession^  as  from  Paganism  or  Judaism  to  Christianity. 
But  a  change  of  profession  is  not  an  inward,  spiritual  change. 
It  does  not  imply  necessarily  a  change  of  heart.  The  possession 
of  holiness,  and  the  profession  of  it,  are  different  things.  Simon 
the  sorcerer  changed  his  religious  profession,  but  he  was  not  a 
subject  of  renewing  grace ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  great 
man;  others*         . 
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Some  have  thought  that  regeneration  consists  in  a  gradual 
reformation  of  conduct.  When  the  profane  person  has  left  oflF 
his  swearing,  and  the  inebriate  has  forsaken  his  cups,  and  the 
knave  has  established  a  reputation  for  honor  and  honesty,  each 
of  these  characters  may  be  said  to  be  regenerated.  But  here 
again  we  have  an  outward,  in  place  of  an  inward  change.  We 
have  also  a  gradual,  in  place  of  an  instantaneous  work.  Every 
person  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  either  a  saint  or  a  sinner, 
an  heir  of  glory  or  perdition.  We  never  read  of  persons  partly 
regenerated,  and  partly  not;  the  heirs  neither  of  heaven  nor 
hell,  but  in  part  of  both.  And  yet  there  would  be  such  a  class, 
if  regeneration  were  a  gradual  process  and  work. 

Some  regard  regeneration  as  a  change  in  the  very  constUtUion 
and  faculties  of  the  soul.  But  do  we  need  any  such  change  as 
this  ?  Do  we  need  any  new  or  different  faculties,  in  order  to 
our  preparation  for  heaven  ?  Our  faculties  would  be  well 
enough,  if  we  would  use  them  well.  We  have  all  the  faculties 
requisite  to  a  complete  mo^  agency,  and  we  need  no  more. 

Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  regeneration  persons  re- 
ceive any  new  or  additional  faculties*  They  have  tlie  same 
faculties,  bodily  and  mental,  subsequent  to  this  change,  that 
they  had  before.  Thiey  use  their  faculties  now  to  better  pur- 
pose. Instead  of  prostituting  them  to  the  service  of  sin  and 
Satan,  fliey  employ  them  in  the  service  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

It  may  aid  us  in  our  further  inquiries  on  this  Important  subject, 
to  consider,  first,  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  previous  and  pre* 
paratory  to  regeneration;  and  secondly,  in  what  the  change 
itself  consists. 

We  will  suppose  an  individual  in  a  state,  not  only  of  sin,  but 
of  stupidity  and  religious  indifference^  like  that  in  which  the 
world  are  generally  involved.  The  incipient  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  this  man,  preparatory  to  his  regenera- 
tion,  is,  probably,  in  the  understanding.  Light  is  poured  into 
his  mind,  and  he  is  led  to  think,  to  reflect,  upon  a  new  class  of 
subjects.  His  thoughts  are  drawn  out  of  their  wonted  channels, 
and  fixed  upon  the  great,  but  hitherto  neglected,  subject  of  relig- 
ion.  He  thinks  of  GW,  of  his  attributes,  perfections,  charac* 
ter,  aud  |;ovemment    He  thinks  of  the  holy  law  of  jOod, ««pof 
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its  extent,  its  strictness,  its  purity,  and  its  inviolable  sanctions. 
He  thinks  of  his  own  transgressions,  and  of  the  fearful  doom 
which  hangs  impending  over  him.  He  thuiks  of  death,  of  judg- 
ment, and  eternal  scenes.  His  understanding  is  opened  to  see 
these  truths  in  such  a  light  as  he  never  did  before.  He  has  a 
vivid  perception  of  them.  They  seem  to  him  like  realities,  and 
seem  very  near. 

Such  is  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  under- 
standififf  of  the  sinner.  I  say  the  preparatory  work ;  for  he  is 
not  yet  converted,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  ever  will  be. 

While  this  change  is  going  on  the  understanding,  the  sensibil- 
ities  are  more  or  less  affected.  The  baser  feelings  of  the  soul 
—  those  under  the  influence  of  which  the  individual  had  acted 
in  the  days  of  his  stupidity  and  worldliness  —  are,  for  the  time, 
held  in  check,  and  other  feelings  are  awakened.  He  is  the  sub- 
ject now  of  shame,  remorse,  anxiety,  and  fear.  He  feels  a  sense 
of  guilt  and  of  condemnation.  He  is  astonished  at  his  past 
course  of  life,  and  wonders  that  God  has  borne  with  him  as  he 
has.  He  is  "  pricked  to  the  heart "  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  begins  to  inquire,  with  a  solemn  ejirnestness,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  I  do?  " 

Still,  this  individual  is  not  converted,  nor  is  it  yet  certain  that 
he  ever  will  be.  His  understanding  is  enlightened ;  his  sensibil* 
Uies  are  affected.  An  indispensable  preparatory  work  has  been 
done,  but  he  has  not  yet  put  forth  one  holy  affection,  or  drawn 
one  breath  of  spiritual  life.'  He  has  what  are  called  the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit;  but  he  may  grieve  the  Spirit  from  him,  and 
relapse  unto  a  state  of  greater  hardness  than  ever. 

But  if  he  does  not  grieve  the  Spirit  to  depart ;  if  the  process 
of  illumination  and  impression  goes  on  ;  the  will^  the  affections^ 
will  soon  be  gained.  The  motives  of  the  gospel  will  predomi- 
nate over  all  opposing  influences.  Under  some  form  of  pres- 
entation, these  motives  will  be  tielded  to  ;  and  in  the  moment 
of  yielding,  the  heart  is  changed. 

It  matters  not  in  view  of  what  truth  the  first  holy  affeiction  is 
put  forth,  or  what  form  this  afifection  assumes.  It  may  be  love^ 
in  view  of  the  Divine  perfections  and  character ;  it  may  be  grdt* 
Uiide  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy ;  it  may 
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be  grief  Siiid  godly  sorrow j  in  view  of  personal  sin  and  guilt ;  it 
may  be  a  cordial  submission  to  the  DiVine  government ;  it  may 
be  an  affectionate  ^rw*^  emd  cmjidence  in  the  Savioui^;  —  but 
.  whatever  name  or  form  the  affection  may  assume,  if  it  is  a  holi/ 
affection,  and  the  first  holy  affection ;  the  change  which  it 
constitutes  is  regeneration.  The  subject  of  it  is  bom  again. 
He  has  commenced  a  new  character,  and  is  spiritually  a  new 
creature.  He  has  entered  into  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  by 
so  doing,  has  come  into  a  new  relation  to  God,  to  the  SavioUr, 
and  to  the  universe.  His  first  h61y  affection  will  not  be  the  last. 
These  new  and  holy  exercises  will  be  repeated  and  strengthened, 
and  he  will  be  led  into  the  performance  of  all  Christian  duty.. 
The  grace  which  he  has  received  will  be  in  him  as  a  well  of 
water,  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life. 

Regeneration,  I  have  described,  as  a  yielding  of  the  heart  to 
God;  a  yielding  of  the  affections,  in  some  form,  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  gospel.  It  follows  from  this  account  of  the 
matter  that,  in  regeneration,  the  subject  of  it  is  active.  The 
sinner  may  have  ever  so  much  of  light  and  impression ;  he  may 
be  a  subject,  to  any  degree,  of  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
until  the  heart  is  yielded^  and  the  will  bows^  he  is  not  regen- 
erated. But  in  the  moment  of  yielding  —  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  must  be  a  cordial^  voluntary  yielding  —  the 
great  poii\t  is  gained,  and  the  peace  of  heaven  is  secured. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  change  in  regeneration  is  a  purely  volun- 
tary one ;  for  some  of  those  holy  affections,  which  are  first  called 
into  exercise,  are  not  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  They 
are,  in  their  nature,  complex ;  partly  sentient,  and  but  partly 
voluntary.  Such,  for  example,  are  complacent  love,  holy  grati- 
tude, repentance,  and  faith.  Still,  they  are  so  far  of  a  voluntary 
character  as  to  render  the  change  induced  by  them  an  active 
change.  The  voluntary  element  so  mingles  with  them,  and 
they  are  so  much  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  that  in  putting 
them  forth  in  regeneration,  the  subject  of  them  is  responsible 
and  active. 

That  this  is  a  correct  view  of  regeneration  may  be  proved 
from  several  considerations. 
.  1.  Begeneration  may  be  suppo8e4  to  be,  as  to  its  nature,  the . 
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opposite  of  the  fall.  And  as  the  fall  of  man  consisted  in  his 
yieldin&to  the  seductions  of  the  tempter,  and  beginning  actively 
to  commit  sin ;  so  his  regeneration  consists  in  his  yielding  to  the 
motives  of  the  gospel,  and  beginning  actively  to  Iotc  and  serve 
God. 

2.  Tnithj  motives^  moral  considerations  are  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  instrumental  causes  of  regeneration.  ^^  Born 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word 
of  God.^'  1  Pet.  i.  23.  "  I  have  begotten  you,  through  the  gos- 
peV^  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  But  moral  considerations  are  addressed, 
of  course,  to  the  active  nature  of  man.  Motives  have  no  power 
or  tendency  to  bring  about  a  physical  change,  or  one  in  which 
the  subject  is  passive,  but  only  one  in  which  he  is  active. 

8.  God  exhorts  and  commands  sinners  to  make  to  themselves 
new  hearts ;  or  (which  is  the  same)  to  become  regenerated  per- 
sons. "  Make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit."  Ezek.  xviii. 
81.  ^^  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart ;  and  be  no  more 
stiflF-necked."     Deut  x.  16. 

4.  Gt)d  not  only  commands  sinners  to  make  new  hearts,  but 
he  severely  threatens  them^  in  case  they  do  not  comply.  ^^  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die^^*  —  im- 
porting that  they  must  die,  and  die  eternally,  in  case  they  do 
not  turn.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  "  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskin  of  your  hearts,  les^  my  fury 
come  forth  like  firCj  ami  bum  that  none  can  quench  t^."  Jer. 
iv.  4. 

5.  Christ  sends  forth  his  ambassadors  for  this  very  purpose, 
that  they  may  urge  men  to  repent,  and  turn  to  God ;  or  (which 
is  the  same)  to  become  new  creatures. 

6.  The  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  engaged  in 
this  work,  without  the  least  seeming  embarrassment  from  their 
philosophy.  They  besought  sinners,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  beconie 
reconciled  to  God.  They  cried  in  the  ears  of  guilty  and  lost 
men :  "  Come,  come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready.''  And  if 
any  did  not  come,  they  told  them  plainly  that  it  was  because 
they  would  not. 

7.  I  may  appeal  finally,  on  this  question,  to  the  conscious 
easperience  of  dl  truly  regenerated  persons.    Christ  has  various 
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methods  of  dealing  with  men,  in  preparing  them  for  his  spirit- 
ual kingdom ;  bat  they  all  enter  the  kingdom  by  the  same  nar^ 
row  gate, — conversion.  And  of  what  are  they  sensible  in  con* 
Tersion  ?  What  kind  of  change  is  it,  so  &r  as  their  conscious 
ness  extends  ?  Have  any  new  fSetculties  been  given  them  ?  Have 
they  been  physically  wrought  over  into  some  other  kind  of 
creatures  ?  Have  they  been  sensible  of  any  constraint  upon  the 
free  and  regular  exercise  of  their  natural  powers  ?  Nothing  of 
all  this.  But  they  are  conscious,  in  some  way,  of  giving  their 
hearts  to.Ood;  o(  yielding,  in  some  form,  to  the  motives  and 
influences  of  the  gospel.  They  are  conscious  now  of  freely, 
spontaneously  loving  God,  submitting  to  Gk)d,  of  turning  away 
from  sin,  and  of  putting  their  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  feel  that  they  have  experienced  a  great  and  glorious 
change ;  but  it  has  been  a  change  (so  far  as  their  consciousness 
can  reach)  in  the  free  exercises  of  their  own  minds  and  hearts ; 
—  a  change  of  sinful  affections  for  holy  affections ;  —  a  change 
from  the  love  of  sin,  and  self,  and  the  world,  to  the  love  of  God 
and  the  things  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  their  consciousness  of 
having  experienced  such  a  change  as  this,  which  leads  them  to 
hope  that  they  have  been  regenerated,  —  that  they  have  truly 
passed  from  death  imto  life. 

The  view  of  regeneration  here  exhibited  is  one  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  more  especially  to  ministers.  In  the  belief  of 
it,  the  minister  of  Christ  may  go  to  his  fellow-men  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  as  he  would  on  any  other  important  subject,  and 
instruct  and  warn,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them,  feeling  that 
the  point  urged  was  one  in  which  they  were  to  be  active,  and  in 
reference  to  which  persuasion  was  pertinent  and  necessary. 
Thus,  obviously,  the  apostles  addressed  their  hearers.  ^'  Repent, 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out'*  "  Repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  They  felt  no  more  embarrassment 
in  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  than  in  calling  Christians  to 
the  performance  of  any  spiritual  duty. 

But  let  the  other  view  be  taken.    Let  it  be  settled  in  a  minis- 
ter's mind  that  the  sinner  is  passive  in  regeneration, — that  a 
change  is  to  be  wrought  in  him  in  which  he  is  to  have  no  active 
concern,  before  be  can  perform  any  spiritual  duty ;  and  what  can 
65 
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such  a  minister  say  to'  impenitent  men,  on  the  great  subject  of 
-^he  soul's  salvation?  He  may  condole  with  them.  He  may 
pity  them,  and  pray  for  them.  He  may  direct  them  to  pitty 
with  such  hearts  as  they  have,  and  wait  for  a  change.  But  he 
cannot  urge  them  to  an  immediate  repentance,  or  to  the  direct 
performance  of  any  spiritual  duty.  Or  if  he  does  address  them 
in  exhortations  such  as  these,  it  will  be  with  a  secret  misgiving, 
—  a  feeling  that  his  exhortations  are  inconsistent  with  his  belief. 
And  exhortations  uttered  in  such  a  state  of  mind  will  lack 
heart  and  earnestness,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  do  much  good. 
In  this  view,  I  am  constrained  to  regard  the  doctrine  of 
passive  regeneration  as  one  calculated  to  strip  the  gospel  min- 
ister of  his  armor,  and  to  clog  and  embarrass*  him  in  his  Master's 
work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
sinners  with  excuses  and  objections,  and  furnish  thom  with  new 
refuges  of  lies,  under  cover  of  which  they  may  sleep  themselves 
into  perdition. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  sinner  is  both  passive  and 
active  in  regeneration ;  —  passive,  so  far  as  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  concerned ;  and  active,  in  putting  forth  the  first  holy 
affection,  in  which  the  regeneration  properly  consists.  If  this 
statement  only  means,  that  the  subject  of  regeneration  is  acted 
upon,  while  he  freely  acts ;  or  that  the  Divine  Spirit  works  in 
him  to  will  and  to  doj  while  he  actively  vnUs  and  does;  there  is 
no  objection  to  it.  The  sentiment  intended  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  then  this  truth  is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  first  holy  exer- 
cise in  regeneration,  but  to  all  the  holy  exercises  of  Christians. 
These  exercises  are  all  of  them  fruits  of  the  Spirit's  operation ; 
and  it  may  be  said  as  truly  that  Christians  are  both  passive  and 
active  in  all  their  religious  experience,  as  that  sinners  are  both 
passive  and  active  in  regeneration. 

Some  have  made  a  distinction  between  regeneration  and  con- 
version ;  representing  the  former  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in 
which  the  subject  is  passive,  and  the  latter  as  his  own  work,  in 
which  he  is  active.  But  to  this  view  of  the  case,  there  are  sev- 
eral objections.  In  the  first  place,  in  passages  already  quoted, 
God  commands  sinners  to  make  to  themselves  new  hearts,  or 
(which  is  the  same)  to  become  regenerated  persons ;  implying 
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that,  in  regeneration,  they  hare  something  to  do.  We  have 
seen,  also,  that  sinners  are  "  born  again  by  the  word  of  God.^^ 
But  the  word  of  Gbd  can  have  no  instrumentality  in  bringing 
'about  a  mere  passive  transformation.  Then  the  statement  above 
given  presents  an  inadequate  view  of  conversion.  Conversion 
is  as  much  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit's  operation  as  regeneration  is ; 
and  to  represent  it  as  the  mere  work  of  the  sinner  is  to  pervert 
and  ^degrade  it. 

*  Besides ;  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  here  set  up,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  state  of  the  sinner  between  regeneration 
and  conversion.  He  is  regenerated ;  and  yet  he  has  never  re- 
|)ented,  never  believed,  never  put  forth  one  holy  aflfection.  He 
cannot  be  lost,  because  he  is  regenerated ;  nor  can  he  be  saved, 
because  he  is  unconverted.  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."     Matt,  xviii.  3. 

I  am  constrained  to  think,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authorities  which  may  be  quoted  on  the  other  side,  that  there  is 
no  real,  valid  distinction  between  regeneration  and  conversion. 
Both  are  the  result  of  a  Divine  operation ;  while  both  indicate  a 
change  in  which  the  subject  is  active  and  free. 

In  thinking  and  speaking  of  regeneration,  persons  often  im- 
pose upon  themselves  by  the  use  of  figurative  terms.  To  give  but 
a  single  example :  Regeneration,  it  is  said,  is  the  commencement 
of  spiritual  life ;  an4  as  there  must  be  life  before  there  can  be 
active  motion,  so  the  sinner  must  be  regenerated  before  he  can 
perform  any  spiritual  duty. 

The  fallacy  here  is  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  life. 
What  is  spiritual  life  but  holiness?  And  what  is  holiness, 
but  in  connection  with  some  holy  exercise  or  aflfection  ?  And 
can  there  be  any  holy  exercise  or  aflTection  which  is  not  actively 
put  forth  ?  Can  there  be  any  regeneration,  therefore,  —  regard- 
ing regeneration  as  the  commencement  of  spiritual  life,  —  but 
an  active  regeneration  ? 

It  is  indispensable,  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  nature  of  holiness.  Holiness  is  a 
property  of  moral  exercises,  aflfections,  or  actions,  and  of  these 
only.    When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  regeneration  is  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  spiritual  life  or  holiness  in  the  heart,  this  is  but 
saying  that  it  is  the  commencement  of  holy  affections  in  that 
he^rt ;  and  these,  from  the  nature  of  them,  must  be  actively  put 
forth.    They  can  come  into  the  mind  in  no  other  way. 

In  dwelling  thus  particularly  on  the  nature  of  regeneration^ 
I  have  incidentally  set  forth  its  ccmses.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  treat  somewhat  more  specifically  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

The  causes  of  regeneration  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
the  instrumetUal  the  efficient,  and  the  active  or  voluntary. 

The  instrumental  cause  of  regeneration  is  truth,  motives,  the 
means  of  grace.  The  truth  is  presented  ;  the  gospel  is  preached ; 
means  are  used  ;  motives  are  urged ;  and  in  view  of  them,  and 
under  their  influence,  the  will  bows  and  the  heart  is  changed. 
Accordingly,  Christians  are  said,  in  passages  before  quoted,  to 
have  been  "  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  word  of  Chd;^*  and  to  have  been  "begotten 
through  the  gospeV    1  Pet.  i.  23  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

This  fact,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  Scripture,  goes  to 
illustrate  (as  before  remarked)  the  nature  of  regeneration.  If 
regeneration  were  a  physical  change,  in  which  the  subject  was 
altogether  passive,  it  might  be  wrought  in  us  without  the  inter- 
vention of  motives.  Indeed,  it  must  be,  if  wrought  at  all.  Mo- 
tives would  have  no  place  or  use,  in  accomplishing  such  a 
change  as  this.  But  as  regeneration  is  a  moral,  spiritual  change, 
in  which  the  subject  is  free  and  active,  it  must  be  accomplished 
(if  at  all)  through  the  instioimentality  of  motives.  It  can  be 
accomplished  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  irreverent,  perhaps,  to 
say,  that  not  even  the  Divine  Spirit  can  regenerate  a  soul, 
except  through  the  intervention  of  moral  means. ' 

But  motives  are  but  the  instrwmental  causes  of  regeneration. 
They  have  no  eflSciency  in  themselves.  The  efficiency  is  all  of 
Gh>d.  **  Which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  m^xi,but  of  God.^^  John  i.  13.  God 
governs  the  moral  world  by  motives.  This  is  a  law  of  Divine 
operation.  And^  this  law  is  not  contravened  or  suspended  in  re- 
generation. The  Divine  power  is  exerted,  not  to  interrupt  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  or  to  suspend  the  in- 
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'fiuence  of  motiyes,  but  to  sustain  both;  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
creature's  freedom,  but  to  make  him,  if  possible,  more  free 
than  ever.  The  current  of  his  affections  is  changed,  under  the 
influence  of  motives,  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  while  the 
new  and  holy  affections  are  freely  put  forth.  The  sinner  is  re- 
newed, not  against  his  will,  or  without  the  consent  of  his  will ; 
but  he  becomes  willing^  in  the  day  of  OodCs  power. 

He  is  himself,  therefore,  the  a4:iive  cause  or  agent  in  the 
change  which  he  has  experienced.  The  first  holy  affection  is 
Aw ;  he  puts  it  forth ;  and  he  is  really  responsible  for  it,  —  as 
really  so,  as  for  the  last  sinful  one.  He  has  begun  to  love,  to 
repent,  to  believe,  submit,  and  obey ;  and  he  does  all  this  ac- 
tively. How  can  it  be  done  in  any  other  way  ?  There  has  been 
no  compulsion  or  constraint  put  upon  his  moral  powers,  and 
there  is  none.  He  is  as  free  in  his  holy  exercises  as  he  ever  was 
in  his  sinful  ones.  He  was  as  free  and  as  active  in  lii^  first  holy 
affection,  as  in  any  that  followed  it ;  and  is  himself  the  og^n^,  or 
a^^tive  cause  in  the  change  which  has  been  wrought.  The  prime 
efficiency  was  of  Gk>d ;  the  instrumentality  employed  was  the 
truth  of  Ood;  but  the  activity,  the  responsible  agency,  —  the 
loving,. repenting,  believing,  submitting,  obeying,  are  all  his 
own.    They  can  belong  to  no  one  else. 

I  have  more  to  offer  on  the  important  subject  before  us,  which 
must  be  deferred  to  another  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  XLn. 

REGENERATION. 

In  my  last,  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  of  its 
nature  and  its  causes.  It  is  necessary,  because  of  the  entire 
sinfulness  of  the  natural  heart  In  it  "  dwelleth  no  good  thing." 
In  its  nature,  regeneration  is  an  active  change  in  our  moral  ex- 
ercises or  affections,  from  those  which  are  sinful  to  those  which 
are  holy.  The  instrumental  cause  of  this  change  is  truthj  or 
motives  ;  the  eflScient  cause  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  active  cause 
or  agent  is  the  regenerated  person. 

It  may  be  inquired  here,  how  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  regeneration,  and  yet  the  subject  be  active  in  it. 
If  it  is  God's  work,  how  can  it  be  man's  work  ?  If  the  new 
heart  is  the  gift  of  God,  what  has  man  to  do  but  to  wait  for  it, 
and  passively  receive  it,  when  it  is  bestowed  ? 

Whether  we  can  satisfactorily  explain  this  matter,  or  not j. the 
facts  in  regard  to  it  are  plainly  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  they  correspond  to  the  statements  before  made.  Take  the 
following  passages  as  an  example :  ''  A  new  heart  also  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  heart  of  flesh."  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  "  Make  you  a  new  heart, 
and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel ! " 
Ezek.  xviii.  31.  In  the  former  of  these  passages,  God  promises 
to  give  the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit ;  implying  that  the  be- 
stowment  of  it  is  his  own  work,  In  the  latter  passage,  sinners 
are  required  to  make  to  themselves  new  hearts  and  new  spirits  ; 
implying  that  this  is  their  work,  —  a  duty  which  they  may  well 
be  required  to  perform. 

Nor  do  these  Scriptures  stand  alone.  We  find  many  others 
of  like  import,  in  which  the  same  apparent  difficulty  occurs. 
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Thus,  while  we  are  exhorted  in  hundreds  of  passages  to  believe 
in  Christy  or  to  exercise  faith  in  him ;  faith  is  expressly  repre- 
sented as  the  gift  of  God.  Eph.  ii.  8.  And  so  also  of  repent- 
ance. Christ  is  "  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  unto  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins."  Acts  v.  31. 
And  yet  God  "  now  commundeth  all  men,  everywhere,  to  re- 
pent." Acts  xvii.  30.  The  same  is  true,  in  fact,  of  all  holy 
affections.  They  are  all  of  them  represented  as  fruits  of  the 
SpiriVs  operation.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance." Gal.  V.  22.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  Christian 
virtues  which  is  not  enjoined  upon  us^  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  duty. 

Nor  does  the  difficulty,  if  it  be  one,  end  even  here.  What  do 
Christians  mean  when  they  pray  for  an  increase  of  holy  affections 
in  their  own  souls,  and  in  the  souls  of  their  brethren ;  and  for 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners  ?  Nearly  all  our  pray- 
ers for  spiritual  blessings,  whether  for  ourselves  or  others,  are  of 
this  description ;  and  in  view  of  them,  a  caviller  might  say  to 
the  praying  Christian :  Do  you  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  grow  in  grace,  to  become  more  holy,  to  increase  in  the 
exercise  of  holy  affections  ?  And  is  not  this  the  duty  of  other 
Christians  ?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  sinners  to  turn  to  God, 
and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ?  Why  then  ask  God 
to  do  that  for  you,  which  it  is  your  acknowledged  duty  to  do  for 
yourselves  ?  And  why  pray  to  God  to  do  that  for  others,  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  perform  ? 

I  make  these  statements  for  the  purpose«of  showing,  that  the 
difficulty  (if  it  be  one)  is  of  wide  extent,  running  through  the 
trhole  Bible,  and  touching  upon  our  religious  exercises  and  du- 
ties everywhere.  But  really,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
case.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  holy  affec- 
tions; —  not  only  of  the  first,  which  is  put  forth  in  regeneration, 
but  of  all  the  rest.  And  yet,  when  these  affections  are  excited, 
awakened  within  us,  they  are  our  own.  We  are  free  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  them,  and  personally  active  in  putting  them  forth. 
God  has  his  appropriate  work  in  this  matter  of  conversion  and 
sanctification,  and  we  have  ours.     God  performs  his  own  work, 
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and  we  perform  oars.  We  are  not  called  upon  eflSoiently  to 
cause  holy  aflFections,  either  in  our  own  hearts,  or  the  hearts  of 
others.  This  belongs  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is  by  him  per- 
formed, if  it  is  ever  done.  We  are  ealled  upon  actively  to  exer^ 
cise  holy  aflFections,  or  to  put  them  forth.  This  work  belongs  to 
us,  and  is  performed  by  us,  if  it  is  ever  done.  God  awakens 
within  us  tlie  exercise  of  repentance;  but  he  does  not  repent 
for  us.  It  is  we  that  repent.  God  produces  faith  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer ;  but  it  is  the  believer  which  exercises  faith. 
God  does  not  exercise  it  for  him.  God  gives  the  new  heart  in 
regeneration ;  or  (which  is  tlie  same)  excites  holy  affections, 
where  only  sinful  ones  had  existed  before.  But  God  does  not 
actively  put  forth  .these  new  affections.  This  is  the  work  of  tlie 
new  creature.  And  so  of  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues, 
from  the  first,  which  appears  in  regeneration,  to  the  last,  which 
shines  forth  in  heavenly  glory.  Were  God  and  man  represented 
as  performing,  in  regeneration  and  sanctificatioti,  precisely  the 
same  things,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  there 
would  be  a  diflSculty,  —  an  insuperable  difficulty.  But  this,  we 
have  seen,  is  not  the  case.  Their  works,  though  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  are  \iiverse  and  distinct,  and  are  carried  on  har- 
moniously together.  To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to  as- 
sume, that  a  mind  cannot  be  acted  upon^  and  yet  act;  that  God 
cannot  "  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,"  while  we  "  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."     * 

It  may  be  inquired  again,  whether  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration  is  direct  or  indirect;  whether  tlie  only  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  present*  and  urge  the  motives  of  the  gospel,  or 
whether,  in  connection  with  this,  there  is  a  direct  operation  or 
influence  upon  ihh  mind  of  the  regenerated  person.  We  hold 
the  latter  opinion,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  It  seems  better  to  comport  with  the  full,  unfrittered  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  The  Scriptures  do  indeed 
teach  that  God  converts  men  by  the  truth;  but  not  that  he  works 
in  this  way  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  Scripture 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  a  more  direct  application  of  the  Divine 
power  and  grace.  Accordingly,  renewed  souls  are  spoken  of  as 
Ood!s  workmamhipy  Ood^s  building'.    They  have  been  new  cre^ 
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ated  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the  power  by  which  they  have  been 
'hew  created  is  said  to  have  wrought  effectually  in  them.  In  the 
account  which  the  sacred  writer  has  given  us  of  the  conversion 
of  Lydia,  it  is  said  that  "  the  Lord  opened  her  hearty  that  she 
attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  PauL"  Acts 
xvi.  14.  She  did  not  first  attend,  and  get  her  heart  open  ;  but 
"  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  that  she  attended " ;  importing  a 
direct  influence,  by  which  her  mind  was  disposed  to  attend,  -and 
prepared  to  receive  the  truth. 

2.  We  reject  the  supposition  of  a  mere  indirect  influence, 
because  it  is  unreasonable,  unphilosophicaL  There  is  no  effi- 
ciency in  motives  themselves,  by  whomsoever  urged ;  and  there 
is  no  independent  efficiency  in  the  human  mind,  —  unless  we  will 
set  up  the  self-originating  power  of  the  human  will.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  exclude  the  Divine  efficiency  here,  there  is  no 
other ;  and  the  heart  will  remain  unchanged  forever. 

3.  The  supposition  of  a  mere  indirect  influence  is  contradict- 
ed by  facts.  Pacts  are  frequently  occurring,  under  the  faithful 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  of  an  immediate  Divine  influence.  Here  is  a  per- 
son, who  has  attended  the  same  meeting,  and  heard  the  same 
truths,  from  the  lips  of  the  same  preacher,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
times;  and  in  every  instance  without  any  good  effect.  The 
most  weighty  considerations  are  urged  upon  him,  but  he  contin- 
ues indifl^Qrent  and  insensible.  At  length  however  his  heart  is 
touched,  and  the  truth  comes  armed  with  unwonted  power.  It 
arrests  attention,  excites  feeling,  leads  on  to  a  new  train  of 
thoughts  and  exercises,  and  speedily  becomes  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  But  why  this  sudden  and  surprising  change  7 
The  truth  dispensed  is  the  same.  It  is  no  longer  or  shorter,  no 
more  or  less  potent  or  important,  than  it  was  before.  The 
preacher,  too,  is  the  same ;  and  outward  circumstances  all  the 
same.  Must  we  not  necessarily  conclude  in  a  case  like  this 
(and  they  are  very  common)  that  there  has  been  a  secret,  invis- 
ible influence  on  the  mind  of  the  inditndual  concerned  ?  His  heart 
has  been  opened,  like  that  of  Lydia,  that  he  attended  unto  the 
things  which  before  he  neglected.  God  has  been  preparing  his 
mind  for  the  truth,  as  well  as  truth  for  his  mind.     By  a  direct 
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influence,  he  is  led  to  hear  and  to  feel ;  and  he  soon  becomes 
willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power. 

In  view  of  the  explanations  before  given,  it  may  be  asked,  in 
what  respects  regeneration  differs  from  sanctification.  The  put- 
ting forth  of  the  first  holy  aflection,  it  seems,  constitutes  regener^ 
ation.  But  as  to  its  origin  and  exercise,  how  does  this  first 
holy  affection  difler  from  the  second,  or  the  third,  or  from  any 
which  follow  ?  And  in  this  view,  is  regeneration  anything  more 
than  the  commencement  of  sanctification ;  and  may  not  sancti- 
fication be  regarded  as  a  continuous  regeneration?  —  As  to  the 
psychological  differences  (if  there  be  any)  between  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak.  The  subject 
scarcely  admits  of  a  philosophical  investigation.  But  in  several 
points  of  view,  certainly  the  two  things  are  different  For  regen- 
eration, there  is,  ordinarily,  a  preparatory  work  in  the  intellect 
and  sensibilities,  which  is  not  called  for  in  sanctification.  Then 
regeneration  involves  a  turning  about,  a  turning  back,  of  the 
perverted  currents  of  the  soul ;  the  first  implanting  of  holy  ex- 
ercises, where  they  had  never  been  before.  As  the  literal  crea- 
tion differs  from  the  work  of  providence,  so  does  the  new  creation 
differ  from  that  which  follows.  Sanctification,  like  providence, 
preserves  and  continues  what  the  new  creation  had  begun. 
Also  regeneration,  unlike  sanctification,  brings  the  subject  of  it, 
at  once,  into  the  covenant  of  gace,  —  into  now  relations  to  God, 
to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  church  of  the  first  born. 
Being  born  of  God,  the  regenerated  person  is  a  child  of  Gtod 
and  an  heir  of  heaven. 

Those  who  press  the  inquiry  now  before  us  regard  regenera- 
tion as  the  implanting,  not  of  a  holy  exercise  or  affection,  but  of 
a  holy  nature,  or  principle,  or  something  else,  which  lies  back  of 
all  holy  exercises,  is  tlie  ground  of  them,  and  in  the  reception 
of  which  the  subject  has  no  active  concern.  But  this  supposi- 
tion is  open  to  insuperable  objections ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  it,  in  order  to  make  out 
important  differences,  —  all  the  differences  which  are  of  any 
moment,  between  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

It  may  be  inquired  still  fai  ther,  according  to  the  views  of  re- 
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generation  which  have  been  given,  in  what  respects  the  backslid- 
den Christian  differs  from  the  impenitent  sinner.     He  differs, — 

1.  In  that  he  knows,  experimentally,  what  it  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  to  have  the  views  and  exercises  of  a  Christian  ;  which 
the  sinner  does  not  know. 

2.  There  is  a  certainty  in  the  case  of  the  blackslidden  Chris- 
tian, that  he  will  be  restored ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
sinner  will  ever  be  converted. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  Christian,  even  in  his  backslidings, 
has  an  internal  experience^  of  which  the  sinner  is  entirely  igno- 
rant. He  still  has  some  holy  desires  and  endeavors.  He  feels 
the  burden  which  is  upon  him,  and  often  sighs  and  struggles 
for  deliverance.  The  grand  purpose  of  his  soul,  formed  at  or 
near  the  time  of  his  conversion,  to  serve  and  glorify  God,  and 
live  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  is  not  utterly  renounced. 
It  is  wandered  from,  and  for  the  time  broken,  but  not  renounced. 
He  sins,  but  not  like  the  impenitent  sinner,  with  his  whole  heart. 
He  cannot  so  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.  1  John  iii.  9.  In 
short,  the  backslider,  or  slider-backwardsj  has  his  face  upward. 
His  face  is  the  rigkt  way ;  and  he  will  yet  recover,  and  run  the 
right  way.  But  the  impenitent  soul  has  his  face  the  wrong  way; 
and  is  rushing  headlong  to  perdition. 

4.  The  Christian,  even  in  his  backslidings,  is  not  entirely  de- 
serted of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  he  has  some  holy  desires,  endeav- 
ors, and  purposes,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  the  Spirit,  in 
some  degree,  to  sustain  these  half-quenched  upward  aspirations, 
preserve  them  from  utter  extinction,  and  the  subject  of  them 
from  apostasy  and  ruin. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  backslidden  believer  and  tlio  impenitent  sinner, 
without  supposing  the  former  to  have  received,  in  regeneration, 
a  dormant,  inactive  principle  of  holiness,  which  he  had  no  con- 
cern in  procuring,  and  which  he  can  never  lose. 

As  regeneration  is  a  change  in  the  affections  from  those  which 
are  smful  to  those  which  are  holy,  the  proper  evidence  of  it  is 
the  conscious  possession  and  exemplification  of  holy  affections. 
Do  we  love  the  character  of  God,  his  law,  and  his  government  ? 
Do  we  submit  to  that  government,  itnd  rejoice  in  it  ?    Do  we 
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hate  sin,  sorrow  for  it  after  a  godly  sort,  and  seek  and  strive  to 
be  delivered  from  its  fatal  power  ?  Do  we  love  the  character 
and  work  of  Christ,  and  put  all  our  trust  in  him,  relying  on 
him,  and  him  alone,  for  pardon  and  salvation  ?  Is  this  ouMln- 
ward,  conscious  experience  from  day  to  day,  and  are  our  con- 
versation -and  life  in  accordance  with  it  ?  If  we  can  soberly 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  we  need  na  supernatu- 
ral impression  or  revelation  to  confirm  our  hopes.  We  have 
the  best  evidence  in  the  world,  —  all  the  evidence  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits,  that  we  are  regenerated  persons.  But 
if  our  inward  experience  is  not  of  this  character ;  if  we  have 
not  these  holy,  Christian  afiections  abiding,  reigning  in  our 
hearts ;  whatever  else  we  may  build  our  hopes  upon,  it  is  all  in 
vain.  No  other  kind  or  amount  of  evidence  ought  to  satisfy  us, 
for  a  moment,  that  we  can  have  been  born  of  Ood. 
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LECTURE  XLm. 


REPENTANCE. 


Rbpbntanob  is  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  ^'Repent, and  be  /converted,  that  youir  sins  may  be 
blotted  out."  Acts*ii|.  19.  "Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."    Liike  xiii.  8, 

There  are  two  Gre^k  verbs  which,  in  our  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  ]  are  translated  .  repent ;  fiBtafUloftai^  and 
(iexap6eta.  The  former  properly  signifies  to  be  anxious  about  a 
thing,  to  regret  it  afterwards.  The  latter  denotes  a  more  thorough 
change  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  it.  The  following  are  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  first  word.  "  Then  Judas,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  condemned,  repented  himself  j**  i.  e.  regretted  what  hfe  had 
done,  "  and  brought  ^gain  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver."  Matt, 
xxvii  8.  "  For  though  I  made  you  sorry  with  a  letter,  I  do  not 
repent/'  i.  e.  regtet  itf  "though  I  did  repent/*  i.  e.  regret  it.  2 
Cor.  vii,  8.  "  The  Lqrd  sware,  and  will  not  repent/*  i.  e.  regret 
it  afterwards,  "  thou  aft  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek."    Heb.  vii.  21. 

As  I  said,  the  other  word,  fisravdMUy  denotes  a  more  thorough 
change  of  mind,  and  frequently,  though  not  uniformly,  express- 
es what  may  be  called  a  true,  evangelical  repentance.  It  is  of 
such  repentance  that  I  propose  to  treat  in  this  Lecture.  My 
plan  will  be, — 

I.  To  describe  repentance.    And 

II.  To  show  why  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  forgiveness. 

In  describing  repentance,  I  need  not  notice  all  the  mistakes 
and  errors  which  have  been  held  respecting  it.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic tells  us  that  repentance  is  the  same  as  doing  penance^  and 
that  this  is  a  proper  translation  of  the  original  word.  But  this 
every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  knows  to 
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be  false  Others  tells  us  that  repentance  means  refomuUion; 
and  they  translate  the  original  word  accordingly.  But  diis  is  to 
confound  repentance  with  its  fruits,  and  render  absurd  not  a  few 
of  the  representations  of  Scripture.  John  the  Baptist  called  on 
his  hearers,  pot  only  to  repent,  but  to  brinff  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance ;  in  other  words,  to  reform  their  otttward  lives ; 
implying  a  distinction  between  repentance  and  reformation. 

The  word  A^^rai'deai,  which  we  translate  repent,  literally  signifies 
a  cha/nge  of  mind.  Accordingly,  repentance  imports  an  internal^ 
spirittuil  change,  a  change  of  character.  Repentance  may  be 
said,  in  general  terms,  to  consist  in  a  ttiming'  away  from  sin. 
Under  a  sense  of  the  intrinsic  odiousness  of  sin,  the  penitent 
turns  from  it,  with  loathing  and  abhorrence.  But  under  this 
general  view  of  the  subject,  yarious  particulars  are  included. 
As 

1.  Conviction  of  sin.  Persons  never  repent  of  their  sins  till 
they  are  conyinced  of  them,  or  come  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 
And  this  is  something  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  conyiction. 
It  is  a  conviction  in  conscience ;  a  conviction  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  feeling,  remorse,  distress. 

2.  Repentance  implies  a  holy  hatred  of  sin,  and  gvdly  sorrow 
on  accotmt  of  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sorrow  for  sin ;  the 
sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh  death,  and  godly  sorrow, 
which  worketh  repentance  unto  life.  The  sorrow  of  thp  world 
may  bo  a  sorrow  on  account  of  the  event  of  sin ;  or  a  sorrow  on 
account  of  some  of  its  present  or  anticipated  consequences;  and 
not  on  account  of  its  evil  and  hateful  naiure. 

I  £how  not  that  I  ought  to  be  sorry  that  such  an  event  took 
place,  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
or  as  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Joseph  did  not  wish  his  brethren 
to  be  grieved  or  angry  with  themselves  that  they  had  sold  him 
into  Egypt,  considering  their  act  as  an  event  in  the  providence 
of  God,  which  had  been  overruled  for  good.  To  be  sorry  and 
complain  at  the  event  of  sin  may  be  even  sinful.  It  may  be  as 
sinful  as  to  complain  on  account  of  any  other  event  in  provi- 
dence. Godly  sorrow  for  sin  is  something  very  diflferent  irom 
this. 

We  often  see  persons  grieving  and  sorrowing  on  account  of 
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the  present  or  anticipated  consequences  of  sin.  Their  sins  have 
brought  them  into  disgrace  and  trouble,  or  they  fear  that  they 
will,  in  tliis  life,  or  the  future,  or  in  both ;  and  they  are  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  they  have  committed  them.  They  weep  and 
mourn,  they  blame  and  reproach  themselves,  that  they  have  sin- 
ned. At  the  same  time,  they  have  -no  sense  of  the  intrinsic 
evil  of  sin, — its  unreasonableness,  its  ingratitude,  its  odiousness 
and  baseness ;  and  could  they  be  sure  of  a  deliverance  from  its 
dreaded  consequences,  they  would  desire  no  more. 

Now  a  holy,  godly  sorrow  for  sin  is  very  different  from  all  this. 
Godly  sorrow  is  comparatively  regardless  of  consequences.  It 
fixes  upon  sin  itself y  as  being  opposed  to  God,  —  to  his  character, 
his  law,  his  government,  his  glory ;  —  as  opposed  to  Christ,  and 
to  all  the  exhibitions  of  his  love ;  —  as  opposed  to  the  strivings 
and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  as  opposition  to  everything 
.  good,  and  as  being  itself  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  and  with  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  heart  of  the  penitent  is  filled,  engrossed. 
This  is  what  he  detests  and  hates.  To  be  delivered  from  the 
mere  consequences  of  sin  would  bring  no  relief  to  a  mind  in 
this  state.  It  seeks  deliverance  from  sin  itself;  and  nothing 
short  of  this  would  be  accounted  a  salvation. 

8.  Repentance  implies  self-abasemerU^  self-loathing'y  self-abhor- 
rtnce^  on  account  of  sin.  We  may  hate  and  detest  the  sinful 
conduct  of  others ;  we  may  have  a  holy  sorrow  on  account  of  it. 
But  we  never  repent  of  the  sins  of  others.  Accordingly,  godly 
sorrow  is  spoken  of  by  Paul  as  working  repentance,  rather  than 
as  constituting  tlie  whole  of  repentance.  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  The 
penitent  sinner  hates  sin  with  a  holy  hatred.  He  sorrows  for  it 
after  a  godly  sort.  And  with  these  feelings,  when  he  turns  his 
eye  ii^ward  on  himself,  he  necessarily  abases  and  abhors  himself. 
He  cannot  bear  a  view  of  his  own  character.  He  exclaims  with 
Job  V  Behold,  I  am  vile  "  !  And,  with  Paul,  "  0  wretched  man 
that  I  am  "  !  Under  a  sense  of  his  un worthiness  and  guilt,  the 
penitent  sinner  abases  himself  before  God,  accepts  the  punish- 
ment of  his  iniquities,  and  is  willing  to  become  a  beggar  for 
mercy.    I  remark,  — 

4.  Repentance  implies  a  forsaking  of  sin,  and  a  persevering 
struggle  to  resist  and  overcome  it.     Without  this,  there  can  be 
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110  repentance ;  and  yet  it  may  be  tnily  said,  that  where  the 
feelings  above  described  exist,  there  will  be  a  consequent  strug- 
gle against  sin.  While  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  the 
sinner  cannot  allow  himself  in  sin.  He  turns  from  whatever  he 
regards  as  sinful  with  abhorrence.  When  temptation  besets  him, 
he  strives  agaiust'it ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  falls  before  it,  h^ 
rises  again,  girds  on  his  armor,  and  prays  for  strength,  that  he 
may  renew  the  contest  more  successfully.  Indeed,  he  is  resolved 
never  to  cease  from  this  conflict  till  he  comes  ofi'  a  conqueror, 
and  more  than  a  conqueror,  tlirough.him  that  has  loved  him 
and  given  himself  for  him. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  repentance,  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  complex  mental  afiection,  and  re- 
quires to  be  analyzed,  in  order  to  be  understood--  First  of  all, 
there  is  conviction  of  sin,  itself  complex,  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  sentient.  Then  there  is  gt>c%  sorrow  for  sin,  and  self' 
abhorrence  on  account  of  it,  both  complex,  chjefly  sentient,  but 
to  some  extent  voluntary.  And  then  there  is  the  forsaking  of 
sin,  the  turning  away  from  itj  which  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
voluntary.  These  several  parts  are  all  necessarily  involved  in 
that  ueiavou'y  that  deep  and  thorough  mental  change,  which  we 
call  repentance ;  constituting  it  a  very  complex  afiection,  —  not 
purely  voluntary,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  it  a  holy,  spiritual 
character,  and  make  it  the  proper  subject  of  Divine  command. 

We  learn  further,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  marks  of 
distinction  between  true  and  false  repentance  are  very  obvious. 
The  false  penitent  sorrows  chiefly  for  the  event  of  sin,  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  present  or  future  consequences;  while  the  true  pen- 
itent sorrows  for  sin  itself.  The  false  penitent  is  chiefly  dis- 
tressed ii)  view  of  open  J  public  oflences;  while  the  true  penitent 
is  equally  concerned  for  his  secret  sins,  —  those  which  are  known 
only  to  himself  and  God.  His  prayer  is  that  he  may  be  cleansed 
from  sepret  faults,  as  well  as  kept  back  from  more  presumptuous 
sins.  The  false  penitent,  if  he  can  be  said  to  forsake  sin  at  all, 
only  forsakes  one  course  of  sjn  for  another,  of  perliaps  a  more 
decent  character;  while  the  true  penitent  hates  all  sin,  and 
endeavors  to  forsake  it  all.  He  seeks  and  strives  for 'a  complete 
deliverance. 
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In  ibe  ScriptureS)  repentance  is  represented  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  forgiveness.  We  tntist  repent,  or  forgiveness 
is  impossible.     But  why  is  repentance  necessary  ? 

Not  because  of  any  insufficiency  in  the  atonement.  There  is 
no  insufficiency  in  the  atonement.  And  if  there  was,  repentance 
could  not  remedy  it ;  since  repentance  can  do  nothing  towards 
making  amends  for  past  sins. 

Nor  is  repentance  necessary  in  order  to  forgiveness,  on  account 
of  any  inherent^  inseparable  connection  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  Some  have  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  sinner  repents,  he  is 
of  course  forgiven ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  the  two  things,  if 
not  the  same,  are  inseparately  connected.  But  this  view  is  obvi- 
ously unscriptural  and  absurd.  Forgiveness  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  —  following  repentance,  because  €h)d  has  been  merci- 
fully pleased  to  promise  it,  and  not  because  of  any  inherent 
connection  between  the  two.  God  is  under  no  obligations,  in 
point  of  justice,  to  forgive  even  the  penitent  sinner.  He  may 
punish  him  after  repentance,  and  yet  be  just.  The  covenant,  in 
which  pardon  is  secured  to  the  penitent,  is  altogether  a  covenant 
of  grace.    But,  — 

1.  Repentance  is  necessary  in  order  to  pardon,  since  it  is  fit-* 
ting  and  proper  that  God  should,  on  the  ground  of  the  atone- 
ment, forgive  penitent  sinners,  and  them  only.  When  sinners 
begin  to  be  truly  sorry  for  their  sins,  and  to  abase  and  abhor 
themselves  on  account  of  them ;  when  they  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  God  in  their  ccmdemnation;  and  are  willing  to  come 
down  and  beg  for  mercy, —  a  full  expiation  having  been  made 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  —  God  may  consistently  and  properly 
bestow  pardon  upon  l^em,  if  he  pleases.  But  suppose,  instead 
of  repenting,  that  the  sinner  persists  and  justifies  himself  in 
wickedness ;  —  suppose  the  language  of  his  heart  to  God  is : 
"  We  will  not  have  thee  to  reign  over  us,  —  Depart  from  us,  for 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways;"  —  can  God  now 
consistently  forgive  him  ?  Would  not  a  pardon  bestowed  under 
such  circumstances  be  infinitely  degrading  to  the  Deity,  and 
justly  expose  him  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  universe  ? 

2.  Bepentance  is  necessary  in  order  to  forgiveness,  since  none 
but  penitent  sinners  will  auepi  the  forgiveness  which  Gh>d  offers. 
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The  language  of  impenitence  is :  ^^  I  am  not  criminal^  —  at  least, 
not  so  criminal  as  God  pretends.  He  would  make  me  unspeak- 
ably guilty,  and  deserving  of  eternal  punishment ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  the  case.  I  cannot  acknowledge  such  guilt  as 
this,  and  of  course  I  cannot  accept  a  pardon  for  it."  Such  bemg 
the  virtual  language  of  the  impenitent  soul,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
€rod  cannot  consistently  bestow  on  him  a  pardon.  He  would 
not  accept  it  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  even  if  the  gift  was 
made. 

8.  If  God  should  pardon  impenitent  sinners,  their  pardon 
would  do  them  no  good.  If  the  penalty  of  the  law  were  remit- 
ted up  ^to  the  present  time,  they  would  immediately  sin,  and 
incur  it  again.  And  if  their  sentence  were  remitted  finally,  and 
they  taken  to  heaven,  heaven  would  be  no  place  of  happiness  to 
them.  They  would  prefer  to  escape,  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  rather  than  dwell  in  the  holy  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  so  near  to  the  throne  of  God. 

We  see,  then,  that  repentance,  as  a  condition  of  pardon,  is 
not  an  arbitrary  one.  It  is  required  for  the  best  and  most  obvi- 
ous reasons.  God  could  not  save  us  in  our  *sins,  for  this  would 
be  no  salvation ;  and  he  only  requires  us  to  repent  of  them,  and 
turn  from  them,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Surely,  then,  God  has 
not  hedged  up  the  waj  of  life  with  needless  and  arbitrary  condi- 
tions. The  terms  of  pardon  proposed  in  the  gospel  are  as  low 
and  as  ^asy  as  they  could  possibly  be  made. 

With  a  single  collateral  inquiry,  I  close.  The  question  is 
often  asked :  Which  is  first  in  order,  repentance  or  regeneration  ? 
Some  religionists  tell  us  that  repentance  is  first ;  that  the  sinner 
is  not  unfsequently  a  penitent,  several  days  before  regeneration 
is  accomplished.  Others  reverse  this  order,  and  insist  that  re- 
generation is  first.  The  sinner  must  be  regenerated  before  he 
can  repent  or  perform  any  other  spiritual  duty. 

Regeneration,  we  have  said  in  a  previous  Lecture,  is  the  cot»- 
mencemeht  of  holy  exercises  or  afiections  in  the  sinner's  heart. 
It  is  the  waking  up,  the  putting  forth,  of  such  affections  for  the 
first  time.  Of  course,  no  holy  affection,  of  any  kind,  can  have 
existed  in  that  heart  before. 
^     But  true,  evangelical  repentance  is  a  holy  affection ;  and  con- 
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sequently  cannot  precede  regeneration.  Else,  regeneration  is 
not  what  we  have  defined  it  to  be,  —  tlie  commencement  of  holi- 
ness in  the  sinner's  heart. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  regeneration  precedes  repentance  ? 
To  this  we  answer,  that  it  may,  or  may  not.  If  repentance  is 
the  first  holy  afiection  which  the  Spirit  of  God  wgkes  up  in  the 
sinner's  heart ;  if  holiness  in  the  heart  begins  with  this  (as 
sometimes  it  does)  then  regeneration  and  repentance  are  iden- 
tical. They  are  the  same  thing.  Spiritual  life  commences,  in 
this  case,  in  an  exercise  of  time  repentance. 

But  if  some  other  holy  affection  is  first  put  forth,  as  love,  sub- 
mission, gratitude,  faith,  and  repentance  comes  in  subs^uent  to 
these  exercises,  or  to  either  of  them ;  then  repentance  follows 
regeneration.  There  is  holiness  in  the  heart,  and  the  regenera- 
tion takes  place,  before  that  particular  form  of  holiness,  which 
we  call  repentance,  is  exercised.  There  is,  we  think  no  inva- 
riable order  of  gracious  affections  in  the  renewed  heart.  The 
particular  form  of  holy  afiection  which  first  appears  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  object  or  motive  which  is  at  the  time 
presented.  But  the  first  holy  affection,  whatever  the  form,  con- 
stitutes regeneration,  and  brings  the  subject  of  it  into  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 
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FAITH  IN  CHRIST. 

Faith  in  Christ,  like  repentance,  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  bq  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'' 
Mark  xvi.  16. 

My  object  in  this  Lecture  will  be,  — 

L  To  drescribe  true  faitn  in  Christ.    And, 

n.  To  show  why  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  salvation. 

True  faith  in  Christ  includes  all  those  exercises  and  affections 
of  which  the  believer  is  the  subject  in  respect  to  Christ.  If  we 
can  ascertain  what  these  are,  we  may  determine  what  exercises 
are  included  under  the  general  idea  of  faith. 

First,  then,  the  Christian  believes,  intellectually,  all  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  respecting  Christ.  He  believes  that  Christ  was 
both  divine  and  human,  God  and  man ;  that  he  came  into  the 
world  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  errand,  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures ;  that  he  here  did,  and  said,  and  suffered  all  that  is 
related  of  him ;  that  by  suffering  and  dying  in  the  sinner's  stead 
hO'  made  a  full  atonement  for  sin ;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  ascended  into  the  heavens,  where  he  is  Head  over  all  things 
to  his  church,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  he  will  come  again  to  judge  the  world'at  the  last 
day.  All  these  great  truths,  together  with  the  other  connected 
facts  in  relation  to  Christ,  the  Christian  believes.  He  holds 
them,  and  rests  upon  them,  as  unquestionably  true. 

But  this  full  intellectual  assent  to  the  entire  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  saving  faith.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  "  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  I  remark, 
therefore,  secondly,  that  the  true  Christian  believes,  not  only 
with  his  understanding,  but  his  heart.    He  not  only  believes  in 
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Ohristy  but  he  loves  him.  He  loves  all  that  he  knows  concerning 
him.  He  love  his  holy  and  benevolent  character.  He  loves  his 
winning,  searching  truths.  He  cordially  approves  of  all  his  of- 
fices and  works.  Indeed,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  —  all 
that  the  Christian  believes  respecting  him,  he  admires  and  loves. 

Nor  is  this  all.  I  remark,  thirdly,  the  Christian  commits  his 
lost  soui  to  Christy  and  trusts  in  him  alone  for  salvation.  He 
.sees  himself  to  be  an  unworthy,  guilty  sinner.  He  sees  himself 
to  be  a  lost  sinner,  holden  for  a  debt  which  he  can  never  pay, 
and  exposed  to  an  awful,  eternal  punishment,  from  which  he  has 
no  means  of  escape.  He  sees  that  the  provided  Saviour  is  entire- 
ly worthy  of  his  confidence;  is  altogether  such  a  Saviour  as 
he  needs ;  and  with  the  full  consent  of  his  heart,  he  commits  his 
lost  soul  to  his  hands.  Seeing  no  other  way  of  salvation,  and 
desiring  no  other,  he  trusts  all  his  interests  to  Christ  He  most 
cordially  and  afifectionately  embraces  Christ,  and  builds  upon 
him  all  his  hopes. 

This  act  of  committing  the  soul  to  Christ  may  be  regarded  as 
strictly  the  act  of  faith.  It  is  the  act  which  brings  the  soul  into 
the  embrace  of  Christ,  and  makes  it  one  with  him  for  time  and 
eternity. 

Fourth ;  the  Christian,  having  committed  his  bo\^  to  Christ, 
and  become  one  with  him,  will  now  endeavor  to  obej/  9knd  follow 
him.  He  desires  to  be  like  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  indebted 
to  Christ  for  all  that  he  has,  and  he  must  heartily  consecrates  all 
to  his  glory.  He  cordially  receives  Christ,  in  all  his  revealed 
offices  and  works,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  and  while  he 
loves  his  instructions,  and  confides  in  his  blood,  he  wishes  to 
copy  his  example,  and  to  obey  his  laws.  He  feels  constrained 
to  live  no  longer  unto  himself,  but  to  him  who  died  for  him,  and 
rose  again. 

Such  then,  in  few  words,  is  true  faith  in  Christ ;  —  a  firm  be- 
lief in  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  him ;  a  love  of 
his  character  and  work ;  an  unreserved  reUance  on  him  for  sal- 
vation ;  and  a  fixed  resolution  to  live  to  his  glory.   Or,  to  simplify  » 
the  matter  still  more ;  true  faith  in  Christ  is  to  believe  in  him, 
and  to  conform  the  character  to  such  belief    It  is  to  believe  in 
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him,  and  to  feel^  live y  and  act  as  though  we  did  believe;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works. 

If  this  be  true,  then  we  see  how  true  faith  in  Christ  differs  ^m 
every  form  of  false  faith.  We  have  said  that  true  faith  in  Christ 
receives  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  —  all  that  the  Scriptures 
reveal  concerning  him.  Now  there  is  a  form  of  false  faith  which 
fails  to  do  this.  It  rejects  large  masses  of  essential  truth.  It 
holds  ent)r,  in  the  place  of  truth.  It  fritters  down  the  religion 
of  Christ,  till  it  becomes  little  more  than  the  religion  of  nature. 

We  have  said  that  the  true  believer  not  only  receives  the  truth 
intellectually,  but  he  loves  it.  He  embraces  it  in  his  heart. 
But  there  is  a  second  form  of  false  faith  which  fails  to  do  this. 
It  may  be  sound  intellectually,  but  it  is  merely  intellectual. 
The  heart  does  not  go  with  it.  It  is  a  cold,  formal,  speculative 
ortliodoxy ;  a  ^^  holding  of  the  truth  in  unrighteousness." 

We  have  said  that  the  true  believer  commits  his  lost  soul  to 
Christ,  and  trusts  in  him  alone  for  salvation.  Now  there  is  a 
form  of  false  faith  the  opposite  of  this.  It  may  be  sound  and 
orthodox ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  zealous  obseryance  of 
forms,  or  by  a  virtuous  life.  But  these  forms,  these  good  works, 
are  trusted  tOj  as  the  foundation  of  hope.  The  atonement  of 
Christ  is  ignored,  or  set  aside,  and  personal  merits j  acquired  in 
one  way  or  another,  are  resorted  to  as  the  ground  of  salvation. 

We  have  said  that  the  real  Christian  not  only  trusts  in  Christ, 
but  he  endeavors  to  obey  him,  to  follow  him,  to  be  like  him.  In 
opposition  to  this,  we  have  yet  another  form  of  false  faith.  It  is 
a  loose,  antinomian  faith.  It  is  like  that  described  by  the  Apos- 
tle James,  —  inoperative,  worthless,  dead,  being  alone. 

Another  form  of  false  faith,  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  is  a 
selfish  faith,  which  issues  in  a  selfish,  spurious  religion.  Theve 
are  persons  who  believe  that  Christ  loved  them,  and  died  for 
them ;  and  they  make  their  supposed  personal  interest  in  Christ 
the  ground  of  all  their  regard  for  him.  They  love  him,  not  be- 
cause he  is  intrinsically  lovely,  but  because  they  think  that  he 
loves  them,  and  will  certainly  save  them.  It  needs  no  words  to 
show  that  such  a  faith  and  such  a  religion  are  very  likely  to  be 
selfish. 

In  showing  the  necessity  of  faith  in  order  to  salvation,  I  shall 
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pursQe  the  same  coarse  of  remark  as  in  my  last  Lecture.  Faith 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  because  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
atAti^ment ;  or  because  there  is  any  merit  in  faith ;  or  because 
salvation  is  inherently,  inseparably  connected  with  it  There  is 
no  such  inherent  connection  between  the  two.  To  the  true 
believer  salvation  is,  indeed,  certain ;  but  certain,  because  God 
has  graciously  promised  it,  and  not  because  it  is  the  necessary 
result  of  faith.  Salvation,  to  the  believer j  is  the  free  gift  of  Otod. 
But  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation, 

1.  Because  unbelief  is  sin.  Hence,  to  save  a  person  in  unbe- 
lief would  be  to  save  'him  in  his  sins;  which  is  absurd  and  im- 
possible. 

2.  Faith  is  made  a  condition  of  salvation  because,  to  save  a 
person  without  it  (even  if  it  were  possible)  would  be  altogether 
tmsuitable  and  wrong.  How  can  a  person  be  saved  by  Christ 
who  rejects  Christ ;  who  feels  yi  no  need  of  him,  and  no  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  will  not  come  to  him,  or  trust  in  him,  for 
salvation  ? 

8.  Faith  is  made  a  condition  of  salvation,  because  by  this  act, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  soul  is  united  to  Christ,  and,  in  affection, 
object,  and  interest,  becomes  one  with  him.  It  is  in  the  act  of 
faith  that  the  soul  embraces  Christ,  and,  as  an  immediate  conse- 
quence, is  embraced  by  him  in  covenant  faithfulness  and  love. 
It  is  by  faith,  that  this  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer  is 
formed.     It  can  be  formed  in  no  other  way. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  the  best  reasons  why  faith 
has  been  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
This,  as  was  observed  in  regard  to  repentance,  is  no  arbitrary 
condition.  It  is  not  one  which  God  has  imposed  needlessly,  and 
with  a  view  to  embarrass  us  in  the  way  to  heaven,  but  one  most 
reasonable  and  indispensable.  We  must  believe,  in  order  to  be 
saved,  because  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  sal- 
vation for  us  in  any  other  way. 

And  this  is  an  impression  which  ministers,  in  preaching, 
should  be  careful  to  make.  Impenitent  sinners  are  very  liable 
to  misapprehension  here.  They  might  hope  to  be  saved,  they 
think,  if  these  terms  of  salvation  were  only  out  of  the  way.  But 
faith  and  repentance  lie  directly  across  their  path,  and  how  to 
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remove  them,  or  get  over  them,  they  cannot  tell.  Now  such 
persons  should  be  made  to  see  and  undersand,  that  these  terms 
of  salvation  are  not  needless  impositions.  So  far  from  this,  they 
are  of  indispensable  necessity.  And  they  are  as  low  and  as  easy 
as  they  can  possibly  be  made.  God  could  not  save  men  in  their 
sins;  and  he  only  requires  that  they  turn,  from  them,  in  order 
to  be  saved.  Gdd  could  not  save  sinners  by  Christ,  while  they 
slighted  and  rejected  him ;  and  he  only  requires  that  they  em- 
brace him,  and  put  their  trust  in  him,  in  order  to  m^e  their, 
salvation  sure.  Certainly,  if  men  will  not  be  saved  on  terms 
such  as  these,  they  can  not,  should  noty  be*saved  at  all. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  faith  in  Christ, 
like  repentance,  is  a  complex  mental  affection,  involving  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will.  The 
understanding  consents  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  feel- 
ings are  interested  in  it,  while  the  will  fixes  upon  Christ,  chooses 
him,  embraces  him,  trusfe  in  him,  and  makes  him  the  portion  of 
the  soul. 

But  notwithstanding  the  complex  nature  of  faith,  it  may  be 
80  exhibited,  so  simplified,  as  to  become  a  very  plain  subject. 
It  has  been  so  long  shrouded  in  theological  mystery,  that  many 
people  are  perplexed  with  it,  and  know  not  how  to  understand  it. 
But  when  simply  and  properly  stated,  it  is  very  plain.  What 
plainer  than  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  gospel  message,  and  to 
feelj  live  J  and  act  as  though  we  did  believe  ?  Yet  this  is  faith. 
It  is  all  the  faith,  and  involves  all  the  religion  that  we  need. 

I  may  remark  in  closing,  that  faith  in  Ood  and  faith  in  Christ 
are  of  the  same  general  natui*e,  differing  only  in  respect  to  their 
objects.  Faith  in  God  implies  that  we  believe  Ood; — believe 
in  his  existence,  believe  his  word,  his  truth,  his  promises,  his 
threatenings,  his  revelations,  all  that  he  says,  or  that  is  said  of 
him  in  the  Scriptures.  It  also  implies  that  we  feel,  live,  and  act 
as  though  we  did  believe  these  things;  or  that  we  show  our 
faith  by  our  works.  Such  is  faith  in  Odd.  Such  was  the  faith 
of  Noah,  of  Abraham;  of  Moses,  of  Samuel,  and  of  all  those 
worthies,  whose  faith  is  celebrated  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews.  Their  faith  did  not  fix  directly  upon 
Christ,  but  upon  some  promise  or  revelation  of  Gk>d.    And  yet, 
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that  it  was  genuine  and  saving  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it 
was  impated  to  them  for  righteousness,  or,  in  other  words,  was 
the  means  of  their  justification.     See  Rom.  iv.  22. 

Faith  in  Christ,  as  described  above,  is  to  belief^  what  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  respecting  Christ,  and  to  feel  and  live  as 
though  we  did  believe  it.  And  this,  obviously,  is  the  same, 
except  in  regard  to  its  particular  object,  as  faith^  Ood.  The 
faith  of  ^  Abraham  was  of  the  same  nature  precisely  as  that  of 
Paul,  and  the  same  that  is  required  of  Christians  now.  Abra- 
ham believed  the  revelations  which  were  made  to  him,  and 
acted  accordingly.  And  if  we  believe  the  revelations  which 
Gbd  has  made  to  us  of  his  Son,  and  live  conformably  to  them, 
we  shall  soon  be  with  Abraham  and  Paul  in  the  same  heaven, 
and  shall  unite  with  them  in  singing  the  same  song  of  redeem- 
ing mercy  forever. 
58 
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* 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

Justification  is  a  forensic  term,  borrowed  from  the  usages  of 
courts.  A  person  is  charged  with  some  oflFence  or  crime,  is  ar- 
raigned for  it,  and  put  upon  trial.  But  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  it  appears  that  he  is  not  guilty.  Of  course,  he  is  acquit- 
ted, or,  which  is  the  same,  justified.    This  is  Zeg'o/ justification. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  person  may  be  legally  justi* 
fied.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  no  evidence  that  he  has 
committed  the  crime  charged  upon  him.  Or,  secondly,  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  that  though  he  did  perform  the  act,  he  did  it 
under  circumstances  which  amount  to  a  justification.  Thus  a 
person  accused  of  manslaughter  may  be  able  to  show  that  he 
committed  the  act  unintentioncMy^  or  in  self-defence. 

But  in  neither  of  these  ways,  nor  in  any  other,  can  sinners  be 
legally  justified  before  God.  The  fact  charged  upon  them  is 
sin  —  transgression  of  the  Divine  law;  and  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  charge  is  true.'  God  knows  it  is  true,  and  they 
knew  it  is  true. 

Nor  can  they  ever  make  it  appear  that  they  sinned  under  cir- 
cumstances which  amount  to  a  justification,  or  which  furnish 
them  with  a  good  excuse.  If  they  could  charge  their  sin  upon* 
Adam,  this  might  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  Or  if  they  could 
charge  it  upon  their  very  nature,  the  constitution  of  soul  with 
which  they  were  bom  ;  this  might  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  Or  if 
they  could  charge  it  upon  the  purposes'  or  the  providence  of 
God  ;  this  might  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  Or  if  they  could  plead 
that  they  had  sinned  from  a  strict  natural  necessity,  or  because 
they  had  no  ability  of  any  kind  to  do  otherwise ;  this  might  be 
a  sufficient  excuse.  But  neither  of  these  self-justifying  pleas  has 
any  foundation  in  truth.    Neither  of  them  can  be  sustained  a 
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moment  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  or  of  God.  Every  sinner 
knows  that  his  sins  are  his  own.  They  have  been  committed  by 
himself.  They  have  been  committed,  not  of  necessity,  but  of 
inclination,  when  he  had  the  power,  and  lacked  only  the  will,  to 
do  differently.  In 'short,  no  good  excuse  whatever  can  be  made 
for  sin  ;  for  the  moment  that  an  action  admits  of  a  good  excuse, 
it  ceases  to  be  sin,  and  the  commission  of  it  confers  no  guilt. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  in  no  way  can  sinners  be  legally 
justified  before  God. 

But  though  God  cannot  justify  sinners  legally,  he  may  do  it 
evcmgelically.  His  law  being  honored,  his  justice  satisfied,  and 
all  the  ends  of  government  secured,  in  the  atonement  of  Christ ; 
although  sinners  are  guilty^  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  pleases,  consent  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were 
not.  Though  they  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
deserve  to  die,  Grod  may,  in  sovereign  mercy,  remit  the  pencUtyy 
and  treat  them  as  though  they  had  not  sinned.  In  this  sense,  God 
mAj  justify  sinners  ;  and.  this  is  what  is  termed  evangelical  jus- 
tification. It  is  God's  consenting,  on  the  ground  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  on  condition  of  faith  in  Christ,  to  treat  the  sinner  as 
though  he  had  not  sinned. 

Justification  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  it  has  been 
made  a  question  whether,  in  addition  to  this,  it  implies  a  resto- 
ration of  the  justified  soul  to  the  forfeited  favor  and  blessing  of 
God.  Undoubtedly,  it  does  imply  such  restoration ;  but  the 
question  remains,  whether  forgiveness,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term  does  not  imply  the  same. 

We  discussed  this  question  in  our  Lectures  on  the  Atonement, 
and  need  not  go  largely  into  it  here.  Forgiveness  is  a  remission 
of  the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law.  And  now  what  is  the  penalty 
of  the  law  f  Very  much  depends  on  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  penalty  of  the  law,  it  was  remarked  in  the  Lectures 
referred  to,  is  both  privative  and  positive.  It  consists  in  the  loss 
of  heaven  and  in  the  pains  of  hell ;  in  a  forfeiture  of  the  Divine 
favor  and  blessing,  and  in  the  endurance  of  all  those  miseries 
which  go  to  constitute  eternal  death.  Such  is  the  penalty  of 
the  Divine  law ;  and  pardon^  forgiveness^  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  terms,  is  the  remission  of  all  tliis.    It  removes  our  liability 
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to  suffer  the  positive  part  of  the  penalty,  which  is  eternal  death. 
It  removes  also  the  privative  part,  and  restores  our  lost  title  to 
the  Divine  favor  and  blessedness.  Such,  in  its  effect,  is  full  for- 
giveness ;  and  su(5h,  precisely,  is  evangelical  justification.  Ao* 
cordingly  we  find,  that  what  is  called  forgiveness  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  frequently  called  justification  in  the  New.  And 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  repeated  instances,  speaks  of  forgiveness 
and  justification  as  the  same.* 

I  have  said  already,  that  the  ground  of  our  justification  before 
God  is  not  our  own  obedience,  moral  or  ceremonial ;  —  not  any- 
thing which  we  can  do  or  suffer,  or  which  can  be  do^jie  for  us 
by  any  created  being ;  but  solely  the  atonement  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him."  Bom.  v.  9.  It  follows,  that  those 
persons  who  reject  the  atonement  will,  of  course,  reject  the  .doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  And  not  only  so,  the  ideas  which 
persons  entertain  of  the  atonement  will  necessarily  modify,  to 
some  extent,  their  views  of  justification.  For  example,  those 
persons,  who  hold  that  Christ's  atonement  consisted  partly  in 
his  active  obedience  or  holiness,  will  be  likely  to  make  justifica- 
tion to  consist,  partly,  in  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience. 

We  have  shown  in  a  previous  lecture,  that  although  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  was  indispensably  connected  with  the  work 
of  atonement,  yet  it  really  constituted  no  part  of  it.  His  atone- 
ment consisted  entirely  in  his  sufferings  and  death.  Hence,  the 
atonement  provides  no  active  obedience  to  be  imputed  in  justifi- 
cation. And  if  it  were  not  so;  if  the  obedience  of  Christ  could 
be  drawn  in  here  to  help  out  the  matter  of  justification,  there 
are  serious  objections  to  what  has  been  called  the  imputation 
of  it. 

If  it  be  meant  by  this  phraseology  that  the  obedience  of  Christ 
is  literally  put  over  to  the  believer  in  justification,  so  as  to  be- 
come his ;  I  object,  in  the  first  place,  that  moral  character  is 
not  transferable.  It  is  strictly  personal.  The  obedience,  the 
personal  holiness^of  Christ,  can  never  become  the  obedience  of 
another.    The  thing  is  impossible. 

*See  Acts  xlti.  38;  Rom.  ill.  24  and  iv.  6.    These  passages  are  quoted  and  remarked 
npon  in  my  Leetore  on  the  Atonement. 
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But  if  Christ's  obedience  could  be  put  over  to  the  believer,  so 
as  to  become  his,  I  might  object,  secondly,  that  on  this  ground 
all  believers  must  be  equally  holy,  and  perfectly  holy,  —  as  holy 
as  the  Saviour ;  since,  by  the  supposition,  each  and  all  of  them 
are  put  in  possession  of  the  Saviour's  holiness. 

But  some  will  say,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  obedience  of  Christ 
which  is  put  over  to  the  believer  In  justification,  but  the  legal 
merits  the  desert  of  liis  obedience.    To  this  we  object. 

1.  That  the  desert  of  moral  character  like  character  itself,  is 
strictly  personal.  It  cannot  be  passed  over  from  one  to  another. 
We  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  others,  but  not  be- 
cause the  ill  desert  of  their  sins  is  so  made  over  to  us  as  to  be- 
come ours.  We  may  receive  blessings  in  conseqtcence  pf  the 
piety,  the  holiness  of  others,  but  never  because  we  have  come  in 
possession  of  the  legal  merit  or  desert  of  their  holiness.    But,  — 

2.  Suppose  the  legal  merit  of  Christ's  obedience  could  be  so 
made  over  to  believers  as  to  become  theirs;  it  would ToUow 
from  this  statement  that  the  believer  merits  heaven,  as  really  as 
Christ  does.  He  goes  there,  not  of  grace,  but  on  the  ground  of 
his  imputed  merits. 

3.  It  would  follow  also,  on  this  ground,  that  the  rewards  of 
heaven  ought  to  be  equal  to  all.  They  are  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  being  unequal.  The  saints  in  heaven  differ,  in 
this  respect,  as  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory. 
Each  is  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  But  if  the  rewards 
of  heaven  are  grounded  entirely  on  the  merits  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence, so  put  over  to  the  believer  as  to  become  his,  then,  as  these 
merits  are  equal  to  all,  it  would  seem  that  the  rewards  of  all 
must  be  equal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  idea  of  justification  by 
the  imputed  obedience  of  Christ,  or  the  imputed  merits  of  his 
obedience.  It  is  a  cotnfort  to  know  that  this  idea  has  come  to 
us,  not  from  the  Bible,  but  the  schools,  ^he  Bible  has  nothing 
to  say  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  jus- 
tification. It  refers,  indeed,  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  but 
righteousness  and  obedience  are  words  of  different  import,  both 
in  the  original  Scriptures,  and  in  our  own  version.  Christ  is 
called  by   the  prophets,  "Jehovah  our  righteousness ;^^  but 
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never  Jehovah  our  obedieiyje.  As  the  obedience  of  Christ  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  his  atonement,  but  was  only  an  essential  prep- 
aration for  it,  so  it  furnishes  no  part  of  the  ground  of  the  sin- 
ner's justification.  "Being  justified  by  his  bloody  we  shall  be 
^ved  from  wrath  through  him."  Rom.  v.  9.  "  In  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  .  bhodj  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
According  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."     Eph.  i.  7. 

As  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  sinner's 
justification,  so  faith  in  him  is  the  cardinal  condition  of  it  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life."  John  iii.  36. 
"  Being  justified  bt/  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  though  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Rom.  v.  3.  The  reasons  why  faith  is  made 
the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation  were  briefly  stated  in 
my  last  Lecture,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Apostles  Paul 
and  James,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  justification;  but  it 
will  aj^ear,  on  examination,  tha,t  this  is  merely  apparent.  Paul 
insists  that  dinners  are  "justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law ;  "  while  James  asserts  that  they  "  are  justified  by  works, 
and  not  by  faith  only."     Rom.  iii.  28  ;  James  ii.  24. 

Paul  is  here  reasoning  against  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who 
substituted  worts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  in  place  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  as  a  ground  of  justification.  Hence,  he  was  led  to 
say,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  without  works ;  i.  e.  without 
their  going  to  constitute  any  part  of  the  ground  of  our  justifica- 
tion. But  James  was  reasoning  against  Antimonians,  who  in- 
sisted that  where  there  was  faith,  good  works  were  unnecessary. 
This  led  him  to  say  that  such  a  faith  was  dead  and  worthless, 
and  could  never  be  accepted  as  the  condition  of  salvation. 
Against  a  faith  such  as  this,  Paul  would  have  insisted  as  strenu- 
ously as  James ;  while  against  works,  in  the  sense  that  Paul 
abjured  them,  James  would  have  insisted  as  strenuously  a?  Paul. 
It  is  only  necessary  tomnderstand  the  two  apostles,  —  to  consid- 
er the  circumstances  imder  which  they  wrote,  and  the  different 
errors  al  which  they  aimed,  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  no  real 
discrepancy  between  them. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  believers  are  justified 
absolutely  or  conditionally ,  in  the  present  life ;  —  whether,  on 
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believing,  their  salvation  is  made  sure  to  them,  without  any 
further  conditions  on  their  part ;  or  whether  it  is  still  suspended 
on  conditions  to  be  performed.  On  this  question,  we  submit 
the  following  remarks  :  — 

1.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  fiiU  and  final  justification  of  believ- 
ers is  suspended  on  the  condition  of  their  perseverance.  "  If 
any  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered.''  John  xv.  6.  "  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him."  Heb.  x.  38.  "  He  that  en- 
dureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  Matt.  x.  22.  *<  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'* 
Rev.  ii.  10.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
by  the  believer ;  if  his  justification  were,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
absolute ;  if  his  salvation  were  made  sure  to  him,  independent 
of  all  conditions,  at  the  moment  of  his  conversion ;  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  any  longer  on  probation.  His  state  of  trial 
would  terminate,  as  soon  as  he  became  a  believer.    But, — 

2.  Although  the  full  and  final  justification  of  the  believer  is 
suspended  on  the  condition  of  his  perseverance,  there  are  prom- 
ises which  make  it  certain  that  he  will  persevere.  These  prom- 
ises are  very  numerous,  and  will  be  given  in  the  following 
Lecture.  Hence,  altliough  there  are  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue.  "  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  Mark  xvi.  16.  "  Whom  he  justi- 
fied, them  he  also  glorified.^    Rom.  viii.  30. 

It  may  be  inquired  further,  whether  the  believer  is  completely 
justified  in  the  present  life  {  or  whether  his  full  and  complete 
justification  is  to  be  realized  only  in  the  heavenly  state.  —  The 
proper  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  maimer  in  which 
it  is  to  be  understood.  The  believer  is  not  delivered  from  all 
the  bitter  consequences  of  sin  in  the  present  life.  These  wiU 
continue  to  follow  him,  and  press  upon  him,  till  he  has  passed 
through  the  gale  of  death,  and  entered  heaven.  Nor  is  he  yet 
fully,  completely  restored  to  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing.  In 
these  respects,  .therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  fully 
justified.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  not  fully  delivered  and  re- 
stored. 

But  with  reference  to  his  liability  to  suflFer  the  proper  penalty 
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of  the  lawy  to  be  banished  heaven,  and  to  perish  forever ;  the 
believer  does  seem  to  be  completely  justified  in  the  present  life. 
He  is  no  longer  exposed  to  suffer  this  dreadful  penalty.  At 
least,  he  is  saved  from  it,  on  condition  of  perseverance ;  and  he 
has  promise  upon  promise  to  encourage  and  assure  him  that  he 
shall  persevere^ 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  has  been  a  dis- 
puted one,  at  different  periods  of  the  church's  history.  It  was 
earnestly  contested  in  the  days  of  Paul.  The  Judaizing  teach- 
ers insisted  upon  circumcision  and  the  works  of  the  law,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  order  to  salvation  ?  "  Ye  must  be  cir- 
cumcized,  and  keep  the  law  of  Mow^es,  or  ye  cannot  be  saved." 
But  in  this  they  interfered  with  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement, 
and  poured  contempt  oh  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  was  this  which 
roused  the  spirit  of  Paul,  and  led  him  to  insist,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  on  justification  by  faith  alone. 

This  doctrine  was  again  contested  in  the  days  of  Luther. 
Tlie  Romanists  had  substituted  the  merits  of  saints,  the  inter- 
cession of  the  virgin,  their  masses,  indulgences,  and  superstitious 
rites,  in  place  of  tlie  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
sinner's  hope.  But  the  strong  hand  of  Luther  swept  all  this 
rubbish  away,  and  brought  back  the  great  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion to  the  standard  of  Paul. 

This  doctrine  is  rejected  now  by  all  those  religionists  who 
deny  the  kindred  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  are  resting  upon  their  own  works,  moral  or  ceremonial,  as 
the  foundation  of  their  hope. 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is 
one  of  vital,  essential  importance.  It  contains  within  itself  the 
very  marrow  of  the  gospeL  It  is,  what  Luther  described  it, 
doctrina  stcmtis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice.  ^^  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  if  men 
turn  away  from  this,  and  refuse  to  build  upon  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  theip  hopes,  they  may  build  where  else  they  please ;  it  is 
all  sand. 
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PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  I  propose,  — 

I.  To  explain  it. 

II.  To  prove  it.    And, 

III.  To  answer  some  of  the  more  common  objections  which  are 
urgpd  against  it. 

This  doctrine  does  not  imply  that  believers  have  received  any- 
thing in  regeneration  which  they  cannot  lose ;  or  that  they  are 
so  kept  that  it  is  natural^  impossible  for  them  to  fall  away  and 
perish.  No  person  has  any  more  religion  than  he  has  in  exer- 
cise ;  and  if  Christians  persevere  in  holiness,  they  must  do  it 
actively  and  freely. 

Nor  does  the  doctrine  before  us  imply  that  believers,  in  this 
world,  are  kept  free  from  sin.  They  may  and  they  do  fiaJl  into 
sin ;  but  they  rise  again.  They  never  so  relapse  as  not  to  be 
restored,  on  repentance,  to  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing. 

The  certainty  that  the  believer  will  be  restored  does  not,  how- 
ever, rest  in  himself.  It  does  not  lie  in  this,  that  he  has  some- 
thing good  within  him  which  he  cannot  lose ;  or  that  his  holy 
purposes  are  so  strong  that  they  cannot  be  broken ;  or  that  he 
has  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  he  cannot  £Etll 
away.  The  certainty  that  the  believer  will  so  persevere  as  not 
finally  to  perish  rests  entirely  on  the  veYoaled  purpose  VLudpronir 
ise  of  God.  If  Ood  has  not  made  it  certain,  by  promise,  that 
his  people  shall  not  fSeill  finally  away,  then  they  have  no  security, 
and  no  reasonable  ground  of  hope. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  every  other  of  a  like*  nature,  the 

Divine  purpose  and  promise  are  entirely  consistent  with  human 

freedom,  and  even  go  to  secure  it.    While  it  is  certain,  from  the 

promise  of  Ood,  that  true  believers  dhall  be  kept,  and  while  they 

69 
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are  kept,  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation ; 
they  go  on  in  their  Christian  course  freely,  voluntarily,  and 
under  the  influence  of  appropriate  motives. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  view,  it  is  just  as  pertinent,  and  as 
nec€f^sary,  to  use  motives  with  Christians  to  induce  them  to  per- 
severe, as  though  God  had  given  them  no  promise  on  the  subject. 
Indeed,  the  promises  he  has  given  were  furnished  chiefly  for  this 
end,  that  they  might  operate  as  motives,  as  encouragements^  to 
his  toiling,  suffering  people,  to  continue  faitliful  unto  death. 
For  the  same  purpose  the  Scriptures-  employ  various  other  mo- 
tives, addressed  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  Christians. 
They  are  exhorted  and  commanded  to  be  steadfast  in  tlie  faitli, 
and  are  told  plainly  and  repeatedly  that  if  they  do  fall  away^ 
their  righteousness  shall  not  save  them,^but  tliey  shall  perish  in 
their  sins.  iSuch  hypothetical  representations  prove  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Christian's  falling  finally  away;  they  prove  the 
darker  of  it,  so  far  as  his  own  str^gth  is  concerned ;  they 
prove  that  he  has  need  of  powerful  motives  to  keep  him  steadfast 
to  the  end.  But  they  come  short  of  proving  that  any  real  Chris- 
tian ever  did  so  fall  into  sin,  and  persist  in  it,  as  finally  to 
perish.  The  declaration  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians:  "Though 
an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed,"  is  far  from  proving 
that  an  angel  from  heaven  ever  did  this  tiling,  or  ever  will. 

The  proof  that,  in  the  sense  explained,  true  believert  in  Christ 
shall  persevere  to  the  end,  is  conclusive  and  abundant.  This  is 
proved, — 

1.  From  the  doctrine  of  election.  True  believers  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  "  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  And  chosen  to  what  ?  Not  that  they  should 
have  some  good  impulses  and  impressions,  and  then  fall  away 
and  perish;  but  they  were  "<!liosen  unto  salvation^  thiH)ugh 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth."  2  Thess.  ii. 
13.  If,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  shall 
stand ;  if  the  Divine  decree  cannot  be  frustrated ;  it  was  certain 
in  eternity,  when  believers  were  elected,  that  they  should  perse- 
vere and  finally  he  saved. 

If  it  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  perhaps  some  are  efiectually 
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called,  or  regenerated,  who  never  were  elected,  I  have  only  to 
answer,  that  Paul  taught  a  different  doctrine.  With  him,  the 
eflFectually  called  and  the  predestinated  are  identical.  "  Whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called."  We  never  read  of 
his  calling  eflfectually  any  others.  Paul  describes  all  true  be- 
lievers (not  a  part  of  them)  as  having  been  "  chosen  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world."    Eph.  i.  4. 

2.  The  perseverance  of  saints  is  secured  in  the  eternal  cove- 
nant of  redemption.  In  this  covenant  all  true  believers  were 
given  to  Chrut,  as  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  and  the  travail  of 
his  soul.  But  our  Saviour  says  expressly :  "  All  that  the  Father 
giveth  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and  liim  that  cometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  vrise  cast  out^    John  vi.  87. 

3.  The  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  involved,  not  only  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  biit  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  cov- 
enant of  grace  is  that  proposed  in  the  gospel,  into  which  the 
believer  enters  when  he  first  commits  his  soul  to  Christ.  The 
grand  condition  of  this  covenant  is  faith^  and  its  great  promise 
is  salvation.  **  He  that  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall 
he  iaved.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  very  terms  of  it,  that  such  a 
covenant  secures  the  final  perseverance  and  salvation  of  all  true 
believers. 

4.  The  perseverance  of  the  saints  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  their  regeneration.  Not,  as  I  have  said,  because  they 
receive  that  in  regeneration  which  it  is  naturally  impossible  for 
them  to  lose,  but  because  it  is  God's  invariable  method,  when 
he  commences  a  great  and  good  work,  to  carry  it  on  to  its  com- 
pletion. He  began  to  create  the  world,  and  he  finished  it.  He 
began  to  create  human  beings,  and  he  did  not  leave  them  half 
formed,  but  finished  what  he  had  undertaken.  Our  Saviour 
undertook  the  painful  work  of  making  atonement  from  sin ;  and 
when  he  expired  on  the  cross  it  was  finished.  So  when  God 
really  commences  the  work  of  salvation  in  any  soul  (and  he 
does  commence  it  in  regeneration)  we  may  expect  that  he  will 
complete  it. 

''  The  work  that  wisdom  nnderUket, 
Eternal  mercy  ne'er  forsakes." 

6.  The  perseverance  of  saints  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
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assurance.  Many  of  those  holj  men,  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  attained,  in  this  life,  to  an  assurance  of  salva 
tion.  This  did  Job.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand,  at  the  latter  day,  upon  the  earth.  And 
though  after  my  skin  worms  shall  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  /  shall  see  God;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself^  ana  not 
another,''^  *  Job.  xix.  25-27.  The  psalmist  had  an  assurance  of  his 
final  salyation^  ^'Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and 
afterward  receive  me  to  glory."  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24.  The  Apostle 
Paul  could  say :  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  sure 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  what  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that 
day."  "Henceforth,  there  is  laid,up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that 
day."  2  Tim.  i.  12 ;  iv.  8.  Paul  further  represents  a  state  of 
assurance  as  attainable  by  all  Christians,  and  exhorts  his  breth- 
ren to  press  onward  and  reach  it.  "  We  desire  that  every  one  of 
you  do  show  the  same  diligence,  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end."  Heb.  vi.  11.  This  doctrine  of  assurance  is 
obviously  based  on  that  of  the  saints'  perseverance.  On  no 
other  ground  can  the  Christian  —  however  high  may  be  his 
state  of  religious  exercise  and  enjoyment,  or  however  long  he 
may  have  contipued  in  it  —  be  sure  that  he  shall  endure  to  the 
end,  and  finally  enter  heaven. 

6.  The  perseverance  of  saints  is  established  by  numerous  and 
various  representations  of  Scripture.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  declarations  of  Scripture  to  this  efiect  "  Whom  he  did 
foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  imi^ 
of  his  Son ;  and  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justi- 
fied, them  he  also  glorified.^^  Rom.  viii.  80.  "  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principdities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Chd  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  ov/r  Lord^  Rom.  viii. 
88.  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  fol- 
low me,  and  /  give  u/nto  them  eternal  life^  and  they  shall  never 

*  For  more  reasons  than  I  have  now  space  to  offer,  I  aooept  oar  oommon  rerslon  of  this 
mportant  passage. 
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perishy  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father, 
which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  is  able  to 
plvck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.^'  John  x.  27.  "  Who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith^  unto  salvation.''^  1  Pet.  i.  5. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  following  promises  of  Scripture. 
"  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  who  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ, ^^ 
Phil.  i.  6.  '^  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  lifeJ^  John  iv.  14. 
"  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  dieJ^ 
John  xi.  26. 

Our  Saviour  informs  us  that  "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons that  need  no  repentance."  Luke  xv.  7.  But  does  not  this 
presuppose  the  certainty  that  tlie  repenting  sinner  will  perscTere 
and  be  saved  ?  Would  heavenly  beings  rejoice  so  much  over 
the  repentance  of  a  sinner  to-day,  if  they  had  no  means  of 
knowing  that  he  would  not  relapse  to-morrow,  become  worse 
than  ever,  and  finally  perish  ? 

The  Apostle  John  assures  us,  that  all  those  pretenders  to  relig- 
ion who  finally  apostatize  and  perish,  never  were  true  Christians. 
"  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  no  doubt  they  would  have  continued  with  us;  but 
they  went  out,  that  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us."  1  John  ii.  19.  This  passage  not  only  asserts 
the  perseverance  of  all  true  Christians,  but  furnishes  an  answer 
to  all  the  objections  to  this  doctrine  drawn  from  cases  of  alleged 
apostasy.  If  the  cases  referred  to  are  not  cases  of  real  apostasy, 
but  only  of  backsliding,  from  which  the  subjects  are  recovered, 
then  they  furnish  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  before  us.  But  if 
they  are  cases  of  real  apostasy,  in  which  the  subjects  die  and 
perish,  then  they  are  in  the  class  spoken  of  by  John.  "  They 
went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  ofus.^^  They  never  were 
truly  converted  persons. 

Most  of  the  objections,  commonly  urged  against  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints,  are  entirely  obviated  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
planations and  remarks.  As  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  stated, 
and  as  it  is-  commonly  understood  by  those  who  reject  it,  there 
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are  very  serious  objections  to  it,  —  objections  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  removed  ;  but  not  as  stated  and  explained  above. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  human 
freedom;  for  it  carries,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  saints  do  and 
must  persevere  freely.  They  must  be  free  agents,  or  the  doc* 
trine  cannot  be  true. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  motives;  for  it  necessarily  implies  that  there  must  be  mo- 
tives. How  shall  saints  persevere  actively^  voluntarily^  but 
under  the  influence  of  appropriate  motives  ? 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  at  all  inconsistent  with  those  Scriptures 
which  represent  believers  as  liable  to  fall  away,  and  as  in  actual 
danger  of  so  doing ;  for  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  truly, 
insist  that  saints  are  liable  to  fall ;  that  they  are  naturally  able 
to  fall ;  that,  in  themselves,  they  are  in  danger  of  falling ;  and 
that  they  have  no  security,  but  in  the  gracious  promise  of  God. 

The  doctrine,  as  here  explained,  is  clearly  not  of  an  immoral 
tendency.  How  can  the  certainty  that  believers  will  actively 
persevere  in  a  course  of  obedience  and  holiness,  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  munholy  ?  How  can  the  certainty  tliat  they  shall 
be  kept  from  allowed  and  habitual  sin,  tend  to  plunge  them  into 
such  sin  ?  The  self-deceiver  and  hypocrite  may  be  left  to  abuse 
this  doctrine  to  purposes  of  sin ;  but  they  would  soon  discover 
themselves,  and  be  unmasked.  A  real  Christian,  one  who  has 
the  heart  of  a  Christian,  can  do  no  such  thing.  "  How  shall  we, 
who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  '*  Such  an  one  will 
be  melted  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  grace,  and 
will  receive  the  promises  of  God  as  an  encouragement  to  struggle 
on  in  the  Christian  conflict ;  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  and 
prepare  for  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

The  case  of  king  Saul  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  saints'  perseverance.  It  is  insisted  that  he  must  have  been  a 
pious  man'  when  he  came  to  the  kingdom,  since  it  is  said, 
expressly,  that  "  God  gave  him  anotjher  heart"  1  Sam.  x.  9. 
But  is  it  certain  that  this  other  heart  was  a  renewed  h^rt,  a 
holy  heart?  We  think  not.  The  expression  merely  implies 
that,  as  Saul  had  now  been  anointed  king,  G^d  inspired  him  with 
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new  courage,  and  with  other  kingly  qualities,  and  thus  fitted  him, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  exalted  station  to  which  he  was  destined. 

There  is  a  passage  in  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  which  is  sometimes  ad- 
duced to  show  that  Cliristians  actually  have  fallen  'away.  The 
apostle,  speaking  of  certain  apostates  from  the  truth,  says :  "  It 
hath  happened  vnto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb :  The 
dog  is  turned  to  his  vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed 
to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  —  But  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
from*  the  very  comparisons  here  used,  whether  these  apostates 
were  ever  true  Christians.  Such  Christians  are  never  compared, 
by  the  sacred  writers,  to  a  healthy  dog^  or  a  washed  sow.  The 
language  used  rather  indicates  (what  was  undoubtedly  true) 
that  the  persons  referred  to  were  never  more  than  mere  pretend- 
ers to  religion,  who  went  out  from  among  the  people  of  God, 
because  they  were  not  of  tliem. 

The  doctrine  we  have  considered  is  of  high  importance  every 
way ;  —  but  more  especially  as  it  constitutes  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  connected  doctrines  (usually  called  the  doctrines  of  grace) 
which  reaches  from  eternity  to  eternity;  from  the  sovereign 
election  of  tlie  believer  before  the  world  began,  to  his  final  glpri- 
fication  in  heaven.  "  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  tlie  image  of  his  son  ;  and  whom 
he  did  predesthiate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glori- 
fied." Here,  at  the  end  of  the  golden  chain,  hang  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints.:  ^'  Whom  hb  justifibd,  them  he  also  glori- 
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LECTURE  XLYH. 

CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION. 

I  PROPOSE,  in  tlie  following  Lecture,  — 

I.  To  describe  Christian  perfection.     And, 

II.  To  inquire  whether  any  of  our  fallen  race  ever  have  been, 
or  are  likely  to  be,  perfect,  in  the  present  life. 

Some  pretenders  to  perfection  speak  of  an  imputed  perfection. 
They  are  perfect,  not  in  their  own  righteousness,  but  in  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  By  an  act  of  faith,  they 
become  so  united  to  Christ,  that  all  his  righteousness  is  put  over 
to  them,  and  becomes  theirs.  Consequently,  they  are  perfectly 
righteous,  —  as  righteous  as  the  Saviour. 

It  is  objection  enough  to  this  theory  of  perfection,  that  it 
involves  an  absolute  impossibility.  This  supposed  transfer  of 
moral  character,  —  this  putting  over  of  Christ's  righteousness 
to  the^believer,  so  as  to  become  his,  is  what  never  was,  and  never 
can  be  done.  Moral  character  —  as  I  have  had  occasion  repeat- 
edly to  observe  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  —  is  not  trans- 
ferable property.  It  belongs  to  its  possessor,  and  to  him  alone, 
and  can  never  become  tire  character  of  any  other  being. 

Some  ground  their  claim  to  perfection  on  the  fact  that  the 
moral  law  is  no  longer  in  force,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
believer.  The  Divine  law,  they  say,  has  been  annulled  iinder 
the  present  dispensation,  and  the  milder  and  less  rigorous  requi- 
sitions of  the  gospel  have  taken  its  place.  These  milder  requi- 
sitions the  perfectionist,  of  which  wa  now  speak,  professes  to 
fulfil,  and  not  the  strict  demands  of  the  law. 

To  this  theory  it  is  suflScient  to  reply,  that  the  moral  law  has 
not  been  superseded  or  annulled,  but  is  in  full  force  now  through- 
out the  universe.  The  Saviour  came  to  vindicate  and  honor  the 
law,  but  not  to  annul  it.    The  dispensation  of  mercy  is  based 
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upon  it,  but  does  not  supersede  or  abate  one  iota  of  its  claims. 
Men  may  frame  for  themselves  some  other  standard  of  character, 
if  they  please,  and  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  call  this  course  of 
lifi?  perfection ;  but  the  Bible  knows  nought  of  such  perfection. 
It  is  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Some  persons  profess  to  obey  the  law,  as  at  present  enacted, 
but  not  the  Adamic  law.  They  think  themselves  perfect,  but 
not  in  the  sense  that  Adam  was  before  the  fall.  But  I  see  no 
ground  for  the  distinction  here  insisted  on.  The  Divine  law,  as 
to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  it,  is  immutable.  It  has  under- 
gone no  change,  from  the  creation  to  the  present  hour.  We  are 
required  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength, 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  and  Adam,  in  his  best  estate, 
could  do  no  more. 

Some  claim  to  be  perfect,  but  not  sinlessly  perfect.  They 
refrain  from  known  acts  of  sin,  but  do  not  profess  to  be  free 
from  mistakes  and  errors,  and  consequent  transgressions.  They 
may  be  chargeable  with  sins,  but  they  are  not  knotan  sins ;  they 
are  not  conscious  of  them. 

Supposing  these  persons  to  be  as  good  as  they  think  they  are, 
I  see  no  propriety  in  calling  them  perfect,  except  as  this  term 
may  be  applied  to  all  sincere,  upright  conscientious  Christians. 
Such  Christians  do  not  allow  themselves  in  sin.  They  do  not 
commit  wilful  transgressions.  They  may  pass  hours  and  days, 
and  not  be  conscious  of  breaking  any  Divine  command.  Still, 
they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  perfect,  nor  can  the  term  per- 
fection, in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  be  applied  to  them.  A 
perfection,  not  sinless,  is  properly  no  perfe(5tion.  At  least,  it  is 
not  the  perfection  about  which  we  now  inquire. 

To  be  perfect,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  perfectly  to 
obey  the  Divine  law.  It  is  to  love  God,  with  all  our  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ; 
and  to  exemplify  this  love,  in  all  appropriate  outward  action. 
It  is  to  serve  God,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  capacities  and 
powers.  It  is  to  glorify  him,  perfectly,  in  our  bodies,  and  in  our 
spirits,  which  are  his.  In  short,  it  is  to  be,  in  our  measure,  like 
God.  It  is  to  bear  his  image  perfectly.  It  is  to  be  as  truly 
sinless,  as  the  Supreme  Being. 
60 
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But  have  any  of  our  fallen  race  pver  attained,  on  earth,  to 
such  perfection  as  this  ?  Or  is  it  likely  that  they  ever  will  ?  We 
certainly  ought  to  be  perfect.  We  have  all  tlie  requisite  natural 
ability  to  be  perfect.  God  requires  us  to  be  perfect ;  and  has 
made  ample  provision,  in  his  word,  for  the  attainment  of  that 
perfection  which  he  enjoins ;  so  tliat  we  are  truly  culpable,  and 
without  excuse,  for  all  our  moral  imperfections.  Still,  the. 
question  oi  fact  remains,  —  and  it  is  entirely  one  of  fact:  Is 
there  amy  perfection  in  the  present  life^  —  such  perfection,  we 
mean,  as  that  above  described  ?  Has  there  ever  been^  or  is  there 
likely  to  be,  any  such  perfection  here  ? 

1.  In  proof  of  the  affirmative  of  these  questions,  the  testimony 
of  individuals  to  their  own  perfection  is  sometimes  adduced. 
But  this  is  not  satisfactory,  because  persons  often  judge  of  them- 
selves too  favorably.  They  think  of  themselves  more  highl)^ 
than  they  ought  to  think.  The  young  man  in  the  gospel  thought 
that  he  had  kept  all  the  commandments  from  his  youth ;  where- 
as, in  their  proper  spiritual  import,  he  had  kept  none  of  tliem. 
There  were  some  in  the  church  at  Laodicea  who  thought  that 
they  were  "rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  in  need  of 
nothing;"  &ut  our  Saviour  told  them  that  they  were  "wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  Rev.  iii.  17. 
In  the  year  1763,  some  hundreds,  in  the  Methodist  society  in 
London,  professed  to  bo  "  perfected  in  love^"  But  Mr.  Wesley 
says  that  many  among  them  "  were  manifestly  wanting  in  the 
fruit."  Some,  he  tells  us,  are  "  wanting  in  long-suflfering  and 
Christian  resignation;"  "some  are  wanting  in  gentleness;" 
some  "  in  goodness ; "  some  "  in  fidelity  and  godly  sincerity ; " 
some  "  in  meekness  and  quietness  of  spirit ; "  some  "  in  temper- 
ance." * 

2.  The  testimony  of  individuals  to  the  perfection  of  others  is- 
also  adduced ;  but  this,  too,  is  of  little  weight.  We  cannot  look 
into  the  hearts  one  of  another.  Partial  friends  may  discover  no 
blemishes  in  our  characters,  and  may  call  us  perfect,  when  Grod 
sees,  and  perhaps  we  ourselves  may  see,  that  we  are  chargeable 
with  great  imperfections. 

8.  But  we  are  exhorted  and  commanded  to  be  perfect,  —  a 

*  See  Christian  Per/hctifm,  pp.  111-114. 
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proof  that  perfection  is  at  least  attainable,  if  liot  actually 
attained.  We  admit  that  perfection  is  metaphysically  attain- 
able. We  ought  to  be  perfect.  But  are  we  so  ?  God  justly 
requires  perfection  of  us.  He  can  consistently  require  no  less. 
But  do  we  yield  to  these  requirements  ?  Do  we  become  perfect 
beings  ?    This  is  the  question,  —  a  plain,  simple  question  of  fact. 

4.  A  like  argument  has  been  drawn  from  the  meanSy  the  prO" 
visions  oi  the  gospel.  These,  it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  are  ample 
and  abundant, —  sufficient  to  lead  all  those,  who  avail  themselves 
of  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  away  from  every  sin. 
But  who  does  avail  himself  of  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  ?  ' 
Does  any  one  ?  Here  again,  as  before,  we  have  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  fact. 

5.  An  appeal  is  coi^dently  made,  in  proof  of  perfection,  to 
the  promises  of  Scripture.  God  has  promised^  it  is  said,  to  de- 
liver his  children,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  from  all  their  sins, 
and  to  make  them  perfect  in  the  present  life.  But  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  promises  that  have  been  adddced,  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  case.  I  cannot  go  into  an  exam- 
ination of  these  various  promises  here.  They  may  all  be  classed, 
as  their  connection  will  show,  under  the  four  following  heads : 
Those  which  relate  to  the  state  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return 
from  Babylon ;  or  to  the  state  of  tlie  church,  in  general,  under 
the  gospel  dispensation  ;  or  to  the  state  of  the  church  and  world 
during  the  millennium ;  or  to  the  heavenly  state.*  The  passages 
which  fall  into  the  two  first  of  these  classes  cannot  be  regarded, 
by  any  one,  as  promising  a  sinless  perfection.  No  one  can 
think  that  the  Jews  were  without  sin,  after  their  return  from 
Babylon ;  or  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  church,  in  general, 
under  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  fourth  class  of  passages, — 
those  which  may  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  heavenly  state, 
—  without  doubt,  promise  a  sinless  perfection  ;  but  then  that  is 
not  in  the  present  world.  The  only  promises,  therefore,  about 
which  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  are  those  falling  into 
the  third  class,  —  relating  to  the  millennium.    These  are  replete 

*  As  •pedmens  of  Uie  lint  olasf,  tee  Dent.  xxx.  1-0;  Jer.  1. 17-20;  Ezek.  xxxrl.  2i-26 
and  xxxvii.  23.  Of  the  seoond  olaM»  Jer.  xuci  31-94;  Ueb.  vUi.  «-13.  Of  the  third  oIm*, 
Is.  xi.  6-0;  Zeoh.  xir.  20;  Bev.  xx.  4.  Of  the  fourth  oUm,  Matt.  i.  21;  Ps.  cxxx.  8;  1 
TheiB.  T.  24. 
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with  the  boldest  imagery,  and  are  expressed  in  the  strong  and 
glowing  language  of  the  prophets.  They  indicate  that  the 
coming  day  of  the  church's  prosperity  will  be  one  o( pre-eminent^ 
but  not  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  perfect  holiness.  There  will  be 
wickedness  on  the  earth,  but  it  will  be  overcome,  put  down, 
restrained.  There  will  be  wolves,  and  leopards,  and  lions,  and 
bears,  and  asps,  and  cockatrices ;  but  they  will  be  comparatively 
harmless.  They  will  have  lost  their  power  to  waste  and  destroy 
the  church.  See  Is.  xi.  6-9.  Men  will  be  born  in  sin,  in  the 
millennium,  as  they  now  are ;  but  they  will  be  early  and  gener- 
ally converted.  They  will  possess  great  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  holiness,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  may  be  said 
to  be  revived  in  the  earth.  Rev.  xx.  4.  But  even  the  martyrs 
were  not  without  their  imperfections.  In  short,  this  world, 
during  the  millennium,  will  still  be  earth,  and  not  heaven ;  a 
state  of  imperfection  and  trial,  and  not  one  of  confirmed  and 
unspotted  holiness.  On  any  other  supposition,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  that  great  and  terrible  defection  which  is  to  take 
place  at  tlie  close  of  the  millennium,  when  the  nations  are  to  ^ 
gathered  together,  in  opposition  to  the  church,  in  number  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea  ?    Rev.  xx.  8. 

6.  Not  only  the  promises  of  Scripture,  but  its  declarations^ 
have  been  adduced,  in  proof  of  perfection  in  the  present  life. 
But  a  slight  attention  to  these  passages  will  show  that  they  fail 
of  establishing  the  »point  in  question.  Some  of  them  merely 
prove  that  Christians  should  be  perfect ;  not  that  they  are  so. 
(See  1  John  ii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  Tit.  ii.  11, 12.)  Other  Scrip- 
tures, if  they  prove  anything,  prove  too  much.  They  are  spoken 
with  reference  to  all  true  Christians,  and  as  much  prove  that  all 
are  perfect,  as  that  any  are.  (See  Rom.  viii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ; 
1  John  iv.  16, 17.)  A  single  passage  has  been  adduced,  in  which 
Paul  is  thought  to  speak  of  himself,  and  certain  of  his  bretliren, 
as  perfect.  "  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus 
minded."  PhU.  iii.  15.  But  that  a  sinless  perfection  is  not 
here  intended,  is  evident  from  the  connection  in  which  the  pas- 
sage stands.  It  directly  follows  a  sentence,  in  which  the  apostle 
expressly  disclaims  sucli  perfection.  "Not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect j  but  I  follow  after. 
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.  .  .  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Other  declarations  of  Scripture 
have  been  quoted,  whose  application  may  not  be  limited  to  the 
present  life.  They  may,  and  probably  do,  refer  ultimately  to 
tlie  heavenly  state,  where  the  children  of  God  will  be  entirely 
and  forever  free  from  sin.  (See  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph.  iv.  11-14,  and 
V.  25-27.) 

7.  But  it  is  said  that  we  often  hear  inspired  men  praying  for 
perfection  in  the  present  life,  —  for  their  own  perfection  and 
that  of  others.  And  do  we  not  often  hear  them  praying  for 
other  things,  —  praying  in  faith,  and  receiving  answers,  —  when 
the  precise  things  for  which  they  prayed  were  not  bestowed? 
Thus  our  Saviour  prayed,  with  submission,  for  the  removal  of 
his  cup  of  suffering;  and  Paul  prayed  for  the  removal  of  his 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  He  also  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  all  Israel ; 
and  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  Thessalonians.  "The 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  ^  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (See  Rom.  x.  1;  1 
Thess.  V.  23.)  Yet  all  Israel  were  not  saved ;  nor  were  the 
Thessalonians  immediately  and  entirely  sanctified:  for  in  his 
next  epistle  to  them,  Paul  speaks  of  some  "  who  walk  disorderly ^ 
working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies."  2  Thess.  iii.  11.  In 
short,  it  is  no  proof  of  perfection  in  the  present  life  that  Chris- 
tians may  properly  desire  such  a  state,  and  may  humbly  and 
submissively  express  their  desires  in  prayer. 

8.  It  is  said,  finally,  that  certain  individuals  have  actually 
attained  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification  in  the  present  world. 
Noah  was  "  a  just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generations."  Gen. 
vi.  9.  Job  was  ^^  perfect  and  upright,  one  that  feared  God  and 
eschewed  eVil."  Job  i.  1.  Peter  was  ^^ filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Act  ii.  4.  Barnabas  *'  was  a 
good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith  J^  Acts  xi. 
24.  But  when  we  look  at  the  subsequent  character  of  these 
pious  men,  we  see  that  the  perfection  ascribed  to  them  was  only 
comparative^  not  entire.  Certainly  they  were  not  sinless.  Long 
after  Noah  was  called  perfect,  we  find  him  drunken  in  his  tent, 
and  his  nakedness  exposed  to  the  view  of  his  children.     Not- 
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withstanding  the  perfection  ascribed  to  Job,  we  hear  him  saying: 
" Behold,  I  am  vile  ! ''  "I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  Job.  xl.  4 ;  xlii.  6.  Years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  dissembled  to  such  a  degree,  through  fear  of  the  Jews, 
that  Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face;  because  he  was  to  be 
blamed ;^^  and  "  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dis- 
simulation." Gal.  ii.  11-13.  But  it  is  insisted  that  Paul  and 
John,  if  no  others,  were  perfect  men.  Yet  they  both  disclaim  it, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms.  ^^Not  as  tliough  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect.  But  I  follow  after ^^^  Ac. 
Phil.  iii.  12.  "  If,"  says  Jolm,  "  we  say  we  have  no  sin,'  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is^not  in  us."     1  John  i.  8. 

I  have  thus  noticed  the  principal  arguments,  in  proof  of  per- 
fection in  the  present  life ;  and,  to  my  own  mind,  they  are  insuf- 
ficient. They  leave  the  doctrine  unsustained.  And  here  I 
might,  with  propriety,  leave  the  subject :  for  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  not  proved,  it  has  no  valid  claim  upon  the  faith  of 
Christians. 

But  such  is  the  interest  and  importance  «f  the  subject,  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  leave  it  here.  I  proceed  thepefore  to  show,  by 
a  variety  of  considerations,  that  there  is  no  proper,  sinless  per- 
fection in  the  present  world.     And, — 

1.  I  urge  against  the  doctrine  in  question  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  church,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  In  tlie  church  of  Israel,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  pre" 
tenders  to  a  sinless  perfection.  Their  perpetual  atonements  and 
purifications  all  carried  with  them  the  idea  that  they  were  un- 
clean; and  the  universal  impression,  during  the  first  four 
thousand  years  of  the  church's  history,  seems  to  have  been  this : 
"  There  is  no  man  living  that  sinneth  not,"  "  Who  can  say,  I 
have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?  " 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  the 
great  revival  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  if  ever,  we  might 
expect  entire  freedom  from  sin,  we  find  "  murmuring,"  and  im- 
perfections among  the  disciples.  We  find  repeated  mention  of 
errors  and  faults,  even  among  the  inspired  apostles ;  and  we  hear 
thepi  disclaiming,  as  before  remarked,  all  pretence  of  having 
arrived  to  a  sinless  perfection.. 
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In  the  ages  succeeding  the  apostles,  we  discoyer  no  perfection, 
and  no  pretenders  to  it,  except  among  the  wildest  fanatics. 
The  sentiment  of  the  ancient  church  was  well  expressed,  in  the 
following  adage  of  Jerome :  "  The  only  perfection  of  men  is  to 
know  themselves  imperfect." 

The  doctrine  of  perfection  was  taught  bj  Pelagius  and  his 
followers,  and  has  been  held  by  individuals  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  Some  of  the  saints,  it  is  thought,  have  been  even  more 
than  perfect,  —  leaving  a  surplus  of  merit  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

In  short,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  perfection 
has  scarcely  had  a  respectable  advocate,  until  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wesley.  And  even  he  did  not  inculcate  a  sinless  perfection. 
"  The  most  perfect,*'  says  he, "  have  continual  need  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  even  for  their  actual  transgressions;  and  may  say  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  brethren.  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes.^^ 

2.  The  mode  in  which  perfection  is  said,  by  its  modern  advo- 
cates, to  be  attained,  seems  to  me  unscriptural  and  absurd.  It 
is  attained,  they  tell  us,  instantaneously.  The  individual  reaches 
it  at  a  bound.  Whereas  the  Scriptures  represent  sanctification 
as  a  progressive  ^ork.  The  Christian  grmos  in  grace.  "  First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.*'  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shines  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."     Prov.  iv.  18. 

Christian  sanctification  is  moreover  represented  by  its  advo- 
cates as  conditioned,  like  justification,  upon  faith.  The  two 
doctrines,  sanctification  and  justification,  are  placed  on  much 
the  same  footing ;  and  faith  is  made  the  condition  of  the  one  as 
much  as  of  the  other.  But  to  this  mode  of  sanctification  there  are 
insuperable  objections.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  Wee- 
ness  or  analogy  between  sanctification  and  justification  as  is  here 
supposed.  So  far  from  this,  there  are  scarcely  any  two  points 
connected  with  our  salvation  which  are  more  unlike.  For 
example.;  justification  is  a  sovereign  act  of  Ghd,  forgiving  and 
accepting  the  penitent  believing  soul.  But  sanctification  is  a 
part  of  the  official  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purifying  the  soul 
from  sin,  and  preparing  it  for  heaven.    In  justification,  Qod 
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does  that  for  us  which  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves,  which  we  are 
not  required  to  do,  which  we  are  forbidden  to  attempt.  But  in 
sanctification,  we  are  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  active  doing  of 
that,  which  is  within  the  scope  of  our  natural  ability  and  of  God's 
requirements,  but  which,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  our  hearts, 
we  never  perform ^  without  Divine  aid.  Of  justification,  we  are 
tlie  passive  recipients;  while  of  sanctification,  we  are,  under 
God,  the  vnlling  agents^  —  God  "working  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do,"  while  we  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  As,  in  justification,  we  have  ourselves  nothing  to 
do,  so  motives  are  never  addressed  to  us  with  respect  to  this  ob- 
ject ;  but  sanctification,  from  first  to  last,  is  carried  on  through 
the  instrumentality  of  motives,  set  home  and  made  effectual  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Justification,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  penalty 
of  the  Divine  law,  is  instantaneous  and  perfect ;  but  sanctifica- 
tion is  gradual  and  partial,  commenced  and  going'  forward  in 
this  life,  but  not  completed  till  we  arrive  at  heaven.  In  the 
gospel,  jufelification  is,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  conditioned 
upon  faith.  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  nowhere  in  the  gospel  do 
we  find  sanctification  thus  conditioned  upon  faith.  Faith,  being  a 
holy  exercise,  is  9Lpart  of  sanctification,  and  an  important  part ; 
so  that  the  more  faith  a  person  has,  the  more  he  is  sanctified. 
Faith  also,  by  giving  vividness  and  impression  to  the  truths  of 
revelation,  and  thus  increasing  their  power  over  the  mind,  tends 
greatly  to  promote  our  sanctification.  Still,  faith  is  not  a  condi- 
tion of  s  nctij  cation^  as  it  is  of  justification.  The  subject  is 
never  so  represented  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  would  be  a  serious 
objection  to  them,  if  it  were ;  as  the  idea  involves  a  manifest 
absurdity.  It  is  no  more  or  less  than  this :  "  If  you  will  put 
forth  an  act  of  perfect  faith  (for  imperfect  faith  will  not  answer 
here)  and  so  become  perfect,  you  shall  be  perfect.  And  if  you 
will  continue  in  this  happy  state,  putting  forth  successively  these 
perfect  acts  of  faith,  and  thus  keeping  yourself  perfect ;  you 
shall  continue  perfect."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  such  is  not  the 
scriptural  mode  of  sanctification.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  a 
person  ever  was  sanctified,  or  ever  can  be.  Believers  are  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth,  and  by  the  accompanying  power  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  The  work  is  commenced  in  regeneration,  it  is  car- 
ried forward  here  on  earth,  but  is  not  completed  till  the  «oul 
arrives  at  heaven. 

8.  I  urge  further  against  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  that  the 
Christian  life  on  earth  is  represented  as  a  state  of  warfa/re.  Nor 
is  this  a  paere  outward  conflict  against  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  the  seductions  of  Satan.  Nor  is  it  a  conflict  against 
untoward  propensities  and  habits  merely,  —  things  which,  in 
themselves,  are  not  morally  evil.  The  warfare  of  the  Christian, 
in  its  interior,  deeper  elements,  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  all 
this.  It  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  contest  against  sin.  The 
Apostle  Paul  has  described  it,  in  a  single  sentence :  "  The  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh;  and 
these  two  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do 
the  things  that  ye  would."  Gal.  v.  17.  What  the  apostle  here 
means  by  the  term^^e^A  is  very  obvious.  It  is  that  which  is 
carnal^  and  opposed  to  the  Spirit;  which  prevents  the  Christian 
from  fulfilling  his  holy,  spiritual  desires,  and  accomplishing  the 
good  that  that  he  would.  In  short,  the  term  flesh  here,  as  in 
most  other  places  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  includes  the  idea  of 
sin ;  and  the  warfare  of  the  Christian,  in  its  most  important  fear 
tures,  is  a  struggle  against  remaining,  indwelling  sin.  Of  course, 
then,  he  is  not  free  from  sin.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  gain  his  last 
victory  over  it  till  his  probation  on  earth  is  finished,  and  he 
enters  heaven. 

4.  Another  argument  against  perfection  is  drawn  from  those 
chastisements  to  which  the  Christian  her^  is  continually  subject. 
The  afflictions  of  God's  people  in  the  present  world  are  to  be 
regarded,  —  not  as  penal,  exemplary  judgments,  such  as  some- 
times overtake  the  wicked,  —  but  rather  as  the  corrections  of  a 
Father's  rod,  the  kind  and  merciful  visitations  of  his  hand. 
But  why  does  God  correct  his  people  ?  Why  does  he  visit  them, 
in  this  life,  with  so  many  chastisements  ?  These  inquiries  he 
has  himself  answered.  "  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and 
walk  not  in  my  judgments ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep 
not  commandments ;  then  will  I  visit  their  transgressions  with 
a  rod,  %pd  their  iniquity  with  stripes."  Ps.  Ixxxix.  80-32.  If 
the  children  of  God  wore  perfectly  good  children,  if  they  never 
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violated  his  laws,  or  incurred  his  displeasure ;  why  should  tliey 
be  chastised  at  all  ?  Why  should  the  rod  be  laid  upon  them^ 
and  they  be  caused  to  Weed  and  to  smart  under  it  ?  No  kind 
earthly  parent  would  treat  perfectly  good  children  after  tliis 
manner,  —  inflicting  the  rod  when  they  had  committed  no 
offence.  Grod  does  not  thus  treat  his  perfec.tly  good  children,  in 
the  other  world.  Nor  would  he  chastise  his  children  here,  if 
they  were  not  chargeable  with  remaining  sin.  And  as  their 
afSictions  terminate  only  with  their  breath,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  their  sins  and  sorrows  come  to  an  end  together. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  perfection  in  this  life  is  contradicted  by 
many  Scriptures.  The  Psalmist  says :  "  I  have  seen  an  end  of 
all  perfection."  Why?  "Thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad."  Two  remarkable  and*  most  instructive  paragraphs  to 
be  brought  together.  Ps.  cxix.  96.  Solomon  says  :  **.  There  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not."  1  Kings  viii.  46.  And  as  though 
this  were  not  enough,  he  adds :  "  There  is  not  a  jtist  man  upon 
earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not."  Ecc.  vii.  20.  He  even 
interrogates  further,  and  says :  "  Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my 
heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ? "  Implying  strongly  that  no 
one  can  say  this.  Prov.  xx.  9.  The  Apostle  James,  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  brethi*en,  says  :  "  In  many  things,  we  offend  all^^^ 
or  we  all  oflFend.  James  iii.  2.  The  Apostle  John  says :  "  If 
we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us."  1  John  i.  8.  Our  Saviour  directs  his  disciples  to 
pray  daily,  as  long  as  they  live,  "  Forgive  us  bur  trespasses ; "  — 
implying  that  so  long  as  they  live,  they  will  have  trespasses  to  be 
forgiven.     It  may  be  added,  — 

6.  The  more  closely  Christians  walk  with  God  on  the  earth, 
the  more  experience  they  have  in  religion,  and  the  more  deeply 
they  become  acquainted  with  their  own  hearts,  the  more  sensible 
tliey  are  of  their  own  unworthiness.  It  was  when  Job  was  fa- 
vored with  the  clearest  manifestations  of  God,  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  awe  and  love,  that  he  said :  "  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  Job  xlii.  6.  It  was  when  Isaiah 
was  caught  up,  as  it  were,  into  heaven,  and  had  the  brightest 
visions  of  cejestial  glory,  that  he  exclaimed^  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I 
am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips."     Is.  vi.  5. 
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Augustine  could  not  have  written  his  Confessions,  nor  Bunyan 
his  Holy  War,  nor  could  President  Edwards  have  used  the 
strong  language  in  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  his  sinfulness 
the  first  week  after  his  conversion,  nor  the  first  year.  The  deep 
knowledge  which  these  holy  men  gained  of  their  own  corrup- 
tions was  the  result  of  much  trial,  experience,  examination,  and 
watchfulness.  As  they  grew  in  grace  from  year  to  year,  and 
made  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  they  grew  in  humility  and 
penitence,  and  in  deep  and  affecting  views  of  their  own  un- 
worthiness.  And  so  it  is  with  every  other  growing  Christian. 
His  confidence  in  himself  diminishes,  in  proportion  as  his  spirit- 
ual attainments  increase.  As  he  learns  more  of  the  extent  and 
purity  of  God's  law,  and  sees  more  ^clearly  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellency of  holiness,  he  feels  mofe  deeply  the  defilement  and  the 
guilt  of  sin.  H&  finds  new  sources  of  evil  opening  in  his  heart, 
and  points  of  duty  before  unobserved  demand  attention.  And 
thus,  while  he  is  really  improving  in  all  goodness,  he  seems  to 
himself  often  to  be  deteriorating.  He  finds  himself  at  a  vast 
and  seemingly  increasing  distance  from  that  mark  of  perfection 
at  which  he  aims. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  here  said,  I  must  regard  those 
claims  to  perfection,  which  are  sometimes  made  by  Christians 
at  this  day,  —  perhaps  by  young,  inexperienced  Christians, — 
as  a  delusion.  Nor  do  I  think  the  delusion  a  harmless  one. 
Its  influence,  in  many  ways,  will  be  injurious. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  lead  those  who  embrace  it  to  lower 
down  the  claims  of  the  Divine  law.  The  law  will  receive  such 
modifications  at  their  hands,  that  they  can  easily  bring  them- 
selves up  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  measure  of  its  requisi- 
tions. It  will  be  so  accommodated  to  the  present  infirmities  and 
imperfections  of  men,  that  it  will  be  no  difiicult  matter  for  them 
to  yield  a  constant  and  perfect  obedience.  But  then,  how  will 
such  a  modified  law  operate,  in  producing  in  the' minds  of  Chris- 
tians, that  deep  sense  of  deficiency  and  unworthiness,  and  those 
feelings  of  humility  and  self-abasement,  in  which  Christian  piety 
so  essentially  consists?  And  what  will  it  be  worth,  as  an  in- 
strument of  conviction  to  the  impenitent  sinner  ?  How  shall  sin- 
ners of  the  more  respectable  class  be  made  to  see,  that  they  fal 
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much  short  of  the  claims  of  such  a  law,  or  are  in  any  great 
danger  from  its  condemning  power  ? 

Another  tendency  of  the  delusion  of  which  we  speak  is,  to 
selfriffhteousriess,  censoriotisness,  and  spiritual  pride.  Those 
who  think  themselves  perfect  will,  of  course,  tliink  themselves 
much  better  than  others,  and  will  look  down  upon  their  imper- 
fect brethren  with  an  eye  of  pity,  it  may  be  of  censure  or  of 
scorn.  This  spiritual  pride  is,  perhaps,  the  most  insinuating 
and  deceitful  of  all  our  sins.  It  glides  insensibly  into  the  heart, 
and  when  once  there,  it  is  not  easy  of  detection  or  expulsion. 
It  is  a  sin  against  Which  all  Christians  have  need  to  be  watchful, 
and  to  which  those  Christians  who  think  themselves  perfect,  are 
peculiarly  exposed. 

A  connection  has  been  obserx^d,  often,  between  a  fancied  per- 
fection, and  mldjfcmaticalj  enthusiastic  notions:  So  it  was  with 
the  ancient  perfectionists.  They  were  all  of  them  fanatics  of 
the  wildest  stamp.  And  so  it  was  among  the  early  followers  of 
Mr.  Wesley.  Soon  after  the  doctrine  of  perfection  began  to 
spread  in  Ll^ndon,  Mr.  Wesley  tells  us  that  '^  enthusiasm  broke 
in.  Two  or  three  began  to  take  their  own  imaginations  for  im- 
pressions from  God,  and  thence  to  suppose  that  tliey  should 
never  die.  The  same  persons,  with  a  few  more,  ran  into  other 
extravagances,  fancying  that  they  could  not  be  tempted ;  that 
they  should  feel  no  more  pain ;  and  that  they  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  of  discerning  of  spirits.  At  my  return  among 
them,  some  stood  reproved,  but  others  had  got  beyond  instruc- 
tion."* 

Those  who  fall  into  the  delusion  of  which  we  speak,  are  often 
led  to  undervalue  Christian  ordinances  and  religious  means. 
The  Sabbath,  the  house  of  God,  sacraments,  and  set  times  of 
prayer  may  be  needful  for  those  who  are  struggling  under  the 
bonds  of  sin ;  but  what  necessity  have  the  perfect  for  any  of 
these  things  ?  Every  day  is  to  them  a  Sabbath,  and  every  place 
a  temple,  and  every  breath  as  tlie  incense  of  heaven.  For 
persons  in  this  state,  ordinances  are  low  and  carnal  things. 

Still  another  hurtful  influence  of  this  delusion  is,  it  will  be 
likely  to  hinder  the  growth  of  Christians^  and  stap  their  progress 

*  Plain  AccomUt  &o.,  p.  76. 
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in  the  Divine  life.  Persons  will  not  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  who  fMnk  that  they  are  already  filled.  They  will 
not  give  all  diligence  to  Tnake  ther  calling  and  election  sure, 
when  to  them  it  is  made  sure  already.  They  will  be  likely  to 
rest  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  and  not  make  those 
efforts  to  advance  in  holiness,  to  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  tbel  themselves  impelled. 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  the  views  we  have  presented 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  effort,  and  prevent  those  ad- 
vances in  the  Divine  life  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  all  Christians  to  make.  ^^  If  we  are  never  to  be  perfect  in  the 
present  world,  then  we  will  strive  no  more  after  it.  We  will  re- 
lax exertion,  and  rest  satisfied  with  our  imperfections."  But  this 
language  is  such  as  no  true  Clfristian  will  ever  use.  His  heart 
will  not  permit  him  to  use  it.  Besides,  the  objection  is  one 
which  would  not  be  allowed  the  least  weight  or  influence,  in 
any  similar  case.  Take,  for  example,  perfection  in  knowledge. 
No  one  expects  perfect  knowledge  in  the  present  world.  Learn 
as  much  as  we  may,  we  shall  still  remain  far  short,  not  only  of 
absolute  perfection,  but  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which  we 
aspire.  But  should  this  consideration  be  permitted  to  obstruct 
our  progress  in  knowledge  ?  Should  this  induce  us  to  fold  our 
hands,  and  remain  satisfied  with  our  present  ignorance  ?  No 
more  should  the  certainty  that  we  are  not  to  reach  the  summit 
of  moral  perfection,  —  perfection  in  holiness,  in  the  present  life, 
discourage  our  efforts  to  grow  in  grace.  Both  in  knowledge  and 
holiness,  we  may  yet  have  a  long  way  before  us.  We  may  have 
heights  to  climb  and  difiiculties  to  overcome,  of  which  we,  in  our 
weakness,  have  never  dreamed.  But  let  us  not,  on  this  account, 
be  discouraged  or  despond.  We  have  a  faithful  Leader,  and  an 
all-prevalent  Litercessor.  We  have  a  kind  Father  in  heaven, 
who  watches  over  us,  and  whose  ear  is  ever  opened  to  our  re- 
quests. Let  us,  then,  "  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  and  hope 
unto  the  end."  Let  us  press  onward  in  our  Christian  course, 
and  never  be  discouraged  till  we  lay  down  our  bodies  in  the 
dust  of  death ;  and  then  the  last  sin  will  be  overcome,  the  con- 
flict will  be  ended,  and  our  struggling  souls  will  be  set  at 
liberty. 
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With  a  single  word  of  explanation,  we  close.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  perfection  of  Christians.  God  forbid.  The  more 
nearly  perfect  they  are,  the  better.  But  let  them  not  fancy  them- 
selves perfect  when  they  are  not.  This  is  the  delusion  of  which 
we  complain.  Let  no  one  "  think  of  himself  more  highly  than 
he  ought  to  think,  but  think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath 
dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith." 
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THE  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

The  meaas  of  grace  are  the  motives  or  means  by  which  holy 
or  gracious  affections  are  awakened  in  the  soul. 

Tliere  is  no  inherent  efficacy  in  means  ;  and  yet  it  is  implied 
in  the  very  term,  means^  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  them,  —  a 
constituted  tendency^  towards  tlie  production  of  the  end  in  view ; 
— else  they  would  not  be  means  at  all.  God  has  so  constituted 
the  human  mind,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  means  of  grace,  on 
the  other,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  latter  to  excite 
and  influence  the  former,  —  and  to  influence  it  for  good.  Were 
it  not  so,  there  would  be  no  reason  or  propriety  in  using  means, 
either  for  our  own  benefit  or  that  of  others.  Wliy  make  use  of 
that  for  the  production  of  an  end  which  has  no  tendency  to  pro- 
mote that  end  ?  Why  should  God  reqube  or  expect  us  to  do 
a  thing  so  utterly  unreasonable  ? 

We  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  strongly  susceptible  to  motive 
influences,  good  and  bad.  In  other  words,  we  are  constituted 
with  various  and  powerful  principles  ofactiony  to  which  motives 
good  and  bad  may  be  addressed.  Tims  there  are  the  appetites 
and  natural  affections.  There  are  the  understanding  and  con- 
science. There  is  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  of  happiness. 
There  are  the  emotions  of  sympathy,  of  hope,  and  of  fear.  Tims 
constituted,  the  worst  man  in  the  world  is  susceptible  to  good 
motive  influences ;  else  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  using 
with  him  the  motives  of  the  gospel.  And  the  best  man  in  the 
world  is  susceptible  to  bad  motive  influences ;  else  it  would  iiot 
be  possible  for  a  good  man  to  be  tempted,  or  in  fact  to  have  any 
proper  probation. 

I  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  tliat 
although  there  is  no  inherent  efficacy  in  the  means  of  grace, 
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yet  they  have  a  strong  constituted  tendency  to  move  the  mind 
and  heart,  and  sanctify  the  soul.  In  putting  these  means  into 
our  hands,  and  directing  us  to  use  them,  God  has  given  us  an 
admirably  appointed  and  adapted  inslrvment  for  accomplishing 
the  end  in  view.  He  has  given  us,  not  an  edgeless,  pointless 
weapon,  but  a  shi^rp  two-edged  sword,  which  is  able,  through 
God,  to  prick  to  the  heart,  and  cut  away  the  strongholds  of 
pride  and  sin. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  say,  not  only  that  the  means  of 
grace  are  adapted  to  excite  holy  aflfections,  but  that  holy  aflFeo- 
tions  are  never  excited^  except  through  their  influence.  Love, 
for  example,  necessarily  implies  an  object  loved,  and  a  motive 
or  reason  for  its  being  loved.  And  so  of  every  other  holy  affec- 
tion. Prom  the  nature  of  the  case,  every  such  affection  must 
have  an  object  and  a  motive.  Wo  sometimes  hear  it  said,  that 
though  God  ordinarily  works  by  means  in  sanctifying  men,  bo 
could,  if  he  pleased,  work  without  them.  But  I  am  far  from 
being  certain  that  this  is  true.  I  very  much  doubt  whether, 
as  we  are  constituted,  God  could  work  without  means,  in  the 
matter  of  converting  and  sanctifying  souls.  How  could  there 
be  love,  repentance,  or  faith,  in  view  of  nothing,  or  with  nothing 
presented  to  awaken,  to  draw  forth,  these  gracious  affections  ? 
The  thing  seems  to  me  impossible. 

Tlie  appointed  means  of  grace,  the  means  of  exciting  gracious 
affections  in  the  soul,  are  the  truth  of  Ood^  and  chiefly  his  re- 
vealed  truth.  "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit/'  —  the  instrument  with 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  operates  in  converting  and  sanctifying 
souls,  —  we  are  expressly  told  "  is  the  word  of  GodJ^  Eph.  vi. 
17.  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  spiritually  begotten 
"  through  the  gospel;  "  and  to  have  been  "  born  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  which  is  the  word  of  GodJ^ 
1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  1  Pet.  i.  23.  Our  Saviour  prayed  for  his  dis- 
ciples, that  they  might  be  "  sanctified  through  the  truthJ*  John 
xvii.  17.  Tiie  truth  of  God,  then,  in  its  instructions,  precepts, 
promises,  and  threatenings ;  in  its  addresses  to  the  understand- 
ings and  consciences  of  men  ;  in  its  appeals  to  their  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  sympathies ;  —  this  constitutes  the  ordinary  means  of 
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grace, — under  the  influence  of  which  the  bouI  is  renewed, 
sanctified,  and  made  meet  for  heaven. 

Persons  use  the  means  of  grace  for  their  own  benefit,  by  read- 
ing and  studying  the  Word  of  God  ;  by  hearing  it  preached ;  by 
listening  to  the  conversation,  and  witnessing  tlie  pious  ex- 
ample of  Ciiristians;  by  meditation,  self-examination,  praise, 
and  prayer.  Persons  use  the  means  of  grace  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  Bible,  and  other  religioA 
books ;  by  preaching  to  tliem  the  gospel ;  by  conversing  with 
them,  and  instructing  them  more  privately  in  the  things  of  re- 
ligion ;  by  praying  with  them  and  for  them ;  and  by  setting 
before  them  a  consistent  Christian  example. 

In  using  means  for  the  benefit  of  others,  much  depends  on  a 
wise  adaptation  of  them.  Christians  may  so  adapt  their  relig- 
ious conversation,  that  it  shall  be  like  ^^  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver  " ;  and  they  may  so  fail  in  this  respect,  that  their  most 
serious  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  shall  be  like  ^^  casting  pearls 
before  the  swine."  It  is  not  enough  for  ministers  to  be  theoreti- 
cally'acquainted  with  the  truth ;  they  must  know  how  rightly  to 
divide  the  word  of  truth.  They  must  be  faithful  and  wise  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  wlio  know  how  to  give  to  every  one  his 
portion  of  meat  in  due  season. 

Much  of  the  wisdom  of  winning  souls  consists  in  the  skill  and 
faithfulness  with  wliich  a  minister  is  able  to  adapt  and  apply  the 
constituted  means  of  ^race.  In  order  to  do  this  with  good  effect, 
a  minister  needs  to  be  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
with  the  laws  and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  He  needs  also 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  charge.  He  must  know,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
week  to  week,  in  what  state  they  are ;  else  how  can  he  so  adapt 
his  instructions  and  warnings  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their 
case? 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  sinners 
to  use  means  for  their  own  conversion  ;  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  directed  so  to  use  them  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  understood. 
If  the  question  be,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  sinners  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  means,  with  impenitent  hearts,  in  the  expecta- 
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tion  that,  after  a  time,  if  thej  persevere,  tbeir  hearts  will  be 
changed ;  I  should  reply,  at  ouce,  that  this  is  not  their  duty. 
How  can.  it  be  ?  According  to  the  supposition,  the  sinner  enters 
Upon  his  course  of  means  in  a  state  of  impenitence.  But  are 
not  all  acts  done  in  impenitence  sinfvi  acts  ?  And  can  it  be  the 
duty  of  a  person,  under  any  circumstances,  to  commit  sin  ? 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  very  terms  involve  a  contradiction,  an 
4>8urdi1y? 

Besides,  the  supposition  before  us  implies  what  is  not  true.  It 
implies  that  the  sinner  has  no  power  —  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
power  —  to  love  Ood  and  do  his  duty ;  and  that  the  best  he  can 
do  is  to  use  means  with  such  a  heart  as  he  has,  and  wait  for  Qod 
to  give  him  a  holy  heart.  Now  all  this  is  unscriptural,  erroneous ; 
and,  not  only  so,  it  is  a  species  of  error  which,  wherever  imbibed, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  disastrous  influence.  It  will  lead  the  sin- 
ner to  defer  present  duty,  and  persist  in  sin,  and  charge  his  con- 
tinued impenitence  upon  God,  and  hope  (without  reason)  tliat 
God  will  one  day  change  his  heart,  and  pi-epare  him  for  heaven. 

Bu't  if  the  question  under  consideration  be,  whether  it  is  the 
duty  of  sinners,  in  view  of  means  and  under  their  influence,  im- 
mediately  to  give  their  hearts  to  God;  the  question,  thus  pre- 
sented, should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  That  there  are 
means  of  grace  is  certain,  —  means  calculated  to  awaken  holy 
affections,  and  without  which  such  affisctions  never  are  awakened ; 
and  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  sinners  —  as  of  every  one  else  who 
is  favored  with  the  means  of  grace — to  attend  upon  them. 
But,  attend  how  ?  Not  sinfully,  but  holily ;  not  witli  wrong 
feelings,  but  with  right.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  sinner 
comes  under  the  influence  of  appropriate  means  it  is  his  duty  to 
yield  to  them.  It  is  his  duty  to  submit,  repent,  and  become  at 
once  a  new  creature.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  sinners  can 
be  said  properly  to  use  the  means  of  grace.  To  attend  upon  such 
means,  and  pertinaciously  resist  them ;  to  listen  to  the  instruo- 
tions  and  motives  of  the  gospel,  and  refuse  or  neglect  to  submit 
to  their  influence ;  this,  surely,  is  not  to  use  means,  but  to  per- 
vert and  abuse  them.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  hundreds 
and  thousands  do  abuse  the  means  of  grace,  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  under  the  miserable  pretence  of  using  them* 
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Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  sinners  cannot  be  said  prop- 
erly to  use  the  means  of  grace,  except  in  yielding  to  them ;  ex- 
cept in  immediately  submitting  and  repenting^under  them.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  not  a  use  of  appointed  means,  but  a 
palpable  abuse  of  them. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  sinners  who  attend  on  the  means  of 
grace,  though  impenitently,  are  not  more  likely  to  be  converted 
than  those  who  neglect  them,  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  are, 
—  at  least,  for  a  time,  until  they  become  hardened  ;.  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  be  persuaded  •  to  do 
anjTthing  else,  who  listens  to  pcfrsiiasive  motives,  than  he  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  listen.  Still,  this  does  not  prove  that  an 
individual  may  be  excused  in  listening  to  the  motives  of  the 
gospel — ^  motives  which  ought  to  subdue  him  at  on^  —  for  a 
year,  or  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  and  still  remain  unaf- 
fected. It  is  his  duty  to  embrace  Christ's  gospel  on  the  spot; 
and  anything  short  of  this  is  continued  rebellion. 

If  it  be  inquired  whether  sinners  may  not  be  exhorted  to 
attend  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  perform  tlie  outward  duties 
of  religion  ;  I  answer,  certainly.  They  are  so  exhorted  in  the 
Bible.  But,  attend  how  ?  Attend  and  resist,  and  wait  to  be  sub- 
dued ?  or  attend  and  yield  at  once  ?  There  is  no  room  for  a 
question  on  tliis  subject.  The  sinner  should  be  directed  to  pray, 
and  to  pray  right ;  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  read  right ;  to 
hear  the  gospel,  and  to  hear  right ;  to  perform  any  and  every  ap- 
propriate  religious  duty,  and  to  perform  it  right.  He  should  be 
exhorted  to  attend  on  the  means  of  grace,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  is  bound  to  yield  to  them  at  once ;  and  that,  if  he  does 
not  yield,  his  attendance  is,  not  a  Vise  of  them,  but  rather  an 
abuse.  With  this  linderstanding,  ministers  need  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  urging  sinners  to  attend  upon  any  appropriate  means,  or 
to  perform  any  external  religious  duties.  And  it  is  better,  often, 
that  sinners  should  be  urged  and  exhorted  in  this  way,  than  that 
they  should  be  plied  with  the  bald,  unexplained  exhortation  to 
repent.  The  exhortation  |x)  repent  not  unfrequently  seems  un- 
intelligible and  intangible;  while  the  direction  to  perform  some 
outward  religious  duty  with  penitent  feeling's^  with  unfeigned 
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sorrow  of  heart  for  sin  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing),  is 
much  better  understood. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  into  the  Bible,  and  see  with  what 
variety  and  freedom  the  sacred  writers  give  directions  to  the  im- 
penitent sinner.  He  must  consider  his  ways ;  he  must  search 
the  Scriptures ;  he  must  ponder  the  path  of  his  feet ;  he  must 
seek  and  knock  and  strive ;  he  must  turn  from  his  evil  ways ;  be 
must  make  to  himself  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit ;  he  must 
repent  and  believe  the  gospel.  ^'  Submit  yourselves,  therefore, 
to  God.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Draw  nigh 
to  Ood,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye 
sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded.  Be  afflicted, 
and  mourn,  and  weep.  Let  your  laughter  be  turned  into  mourn- 
ing and  yoyr  joy  into  heaviness.  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up."  James  iv.  7-10.  In  one  in- 
stance we  find  our  Saviour  directing  an  inquiring  sinner  to  sell 
all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor.  Witl^  examples  such  as 
these  before  him,  the  minister  of  Christ  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  directing  the  anxious  inquirer  to  do  anything  which  he  thinks 
may  tend  to  further  his  salvation ;  understanding  always  that 
whatever  he  does  must  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  right  afiectious, 
and  avoiding,  of  course,  such  forms  of  directions  as  can  be  fol- 
lowed only  in  the  exercise  of  sin. 

Some  have  been  afraid  to  direct  impenitent  persons  to  pray, 
under  the  impression  that  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  sin. 
But  so  "  the  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  sin  " ;  and  the  very 
thotight  of  foolishness  is  sin."  Prov.  xxi.  4 ;  xxiv.  9.  But  is  tin's 
any  reason  why  the  wicked  should  not  plough  or  think  ?  No 
more  is  it  a  reason  why  they  should  not  pray.  The  ploughing 
of  the  wicked  is  sin,  because  it  is  wicked  plougliing,  or  plough- 
ing wickedly ;  and  the  thought  of  tlie  wicked  is  sin,  because  it  is 
thinking  wickedly.  And  so  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  sin, 
because  they  are  wicked  prayers,  ofifered  up  in  selfishness,  pride, 
and  opposition  to  God.  Let  the  wicked  man  plough  (if  he  have 
occasion  thus  to  employ  himself),  and  plough  right  Let  him 
think,  and  think  right.  Let  him  pray  also,  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication,  and  pray  right,  —  with  holy  desires  and  for  holy 
ends.    Whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  whatever  he  does,  let  him 
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do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  then  God  will  accept  him,  and 
bless  him  forever. 

This  subject  of  means  and  unregenerate  doings  was  much  con- 
troverted in  New  England  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago ;  the 
one  party  (holding  to  the  natural  inability  of  the  sinner  to  turn 
to  God  and  do  his  duty)  insisting  that  he  must  be  directed  to 
do  what  he  could  do ;  to  read  and  pray  and  use  moans,  and 
even  go  to  the  Lord's  table,  with  such  a  heart  as  he  had,  in  hope 
that  God  would  give  him  a  better  heart ;  while  the  other  party 
(holding  to  the  natural  ability  and  immediate  obligation  of  the 
the  sinner  to  repent)  insisted  that  he  sliould  be  directed  to  re- 
pent and  believe  the  gospel ;  or  if  other  duties  were  enjoined,  it 
should  be  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  performed 
with  a  holy,  humble,  penitent  heart.  .  This  controversy  has  nearly 
subsided  in  later  years ;  all  evangelical  ministers  acquiescing  in 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  kind  of  direction  is  the  more  consist* 
ent  and  scriptural. 

There  would  have  been  little  difficulty  with  the  subject  at  any 
time,  ha^  it  not  been  unnecessarily  mystified  by  a  false  philoso- 
phy. If  regeneration  is  a  physical  change,  in  which  an  entirely 
passive  subject  is  wrought  over  into  some  other  kind  of  creature ; 
and  if  there  are  means  appointed  tending  in  any  way  to  further 
the  needed  change ;  why  the  most  the  sinner  can  do  is  to  use 
them,  and  wait  the  result.  He  may  be  under  the  necessity  of 
sinning  in  the  use  of  them,  but  then  he  must  sin  if  he  does  not 
use  them ;  and  it  may  be  advisable  that  he  should  sin  in  that 
way  which  will  do  him  the  least  hurt  and  the  most  good.  But 
if  regeneration  is  a  moral,  spiritual  change,  —  the  free,  spon- 
taneous turning  of  the  sinner  unto  God,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  motives  of  the  gospel ;  then,  obviously, 
it  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the  sinner  to  turn  ;  and  for  him  to 
neglect  this  duty  under  pretence  of  doing  something  else  first, 
and  with  a  view  to  prepare  him  to  turn  to  God,  is  only  to  aflFront 
Qod  and  cheat  himself  with  a  vain  excuse.  It  is  to  persist  in  a 
needless  and  inexcusable  impenitence. 
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PRAYER. 

"  Praybr,"  says  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  "  is  the  offering  of 
our  desires  to  Grod,  for  thiugs  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins  and  a  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  mercies."  *• 

A  full,  well-ordered  prayer  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
several  parts ;  as  adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession,  supplicar 
tion,  and  intercession..  These  different  parts  of  prayer  should 
each  and  all  of  them  be  offered  up  with  corresponding  and  ap- 
propriate feelings  of  heart.  Thus,  in  adoration,  which  is  the 
ascribing  to.  God  of  the  perfections  which  belong  to  his  nature 
and  character,  there  should  be  strong  affection,  devotion,  confi- 
dence, reverence,  and  holy  fear.  In  thanksgiving,  there  should 
be  the  pouring  forth  of  holy  gratitude.  In  confession,  tliere 
should  be  deep  penitence  for  sin.  In  supplication,  there  should 
be  a  sense  of  humble,  childlike  dependence  upon  God,  and  an 
earnest  looking  to  him  as  the  source  of  needed  blessuigs.  In 
intercession,  there  should  be  love  to  our  fellow-men,  as  well  as 
to  God,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  their  highest  good. 

In  praying  for  blessings  not  expressly  promised,  we  should 
come  before  God  with  the  most  profound  submission  to  Ms  mil. 
We  may  humbly  ask  for  such  things  as  seem  to  us  desirable ; 
but  where  we  have  no  promise  or  revealed  purpose  on  which  to 
rest  our  faith,  we  must  be  able  to  append  to  our  petitions,  what 
our  blessed  Saviour  did  to  his,  Not  our  urillsy  but  thine  be  done, 

Pryer,  to  be  accepted,  must  be  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
This  implies  two  things :  A  reliance  upon  Christ's  atonement  for 
the  pardoiA)f  our  sins,  and  on  his  intercession  for  the  present- 
ment and  acceptance  of  our  imperfect  worship  before  the  throne 
of  God.    When  tlie  high  priest  in  Israel  went  into  the  most  holy 
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pkce  to  offer  up  incense  before  God,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
people  stood  praying  without,  at  the  time  of  incense,  so^that  their 
prayers  might  ascend  up  perfumed  by  the  incensa  of  tl\e  priest. 
In  like  manner  our  great  High  Priest  perfumes  with  the  incense 
of  his  intercession  the  supplications  of  his  people,  and  thus 
renders  them  acceptable  in  tlie  sight  of  God.  And  to  offer  up 
prayer  in  his  name  implies  an  affectionate  reliance  on  him  for 
this  important  purpose. 

Prayer,  to  be  accepted,  must  be  offered  up  in  faith;  and  the 
question  arises.  What  is  the  prater  of  faith  ?  How  much  is  imr 
plied  in  it  ?  The  importance  of  this  inquiry  demands  that  it  be 
cmisidered  somewhat  at  length.  I  sliall  endeavor  to  show,  first, 
what  is  not  implied  in  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and,  secondly,  what  it 
does  imply. 

The  prayer  of  faith,  then,  does  not  imply  (what  some  have 
supposed)  that  we  are  to  believe,  in  all  cases,  while  praying, 
that  the  very  things  for  which  we  pray  will  be  bestowed.    For, 

1.  There  is  nothing,  in  every  case,  on  which  such  faith  can  be 
reasonably  founded.  In  some  cases  we  have  a  revealed  pur- 
pose of  God,  or  a  Divine  promise,  on  which  to  rest  our  faith, 
that  the  very  things  we  pray  for  will  be  bestowed.  But  not  so  in 
every  case.  Very  often  we  desire  things,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety make  them  subjects  of  prayer,  in  respect  to  the  bestow- 
ment  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  Divine 
pleasure  is.  And  now  if,  in  praying  for  such  tilings,  we  are  to 
believe  assuredly  that  they  will  be  bestowed,  the  question  arises, 
on  what  is  such  faith  to  rest  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  on  wliich 
to  ground  it  ?  A  rational  man  cannot  believe  without  evidence ; 
and  the  evidence  here  is,  by  the  very  supposition,  wanting. 

2.  If  in  all  cases  of  prayer  we  are  to  believe  assuredly  that 
the  YQTj  things  we  pray  for  will  be  bestowed,  then  we  need  never 
pray  with  submission.  We  nee4  never  pray  as  our  Saviour  did, 
'^  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  Indeed,  we  cannot  so 
pray,  because  we  are  to  be  assured  that  our  wills  will  be  done. 
Our  desires  toill  be  gratified,  and  our  prayers  heard. 

3.  It  is  conclusive  against  that  notion  of  the  prajrer  of  faith 
which  we  are  now  considering,  that  holy,  inspired  men  have  often 
prayed,  and  prayed  in  faith,  for  things  which  have  not  been  be- 
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stowed.  Our  Saviour  prayed  for  his  folloTrers,  that  they  might 
be  kepi  from  evil  while  in  the  world,  and  that  they  all  might  be 
one^  as  he  was  one  with  the  Patiier.  John  xvii.  15,  21.  He 
prayed  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  of  suffering  might  be 
taken  from  him*  He  prayed  on  the  cross  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  murderers.  Stephen,  too,  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers.  And  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  the  murderers  of  Christ 
and  of  Stephen  were  all  of  them  forgiven. 

Paul  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  Israelites.  "My  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved." 
Bom.  X.  1.  He  prayed  also  for  the  perfection  of  Christians  in 
the  present  life,  —  that  "  the  God  of  peace-would  sanctify  them 
wholly;  and  that  their  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  might  be 
preserved  blameless,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  1 
Thess.  V.  23-  Epaphras  prayed  "  fervently  "  for  the  Colossians, 
that  they  might  "  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
Christ."  Col.  iv.  12.  Paul  besought  the  Lord  earnestly  and 
repeatedly,  and  ii>  such  a  way  as  to  gain  an  answer,  for  tlie  re- 
moval of  his  "  thorn  in  the  flesh ; "  but  yet  the  thorn  was  not 
removed.    2  Cor.  xii.  8. 

In  all  these  cases  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  individuals 
spoken  of  prayed  in  faith,  and  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  Grod. 
And  yet  they  did  not  pray  believing  assuredly,  and  on  suflBcient 
grounds,  that  the  things  prayed  for  would  be  bestowed,  because 
tiiey  were  not  bestowed. 

4.  Our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  for  that  which 
they  had  no  reason  to  expect  would  be  bestowed,  certainly 
not  in  their  day,  if  ever.  "  Tliy  will  be  done  on  earth  a$  it  is  in 
heaven.''^  "  Le^d  us  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from 
eviV^  Thus  prayed  the  disciples,  at  the  direction  of  Christ, 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  And  yet  the  will  of  (Jod 
has  never  been  done  on  this  eacth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  will  be.  Neither  have  Christians 
who  have  offered  up  tliis  prayer  and  presented  it  in  faith,  been 
afterwards  kept  from  all  temptation  and  delivered  from  all  evil. 

5.  Tliat  notion  of  tlie  prayer  of  faith  wliich  we  are  considering, 
if  true,  would  be  a  most  undesirable  truth.  Considering  what 
men  and  women  are  here  on  earth,  even  in  their  best  estate,  it^ 
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would  not  be  safe,  either  for  them  or  for  the  world,  that  they 
should  always  have  thfeir  desires  gratified  and  their  prayers  an- 
swered in  the  bestowment  of  their  immediate  requests.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  entrust  them  with  the  power  of  obtaining,  under 
all  circumstances,  just  what  they  were  pleased  to  ask.  This  would 
be  committing  to  short-sighted,  imperfect  men  a  power  which 
they  are  not  competent,  in  the  best  manner,  to  exercise.  It 
would  be  virtually  taking  the  disposals  of  Providence  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  falli- 
ble men. 

6.  I  object  once  more  to  this  notion  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  that 
it  involves  manifest  contradictions  and  impossibilities.  For  Chris- 
tians, in  their  weakness,  are  not  unfrequently  heard  praying  one 
against  anotlier.  They  pray,  and  pray  in  '/aith,  for  opposite 
things.  My  good  Baptist  brother,  in  time  of  revival,  prays  ear- 
nestly and  in  faith  that  all  the  converts  may  go  into  the  water, 
and  join  his  church.  My  Congregational  brother  prays  as  ear- 
nestly that  a  full  share  of  them  may  come  to  him.  And  how 
shall  both,  under  such  circumstances,  be  gratified  ?  How  can 
both  receive  the  very  things  for  which  they  pray  ? 

Perhaps  it  will*  be  said  that  such  cases  can  never  happen,  since 
the  same  Spirit  which  gives  the  requisite  faith  will  show  the 
subjects  of  it  what  they  are,  and  are  not^  to  ask  of  God.  But 
this  supposes  a  constant  succession  of  new  revelations  from  the 
Spirit,  and  of  course,  that  the  age  of  revelation  is  not  yet  past, 
neither  is  the  volume  of  revelation  as  yet  complete,  a  supposition 
which  few  sober  people  will  be  inclined  to  adopt. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  are  often  quoted  to  sustain  that 
notion  of  the  prayer  of  faith  which  has  been  considered,  but  when 
properly  interpreted  they  fail  to  do  it  Some  of  the  passages  refer- 
red to  merely  hold  out  strong  encouragement  to  prayer,*  while 
others  relate  to  the  faith  and  the  age  of  miracles,  with  which,  of 
course,  we  have  nothing  to  do.f  I  know  of  no  passage  of  Scripture 
which,  soberly  interpreted,  will  warrant  the  Christian  in  believing, 
in  every  case,  when  he  prays  for  such  things  as  seem  to  him  desir- 
able, that  the  vepy  things  for  which  he  prays  will  be  bestowed. 

*  As  specimens  of  this  class  see  Matt.  vii.  11,  and  xvlll.  10;   Luke  yd.  13;   John  zt.  7,  and 
xvi.23;  lJohnlU.22. 
t  Consalt  Matt.  zvll.  20,  and  zSd.  22;  Mark  zi.  24;  John  zir.  13;  James  v.  16. 
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♦ 

But  if  the  prayer  of  faith  is  not  that  which  we  have  consictered, 
what  is  it  ?  What  is  the  faith  which  we  wight  to  exercise  when 
we  stand  praying  before  God,  and  without  which  our  payers  can- 
not be  accepted  ?  I  answer,  we  "  must  believe  that  God  is,  and 
that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him.  We 
must  believe  that  God  is  with  us  —  near  to  us  —  nearer  than  any 
of  the  objects  of  sense  around  us ;  that  he  hears  and  considers 
all  our  supplications,  and  that  our  prayers  have  influence  with 
him,  —  all  the  influence  which  they  ought  to  have  or  which  we 
could,  on  the  whole,  desire.  We  are  to  believe  that  we  have  great 
encouragement  to  pray,  and  that  when  we  pray  in  a  proper  spirit 
and  manner  God  will,  if  it  be  possible  —  if  he  can  do  it  in  consist- 
ency with  his  holy  purposes  and  our  highest  good  —  he  will  bestow 
what  we  request.  And  if,  in  any  case,  he  cannot  grant  what  we 
Immediately  request,  we  are  to  believe  that  he  will  give  us  some- 
thing fr^^er, —  something  which,  if  we  understood  the  case  as 
fully  as  he  does,  we  should  the  rather  desire.  We  are  to  believe 
that,  in  every  case,  his  will  will  be  done  if  ours  is  not,  and  this 
is  what  we,  on  the  whole,  prefer.  In  short,  the  prayer  of  faith 
implies  that  we  believe,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  m 
the  duty  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  that  prayer  is  the  more 
efficacious  in  'proportion  to  the  humility,  fervency,  and  general 
propriety  with  which  it  is  oflered  up  before  God. 

But  this  brings  us  to  another  inquiry,  viz.,  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  We  are  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  that  "  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  muchy^  and  we  have  numerous  examples  on  sacred 
record  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Witness  Abraham  praying"  for 
Sodom,  and  Jacob  wrestling  and  prevailing  with  God,  and  Moses 
interceding  in  repeated  instances  for  his  guilty  people. 

By  the  efficacy  of  prayer  we  understand,  its  tendency  or  infi^ 
ence  to  procure  blessings  from  God,  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  bestowed.  The  ground  of  its  efficacy  seems  to  be  this :  It 
furnishes  reasons  for  the  bestowment  of  blessings  which  other- 
wise would  not  exist.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  entreaties  of  a 
child  have  influence  with  a  tender  parent.  They  furnish  reasons 
which  have  weight  in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  and  which  oug-ht 
to  have  weight  with  him.     It  is  often  proj)er  for  the  parent  to 
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bestow  ferors  oji  being  asked,  which  he  could  not  have  properly 
bestowed  without  being  asked.  It  is  often  proper  for  a  govern- 
ment to  grant  favors  in  answer  to  a  respectful  petition,  which 
wQuld  not  have  been  granted  had  no  petition  been  presented* 
And  so  the  prayers  of  God's  people  prevail  with  him.  They 
furnish  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  bestowment  of  blessings 
which  without  prayer  could  never  have  been  bestowed.  Thus 
the  intercessions  of  Moses  furnished  a  reason  why  God  should 
spare  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  prayer  of  Elijah  furnished 
a  reason,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed,  why  God 
slK)uld  send  rain  upon  a  guilty  people.  And  the  prayers  of 
Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  fVirnished  a  reason  why  God  should  humble 
the  pride  of  the  King  of  Assyria  and  turn  him  back  again  to  his 
own  land. 

With  this  explanation  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  infidel  objections  which  are  commonly  urged  against 
the  duty  of  prayer* 

Prayer  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  perfections' oi  God.  "Will  not  God  do  right,  —  do  what 
is  fit  and  proper  to  be  done,  whether  his  people  pray  or  not  ? 
Why,  then,  should  they  pray  "  ?  Undoubtedly  God  will  do  what 
is  proper  and  right  whether  his  people  pray  or  not,  but  then,  it 
may  be  proper  for  him  to  do  many  things  if  they  pray,  which  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  do  if  they  did  not  pray.  Their 
prayers,  in  connection  with  other  things,  go  to  constitute  the 
reasons  on  which  the  propriety  of  his  dispensations  is  based. 
God  would  hdve  done  right  if  Elijah  had  not  prayed  for  rain,  but 
he  might  not  have  given  rain  ;  and  it  might  not  have  been  proper 
that  he  shoiild.  And  so  of  every  other  case.  If  the  prayers  of 
Christians  go  to  make  up  the  reasons  on  which  the  propriety  of 
the  Divine  dispensatix>ns  is  founded,  then  the  efficacy  of  their 
prayers  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  unvarjring  rectitude  of 
these  dispensations^  ^ 

Again,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  duty  of  prayer  is  quite 
superseded,  —  is  rendered  unecessary  and  even  nugatory,  by  the 
omniscience  of  God.  "  Does  not  God  know  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  him  ?  Is  he  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
our  necessities  and  wants  ?    Of  what  use  or  propriety^  tben^  is 
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prayer"  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of 
prayer  to  inform  God  of  what  before  he  did  not  know.  If  this 
were  its  object  it  would,  indeed,  be  superseded  by  the  Divine 
omniscience.  But  God  delights  in  the  communion  of  his  crea- 
tures. He  is  pleased  to  have  them  come  before  him,  and  aflfec^ 
tionately  and  confidingly  express  to  him  their  wants.  The 
knowledge  which  a  kind  father  may  have  of  the  necessities  of 
his  children  docs  not  render  it  improper  that  they  should  ask 
for  needed  favors,  or  make  it  improper  for  him  to  require  them 
to  ask.  He  may  even  withhold  favors  which  he  is  sure  that  they 
need,  simply  because  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  ask  for  them.  And 
if  an  earthly  parent  may  with  propriety  do  this,  why  not  our 
heavenly  Parent  ?  He  does  indeed  know  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  him,  still  it  may  be  proper  that  we  should 
ask.  Our  asking  may  furnish  a  reason,  which  otherwise  would 
not  exist;  why  the  blessings  we  stand  in  need' of  should  be  be- 
stowed. Hence,  if  we  refuse  or  neglect  to  ask,  he  may,  notwitli- 
standing  his  knowledge  of  our  necessities,  —  he  may  properly 
withhold  these  blessings  from  us.  ' 

It  has  been  further  insisted  that  the  unchangeableness  of  God 
is  inconsistent  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  ^^  He  is  of  one  mind 
and  none  can  turn  him,  aud  whatsoever  his  soul  desireth,  even 
that  he  doeth.  What,  then,  can  your  prayers  do  ?  And  what 
ground  for  ascribing  to  them  the  least  possible  efficacy  "  ?  But 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  unphangeableness  of  God  ? 
That  he  is  unchangeable  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  be  influenced 
by  good  and  sufficient  reasons  ?  Then  he  is  unchangeably  imper- 
fect ;  for,  if  perfect,  he  must  be  influenced  by  such  reasons.  God 
is  unchangeable  in  his  nature.  He  is  unchangeable  in  all  his 
natural  and  moral  perfections.  He  is  unchangeably  disposed  to 
be  influenced  by  just  reasons,  and  to  do  la  every  instance  what 
is  right.  If  then  the  prayers  of  his  people,  in  connection  with 
other  things,  go  to  make  up  the  reasons  on  which  the  propriety 
of  his  dispensations  is  founded,  his  unchangeableness  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  rather  implies  it.  li  he  is 
unchangeably  perfect,  he  must  be  unchangeably  a  hearer  of 
prayer.  He  must  be  unchangeably  disposed  to  give  to  the 
prayers  of  his  people  all  the  weight  and  the  influence  which  they 
(1.  '^rve. 
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It  has  been  further  objected  that  the  eflScacy  of  prayer  is  incon. 
sistent  with  the  Divine  purposes.  "  K  everytliing  is  immutably 
fixed  in  the  purpose  of  God  ;  if  he  has  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,  tlien  what  room  for  the  eflScacy  of  prayer  "  ?  But 
has  not  God  foreordained  means  as  well  as  ends,  —  the  reasons 
oC  events,  as  well  as  Ae  events  themselves  ?  Did  not  God  fore- 
ordain the  prayer  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  the  giving  of  rain  in  an- 
swer to  his  prayer  ?  Did  not  God  know,  from  all  eternity,  just 
how  Elijah  would  pray,  and  just  what  weight  and  influence  ought 
to  be  given  to  his  prayer  ;  and,  in  view  of  all  this,  did  he  not 
determine  the  answer  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  the  purpose  of  God, 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  eflScacy  of  the  prophet's  prayer, 
went  jrather  to  settle  and  determine  its  eflScacy.  The  prophet 
must  pray,  and  his  prayer  must  have  its  due  influence  with  God, 
and  the  gift  of  rain  must  come  in  consequence.  Each  of  these 
things  was  fixed  and  settled  in  the  purpose  of  God,  as  much  as 
either  of  them,  and  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  had  all  the  eflScacy 
at  the  time,  which  it  could  have  had  had  there  been  no  eternal 
purpose  respecting  it. 

These  several  objections  to  prayer,  though  plausible  in  appear- 
ance, have  really  very  little  weight.  Tliey  are  the  excuses  of 
men  who  are  averse  to  prayer,  and  who  do  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge.  With  those  who  love  God  and  love  to  hold 
communion  with  him,  they  will  have  no  influence, —  less  than 
none.  Such  men  rejoice  in  the  privilege  ,of  prayer.  Instead  of 
searching  for  excuses  to  keep  them  from  tlft  throne  of  grace,  they 
fly  to  it  with  an  irresistible  earnestness,  and  pour  their  requests 
into  the  ear  of  Heaven  assured  that  their  prayer  shall  qot  be  in 
vain. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  it  is  proper  to  pray  for 
things  which  God  has  revealed  his  purpose  to  bestow.  But  the 
Scriptures  have  decided  this  question  for  us.  We  there  hear 
inspired  men,  in  repeated  instances,  oflFering  up  just  such  prayers 
as  these.  This  did  David,  when  he  sat  down  before  the  Lord  to 
commune  with  him  of  his  great  goodness.  "  Therefore,  now  0 
Lord,  let  the  thing  that  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  thy  servant 
and  concerning  his  house,  be  established,  and  do  as  thou  hast 
saidJ^    1  Ohron.  xvii.  23.    This  did  Daniel,  when  he  took  en- 
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couragement  from  the  revealed  purposes  of  God  to  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  his  people.  Dan.  ix.  2,  3.  And  so  it  is  with 
Christians  now.  We  know  the  purpose  of  God,  that  the  earth 
shall  one  day  be  filled  with  his  glory  ;  we  hope  the  fulfilment  of 
this  gracious  purpose  is  near  ;  and  this  consideration  has  aroused  ^ 
the  Christian  world  to  unwonted  prayers  and  efforts  to  hasten  the 
introduction  of  millennial  glory.  , 

A  deeper  question  than  the  foregoing  has  sometimes  been  ask* 
ed,  viz.,  whether  it  is  proper,  under  any  circumstances,  to  pray 
for  what  we  know  God  has  not  purposed  to  grant.  In  answer"  to 
this  question  I  may  say,  that  it  is  not  right  to  pray  for  impossible 
things  ;  or  for  prohibited  things ;  or  for  things  which  cannot  be 
bestowed  without  breaking  in  upon  the  regular  course  of  provi- 
dence. Miiticles  are  out  of  the  question  with  us  at  this  day. 
Nor  do  I  think  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  pray  for  what  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  God  to  grant  And  yet,  I  would  not  say  that 
there  can  be  no  such  cases.  A  thing  is  very  desirable  in  itself^ 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  see)  desirable  on  the  whole.  It  involves 
no  impossibility,  nor  any  interruption  of  the  regular  course  of 
providence,  nor  is  prayer  for  it  prohibited,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  committed  the  sin  unto  death.  It  can  be  done,  if  God 
pleases ;  and  it  seems  to  us  greatly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done.  Now  wh*  is  there  to  hinder  us  from  pouring  out  our 
desires,  humbly,  subm^sively^  before  God  in  prayer,  even  though 
we  may  have  no  re*on  to  think  that  it  has  entered  into  the 
great  plan  of  God  to  bestow  the  blessing  for  which  we  ask  ? 

It  may  be^said  tliat  such  prayers  can  do  no  good.  But  this  is 
not  certain.  They  may  benefit  the  suppliant.  And  they  may 
benefit  others.  They  may  secure  gracious  answers,  although  the 
precise  thing  prayed  for  is  uot  bestowed.  It  may  be  further 
added,  that  we  have  examples  of  such  prayer  in  the  Bible.  When 
our  Saviour  prayed  that  the  cup  of  suflFering  might  pass  from 
him,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  the  Divine  purpose  that  he 
should  drink  it.  So  when  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers  on  the  cross,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  regarded  them  all 
as  in  the  number  of  God's  elect. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  grand  object  of 
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prajer  has  been  often  mistaken.  Some  tell  us  that  the  object  of 
praying  for  blessings  is  not  to  have  influence  with  God  in  pro- 
curing them,  but  rather  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  suppliant 
for  their  reception  in  case  they  are  bestowed.  But  on  this  ground 
why  should  we  pray  for  blessings  to  be  bestowed^  upon  others  ?  * 
And  why  pray,  as  we  often  do,  for  blessings  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture, which  are  expected  to  descend  upon  coming  generations  ? 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  leading  object  of  prayer  is,  by  a 
reflex  influence,  to  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the  suppliant,  to  pro- 
mote his  humility,  his  sense  of  dependence,  his  faith  and  love. 
And  without  doubt  tliis  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  benejks  of 
prayer.  But  that  it  is  not  its  leading  object  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and  from  all  that  is  said  of  it  in  the  Bible. 
Who  believes  that  the  great  object  of  Elijah  in  praying  for  rain 
was,  not  to  procure  rain,  but  to  promote  his  own  personal  piety 
and  growth  in  grace. 

The  prime  object  of  prayer  is  very  obvious  and  very  simple, — 
80  simile  that  a  mere  child  can  understand  it.  It  is  like  Jacob  to 
have  power  with  Ood.  It  is  to  mave^  to  ir^uence  the  Divine 
Being  to  bestow  needed  blessings ;  and  we  have  the  satis&ction 
of  knowings  if  we  pray  aright,  that  our  prayers  do  have  influ- 
ence — all  the  influence  to  which  they  are  entitled^  all  that  we 
could,  on  the  whole»  desire.  We  know,  too,  that  the  more  humr 
ble,  fervent,  and  persevering  we  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  influr 
ence  of  our  prayers.  How  much  reason,  than,  have  we  to  abound 
in  this  delightful  duty  ?  How  much  reasoa  to  remember  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  apostle^  and  '^  pray  always,  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  "  ? 
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DEATH. 

Dbath  is,  or  should  be,  a  subject  of  universal  and  absorbing 
interest.  We  see  others  die,  and  we  know  that  this  great  change 
is  soon  to  pass  upon  ourselves.  We  shall  close  our  connection 
with  sublunary  things,  lose  all  visible  life  and  motion,  and  be- 
come to  the  eye  of  sense  as  though  we  had  never  been.  But  is 
death  to  be  the  end  of  us  ?  Is  it  (what  it  has  sometimes  been 
denominated)  an  eternal  sleep?  Or  have  we  a  soul,  which  is  to 
survive  the  body  and  live  in  another  state  ? 

Some  have  argued  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  inde-^ 
structible  nature^  alleging  that  it  must  exist  forever.  But  I  can 
see  no  force  in  this^argument.  We  know  not  but  the  souls  of 
brutes  are  as  indestructible  in  their  nature  as  our  own,  and  yet 
no  one  supposes  them  immortal.  God  gave  existence  to  the  hu- 
man soul,  and,  without  doubt,  he  can  destroy  that  existence  if 
he  pleases.  Indeed,  were  he^^to  withdraw  his  supporting  hand, 
we  should,  in  all  probability,  sink  to  our  original  nothing.  The 
future  existence  of  the  soul,  like  all  other  created  things,  hangs 
suspended  on  the  will  of  God  ;  and  all  sound  arguments  to  prove 
its  immortality  must  be  regarded  as  but  so  many  indications  of 
the  Divine  pleasure.  Of  this  description  are  various  arguments 
drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  as 

1.  The  cmalogy  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  body  is 
not  annihilated  at  death.  Not  a  particle  of  matter  is  ever  anni- 
hilated. But  if  death  does  not  destroy  the  substance  of  the 
body,  how  can  it  be  supposed  to  destroy  the  soul  ? 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  has  prevailed,  per- 
haps, among  cdl  nations^  evincing  that  this  is  somehow  a  natural 
sentiment,  and  that  there  must  be  a*  foundation  for  it  in  truth. 

3.  The  natural  and  universal  sense  of  accountability  is  an  in-  * 
dication  of  the  soul's  immortality.    This  sense  of  accountable- 
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ness  points  us  forward  to  a  future  reckonings  to  a  day  of  account j 
and,  of  course,  to  a  state  of  conscious  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

4.  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  unlimited  improvement  clearly 
indicates  that  opportunities  for  improvement  are  to  be  furnished 
for  it  beyond  those  which  exist  in  the  present  life.  To  my  own 
mind  the  limitless  capacities  of  the  soul  as  clearly  indicate  that 
it  was  made  for  eternity,  as  the  particular  structure  and  organs 
of  the  different  kinds  of  animals  indicate  that  some  of  them  were 
made  to  eat  flesh,  and  otliers  grass ;  that  some  were  made  to  fly 
in  the  air,  and  some  to  swim  in  the  water,  and  some  to  walk 
upon  the  earth.  The  structure  of  the  animal  shows  what  it  was 
made  for,  and  so  the  structure  and  capacities  of  the  human  soul 
show  that  it  must  have  been  made  for  eternity. 

6.  From  the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  this  life  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  to  be  another  lifCy 
where  the  seeming  disorders  of  the  present  will  be  rectified,  and 
where  every  one  will  receive  according  to  that  he  bath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments — briefly,  nakedly  stated  — 
which  are  commonly  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature  in  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  these  are  all  merged  and 
swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  clearer,  brighter  light  of  Divine 
revelation.  In  his  word  Ood  has  told  us,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  the  soul  is  to  exist  forever,  and  this  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
believer.  We  have  no  need  to  quotQ  passages  in  proof  of  this 
point.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  assumed  everywhere  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  unquestion- 
.able  of  all  the  teachmgs  of  the  Book  of  Ood. 

Some,  who  believe  in  a  future  state,  regard  death  as  a  tempo^ 
rary  sleep  of  the  soul, — a  temporary  cessation  of  rational,  con- 
scious existence.  They  appose  that  the  entire  man  rests  in  the 
grave  until  the  resurrection,  when  his  conscious  existence  will 
be  renewed.  As  this  opinion  has  been  commonly  based  on  the 
maierialUy  of  the  human  soul,  in  considering  it,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  — 

1.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  not  material.  Of  this  we  may  be 
certain  from  its  properties.  We  know  nothing  about  either 
matter  or  mind,  except  from  their  properties ;  but  the  entirely 
64    . 
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different  propeiiiea  whioh  tbej  exhibit  olearlj  indicate  that  thej 
are,  in  nature,  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  Does  matter 
think  and  reason,  feel  and  act  ?  Does  it  form  plans,  and  draw 
conclusions ;  remember  the  past,  anticipate  tlie  future,  and 
send  abroad  its  soaring  conceptions  throi)gh  immensity  and  eter- 
nity ?  On  the  contrary  has  mind,  like  matter,  solidity  and  ex- 
tension  ?  Is  it  capable  of  being  divided,  separated  into  parts  ? 
Has  it  length,  breadth,  shape,  and  thickness  ?  Is  it  a  compounded 
substance,  like  the  body,  and  capable  of  being  resolved  into  its 
elementary  ingredients  ?  Questions  such  as  these  require  no 
answer.  The  bare  propounding  of  them  is  enough  to  conviaee 
any  one  that  between  the  acknowledged  properties  of  matter  and 
mind  there  is  an  utter  dissimilarity.  Tbckre  is  no  likeness  ox 
approximation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Since,  then,  we  know 
nothing  either  of  matter  or  mind  but  trota  their  properties,  and 
since  the  properties  of  each  are  so  totally  dififorent,  how  shall  we 
resbt  the  conclusion  that  the  substances  themselves  are  different, 
and  that  as  the  one  is  material  the  other  must  be  immaterial  or 
iq)iritual  ? 

There  is  another  argument  for  tiie  spiritual  nature  of  the 
soul,  growing  out  of  the  fact  of  onr  personal  ideniUy.  We  are 
conscious  of  being  the  same  persons  that  we  were  years  ago. 
We  really  are  the*same.  But  in  what  respects  the  same  ?  Cer^ 
tainly.not  in  respect  to  the  body,  or  to  anything  about  us  of  a 
material  nature:  for  the  body  is  continually  changing;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  material  ttiings.  The  processes  of  deeoni- 
positiou,  dissolution,  and  reconstruction  are  ever  going  on.  If, 
then,  the  whole  man  is  material,  and  there  is  no  difference,  im 
point  of  substanc|,.  between  tlie  soul  and  the  body ;  where,  I 
ask,  is  his  continued  personal  identity?  Manifestly  it  is  takea 
away.  There  is  no  such  thing.  And^ur  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal  identity  is  but  a  vulgar  prejudice,  a  delusion.  It  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  man  has  a  soul,  distinct  from  the  body, 
immaterial  and  incorruptible,  that  identity  can  be  predicated  of 
him  from  one  day  and  hour  to  another. 

But  if  man  has  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body,  immaterial, 
spiritual,  in  point  of  substance  like  its  Creator ;  then,  obviously, 
it  may  exist  separate  from  the  body.    It  may  retain  a  conscious, 
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active  existence,  when  the  body  is  dead.  God,  who  is  a  spirit, 
exists  without  a  material  body.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  angels,  both  the  holy  and  the  fallen.  They  exist,  without 
material  bodies.  And  if  the  soul  of  man  is  in  substance  like 
them,  then  why  may  not  it  also  exist  in  a  disembodied  state  ? 
But,  — 

2.  The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  it  does  so  exist.  Stephen 
did  not  believe  that  his  soul  was  about  to  die  with  his  body, 
when  he  prayed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'*  Neither  did 
Paul  expect  to  sleep,  soul  and  body,  in  the  grave,  for  thousands 
of  years,  when  he  said,  "  I  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better."  Phil.  i.  28.  Solomon  assures  us, 
that  when  the  body  "  returns  to  the  dust,  as  it  was,  the  spirit 
returns  to  God  who  gave  it"  Ecc.  xii.  7.  It  was  while  the 
bodies  of  Abraham,  and  the  rich  man,  and  Lazarus,  lay  mould- 
ering in  the  grave,  that  their  souls  are  represented  as  existing, 
speaking,  and  acting  in  another  state.  Luke  xvi.  24.  Christ 
said  to  the  penitent  thief:  ^^  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise."  Luke  xxiii.  48.  He  said  also  of  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  they  were,  in  some  sense,  liv- 
ings hundreds  of  years  after  their  bodies  had  been  dead.  "  Gk>d 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Matt.  xxii.  82. 
Paul  tells  us,  that  when  saints  are  "  absent  from  the  body,  they 
are  present  with  the  Lord ; "  that  whether  they  "  wake  or  sleep, 
they  live  together  with  Christ;"  and  that  in  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem dwell  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  2  Cor. 
V.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  10 ;  Hob.  xii.  28.  John  saw,  in  vision,  the 
souls  of  the  murdered  martyrs,  and  they  cried :  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood 
on  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  ?  "    Rev.  vi.  10. 

These  passages  are  plain  and  decisive.  They  teach,  unequiv- 
ocally, that  man,  at  death,  does  not  cease  to  be  an  intelligent, 
active  being.  Though  his  body  retunis  to  the  dust,  his  spirit 
lives.  It  ceases  not  to  exercise  its  noble  faculties,  unclogged, 
unencumbered,  in  anothej^  state. 

■  There  is  but  another  supposition,  in  regard  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  death.  If  the  soul  does  not  sleep  with  the 
];)ody,  either  temporarily  or  eternally,  but  still  lives  and  is  active 
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in  another  state,  then  'death  must  be  a  dissoMiony  a  separation 
between  these  two  parts  of  the  human  constitution.  They  have 
been  closely  and  mjTs^eriously  united  here  upon  eartli ;  but  now 
their  union  is  dissolved  ;  they  are  separated.  And  this  separa- 
tion, with  its  immediate  concomitants,  constitutes  the  whole  of 
that  great  physical  change  which  is  denominated  death. 

It  may  be  remarked  further,  in  regard  to  the  great  change  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  .that  it  terminates  the  period  of  man^s 
probation.  This  is  a  disputed  proposition,  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  those  who  die  in  their  sins.  It  is  believed  by  many, 
that  such  will  have  a  season  of  probation,  a  space  for  repent- 
ance, beyond  the  grave  ;  and  that  after  -a  long  period  of  suffer- 
ing,—  long  enough  to  be  set  forth  by  the  Scripture  terms /or- 
ever  and  ever;  all  will  at  length  be  purified  and  raised  to 
heaven.  But  this  whole  doctrine  of  a  future  probation  and  res- 
toration is  refuted  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  drawn  botii 
from  reason  and  the  Word  of  God. 

1.  If  the  wicked  are  to  be  on  probation  in  the  future  world, 
why  not  the  righteous  ?  If  it  is  possible  for  the  former  class  to 
be  restored  and  saved  after  death,  why  not  for  the  latter  to  fall 
away  and  perish?  There  is  no  better  foundation,  either  in 
Scripture  or  reason,  for  the  one  of  these  suppositions,  than  for 
the  other. 

2.  The  notion  of  a  state  of  trial  after  death  is  unreasonable, 
because  it  is  unnecessary.  Cannot  Gk>d  prolong  our  probation, 
in  this  life,  to  any  extent  he  pleases  ?  Can  he  not  use  with  us 
here  such  means  as  he  pleases ;  and  give  them  such  efficacy  as 

^he  pleases;  and  convert  and  save  all  from  this  world  whom  he 
pleases  to  save?  What  need,  then,  of  any  otiier  probation? 
What  good  purpose  can  it  answer?  On  this  ground,  the  mis- 
eries of  the  other  world,  be  they  longer  or  shorter,  would  seem 
to  be  a  needless  waste^  —  and  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  than  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment. 

3.  According  to  the  views  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  the 
other  world,  it  has  no  fitness  or  adaptation  to  be  a  state  of  trial. 
It  is  unfitted  for  such  a  state,  on  several  accounts.  It  is  so,  be- 
cause of  its  duration.  The  wicked  are  to  go  away  from  tlie 
judgment  ^^  into  everlasting  punishment."    The  smoke  of  their  , 
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torment  is  to  "  ascend  up  forever  and  ever."  Now  admitting 
that  these  terms  denote  a  limited  period,  they  certainly  set  forth 
a  very  long  period^ — one  altogether  too  long  to  be  appointed,  or 
used  as  a  season  of  probation.  God  does  not  need  to  try  his 
creatures /orever  and  ever^  in  order  to  form  and  develop  their 
characters.  Nor  does  he  need  to  punish  them  forever  and  ever 
in  order  to  their  conversion. 

But  the  future  world  is  unfitted  to  be  a  state  of  trial  on  other 
accounts  besides  its  duration.  Tliere  is  too  much  light  there,  to 
admit  of  any  proper  trial  of  faith.  The  truth  will  so  shine  out 
in  that  world,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  rejected.  God's  truth 
may  be  rejected  here  on  earth ;  but  in  the  future  life,  it  cannot 
be.    The  veiy  "  devils  believe j  and  they  tremble." 

In  that  world,  too,  there  are  not  those  ceaseless  fluctuations^ 
those  conflicting  influences  good  and  bad,  those  mingled  temp- 
tations and  restraints^  which  constitute,  in  great  measure,  our 
probation  here.  The  samts  in  glory,  delivered  from  all-trying 
changes  and  corrupting  influences^  move  onward  and  upward  in 
their  heavenly  way  ;  while  the  wicked  in  hell  are  left  to  sin  on 
and  go  down,  without  further  interruption  or  .restraint. 

Again,  in  the  world  below,  there  are  none  of  those  means  of 
grace  f  and  strivings  of  the  Spirit^  which  enter  into  the  very  idea 
of  probation  for  a  better  life.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  Bible  is  read  there,  or  the  gospel  preached,  or  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  poured  out ;  and  without  these,  what  would  a  probation 
in  hell  be  worth  ? 

4.  In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  probation  beyond  the  grave, 
it  Ynay  be  remarked,  that  sinners  often  finish,  virtually,  their 
state  of  trial,  long  before  they  leave  the  present  world.  This  is 
the  case  with  those  who  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 
This,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  more  numerous  class,  who  have 
finally  grieved  away  the  Holy  Spirit,. and  are  judicially  aban- 
doned. Such  were  the  mass  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  *^  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let 
him  alane.^*  Hos.  iv.  17.  Such  were  the  hardened  Jews,  in  the 
days  of  our  Saviour.  '*  0  that  thou  hadst  known,  in  tliis  thy 
.  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace !  But  now  they  are 
hidden  from  thine  eyesJ^    Luke  xix.  42.    Such  also  were  some 
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of  whom  the  Aposfle  speaks :  ^*  and  for  this  cause  Ood  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  thai 
they  all  might  be  damned  who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  had 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness.''  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  There  have  been 
persons  of  this  description,  it  may  be  feared,  in  all  periods  of  the 
world.  ^^  My  S{)irit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man."  Gen. 
vi.  8.  When  (Jod's  Spirit  is  finally  grieved  away,  and  the  soul 
is  abandoned, —  as  is  often  the  eeSe  with  persons  in  the  present 
life,  —  their  probation  is  virtually  ended.  It  has  ended  in  fact^ 
though  not  inform.  And  now  is  it  likely  that  such  persons  will 
have  another  probation  beyond  the  grave  !  They  have  provoked 
Gk>d  to  abandon  them,  even  in  this  life.  Is  it  likely  that  he  will 
undertake  again  for  them  in  the  life  to  come  ? 

6.  That  there  is  no  probation  for  the  wicked  beyond  the  grave, 
is  evident,  since  we  are  nowhere  encoiiraged  or  authorized  to 
profffor  the  dead.  It  was  not  till  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jer- 
emiah, had  become  incorrigible,  and  were  abandoned  of  €rod, 
that  this  holy  man  was  forbidden  to  pray  for  them.  Jer.  vii.  16. 
It  is  because  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  those  who  have 
committed  the  sin  unto  death,  that  Christians  are  not  permitted 
to  pray  for  them* .  1  John  v.  16.  And  it  can  only  be  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  those  who  die  in  their  sins,  tliat 
we  are  nowhere  encouraged  or  authorized  in  the  Scriptures  to 
piray  for  them.  The  doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire,  and  the^  prac- 
tice of  praying  for  the  dead,  have  always  existed  in  the  church 
together;  and  from  the  fact  that  this  practice  is  manifestly 
unscriptural,  we  infer  that  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

6.  Those  who  believe  in  a  future  probation,  and  in  the  final 
restoration  of  the  wicked,  —  for  the  two  subjects  cannot  be  en- 
tirely separated, —  regard  the  punishments  of  the  other  world 
as  altogether  disciplinary.  They  are  designed,  not  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer.  They  are  the  chas- 
tisements of  a  kind  father,  to  bring  the  disobedient  child  to  re- 
pentance. But  if  this  be  true,  then  the  punishments  of  the 
other  world  are  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing.  They  are  evidence, 
not  of  God's  displeasure,  but  his  love.  "  Whom  he  loveth  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."  Heb. 
xii.  6.    And  to  be  delivered  from  these  merciful  inflictions,  at 
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least  before  tbegr  sliall  have  aceomplifihod  tbeir  end,  must  bei, 
not  a  fiavor,  but  an  iiy ury,  —  I  need  not  stop  to  sbow  how  op- 
posite these  conclusions  are  to  tlie  current  representations  of  the 
Bible,  *-n  where  the  inhabitants  of  hell  are  spoken  of  as  under 
the  curse  of  God,  —  as  the  ol^ects  of  his  displeasure,  bis  inr 
« dignatiou,  his  wrath,  his  Tengeanee.  See  2  Tbess.  i.  8,  9 ; 
Jude  vii. 

7.  It  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  probation  and  restoration 
beyond  the  grave,  that  sinners  suffer,  previous  to  their  being  re- 
stored, all  that  they  deserve.  They  deserve  that  measure  of  suf- 
fering, of  discipline,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  repentance.  Consequently,  when  they  are  brou^t  to  repent^ 
ance,  and  thus  prepared  for  a  release,  they  owe  nothing  further  - 
to  the  law.  They  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  But  on 
this  ground,  what  have  they  to  be  forgiven  ?  And  for  what  are 
they  indebted  to  Christ  ?  And  what  grace  will  there  be  in  their 
deliverance  and  salvation.  No  one  need  be  told  how  entirely 
opposed  such  a  theory  is  to  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  New 
Testament  on  this  suttject.  If  the  latter  is  true,  the  former 
cannot  be. 

8.  If  there  is  to  be  a  probation  and  restoration  in  tlM  otb^ 
world,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  when  thb  is  to  be 
expected.  Is  it  to  be  before  or  after  the  general  judgment  ? 
That  it  cannot  be  before  the  judgment,  is  obvious  fron^  several 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  Scriptures  decide,  that 
between  death  and  the  judgment  there  are  to  be  no  important 
changes.  ^^  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
deaths  the  judgmeni.^*  Heb.  ix.  27.  Then,  in  the  judgment, 
men  are  to  be  tried  for  their  actions  while  in  the  body;  which 
shows  that  it  was  only  while  in  the  body,  that  they  were  on  pit> 
bation.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Besides,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
wicked  will  be  still  unreclaimed.  SCbis  is  evident  from  many 
passages,*  —  provin*g  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  probation  between 
death  and  the  judgment,  it  will  be  to  no  good  purpose. 

That  there  wiU  be  no  probation  (rfler  the  judgment  is  also 
evident  from  several  considerations.  On  this  ground,  it  may  be 
inquired,  in  the  first  place,  why  there  should  be  any  general 

•See  DttL  zU.  3;  Matt  xill.  49;  zzt.  3246;  John  y.  20. 
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jadgment  Wfaj  so  long  preparation  for  that  grand  and  de- 
cisive scene,  if,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  decisive,  —  if  its  awards 
are  liable  to  be  rescinded  or  reversed  ?  Then  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  immediately  following  the  resurrection  and  the 
general  judgment,  Christ  resigns  his  mediatorial  office  and  king- 
dom. 1  Oor.  XV.  24-28.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  further  • 
opportunity  for  the  return  of  sinners  to  God,  at  least  through  a 
Mediator.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  said,  expressly,  of  those  who 
are  unjust  at  the  close  of  the  judgment,  tliat  they  shall  be  unjust 
still ;  and  of  those  who  are  filthy,  that  they  shall  be  filthy  still 
Rev.  xxii.  11.  If  there  is  to  be  no  probation  and  restoration 
either  before  the  judgment  or  after  it,  it  devolves  on  those  who 
believe  in  a  restoration  to  tell  us  definitely  when  it  shall  be. 

9.  In  opposition  to  the  notion  of  probation  and  restoration 
beyond  the  grave,  I  urge  further,  that  hell  is  no  place  for  the 
reformation  of  offenders.  It  is  the  prison  of  evil  spirits ;  the 
place  ^^  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.*'  Matt  xxy*  41. 
Take  all  the  righteous  out  of  this  world,  and  leave  the  witked 
to  revel  and  riot  her^  alone,  and  what  would  the  state  of  socie^ 
be  ?  Would  any  restoring,  reforming  influence  be  left  ?  What 
then  must  be  the  state  of  society  in  hell,  and  what  the  influence 
exerted  there  by  beings  upon  each  other,  where  devils  and 
damned  spirits  are  crowded  together;  where  every  mouth  is 
filled  with  blasphemy  and  every  heart  with  sin  ?  Certainly,  of 
all  places  in  the  universe,  hell  is  the  least  fitted  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  promote  their  return  to  G^ 

10.  I  only  add  further,  that  the  idea  of  a  probation  beyond 
the  grave  is  contradicted  by  the  general  current  of  Scripture. 
Much  that  miglit  be  said  under  this  head  has  been  anticipated, 
I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures  clearly  repre- 
sent this  life  as  tlie  seed  time,  and  the  only  time  in  which  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi.  20.  If  we  here  ^^  sow  to 
the  flesh,  we  shall  -of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  if  we  sow  to 
the  Spirit,  we  shall  of  the  Spirit  reapKfe  everlasting."  Gal.  vi.  T. 
The  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  after  death,  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing their  states  finally  and  irrevocably  fixed.  There  could  be 
no  passing  over  from  the  one  to  the  other.    Luke  xvi.  26. 
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There  is  to  be  no  change  of  worlds  beyond  the  grave,  but  every 
one  is  to  ^'  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."     2  Cor.  v.  10. 

Such,  certainly,  is  the  plain  representation  of  Scripture  in 
regard  to  this  most  important  subject.  And  such  is  the  varied, 
abundant,  conclusive  evidence,  that  death  is  to  terminate  the 
probation  of  man.  ^^  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  U 
shall  be:'  .  Ecc.  xi.  3. 

The  inquiry  often  suggests  itself  to  the  reflecting  mind :  Why 
was  death  commissioned  to  ravage  our  world  ?  Why  is  it,  that 
all  which  is  born  must  die  ? 

Tiie  proctiring  cause  of  death  is  undoubtedly  sin.  Although 
temporal  death  made  no  part  of  the  original  threatening  to  our 
first  parents,  and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  proper  penalty  of  the 
law,  which  is  eternal  death ;  still,  it  is  a  bitter  fruit  and  conse- 
quence of  sin,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  punishment.  Had  we  not  been  sinners^  we  should  not  have 
merited  so  great  an  evil,  and  a  just  God  would  not  have  in- 
flicted it.  ^'  By  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin:*    Rom.  v.  12. 

With  regard  to  the  final  causes  of  death,  or  the  ends  to  be 
answered  by  it,  several  things  may  be  said.  Death  is  a  proper 
and  perhaps  necessary  mode  of  emptying  this  world  of  those  who 
have  have  closed  their  probation  in  it,  and  thus  making  room 
for  others  who  are  to  follow.  Had  there  been  no  death,  the 
world  had  long  ago  been  filled  with  human  beings,  who  could 
neither  have  lived  together,  nor  destroyed  one  another.  Some 
mode  of  exchanging  worlds  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  for 
sinners  like  ourselves^  we  can  conceive  of  none  more  suitable 
than  that  which  Iiifiuit3  Wisdom  has  appointed. 

Then  death  is  calculated  to  teach  us  important  lessons^  and 
promote  important  moral  purposes.  It  shows  us  the  great  evil 
of  sin.  In  the  dreadfulness  of  the  effect,  —  the  bitterness  of  the 
fruit,  we  see  how  dreadful  must  be  the  cause  that  produces  it. 
It  is  of  sin  that  God  says,  ^^  Oh,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  that 
I  hate ! "  Jer.  xliv.  4. 
Death  is  also  fitted  to  show  us  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  to 
65 
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wean  xis  from  it,  and  to  quicken  us  in  our  preparation  for  ete> 
nal  scenes.  To  all  who  have  ears  to  hear,  the  language  of  death 
is  :  "  Work  while  the  day  lasts.  Do  with  your  might  what  your 
hands  find  to  do.  Be  ye  also  ready,  since  ye  know  not  at  what 
hour  your  Lord  doth  come." 
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LECTURE  LI. 

IMMEDIATE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 

\ 

The  consequences  of  death  to  the  human  body  are  too  obvious 
to  require  description.  Immediately,  on  the  release  of  the  soul, 
the  body  becomes  senseless,  lifeless,  valueless.  It  is  consigned 
to  the  grave,  and  soon  moulders  back  to  dust. 

The  consequences  of  death  to  the  soul  of  man  are  unspeakably 
more  important,  and  require  a  more  careful  consideration.  We 
have  seen  that  the  soul  does  not  sleep  in  death,  either  temporarily 
or  eternally ;  but  that,  while  absent  from  the  body,  it  retain^  a 
conscious,  active  existence.  It  may  be  added  that  it  retains  a 
substantial  existence.  In  other  words,  the  world  of  spirits  is  not 
a  world  of  shadows,  but  of  substantial  realities j  —  not  less  so,  cer- 
tainly, than  that  in  which  we  now  live. 

Spirit  is  a  substance,  no  less  than  matter,  —  a  different  kind 
of  substance,  in  respect  both  to  its  nature  and  properties;  but 
yet  a  substance.  God  is  a  Spirit,  a  pure  Spirit ;  but  has  he  not  a 
real,  substantial  existence  ?  As  real,  as  substantial,  as  though 
he  were  vested  in  a  material  form  7  Angels,  too,  are  '^  minister- 
ing spirits,"  yet  they  are  substantial  beings,  and  capable  of 
exerting  prodigious  power.  The  power  of  spirit  over  matter  is 
vastly,  I  had  almost  said  infinitely,  greater  than  that  of  matter 
over  spirit ;  and  all  its  properties,  operations,  and  effects  indi- 
cate for  it  an  existence  not  less  substantial,  as  I  said,  than  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  matter.  The  world  of  spirits,  then,  is  a 
world  of  substantial  realities. 

But  where  is  the  world  of  spirits  ?  When  tiit  souls  of  men 
depart  out  of  this  world,  and  leave  their  bodies  in  the  dust,  wliere 
do  they  go  ?  Do  the  righteous  ascend  at  once  to  heaven,  and 
the  wicked  go  down  to  hell  ?  Or  do  both  classes  go  to  an  inter- 
mediate place,  —  to  different  compartments  of  the  same  place,  — 
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called,  in  the  original  Scriptures,  bixi^,  and  0817?,  and  there  remain 
together,  or  very  near  each  olher,  till  the  resurrection  ?  This 
latter  opinion  is  maintained  bjsome  very  respectable  critics,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  careful  consideration.  ^ 

A  principal  argument  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  drawn  from 
the  alleged  signification  of  the  word  0%.  In  learning  the  sig- 
nification of  tliis  word,  we  must  have  a  special  regard,  it  is  said, 
to  its  use  in  the  Greek  classics,  and  among  the  Jews  in  the  days' 
of  the  apostles.  But  this  word  came  into  the  New  Testanient, 
not  from  the  Greek  classics,  nor  from  Josephus,  but  from  the 
Septuagint  —  where  it  was  introduced  as  a  translation  of  tlie 
corresponding  Hebrew  word  ii^^J;  a  word  too  ancient  to  receive 
modification  from  any  classical  or  contemperaneoiis  authors  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us.  Prom  this  account  of  the  matter 
it  might  be  presumed  that  the  word  SJ^  would  be  used  in  the 
Scriptures  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense;  and  so,  I  thiuk, 
we^find  it  And  its  signification  must  be  gathered,  not  from 
classic  and  Jewish  authors,  but  from  the  book  of  God. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  words  biMi^  and  ^8179  are  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  signify  a  nether  worlds  an  intermediate  place^  into  which 
the  spirits  of  both  good  and  bad  men  depart  at  death,  and  where 
they  are  kept  until  the  day  of  judgment.  In  reply,  I  observe 
that  the  words  in  question  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  sig- 
nify the  grave  —  tlie  resting-place  of  the  bodies  of  both  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked.  They  are  also  used  to  signify  hell  —  the 
abode  of  miserable  spirits.  But  they  are  never  used,  so  far  as  I 
have  be^n  able  to  discover,  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  righteous, 
either  before  the  resurrection  or  after  it. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  word  bi»«J  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  signify  the  grave^  or  the  place  of  sepui- 
ture^  and  is  properly  so  rendered  by  our  translators.*  But  as 
the  grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons,  and  was  more  especially 
so  by  the  ancients,  with  awe  and  dread,  as  being  the  region  of 
solitude,  gloom,  and  darkness,  so  the  word  denoting  it  soon 
came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  dark  and  fearful  world  which  is 
to  be  the  abode  of  the  miserable  forever.  Numerous  passages 
to  this  eflFect  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.     "  A  fire  is  kin- 

•  See  Gen.  xxxvU.  35;  xUl.  38;  1  Sam.  ii.  6;  1  Kings,  ii.  6;  Job.  ziy.  13;  xyli.  18»  16. 
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died  in  mine  anger,  which  shall  burn  to  the  lowest  helV^  Deut. 
xxxii.  22.  It  is  high  as  heaven  ,^hat  canst*  thou  do  ?  Deeper 
than  Aeff,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  "  Job  xi.  8.  "  If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold 
thou  art  there."  Ps.  cxxxix.  8.  "  Though  they  dig  into  hell^ 
thence  shall  my  hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven 
thence  will  I  bring  them  down."  Amos  ix.  3.  In  these  pas- 
sages, bfMTD  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  heaven.  Of  course,  it 
must  mean  Aetf,  and  is  properly  so  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors. 

Other  Scriptures  may  be  cited  which  are  equally  decisive, 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  turned,  into  hell,  with  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God."  Ps.  ix.  17.  The  hell,  the  ii^i^  here  spoken  of, 
certainly  is  not  the  grave,  nor  is  it  any  other  place  into  which 
the  righteous  go.  **  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,"  Ac. 
"  Thou  shalt  beat  him  (the  unruly  child)  with  the  rod,  and  shalt 
deliver  his  soul  from  Aeff."  Not  from  the  grave^  certainly ;  nor 
from  any  nether  worlds  into  which  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  go  ;  but  from  hell  —  the  miserable  abode  of  the  wicked. 
Prov.  xxiii.  14. 

In  the  New  Testatment,  X^  is  used  much  as  b'iKitf  is  in  the  Old, 
except  that  in  a  less  proportion  of  cases,  it  signifies  the  grave. 
Still,  there  are  instances  in  wl)ich  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense, 
as  "  0  grave  J  where  is  thy  victory ! "  1  Cor.  xv.  56.  In  general, 
however,  the  ^^  of  the  New  Testament  is  no  other  than  the 
world  of  future  misery.  "  Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted 
unto*^ heaven,  shall  be  brought  down  to  AeZ/."  "On  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  church  and  the  gates  of  hell  (the  powers  of  the 
world  below)  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Matt.  xi.  23 ;  xvi.  18. 
When  the  rich  man  died  and  was  buried,  '*  in  hell  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torments."  Luke  xvi.  23.  I  know  it  is  said 
that  he  was  in  the  lower  Tartarean  part  of  aSi;s,  and  that  Abra- 
ham and  Lazarus  were  in  the  upper  part ;  and  it  is  urged  in 
proof  of  this  that  they  were  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  hold 
conversation.  But  what  evidence  have  we  that  Abraham  and 
Lazarus  were  in  adrjg  at  all  ?  The  Scriptures  do  not  say  so,  and 
the  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous.  The  supposed  division  of 
this  place  into  the  two  apartments  of  Paradise  and  Tartarus  is 
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of  heathen^  and  not  of  Christian  origin.  We  have  no  trace  or 
intimation  of  it  in  jbhe  Bible^  The  fact  that  Abraham  and  the 
rich  man  were  in  circumstances  to  speak  to  each  other  no  more 
proves  that  they  were  in  different  apartments  of  the  same  place 
or  world,  than  does  the  fact  tliat  God  and  angels  are  often  rep- 
resented as  speaking  out  of  heaven  to  men  prove,  that  earth  and 
heaven  are  tlie  same  world.  Without  doubt,  spirits  can  see  each 
other,  and  hold  conversation,  at  much  greater  distances  than 
would  be  possible  to  us.  We  certainly  know  that  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus  were  widely  and  eternally  separated.  The  former 
**  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,"  and  saw  the  latter 
^^afar  off.^\  There  was  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  them, — wide 
enough  to  sever  between  the  everlasting  abodes  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  —  between  heaven  and  hell. 

I  have  said  that  neither  ^"k^  nor  ^^^  is  ever  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  statement,  one  passage,  and  only  one,  can  with  any 
plausibility  be  adduced.  David  says,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  Ae//,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption."  Ps.  xvi.  10.  Tlie  Apostle  Peter,  having  quoted  this 
passage,  and  applied  it  to  Glirist,  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  David 
here  "  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not 
left  in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption."  Acts  ii.  31. 
We  have  then,  in  this  verse  from  the  Psalms,  a  poetical  predic- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  nothing  else.  The  pre- 
diction is  expressed,  after  the  manper  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  in  a 
parallelism ;  the  whole  import  of  which  is,  that  Christ  was  tt)  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  raised  speedily.  His  life  was  not  to 
be  left  in  the  grave ;  his  flesh  was  not  to  see  corruption.*  The 
\l\9cd  and  <i^v?j  in  this  passage  properly  signify  the  grave,  the 
sepulchre^  out  of  which  Christ  was  raised,  and  not  the  world  of 
future  spirits. 

Since  this  passage  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  semblance  of 
an  argument  can  be  founded,  that  the  words  in  question  are 
ever  used,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  the  world  of  happy  spir- 
its ;  and  since,  properly  interpreted,  they  have  no  such  meaning 

•The  Hebrew  word  C33*  here  translated  soul,  properly  aignifles  breathy  {(/%,  the  vUai 
principle. 
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here  ;  I  am  warranted  in  afBrming  that  they  have  it  nowhere. 
They  signify,  primarily,  the  grave^  the  place  of  the  dead  body ; 
and,  secondarily,  the  world  of  miserable  spirits ;  but  never  the 
future  abode  of  the  righteous.  Of  course,  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  these  words,  to  show  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
when  they  leave  the  body,  go  into  d^jyg,  and  not  to  heaven. 

Another  argument  for  ddtjg^  or  the  intermediate  place,  is  de- 
rived from  certain  Scriptures  in  which  "  things  under  the  earth  " 
are  represented  as  doing  homage  to  the  Saviour.  "  That  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earthJ*  Phil.  xxi.  10. 
The  "  things  under  the  earth  *'  fire  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of 
departed  saints,  who  are  shut  up  somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  who,  from  those  deep  caverns,  are  sending  up  a  spir- 
itual worship  to  the  Saviour.  But  a  comparison  of  passages  will 
show,  that  the  time  when  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Christ,  is  the 
day  of  judgment.  "  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.  For  it  is  written,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.''  Rom. 
xiv.  10.  In  the  great  day  of  judgment,  every  creature  will  do 
homage  of  some  sort — willing,  or  unwilling — to  the  Saviour. 
But  then  the  bodies  of  the  saints  will  have  been  raised,  and  the 
intermediate  region,  if  there  be  any,  will  be  deserted.  Another 
passage  of  the  same  class  is  the  following  t  **  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  ttnder  the  earthy  and 
in  the  sea,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  forever  and  ever."  Rev.  v.  18.  This  grand  chorus  of 
praise  the  holy  Apostle  heard  sung  in  heaven;  and  every  crea- 
ture in  heaven  imited  in  it ;  even  those  who  had  left  their  bodies 
to  moulder  and  dissolve  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  under 
the  earth,  or  in  the  sea.  But  the  passage,  thus  interpreted,  not 
only  does  not  prove  an  intermediate  place,  it  proves  the  con- 
trary. It  proves  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  vision,  m  heaven^  standing  before  the  throne, 
and  singing  praises  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Another  passage  often  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the.  interme- 
diate place,  is  that  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  and 
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"  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  But  who 
were  these  "  spirits  in  prison  ?  "  Not  the  holy  dead  ;  nor,  as 
some  have  supposed,  the  virtuous  heathen  ;  but  the  impious  an- 
tediluvians, who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flood.  This  is  indubitable,  from  the  passage  itself. 
And  how  did  Christ  preach  to  these  spirits  in  prison  ?  Not  in 
person,  but  by  his  Spirit^  —  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  that  Spirit  by 
the  operation  of  which  his  lifeless  body  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead.  "  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit,  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison."  And  when  /Was  this  preaching  by  the  Spirit  accom- 
plished ?  Not  while  Christ's  lifeless  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  but 
"  when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited,  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing."  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  Christ  preached  by  his  Spirit,  inspiring  and  assisting 
Noah,  to  those  who,  in  Peter's  time,  were  "  spirits  in  prison," — 
spirits  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  hell.  Such  is  the  obvious  import 
of  this  vexed  passage  of  Scripture  ;  and  thus  interpreted,  it  goes 
not  a  step  towards  proving  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate 
place. 

It  is.  further  urged  in  proof  of  an  intermediate  place,  that  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  as  not  com- 
plete, until  after  the  resurrection.  The  fact  here  alleged  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  is  denied.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  not  complete 
until  after  the  resurrection,  that  previously  their  souls  are  im- 
prisoned in  ^^i^  down  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  On  supposition 
that  they  go  to  heaven  at  death,  without  doubt  their  happiness 
will  be  increased,  when  they  shall  have  received  their  glori- 
fied bodies  from  the  dust,  and  entered  on  the  full  rewards  of 
eternity. 

Again,  it  is  insisted  that  the  early  Chri^ian  fathers  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place.  It  is  admitted  that 
such  was  the  belief  of  many  of  the  fathers,  more  especially  those 
of  the  East.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  too,  that  such  should 
have  been  their  belief,  without  supposing  them  to  have  derived 
it  from  the  apostles.  They  were  in  continual  controversy  with 
the  Gnostics,  who  undervalued  the  body,  considered  it  as  the 
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grand  corrapter  of  the  soul,  and  denied  altogether  its  rerorrec- 
tion.  This  led  those  fathers  to  think  and  say  mneh  of  the  ree- 
nrrection  of  the  body,  and  to  represent  the  sonl'as  in  a  very  im- 
perfect condition  —  in  abdUU  receptaoulU  vel  m  ^xierioribus 
atriis  —  while  the  body  was  entombed.  We  know,  too,  what 
was  the  effect  of  this  error  on  the  minds  of  ihoee  fathers  who 
adopted  it  It  led  them  early  to  institute  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  resulted,  after  a  time,  in  tiie  saper^itions  and  abomina- 
tions of  purgatory* 

We  hare  now  now  examined  the  prindpal  arguments  in  favor 
of  Ml  intermediate  place,  and  find  them  far  from  being  satisfao* 
tory. '  They  fail  essentially  in  establishing  the  point  for  which 
they  are  adduced. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  arguments  pn  the  other  side ;  —  those 
which  are  urged  to  show  that  the  souk  of  the  righteous,  ^at 
death,  go  immediately  to  heaven;  and  those  of  the  wicked,  to 
hell.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  fix  the  locality  of 
either  of  these  places.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  heaven  we  un- 
derstand the  place  which  John  saw  in  vision  on  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos,  —  where  is  Christ  and  his  holy  angels,  —  where  is  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  And  by  heU,  we  understand  the 
prison  of  lost  souls,  -7-  the  place  ^^  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hitf 
angels."    Matt.  xxv.  41. 

We  commence  with  showing  that,  at  death,  the  souls  of  th» 
righteous  go  immediately  to  heaven. 

1.  As  much  as  this  seems  to'^have  been  indicated  to  the  an- 
cient patriarchs,  in  the  promise  of  Canaan.  These  patriarche 
regarded  the  earthly  Canaan  as  an  emblem,  a  type  of  the  heav- 
enly Canaan.  In  the  promises  of  an  barthly  inheritance,  they . 
read  their  title  to  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  So  we 
a^re  assured  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Heb« 
xL  14-16.  And  where  did  they  think  this  heavenly  Canaan 
lay  ?  Directly  across  the  Jordan^  the  cold  river  of  death.  A» 
the  literal  Jordan,  and  that  alone,  separated  them  from  the 
earthly  Canaan ;  so,  when  the  river  of  death  was  past,  they  ex- 
pected to  enter,  at  once,  into  heavm.  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed. They  have  gone  to  heaven.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
66 
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the  Scriptures  as  those  who  ^^  through  faith  and  patience,  now 
inherit  the  promises.''^    Heb.  vi.  12. 

2.  Our  Saviour's  declaration  to  the  dying  thief,  "This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  is  proof  enough  that  the 
souls  of  believers  go  immediately  from  this  world  to  heaven. 
We  know  it  is  said  that  Paradise  is  in  <%s,  —  the  upper  and 
better  part  of  d&Ts.  But  it  is  certain  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
Paradise  has  no  connection  with  <%s.  It  is  heaven,  —  the  third 
heaven,  —  where  is  the  throne  of  Gk)d  and  the  Lamb.  Of 
what,  we  ask,  was  the  earthly  Paradise,  where  grew  the  literal 
tree  of  life,  the  symbol,  the*  emblem  ?  Not  of  th^  better  part  of 
d&;9,  if  it  has  any  better  part,  but  of  heaven,  —  where  grows 
the  tree  of  life  above.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  once  "  caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven,"  — "  into  Paradise,"  where  he  heard  un- 
speakable words.  2  Cor.  xii.  2, 4.  No  person,  I  am  siure,  could 
ever  have  regarded  the  apostle,  in  this  passage,  as  referring  to 
two  visions,  and  two  different  places,  under  the  names  ^^  third 
heaven  "  and  ^'  Paradise,"  unless  he  had  first  got  his  notions  of 
Paradise  from  some  foreign  source,  and  then  felt  it  necessary  to 
break  in  the  passage,  that  it  might  correspond  with  his  pre- 
conceived views.  The  "Paradise"  of  Paul,  and  "the  third 
heaven,"  are  undoubtedly  the  same  place ;  —  the  same  which 
our  Saviour  promised  to  the  dying  thief ;  —-the  same  into  which 
he  receives  all  his  faithful  people,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
present  world. 

8.  The  case  of  Moses  and  !E!lias,  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  Moses 
died  and  was  buried.  Elijah  was  taken  to  heaven  without  dy- 
ing. They  both  appeared  in  glory  on  the  mount  of  transfig- 
uration. And  now  the  question  is.  Did  they  both  come  to  the 
mount  from  the  same  heavenly  place  ?  That  Elijah  came  from 
heaven,  no  one  *  can  doi^bt ;  and  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
doubt  that  Moses  came  with  him ;  came  from  the  same  heaven, 
where  they  had  long  been  glorified  together  ? 

4.  Another  case,  baring  on  the  question  before  us,  is  that  of 
Stephen.  Just  before  his  death,  he  "  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  And 
he  prayed',  saying  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"    Acts  vii. 
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59.  Who  now  can  believe  that  this  prayer  was  rejected ;  and 
that  Stephen,  instead  of  being  received  up  to  heaven,  was  sent 
away  into  ^^^g^  there  to  be  imprisoned  for  thousands  of  years  ? 

5.  The  Apostle  Paul  represents  the  whole  church  of  God  as 
being,  at  present,  in  heaven  or  on  ea/rth.  *^  Of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."  Eph.  iiL  15.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  a  vast  proportion  of 
this  redeemed  family  are  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  but  in  . 
ddjjg^  —  the  dark,  sequestered  prison  of  embodied  souls. 

6.  We  are  taught  also  by  the  same'  apostle,  that  in  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem^  there  dwell,  not  only 
God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  but  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.*^  Heb.  xii.  21-24.  All  are  represented 
as  dwelling  together  in  the  same  holy,  happy  place ;  —  a  testi- 
mony sufficient  of  itself  to  settle  this  whole  question. 

7.  In  various  places  in  Paul's  epistles  the' souls  of  the  righteous, 
while  absent  from  the  body,  are  represented  as  being  with  Ohrist 
in  heaven.  "  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.^^  In  other  words,  we 
know  that  when  the  body  dies,  the  soul  will  go  at  once  to 
heaven.  2  Cor.  v.  1.  "  We  are  "willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord;**  that  is,  in  heaven. 
2  Cor.  V.  8.  Paul  says  again,  ^^  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,"  that  is  in 
heaven,  "  which  is  far  better."  Phil.  i.  23.  And  again  he  says : 
"  Who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  "  (live  or  die) 
"  we  should  live  together  with  him "  —  in  heaven.  1  Thess. 
V.  10. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Christ  may  be,  in  some  sense,  in 
adTjg^  and  that  Paul  expected  to  be  with  him  there.  And  so 
Christ  is,  in  some  sense,  with  his  people  here  on  earth;  and 
Paul  need  have  been  in  no  strait  betwixt  living  and  dying,  in 
order  that  he  might  be,  in  some  sense,  with  Christ.  But  could 
Paul  have  been,  where  he  desired  to  be,  in  the  personal  presence 
of  the  glorified  GK)d-man  and  Mediator,  and  not  have  been  in 
heaven  ?    Could  he  have  gone  to  that  building  of  God,  that 
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^  houM  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens/'  and  still 
not  have  been  in  heaven  ?  Surely,  there  ean  be  no  question 
here. 

8.  The  beloved  disciple,  in  his  visions  on  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
saw,  in  a  great  many  instances,  ^^  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
;  perfect,"  and  they  were  always  in  heaven.  It  was  these  which 
sang  that  new  song:  ^^ Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  Bev.  v.  9.  On  another  oc- 
casion, John  ^^  saw  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues"  (of 
oourse,  gathered  from  the  earth),  ^^  standing  before  the  throne  of 
Ood,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed,  with  white  robes,  and  with 
palms  in  their  hands,"  Bev.  vii.  9.  On  still  another  occasion, 
John  saw  ^^  the  Lamb  standing  on  mount  Zion,  and  with  him  an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  "  redeemed  ones,  ^^  and  they 
sung  a  new  song,"  which  no  beings  in  heaven  could  learn  or 
sing,  except  themselves.  Bev.  xiv.  1-8.  At  another  time,  John 
saw  in  heaven  ^'  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain,  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held."  Bev.  vi. 
0.  We  might  quote  many  other  passages  from  this  wonderful 
book,  proving  as  certainly  as  that  there  is  any  heaven,  that  the 
souls  of  redeemed  saints  are  there. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  place  described 
above,  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  surround  the  eternal  throne, 
and  sing  the  new  song  of  redeeming  mercy,  is  only  the  better 
part  of  ci&79.  But  to  this  I  answer,  if  the  upper  region  of  o%  is 
such  a  place  as  is  described  in  the  Bevelation,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  thing  itself,  but  only  to  the  bad  name  by  which  it  is 
called.  For  this,  surely,  is  a  bad  name.  It  is  the  name,  uni- 
formly of  a  l)ad  place.  The  cold,  dark  grave  is  the  best  place 
to  which  it  is  ever  applied  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  commonly  used  to  set  forth  the  prison  of  despair. 
Why  should  the  blessed  abodes  of  the  righteous  in  the  other 
world  be  designated  by  such  a  name  ? 

But  the  place  described  by  Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  and  by  John, 
in  the  Bevelation,  is  no  part  of  ddi^g.    It  is  heaven.     If  there  be 
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wiy  heaven  in  the  universe,  it  is  here.  It  is  "  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens**^  It  is  the  abode  of  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels."  It  is  near  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb.  It  is  repeatedly  and  expressly  called  heaven^  by  the 
Apostle  John.  In  the  commencement  of  his  vision,  he  saw  • 
a  door  opened,  not  in  dSjf^^  but  in  heaven.  And  the  vision 
throughout  is  a  heavenly  vision,  in  which  the  glorified  spirits  of. 
the  just  are  represented  as  mingling  freely  with  angels,  with 
Jehovah,  and  the  Lamb. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject, 
and  show,  in  few  words,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  at  death, 
go  immediately  to  Aefl,  —  the  place  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  It  is  admitted,  by  the  advocates  of  the  intermediate 
place,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  when  they  leave  the  body,  go 
immediately  into  punishment ;  but  the  place  of  their  punish- 
ment, previous  to  the  resurrection,  is  not  hell.  It  is  T&rtarus, 
the  lower  and  more  miserable  part  of  dSrjg,  But  it  is  certain 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  Tartarus  is  heU^  —  the  very  prison  of  * 
the  devils,  —  the  place  prepared  for  their  confinement  and  pun- 
ishment. So  it  is  represented  in  the  only  place  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  mention  is  made  of  Tartarus.  ^'  God  spared  not 
the  angels  that  sinned,  but  ra^ra^c^cra;  having  cast  them  down  to 
Tartarus,  he  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re- 
served unto  jugment"  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Here,  then,  is  that  place 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  into  which  the  wicked  of 
our  race^  are  to  be  plunged  at  the  close  of  the  last  judgment. 
"  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."  Matt.  xxv.  41.  Beyond  all  question,  this  place 
is  helly  —  the  hell  of  the  New  Testament.  And  if  it  still  be  in- 
sisted that  this  is  in  ddr^gy  I  admit  it ;  for  ddrjs  is  hell,  —  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  commonly  used  the 
term.  In  two  or  three  instances,  they  employed  it  to  signify  the 
grave  ;  but  much  more  frequently  to  denote  the  prison  of  devils 
and  damned  souls ;  in  which  case,  it  has  the  same  meaning, 
substantially,  as  Tartarus  and  Gehenna,  and  is,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  rendered  hell. 

Whether  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  after  the  judgment, 
will  go  to  precisely  the  same  localities  in  which  they  were  befipre 
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placed,  it  is  not  material  to  inquire.  But  both  before  and  after 
the  judgment,  the  righteous  will  be  in  the  same  place  with  the 
glorified  Saviour,  and  his  holy  angels  ;  and  this  will  be  heaven. 
And  before  and  after  the  judgment,  the  wicked  will  be  in  the 
place  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;  and  this  will  be  hell. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  both  before  and  after  the  judgment, 
heaven  and  hell  will  not  be  the  same  place,  nor  different  parts 
of  the  same  general  region ;  but  will  be  widely  and  eternally  sep- 
arated the  one  from  the  other. 

I  have  thus  examined,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  intermediate  place,  and  find  no  foundation  for  it  in 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  of  heathen  and  not  Christian  origin,  and 
better  becomes  a  believer  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
than  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour.  I  regard  the  theory,  too,  as  of 
dangerous  influence.  Could  it  be  generally  received  by  evangel" 
ical  Christians,  it  would  be  followed,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  little 
time,  with  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
probation  and  restoration,  —  perhaps,  with  all  the  superstitions 
of  purgatory.  This  is  the  course  which  things  took  in  the  an- 
cient church,  and  in  all*  probability  they  would  take  the  same 
again.  Let  us,  then,  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  **  on 
this  subject,  —  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  of  most  of  our  Prot- 
estant confessions  of  faith,  —  and  not  be  "  driven  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine." 

There  are  several  other  questions  connected  with  the  subject 
before  us,  which  demand  attention,  but  which  may  be  disposed 
of  in  few  words.  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  disembodied 
soul  passes  through  any  trial  or  judgment  previous  to  the  resur- 
rection. That  it  does,  is  intimated  in  several  Scriptures,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  apprehension  of  Christians.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  person,  when  dead,  as  having  gone  with  his  account 
to  God.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  The  soul, 
immediately  on  leaving  the  body,  wakes  up  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  character  and  state.  It  may  have  been  asleep  before, 
but  it  is  awake  now.  It  perceives  clearly  and  at  once  what 
manner  of  spirit  it  is  of,  and  for  what  world  it  is  destined.  By 
going  with  its  account  to  God,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  it 
gd^s  into  a  visible  court,  or  before  a  literal  judgment  seat.     God 
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is  present  everywhere;  and  the  moment  the  soul  leaves  the 
body  it  is  made  fully  conscious  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
conscious  of  its  own  character  and  destiny.  It  is  judged,  at 
once,  in  the  presence  of  God.  It  judges  itself,  passes  sentence 
upon  itself,  and  (under  the  convoy  of  angels,  perhaps)  enters 
at  once  upon  its  award,  either  of  happiness  or  misery.  A  judg- 
ment such  as  this  does  not  at  all  interfere  with,  or  supersede  the 
necessity  of,  a  general  judgment ;  as  we  shall  see,  when  we  come 
upon  that  subject. 

It  may  be  inquired  again,  whether  departed  spirits  recognize 
each  other,  and  renew  former  acquaintance  and  intercourse,  in 
the  future  world.  — That  they  may  and  do,  is  very  evident  from 
Scripture.  Did  not  Moses  and  Elias  know  each  other,  when 
they  appeared  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration?  Are  not 
Abraham,  and  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  represented  us  per- 
fectly knowing  each  other  ?  The  deceased  kings  of  the  earth 
are  represented  as  knowing  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  as  taimt- 
ing  over  him,  when  he  came  down  to  join  them  in  the  world 
below.  Is.  xiv.  10-20^  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  xmder  the 
heavenly  altar,  undoubtedly  knew  each  other,  and  sympathized 
in  each  other's  joys.  Rev.  vi.  10.  Indeed,  the  fact  about  which 
we  here  inquire  seems  rather  to  be  taken  for  granted,  than  di- 
rectly asserted,  in  the  various  representations  of  Scripture  on 
the  subject.  And  this,  certainly,  is  a  very  interesting  fact. 
How  much  will  it  add  to  the  happiness  of  heaven,  for  spirits  in 
that  world  to  know  each  other ;  and  there  to  renew  former  ac- 
quaintance and  joys  ?  While  it  will  add  as  much  to  the  miserjes 
of  the  wicked,  in  the  world  below,  that  they  are  obliged  to  know 
each  other,  and  to  be  the  accusers  and  tormentors  one  of  an- 
other forever. 

Still  another  inquiry  may  be,  whether  departed  spirits  have 
any  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  what  is  transacted  here 
on  the  earth.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  have  such  means.  They 
may  keep  up  a  direct  intercourse  with  earth ;  though  in  regard 
to  this,  the  Scriptures  afford  us  no  positive  information.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  angels,  both  the  holy  and  the  fallen,  have 
much  to  do  in  this  world.  They  know  what  is  transpiring  here, 
and  may  carry  intelligence  to  the  world  of  spirits.    It  is  certain, 
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also,  that  multittides  are  constanilj  going  from  this  world  to 
that,  who  may  carry  intelligence.  At  any  rate,  spirits  in  the 
other  world  are  represented  as  knowing,  to  some  extent,  what  is 
transacted  here.  The  repentance  of  a  sinner  is  quickly  known 
in  heaven,  and  spreads  a  new  tide  of  joy  over  all  the  myriads 
congregated  there.  The  souls  under  the  altar  knew  that  their 
blood  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  avenged  on  their  persecutors. 
The  rich  man  in  hell  knew  that  his  five  brethren  were  still  Uving, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  follow  him  to  that  place  of  torment. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  spirits  in  the  other  world  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  transactions  of  earth,  —  especially  in  those 
transactions  which  relate  more  directly  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
—  and  keep  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 

In  conceiving  of  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  departed 
souls,  we  must,  of  course,  separate  from  them  all  that  is  cor* 
poreal,  sensual,  or  animal,  leaving  only  such  as  are,  in  their 
nature,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  disembodied  spirits.  The 
investigation  and  discovery  of  truth,  the  approbation  of  con- 
science, pleasing  recollections  and  anticipations,  the  society  of 
the  blessed,  the  presence  of  Chnst,  communion  with,  God,  and  a 
heart  full  to  overflowing  of*  holy  love ; — such  are  some  of  the 
sources  of  happiness  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  in 
heaven.  While  the  opposite  of  these  are  sources  of  anguish  to 
spirits  lost.  Tortures  of  conscience ;  painful  recollections  and 
forebodings ;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  most  hateful 
passions,  such  as  malice,  envy,  revenge,  and  rage ;  mutual  erim* 
inations  and  blasphemies ;  and  the  blackness  of  despair ;  < —  all 
these  things,  and  others  like  them,  are  the  portion  of  ^e  wicked,, 
and  go  to  fill  up  the  bitterness  of  their  cup.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  miseries  of  lost  spirits,  though  not  at  present 
corporeal,  may  be  intense.  A  tossed,  wounded,  agonized  q^irit, 
who  can  bear  ? 
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RESURRECTION  OP  THE  DEAD. 

Thb  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  has  respect  rather  to  the  body 
than  the  soul.  The  soul  of  man  is '  strictly  immortal.  It  does 
not  die.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  the 
body  which  becomes  inert  and  lifeless  in  the  moment  of  disso- 
lution. It  is  this  which  "  returns  to  the  earth,  as  it  was."  But 
we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  body  shall  not  always 
sleep  in  the  dust  The  hour  is.  coming  when  the  slumbering, 
mouldering  body  shall  be  reanimated, — when  soul  and  body 
shall  be  again  united  to  part  no  more. 

But  is  the  same  body  which  died  to  be  raised  up  ?  Or,  in  the 
resurrection,  are  we  to  have  diflFerent  bodies  ?  -*-  To  this  I  answer, 
that  —  in  common^  popula/r  hmguagSy  such  as  the  inspired  writ- 
ers are  accustomed  to  use  on  all  subjects — the  raised  body  is  to 
be  the  same  as  that  which  died.  This,  however,  does  not  imply 
strict  identity  of  svbstcMce^  or  that  the  particles  raised  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  —  no  more  and  no  less  —^  than  those  which 
were  laid  down  in  death.  This  is  not  implied  in  identity  of 
body,  as  tlie  terms  are  commonly  used  among  men.  I  pass  a 
huge  rock,  or  a  high  mountain,  which  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
some  years  ago.  I  call  it  the  same  rock  and  the  same  moun. 
tain ;  and  I  speak  the  truth.  As  language  is  commonly  used  and 
understood,  it  is  the  same.  Yet  who  would  venture  to  afiSrm 
that  there  had  been  no  accretions,  no  diminutions,  no  change  of 
particles  whatever  ? 

The  identity  here  is  that  of  general  appearance^  conformation^ 
Ka^  locality.  The  term  is  used  with  still  greater  latitude;  and 
is  applied  on  a  somewhat  different  principle  in  reference  to  ^jt^- 
ing*,  organized  bodies.  I  look  at  a  plant  in  my  garden,  soon 
after  its  appearance  above  the  ground.  I  notice  it  again,  after 
67 
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some  weeks,  when  its  size  is  increased  many  fold.  I  call  it  the 
same  plant,  and  I  speak  truly.  It  is  so.  I  set  out  a  tree,  by 
the  roadside,  when  it  is  a  mere  sapling.  I  watch  its  growth, 
from  year  to  year,  till  it  becomes  a  tall  shade.  I  think  and 
speak  of  it  all  the  while,  as  the  same  tree ;.  and  I  speak  truly. 
It  is  the  same.  But  how  so  ?  On  what  principle  is  identity 
predicated  here  ?  Not  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  par- 
ticles; for  there  has  been  a  great  change,  —  perhaps  a  total 
change.  Not  that  there  is  the  same  general  appearance  and 
conformation  ;  for  these  may  have  entirely  changed.  The  chief 
ground  on  which  identity  is  here  predicated  seems  to  be  this : 
There  is  the  same  viialy  animating  principle^  which,  amid  all  the 
changes  through  which  the  plant  or  tree  has  passed,  has  been 
constantly  at  work,  drawing  together  nutriment  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  earth,  and  building  up  a  body  for  itself;  and,  iu 
popular  languge,  such  as  every  one  uses  and  understands,  it^is 
the  same  body. 

This  use  of  language  applies,  not  only  to  vegetables,  but  ani- 
mals. I  have  the  same  horse  that  I  had  a  year  ago.  He  has 
the  same  head,  and  feet,  and  color,  and  bones,  and  skin.  No 
one  understands,  however,  from  this,  that  there  has  been  no 
change,  during  the  year,  in  the  material  of  the  creature's  body. 
There  has  been  a  change,  —  a  great  change.  But  the  animating' 
principle  remaining  the  same,  and  supplying,  by  its  regular  op- 
eration, the  wastes  that  have  been  constantly  going  on,  the  body 
of  the  animal  —  in  the  common,  popular  use  of  terms  —  has 
been,  and  is,  the  same. 

So  I  have  myself  the  same  body  that  I  had  ten  years  ago,  — 
not  the  same  particles  throughout,  —  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  ; 
but  yet,  in  common  language  (which  is  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture) the  same. 

It  is  on  this  pruiciple,  mainly,  that  I  suppose  the  resurrection 
body  will  be  the  same  with  that  which  was  laid  down  in  death  ; 
—  not  strictly  and  universally  the  same  substance,  and  yet  truly 
and  properly  —  as  words  are  used  and  understood  —  t/ie  same 
body. 

I  am  aware  that  some  divines  believe  there  iis  a  part  of  the 
human  body  which  is  never  changed,  not  even  between  death 
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and  the  resurrection  ;  —  that  a  portion  of  the  identical  substance 
which  belongs  to  the  body  at  death  rises  with  it  in  the  final 
day.  Wliether  this  be  so,  or  not,  I  pretend  not  to  say.  It 
would  be  impossible,  I  am  sure,  to  prove  the  contrary.  Still,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  establish  such  an  hypothesis  in  or- 
der to  prove  the  identity  of  the  raised  body.  K  the  cmimating 
principle  is  the  same  in  the  resurrection  that  it  was  in  death 
(which  no  one  doubts),  and  if  its  powers  are  then  successfully 
exerted  to  draw  to  itself  a  body  ;  the  body  which  it  receives  will 
be,  to  all  intents  and  uses  the  same  body  that  it  once  had. 
The  man  will  know  it  to  be  the  same,  just  as  I  know  my  body  is 
the  same  that  it  was  years  ago.  It  will  be  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged by  others  to  be  the  same.  In  p/bpular  language^ 
which,  I  repeat,  is  the  language  of  the  Bible,  it  is  the  same. 

This  view  of  the  identity  of  the  raised  body  is  precisely  that 
(if  I  understand  him)  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  asserts,  repeat- 
edly and  most  expressly,  that  it  is  to  be  the  same  body.  The 
same  it  that  is  sown  in  corruption,  dishonor,  and  weakness,  is  to 
be  raised  in  incorruption,  in  glory,  and  in  power.  The  same  it 
that  is  sown  a  natural  body  is  to  be  raised  a  spiritual  body* 
And  yet  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  that  there  is  to  be  some 
change  of  particles^  of  svbstance,  "  Thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be^  and  bear  grain^  it  may  chance  of  wheat ;  or  of 
some  other  grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
him  ;  and  to  every  seed  his  own  bodyJ^  1  Cor.  xv.  37-44.  I 
know  not  how  to  understand  the  whole  representation  of  the 
apostle  in  this  chapter,  without  supposing  that  strict  identity  of 
substance  is  not  essential,  in  popular  language,  to  identity  of 
body. 

It  should  be  further  remarked  that  the  raised  body,  though, 
in  the  sense  explained,  the  same  that  died,  will  not  be  raised  in 
the  same  state,  or  condition.  This  would  not  be,  in  most  cases, 
desirable.  Myriads  of  the  human  family  die  in  mere  infancy. 
But  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  them  to  receive  infant  bodies 
from  the  tomb,  and  be  united  to  them  forever.  The  bodies  of 
some  are  shockingly  mutilated;  others  are  crippled  and  de- 
formed. The  bodies  of  most  people  who  die  by  disease  become 
unnaturally  bloated  or  fearfully  emaciated  before  they  leave 
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the  world.  Now  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the  saints  to  rise 
in  this  state,  and  continue  in  it  through  all  the  endless  years  of 
heaven.  Their  bodies,  it  is  said,  are  to  "  be  raised  in  glory," 
and  to  "  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion,  that  in  whatever  condition  believers  may 
have  laid  down  their  bodies,  they  will  receive  them  in  maiwrity 
toid  perfection ; — not  dwarfed  in  infancy,  nor  crippled  with  age, 
nor  bloated  or  emaciated  with  disease ;  but  such,  as  to  appeal^ 
ance  and  comeliness,  as  they  would  have  been  in  their  most 
mature  and  perfect  state. 

The  raised  body  will  also  be  greatly  changed  as  to  properties. 
It  will  be,  not  a  gross  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  etherial  and 
incorruptible.  It  will  be,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  ^^  a 
spiritual  body."  This  does  not  imply  that  it  will  be  spirit j  and 
not  maiter.  It  will  still  be  a  material  body ;  but  the  matter  of 
it  will  be  so  changed  as  to  its  properties,  so  sublimated  and  re- 
fined, so  adapted  to  the  embrace  and  use  of  an  inuuortal  spirit, 
that  it  may  properly  be  termed  "  a  spiritual  body.^' 

By  the  explanations  of  the  resurrection  which  have  been 
given,  we  avoid  the  common  objections  which  are  urged  against 
it.  The  first  and  principal  of  these  grows  out  of  the  continual 
change  which  is  going  on  in  our  present  bodies,  connecting  the 
same  particles  often  with  different  bodies,  and  rendering  it  im- 
possible that  the  identical  substance^  which  constitutes  our  bod- 
ies at  death,  should  in  all  cases  enter  into  them  in  the  resur- 
rection at  the  last  day.  But  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
as  above  explained,  this,  obviously,  is  no  objection.  We  have 
seen  that  strict  and  universal  identity  of  substance  is  not  neces- 
sary to  identity  of  body.  Identity  of  body,  at  least  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  terms,  does  not  require  it.  The  same- 
ness of  which  the  Scriptures  speak  is  based  on  quite  another 
principle. 

But  it  is  said,  if  there  is  not  identity  of  substance,  then  the 
deceased  body  and  the  raised  body  art  two  different  things. 
There  is  no  relation  of  sameness  between  them.  It  is  like  a 
man's  receiving  a  new  coat  when  the  old  one  is  worn  out,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  laid  aside.  But  to  this  it  is  enough  to 
reply  that  a  man's  body  is  not  a  coat,  nor  is  his  coat  a  body. 
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The  body  of  a  man  is  an  integral  parfi  of  himself y  —  sustained 
and  animated  by  his  life,  and  quickened  by  his  soul  and  spirit. 
And  the  raised  body  belongs  to  the  same  spirit,  and  is  animated 
by  the  same,  as  before.  It  constitutes  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  same  person.  In  strict  propriety  therefore,  as  terms 
are  used,  it  may  be  denominated  the  same  body. 

Having  now  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
in  so  doing  freed  it  from  the  more  common  objections  which  are 
urged  against  it,  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be  drawn  wholly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Reason  teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  not  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Of  course,  mere  reason  has  nothing 
to  say  against  it ;  and  some  analogies  may  be  drawn  from  rea- 
son and  nature,  showing  that  the  doctrine  is  not  improbable. 
Still,  the  doctrine  is  one  which  the  mere  light  of  nature  does 
not  teach,  and  of  which  those  who  have  had  no  other  light  have, 
in  all  ages,  been  ignorant    In  proof  of  this  doctrine  I  remark, — 

1.  That  it  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  resurrection  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  or  the  better  part  of  them,  in  the 
time  of  Ghidst,  were  firm  believers  in  it ;  and  they  could  have 
learned  it  from  no  other  source.  But  let  us  look  into  the  Old 
Testament  itself.  Job  says,  ^^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  tliat  he  shall  staud  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ;  and 
though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another,  though  my  veins  be  consumed 
within  me."  Job.  xix.  28-27.  This,  I  allow,  is  in  the  original, 
an  obscure  passage,  and  bne  that  will  admit  of  another  render- 
ing. But  the  question  is  not,  what  rendering  may  be  put  upon 
it  J  but  what  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  signification  of  the 
words.  And  this,  I  xmdertake  to  say,  is  substantially  that  which 
our  translators  have  given.*  The  connection  also  shows  that  this 
is  the  true  rendering.  In  the  introduction  to  the  passage,  we 
see  that  Job  is  about  to  enunciate  something  which  he  deems  of 
vast  importance  to  the  world  ;  —  something  which  must  be  most 
ineffaceably  written,  which  must  go  down  to  the  coming  ages, 
whicn  must  never  be  forgotten.     "  0  that  tny  words  were  now 
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written !  0  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  !  That  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the  rock  forever ! " 
What  now  is  the  rapt  seer  and  prophet  about  to  say  ?  What 
that  is  worthy  to  follow  an  introduction  such  as  this  ?  Is  he 
merely  about  to  tell  us  that  he  expects  to  be  cured  of  his  boils, 
to  be  a  well  man  again,  and  that  some  one  will  at  length  arise 
to  vindicate  his  character  ?  Is  this  all  ?  Or  is  he  about  to  say 
what,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  distant  and  glorious  future,  he 
actually  does  say  :  f  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand,  at  the  latter  day,  upon  the  earth.  And  though, 
after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God  ?  "  To  my  own  mind,  there  can  be  no  question  here. 
Our  translators  have  given  us  the  true  idea.  And  the  passage  is 
a  valid  and  glorious  proof,  not  only  of  the  future  coming  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  repeatedly  brought  into 
view  in  the  Psalms.  "  Therefore,  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
glory  rejoiceth  ;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption."  Ps.  xvi.  9, 10.  This  passage  is  quoted 
by  the  Apostle  Peter,  as  being  fulfilled  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Acts  ii.  26.  Again  the  Psalmist  says :  "  But  God  shall 
Todeem  me /row  the  power  of  the  grave;  for  he  shall  receive 
me."  Ps.  xlix.  15.  In  the  prophets,  we  .have  passages  such  as 
these :  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with  my  dead  body 
shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust ;  for 
thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs  ;  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the 
dead.?  Is.  xxix.  19.  "  I  will  ransom  thee  from  the  power  of 
the  grave  ;  I  will  redeem  thee  from  death.  O  death,  I  will  be 
thy  plague!  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction  !"  Hos.  xiii. 
9.  "  Many,"  or  the  many^  the  multitude^  "  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt?  Dan.  xii.  8.  In  view  of 
these  and  other  like  passages,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  more  en- 
lightened Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  should  have  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  We  see  not  how  they  could  hon- 
estly have  disbelieved  it,  or  been  in  ignorance  or  doubt  re- 
specting it. 
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2.  Tlie  most  prominent  fact  of  the  New- Testament,  bearing 
directly  on  the  question  before  us,  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
That  Christ  was  literally  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day 
after  his  crucifixion,  I  need  not  not  now  stop  to  prove.  This 
fact  was  denied  by  the  Gnostics  in  "the  primitive  age,  and  is  de- 
nied by  some  in  our  own  times.  But  this  denial  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  Scriptures.  If  anything  can  be  proved  from 
the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  it  is  tliat  Christ  was  literally  raised 
from  the  dead.  But  if  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  then  his  peo- 
ple will  rise  also.  This  the  Apostle  Paul  not  only  asserts,  but 
argues  at  considerable  length.  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  "  Christ 
the  first  fruits  ;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
1  Cor.  XV.  20.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  proves,  not  only  the 
possibility  and  desirableness  of  a  resurrection,  but  the  certainty 
of  it  to  all  his  people.  As  the  Head  of  the  body  is  risen,  it  can- 
not he  doubted  that,  in  due  time,  the  members  will  rise  also. 

3.  Another  fact  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  is  the  ris- 
ing of  those  saints  who  came  forth  from  their  graves  at  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ.  At  the  time  of  Christ's  death,  we  are  told 
that  ^^  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent,  and  the  graves 
were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose, 
and  came  out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went 
into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Matt,  xxvii.  52. 
There  was  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  foodies  of  the  saints. 
Their  tombs  were  opened  by  the  earthquake  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  they  came  out  of  them  immediately  after  his  resur- 
rection. They  rose  with  their  Divine  Lord,  as  a  kind  of  first 
fruits  from  the  dead  ;  as  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  that  general 
resurrection,  which  shall  at  length  be  accomplished  by  his 
power. 

4.  Our  Saviour  taught,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  "  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth,  they  that  have 
done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  John  v.  28,  29. 
^^  This  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  that 
he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up 
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offain  at  the  last  dar^.  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  maj 
have  everlasting  life,  and  lunll  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.^* 
John  vi.  89,  40.  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  they  that  hear  shaU  Kve^  John  v.  25.  *^  If 
thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  • 
for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 
and  not  ^that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.  And 
if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee ; 
for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell." 
Matl  V.  29,  30.  "  Pear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  helL"  Matt.  x.  28.  In  both 
these  passages  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  represented  as  to  be 
cast  into  hell.  Of  course,  their  bodies  mitst  be  raised^  or  the. 
declaration  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

I  need  not  quote  more  of  our  Saviour's  words,  in  proof  of 
the  point  und^r  consideration.  His  language  is  so  plain  and 
explicit,  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  getting  over  it,  but  by 
supposing  him  to  have  temporized  in  the  matter,  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 

5.  Let  us  now  consider  the  testimony  of  Paul,  as  to  the  res- 
urrection of  the  bo4y. — ^That  Paul  preached  what  he  called  the 
resurrection,  is  on  all  sides  admitted ;  but  then  some  think  that 
he  meant  by  it  no  more  than  the  doctrine  of  immortality^ — the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  that  this  cannot  be  true  is  evi- 
dent from  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  not  a  fruit,  a  consequence  of  the  mediation 
of  Christ.  The  souls  of  men  would  have  been- immortal  if  they 
had  never  sinned,  or  if,  when  they  had  sinned,  no  plan  of  re- 
demption had  been  revealed.  But  the  resurrection  which  Paul 
preached  does  stand  in  immediate  connection  with  the  median 
tion  of  Christ.  ^'  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam,  all  die ;  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. ^^  1  Cor.  xv.  21.  Then,  the- 
doctrine  of  immortality  was  not  a  new  one  to  the  heathen.     It 
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was  what  the  wiser  among  them  had  alwajs  believed.  But  the 
resurrection  which  Paul  preached  was  new  to  the  heathen ;  yea, 
more  than  this,  it  was  strange  and  incredible.  When  the  Athe- 
nians ^^  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  and 
others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter."  The  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  said,  ^^  What  will  this  babbler  say  7  He  seemeth 
to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods ;  because  Paul  presented  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  Acts  xvii.  18, 82.  It  is 
evident  from  both  the  considerations  here  referred  to,  that  Paul 
must  have  preached  something  more  than  the  mere  doctrine  of 
immortality.  He  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  as  the 
language  of  his  epistles  conclusively  shows. 

^^  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  qyidcen 
yow  bodies f  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Bom.  viii.  11. 
^^  Who  shall  change  your  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  Pl^L  iii.  21.  We  have  already 
referred  to  Paul's  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  con- 
tained in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. He  begins  with  inferring  the  resurrection  of  believers 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (v.  12-28).  He  then  speaks 
of  the  manner  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  kind  of  bodies 
with  which  the  glorified  saints  will  appear  (v.  85-50).  He 
closes  the  discussion,  in  the  following  animating,  triumphant 
language.  ^^  Behold  I  shew  you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we"  (the  living) 
^^  shall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?    0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  "  (v.  61-55). 

There  is  a  passage  equally  decisive,  in  Paul's  first  Epistlet  to 
the  Thessalonians.  ^^  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as 
others  that  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died, 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
68 
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bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you/  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord)  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  shall  not  prevent "  (anticipate)  "  them  which  are 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  Gk)d, 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ; ''  that  is,  before  the  liv- 
ing are  changed.  "  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall 
be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.'*  1  Tbess. 
iv.  18-17. 

The  fact  brought  out  in  these  passages,  in  regard  to  such 
Christians  as  shall  be  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  It  seems  that  their 
bodies  are  not  to  die,  but  to  be  instantly  changed,  —  changed 
into  immortal  and  glorious  bodies,  —  and  they  are  to  go  up,  soul 
and  body,  to  meet  their  Lord.  The  only  question  then  is.  Are 
the  dead  saints  to  be  made  equal  to  them,  —  to  be  like  them  ? 
If  so,  their  bodies  must  be  raised  from  the  dead,  —  must  also 
become  immortal  and  glorious,  —  tliat  they  may  all  stand  alike 
and  together  before  the  throne  of  the  Son  of  man. 

In  short,  the  testimony  of  Paul  is  so  explicit  on  the  point  be- 
fore us,  that  those  who  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body  can 
only  say,  that  his  inspiration  may  have  failed  him  here ;  he  may 
have  been  mistaken  ;  and  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  such  a 
doctrine  simply  because  he  taught 'it. 

Most  of  the  Scriptures  above  quoted  refer  to  tlie  resurrection 
of  believers.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  them  all.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  They 
shall  be  raised  ^^  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.''  They 
shall  come  forth  "  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 

The  time  of  the  general  resurrection  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  the  passages  abeady  quoted.  It  is  to  be  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  day^  —  the  day  of  judgment.  Tfeen  the 
trumpet  will  sound,  the  dead  will  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
the  living  will  be  changed.  Then  all  the  glorified  saints  will  be 
caught  up  together,  to  meet  their  Lord  in  the  air,  and  dwell  for- 
ever with  him ;  while  all  the  wicked  then  alive,  or  whoever 
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have  lived,  will  go  away  accursed  to  their  own  place,  —  the 
place  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  righteous  dead  would  be  raised 
much  sooner  than  this,  even  previous  to  the  millennium  ;  and 
that  they  would  reign  personally  with  Christ  on  the  earth,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  a 
passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation.  ^^  I  saw 
thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto 
them.    And  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the 

witness  of  Jesus,  and  the  word  of  Gk»d, and 

they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were 
finished;  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection.  On  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years."  Rev. 
XX.  4-6. 

We  will  not  here  consider  the  question  of  the  personal  reign 
of  Christ  on  the  earth,  during  tl^e  millennium.  That  will  come 
up  in  another  place.  As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
the  holy  dead,  previous  to  the  millennium,  and  their  living  on 
the  earth  during  that  period,  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  passage  above  quoted,  even  if  taken  literally,  does  not  sus- 
tain such  an  idea.  It  is  the  resurrection  of  the  ma/rtyrs  only, 
and  not  of  all  the  holy*  dead,  of  which  the  sacred  writer  speaks. 
And  then  it. was  ^'  the  souls  of  them  that  ^ad  been  beheaded  for 
the  witness  of  Jesus,"  and  not  their  raised  bodies,  which  he  in 
vision  saw. 

But  is  the  passage  before  us  to  be  taken  literally  ?  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  chapter,  and  of  a  book,  the  other  parts  of 
which  are,  in  general,  to  be  understood  figuratively  or  symboli- 
cally ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  ? 
No  one  supposes  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  millennium, 
a  literal  angel  is  to  come  down  from  heaven,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  literal  key  and  chain ;  and  that  he  will  literally  lay  hold  of  a 
literal  dragon,  and  literally  bind  him,  and  cast  him  into  a  literal 
pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  literal  seal  upon  him,  that  he 
should  go  out  no  more  for  a  thousand  years.    Every  one  sup- 
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poses  that  this  part  of  the  chapter,  and  indeed  all  the  parts 
of  it,  unless^  it  be  the  verses  above  quoted,  should  be  under- 
stood figuratively  or  symbolically.  And  why,  we  again  ask, 
should  not  these  verses  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way? 

Thus  interpreted,  they  import,  not  a  literal  resurrection  of 
the  martyrs,  but  a  revival  of  the  martyrs^  spirit.  The  martyrs 
will  live  again  very  much  as  El\jah  lived  in  John  the  Baptist* 
John  came  in  the  spirit  and  pcnver  of  Elijah.  So  the  martyrs 
are  to  rise  and  live,  in  spirit^  all  through  the  millennium.  Their 
spirit  is  to  revive  and  predominate  in  the  earth.  In  other  words, 
the  millennium  is  to  be  a  time  of  pre-eminent  holiness.  Christ 
will  reign  on  earth  spiritually  and  imiversally,  and  the  martyr- 
spirit,  being  restored,  will  live  and  reign  with  him. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  import  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us;  and  th^s  interpreted,  it  Aimishes  no  ground  for  the 
idea  of  a  literal,  pre-millennial  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,—* 
much  less  of  all  the  holy  dead. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  perverted  and  denied, 
even  in  the  apostolic  age.  Tlvare  were  those  then  who  said : 
**  There  is  no  resurrection ;  or  if  there  be  any,  it  is  past  al- 
ready." 1  Cor.  XV.  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18.  The  individuals  here 
referred  to  were,  probably,  of  the  Gnostic  class.  They  regarded 
matter  as  essentially  corrupting,  —  the  source  and  centre  of  all 
evU.  Under  the  influence  of  this  error  they  ^^  neglected  the 
body,"  and  practised  all  manner  of  austerities  upon  it.  And 
they  could  not  believe,  when  once  the  body  was  shaken  off,  and 
resolved  back  to  dust,  that  it  ever  would  be  again  assumed. 
They  held  to  a  spiritual  renovation  or  resurrection,  and  that,  in 
respect  to  true  Christians,  this  was  past  already.  It  was  against 
these  perverters  of  the  truth  that  the  Apostle  Paul  reasoned,  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
cautioned  Timothy,  in  his  second  and  last  epistle  to  him. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  has  been  denied  and  ridi- 
culed by  modern  infidels,  and  by  some  whole  sects  of  religion- 
ists. It  is  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  plainly  revealed,  an 
important  and  comforting  doctrine  of  God's  holy  truth. 
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THE  GENERAX  JUDGMENT. 

Bt  a  general  judgment^  we  understand  the  judging  of  Oo^s 
intelligent  ore€ttures  together y  in  one  vast  assembly.  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  individual  judgment  which  is  to 
be  passed  upon  us,  or  which  we  shall  be  led  to  pass  upon  our- 
selves at  death ;  and  many  Scriptures  may  be  quoted  to  prove 
the  latter^  which  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  ^establishing  the 
former* 

1.  Let  us  first  inquire  as  to  ih^fact  of  a  general  judgment 
Our  only  guide  on  this  question  is  the  Bible ;  and  what  is  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  it  7 

Frequent  mention  is  made^  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  day 
qf  judgment;  and  it  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  passages, 
that  this  is  not,  to  each  one,  the  day  of  his  death,  but  a  speciJSe 
period  or  e2ay,  which  is  to  synchronize  with  the  general  conjUh 
grdtian^  or  the  end  of  the  world.  '^  The  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  are  now,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the 
day  of  judgment.^*  And  again;  "  2%e  day  of  the  Lord^^  (the 
same  as  the  day  of  judgment)  ^'  will  come,  as  a  thief  in  the* 
night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up."  2 
Pet.  iii.  7, 12.  We  see,  in  these  passages,  when  the  day  of  judg- 
ment is  to  come.  It  is  to  be,  not  to  each  one  the  day  of  his 
death,  but  to  all  the  day  of  final  conflagration,  when  this  earth, 
with  all  its  contents,  shall  be  consumed. 

We  read  much  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  coming  of  Christy 
and  ihe  appealing  of  Christ;  and  though,  in  some  instances, 
these  expressions  may  be  used  with  reference  to  other  events, 
they  in  general  refer  to  his  coming  to  judge  the  world,  at  the  last 
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day.  We  quote  the  following  passages,  as  examples.  "  We  say 
unto  you,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that^e  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming'  of  the  Lardy  shall  not  prevent  them 
which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  of  the 
trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  firsts  1  Thess. 
iv.  15.  The  coming  of  Christ  here  refers  to  his  triumphal  de- 
scent at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
and  the  living  will  be  changed.  We  have  the  same  reference 
in  the  following  passage.  ^'  I  charge  thee  before  God^  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  amd  the  dead^  at  his 
appearing.^^    2  Tim.  iv.  1. 

In  other  passages,  Paul  says,  *^  We  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ ; "  and  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ;" — importing  that  there  is  tOj^l)e  a 
judgment  seat,  before  which  all  the  human  family  are  to  be 
gathered  together. 

Referring  to  this  very  scene,  —  his  final  appearing  to  judge 
the  world,  our  Saviour  says :  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another;  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."  Matt.  xxv.  31, 
82.  The  only  objection  to  this  proof-text  is,  that  it  stands  con- 
nected with  a  series  of  predictions,  some  of  which  have  an  tin 
doubted  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  this  must  refer  to  the  same  event.  But  this  con. 
elusion  is  bynO  means  admissible.  Our  Saviour  had  been  pre- 
dicting the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple.  "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down."  The  disciples  came  to  him  pri- 
vately, saying,  "  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be  ?  And 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  comings  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world  ?  "  The  disciples  here  inquired  respecting  the  predicted 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  state,  which  they  supposed 
was  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  had  no  idea,  at 
this  time,  that  the  Jewish  rites  were  ever  to  be  superseded,  or 
that  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  to  be  destroyed,  until  the 
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world  was  destroyed  with  it.  Consequently,  they  inquired, 
When  is  to  be  this  predicted  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
end  of  the  world;  not  doubting  that  both  would  come  to  an  end 
together?  In  hisjreply,  our  Saviour  spoke  of  the  destruction 
both  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  world ;  connecting  the  two  to- 
gether as  type  and  antitype.  In  the  former  part  of  his  dis. 
course,  the  language  refers  more  particularly  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  the  latter  part,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  several  places,  his  expressions  may  be  understood  as  having 
a  primary  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  \il- 
timate  reference  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  verses  quoted 
above,  with  those  that  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
have,  clearly,  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  They  can  refer  to  nothing  else.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  they  were  not  fulfilled  at  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Nothing,  at  all  answering  to  them,  at  that  time  took 
place.  They  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  express  predic- 
tion, from  the  lips  of  the  Savicmr,  of  a  general  judgment ;  and 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  settle  the  question,  that  such  an  event 
X  is  most  assuredly  to  be  expected. 

I  shall  quote  but  another  passage  in  proof  of  the  point  before 
us,  —  a  point  which  already  has  been  fully  established.  In  the 
book  of  Revelation,  after  the  account  of  the  millennium,  and  of 
the  great  defection  at  the  close  ofthe  millennium,  and  of  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  the  writer  says :  "  I  saw  a 
great  white  throne,  and  him  that'sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
the  earth  and  the  heaven|fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no 
place  for  them.  And  J  saw  the  dead^  small  andgreaty  stand  be- 
fore God.  And  the  books  were  opened;  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  ac« 
cording  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were 
in  them,  and  they  were  judged^  every  man^  according  to  their 
works.^'*  Rev.  xx«-ll.  Here  is  another  plain  and  incontestable 
prediction  of  a  general  jtidgmenty  which  is  to  take  place  at  the 
time  of  the  general  resurrection,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  entire  human  family  are  to  stand  and  be  judged  together, 
according  to  their  works. 
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2.  The  time  of  the  general  judgmeBt.  In  settling  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fact  of  a  general  judgment  we  have,  incidentally, 
determined  the  time  of  it.  It  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the 
general  resurrection,  and  to  synchronize  with  the  final  confla- 
gration and  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  predictions  of  the 
Bible,  we  find  these  great  events  all  culminating  and  clustering 
together.  Before  they  take  place,  there  is  to  be  a  long  period  of 
rest  and  peace  to  the  church  on  earth,  during  which  Satan  is  to 
be  bound,  and  his  malign  influence  upon  mankind  restrained. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  the  destroyer  is  to  be  loosed  for  a 
little  season,  and  vice  and  wickedness  are  again  to  prevail.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  last  triumph  of 'the  ungodly,  while  they  are 
coming  up  upon  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  and  compassing  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  be- 
loved city ;.  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  the  archangel's  trump  will 
sound,  and  the  scenes  of  the  laft  judgment  will  burst  upon  the 
world.    (See  Rev.  20.)  ^ 

8.  The  final  Judge.  Respecting  the  personage  who  is  to  be 
Judge,  on  this  great  occasioa,  the  Scriptures  leave  us  no  room 
for  doubt  It  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Father  "  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Stm.'*  John  v.  22.  "  Who 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his  appearing  and  king- 
dom." 2  Tim.  iv.  1.  "  The  Son  of  ma/n  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  and  then  shall  he  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory."  Matt  xxv.  81.  The  judging  of  the 
world  is  represented  as  the  last  mediatorial  work  of  the  Saviour* 
When  that  is  finished,  and  the  final-  awards  are  pronounced  and 
executed ;  then  will  he  deliver  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  that  Gk)d  may  be  all  in  all.    1  Cor.  xv.  24-28. 

4.  The  beings  judged.  The  beings  to  be  judged  in  the  last 
great  day  are,  first,  the  whole  human  family^  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  —  all  who  have  lived  on  this  earth  from  its  cresr 
tion  to  its  end.  ^'  Before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.** 
"  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God." 

We  may  also  expect  that  the  angels  will  be  called  to  the  judg- 
ment with  us.  Of  the  fallen  angels,  it  is  expressly  said,  thai 
they  ^'  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unio 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day."    Jude  vL    Respecting  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  holy  angels,  we  are  not  so  explicitly  informed. 
But  from  the  fact  that  they  were  once  upon  trial,  and  that,  as 
ministering  spirits,  they  are  deeply  concerned  with  us  in  our 
trial,  the  conclusion  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  will  appear 
with  us  in  the  judgment  at  the  last  day.  In  tlie  Bible,  we  have 
no  account  of  any  other  intelligent  creatures,  except  angels  and 
men. 

6.  For  what  c^e  we  to  be  judged  ?  The  question  has  been 
asked,  whether  men  are  to  be  called  into  judgment,  at  the  last 
day,  for  their  whole  character  up  to  t/tat  period,  or  only  for  their 
characters  while  on  probation.  The  latter  supposition  we  think 
the  more  reasonable  and  scriptural.  Probation  and  judgment 
are  connected  ideas.  Men  are  now  on  probation /or  the  judg- 
ment. They  are  here  forming  characters  for  the  judgment  of 
the  last  day.  The  presumption  therefore  is,  that  they  will  be 
called  into  judgment  only  for  the  characters  formed  and  bus- 
stained  by  them  during 'the  period  of  their  trial. 

If  we  are  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  character  sustained 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  pur  trial,  then  why  not  for 
character  sustained  subsequent  to  the  day  of  judgment  ?  And 
must  we  not  suppose,  on  this  gi'ound,  that  there  will  be  succes- 
sive  days  of  judgment,  following  each  other  at  intervals,  to  all 
eternity  ? 

But  the  Scriptures  have  decided  this  question  for  us.  "  We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.'*  2  Cor.  v.  10.  It  is, 
then,  for  "  the  things  done  in  the  body, " —  done  by  us  while  on 
probation  here,  —  that  we  are  to  stand  befpre  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  and  render  an  impartial  account. 

6.  Duration  of  the  judgment.  Respecting  the  duration  of  the 
judgment  scene,  different  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and 
the  Scriptures  afford  us  no  positive  information.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  whether  a  literal  day  is  in- 
tended, or  a  much  longer  period,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  The 
process  of  judgment  will  continue  long  enough  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  ;  but  I  see  no  necessity  for 
supposing  that  it  will  continue  for  a  very  long  period,  —  perhape 
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not  longer  than  a  literal  day.  At  the  sound  of  the  last  trump 
the  dead  are  to  be  raised,  ^^  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye."  In  a  very  little  time,  the  thrones  can  be  set,  and  the 
books  opened,  and  the  worlds  assembled  before  their  final  Judge. 
An  unerring  separation  can  soon  be  made.  And  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  there  may  be  such  a  general  unfolding  and  ex- 
hibition of  character,  that  "  every  work  shall  be  brought  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or 
whether  it  be  evil."  We  know  not,  at  present,  how  such  an 
exhibition  of  character  is  to  be  made  ;  but  who  will  say  that  it 
cannot  be  maae,  and  made  suddenly ;  so  that  the  whole  process 
of  the  judgment  may  pass  away  in  comparatively  a  little  time  ? 
7.  Vie  object  of  the  judgment.  The  final  judgment  must  have 
been  appointed  for  some  great  and  important  object^  —  an  object 
worthy  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  This  object 
was  not,  certainly,  to  satisfy  God  how  his  creatures  had  acted ; 
or  to  satisfy  them,  individually,  as  to  their  own  character  and 
state :  For  God  will  learn  nothing  new  respecting  his  creatures, 
in  the  light  of  the  judgment ;  and  each  one  of  them  may  be  as 
well  satisfied  as  to  his  own  character  and  state  before  the  judg- 
ment as  afterwards.  The  grand  object  of  the  judgment  must 
be  something  vastly  higher  than  all  this.  It  is,  probably,  to  af- 
ford to  the  Divine  Being  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  ovm 
character  before  the  universe ;  to  show  to  each  and  every  one 
of  his  creatures  that  he  has  done  right,  —  in  respect  not  only  to 
that  one,  but  to  all  the  rest.  In  the  judgment,  Qod  will  show  to 
me  that  he  has  treated  all  my  fellow-creatures  right ;  and  to  all 
my  fellow-creatures  that  he  has  treated  me  right  He  will  show 
to  each  individual  of  the  countless  myriads  who  surround  his 
throne,  that  he  has  treated,  not  only  tl\emselves,  but  all  the 
others  right ;  so  that  when  the  separation  is  made,  and  the  sen- 
tences pronounced,  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  and  every  con- 
science convinced  that  the  award  is,  in  every  instance,  right. 
We  have  here  the  grand  object  of  the  general  judgment ;  the 
purpose  to  be  answered  by  it ;  the  reason  why  God  has  deter- 
mined, at  some  period  yet  future,  to  bring  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, friends  and  enemies,  together,  and  try  and  judge  them  in 
the  presence  of  each  other.    And  certainly  this  is  a  most  noble 
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objecty  —  one  altogether  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  final  day. 

8.  The  issues  of  the  judgment.  These  are  clearly  set  before 
us  in  the  Scriptures.  One  portion  of  our  lost  race  will  be  ac- 
quitted and  blessed,  and  caught  away  to  mansions  prepared  for 
them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  while  the  other  por- 
tion will  be  condemned  and  accursed^  and  driven  away  ^'into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'*  And  * 
from  that  period  forward,  there  will  be  no  more  .changes.  "  He 
that  is  unjust  will  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy  will  be 
filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy  will  be  holy  still.''  Rev. 
xxii.  11. 

And  thus  the  grand  drama  of  this  world's  history  will  be 
closed.  Heaven  will  gather  into  its  capacious  bosom  all  that  is 
holy  and  lovely  from  the  earth,  —  all  that  is  meet  for  that  blest 
abode ;  and  hell  will  receive  to  its  flaming  prisons  those  only 
that  are  degraded,  polluted,  and  vicious,  —  on  whose  souls  are 
found  the  stains  of  unforsaken,  uucleansed,  unpardoned  guilt. 
"  Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolators,  and  whatsoever  loveth  and  maketh 
a  lie.'? 

At  this  decisive  period,  this  earth,  having  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made,  will  be  burned  up  ;  and  the  great 
Redeemer,  having  gathered  in  his  own  elect,  and  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet,  and  finished  the  work  which  was  given  him  to 
do,  will  lay  .aside  his  mediatorial  character,  and  ^^  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father." 
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LECTUEE  LIV. 
FINAL  STATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  AND  THE  WICKED. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  judgment,  the  righteous  are  invited  to 
take  possession  of  "  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  They  are  said  to  go  away  "  into  life 
eternal."  Matt.  xxv.  84,  46.  The  final  abode  of  the  righteous 
is,  in  Scripture,  denominated  heaven;  and  it  has  been  made  a 
question  whether  heaven  is  literally  a  place  to  which  the  right- 
eous go,  or  merely  a  state  of  being  upon  which  they  enter. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  heaven  is  a  place.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  considered.  If  the  heavenly 
beings  are  pure  spirits,  it  is  certain  that  spirits  may  be  located, 
or  fixed  to  some  particular  place.  Our  spirits  are  now  united  to 
our  bodies,  and  confined  to  the  present  world.  What  absurdity, 
then,  in  apposing  that  other  spirits  are  confined  to  some  other 
place,  fn  another  world ! 

But  the  righteous,  after  the  judgment,  will  not  be  pure  spirits. 
Tliey  will  have  bodies^  as  well  as  souls ;  and  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  body,  it  is  certain,  not  only  that  it  may  be  located,  but 
that  it  must  be.  The  abode  of  the  raised,  glorified  body  must  be 
a  place.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples,  when 
about  to  leave  ihem, "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  John 
xiv.  2.  And  heaven  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  place.  It  is  ^'  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."  It  is  a  "  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God."  It  is  a  "  kingdom  prepared  for  God's  people 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

The  enjoyments  of  heaven  are  adapted  to  the  holy  natures  of 
the  glorified  beings  who  dwell  there.  They  are  not,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  sensual;  though,  subsequent  to  the 
resurrection,  they  will  be,  to  some  extent,  corporeal.      Every 
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sense  and  organ  of  the  raised  body  will  be  a  source,  an  inlet  of 
celestial  glory.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will  consist,  partly,  in 
the  absence  of  everything  calculated  to  disquiet  and  afflict  the 
soul.  There  the  righteous  are  said  to  "  rest  from  their  labors.'* 
They  rest  from  all  temptation  and  conflict,  toil  and  fatigue,  sin 
and  sorrow.  They  rest  from  all  sickness  and  pain,  and  from 
every  variety  of  evil  which  besets  them  in  the  present  life. 
^^  They  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall 
the  sun  smite  them,  nor  any  heat ; "  and  "  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

But  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  not  a  mere  negation^  —  the 
absence  of  everything  calculated  to  afflict  the  souL  The  en- 
joyments of  that  world  are  also  positive.  They  are  in  part  intel- 
lectual; arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
discovery  of  truth.  They  are  in  part  moral;  arising  from  the 
exercise  and  approbation  of  qonscience.  But  they  are  chiefly 
spiritual^  —  the  satisfaction  of  the  heart,  —  growing  out  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  flowing  from  the  most  intimate  communion 
with  him.  It  is  emphatically  true  of  heavenly  beings,  that  they 
rejoice  in  God;  —  in  his  perfections,  his  character,  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  glory.  They  rejoice  in  Christ;  —  in  his  person 
and  character,  in  his  finished  work  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  in 
the  stability  and  triumph  of  his  holy  kingdom.  They  rejoice  in 
one  another;  —  in  their  society,  their  fellowship,  their  employ- 
ments, and  their  prospects.  Indeed,  every  capacity  of  their 
souls  will  be  filled  with  joy  ;  and  as  these  capacities  enlarge, 
they  will  continue  to  be  filled ;  and  thus  will  their  course  be 
onward  and  upward  forever. 

At  the  close  of  the  judgment,  the  wicked  are  represented  as 
"  going  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  They  are  to  "  de- 
part accursed  into  everlasting  fire."  Matt.  xxv.  41,  46.  The 
abode  of  the  wicked  in  the  other  world  is,  in  Scripture,  denom- 
inated hell.  ^^  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  inta  hell^  with  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God."    Ps.  ix.  17. 

The  same  considerations  which  have  been  urged  to  show  that 
heaven  is  a  place,  are  in  point  also  to  prove  that  hell  is  a  place. 
It  may  be  a  place  previotls  to  the  resurrection  ;  but  subsequent 
to  that  event,  it  would  seem  it  mtist  be.    The  body,  raised  ^^  to 
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shame  and  everlasting  contempt/'  will  need  a  place  in  which  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  to  suflFer.  Accordingly  hell  is  everywhere 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  place.  It  is  ^'  the  bottomless 
pit,"  "  the  lake  of  fire,"  the  place  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  Of  Judas  it  is  said,  when  he  had  hanged  himself, 
that  he  went  "  to  his  own  place."    Acts  i.  25. 

The  miseries  of  the  wicked,  previous  to  the  resurrection,  must 
be  purely  spiritual ;  but  after  that  event,  they  will  be,  in  part, 
corporeal.  They  will  consist  in  the  hss^  the  absence^  of  every- 
thing desirable,  and  in  the  infliction  of  positive,  unmingled  suf- 
ferings. The  rich  man  in  hell  is  said  to  have  received  his  good 
things ;  implying  that  no  more  good  remained  for  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  denied  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  burning  tongue. 
The  wicked  in  hell  are  said  to  "  have  no  rest  day  nor  night" 
"  The  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  poured  out  vnihout  mixture 
into  their  cup."  Rev.  xiv.  10.  They  will  endure  the  tortures 
of  an  ever  accusing,  stinging  conscience.  They  will  suflfer 
from  the  indulgence  of  unsated  mfilice,  envy,  revenge,  rage, 
and  every  other  hateful  passion  of  which  they  are  capable.  They 
will  sufifer  from  perpetual  disappointment,  defeat,  and  despaij:, 
They  will  suflFer  from  one  another.  They  will  suflFer  all  that  is 
implied  in  those  awful  figures,  those  appalling  representations, 
by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  set  forth  their  agonies. 

But  will  their  suflFerings  endure  forever  ?  Will  not  these 
miserable  beings,  at  some  period,  be  released  ?  Most  gladly 
would  we  indulge  the  hope  of  their  release,  if  this  hope  were 
justified  by  reason  and  the  word  of  God ;  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  think  that  it  is  justified  by  neither. 

In  urging  arguments  against  the  restoration  of  the  finally  lost, 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  some  things  which 
were  said  in  a  previous  Lecture.*  My  apology  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing it  fairly  ajul  fully. 

1.  Let  it  be  considered,  first  of  all,  whether  hell  is  a  fit  place 
for  the  conversion  and  reformation  of  those  who  are  plunged 
into  it    It  is  the  world  of  miserable  spirits,  —  the  place  "  pre 

•LeotoreL.   Death. 
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pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  It  is  a  place  from  which 
all  good  beings  and  good  influences  are  forever  excluded,  and 
where  the  wicked  are  given  over  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  whatever  is  base  and  sinful.  They  go  on  and  go  down,  sin- 
ning and  sufiering,  pouring  forth  their  malice  against  God,  and 
against  one  another,  —  biting  and  gnawing  their  tongues  for 
pain,  and  yet  not  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds.  Rev.  xvi.  10. 
And  now  we  ask,  what  is  there  in  such  a  place  at  all  calculated 
to  improve  the  characters  or  the  condition  of  the  miserable 
beings  there  immured?  What  is  there  to  indicate  that  that 
world  was  fitted  up  as  a  house  of  correction,  designed  for  the 
reformation  of  its  guilty  inhabitants  ?  Let  any  pcrcon  consider, 
seriously,  what  kind  of  place  hell  is,  —  consider  its  society,  its 
example,  and  the  influence  there  exerted  by  one  being  upon 
another,  —  and  see  if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  the  wicked 
are  likely,  in  that  World,  to  be  won  over  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  the  truth,  and  to  be  prepared  for  tfie  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  the  sufferings  of  hell  will  alone 
b#  suflficient  to  subdue  the  offenders,  and  bring  them  to  repent- 
ance. But  let  such  persons  remember,  that  mere  unsanctified 
suffering  has  no  tendency  to  subdue  the  obdurate  heart.  So 
far'  from  this,  its  tendency  is  to  harden,  to  exasperate,  to  pro- 
voke the  impenitent  mind  to  greater  wickedness.  Such  was  the 
effect  which  it  had  upon  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  ;  upon  the  heart 
of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel ;  and  upon  the  heart  of  Ahaz, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  "  In  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet 
more  against  the  Lord :  this  is  that' king  Ahaz."  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
22.  Unsanctified  suffering  always  has  this  eflfect  upon  the  human 
heart,  and  always  will  have,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him."     Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

2.  The  wicked  cannot  be  released  after  the  ju<^ment  (and  it 
is  with  reference  to  their  state  after  the  judgment  that  we  now 
inquire)  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  then  be 
no  mediator.  Christ  is  now  on  his  mediatorial  throne,  and  is 
carrying  forward  his  purposes  of  grace  in  respect  to  this  world. 
And  this  order  of  things  will  continue  until  the  dead  are  raised. 
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the  worlds  are  judged,  and  the  rewards  of  the  judgment  are  ex- 
ecuted. And  then  cometh  the  end  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom. 
When  all  Christ's  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet,  and  all  his 
purposes,  both  of  grace  and  of  justice,  are  accomplished  ;  "  then 
shall  he  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Patlier,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  Prom  that  period  on- 
ward there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  will  be  no  mediator. 

The  same  truth  is  further  evident,  since  after  the  judgment, 
there  will  be  no  probation.  This  has  been  fully  proved,  in  our 
Lecture  upon  Death  ;  and  the  proof  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  consideration,  that  after  the  judgment  there  will  be  no  pro- 
bation, is  decisive*  as  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  are  then  con- 
demned. 

3.  It  is  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  to 
suppose  all  punishment  disciplinary^  designed  merely  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  sutferer,  —  which  is  absurd.  If  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  other  world  are  all  designed  and  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  those  who  bear  them,  then  these  sufferings  are 
no  evidence  of  God's  permanent  displeasure,  but  the  contranf . 
They  are  the  chastisements  of  a  merciful  Father ;  and  "  whom 
he  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth."  On  this  ground,  too,  it  would  be,  not  a  blessing,  but 
the  contrary,  to  be  delivered  from  these  sufferings,  at  least  until 
they  had  accomplished  their  end; — just  as  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  refractory  child  to  be  delivered  from  that  degree  of  pimish- 
ment  which  is  designed  and  calculated  to  promote  his  good. 

But  we  know  that  all  punishment  is  not  disciplinary ;  neither 
among  men,  nor  under  the  government  of  God.  Capital  punish- 
ments, in  this  world,  are  not  disciplinary,*  but  exempla/ry.  The 
murderer  is  not  hanged  for  his  own  good,  but  as  an  example^ 
for  the  good  of  society.  God  is  often  said  in  the  Scriptures  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  —  a  mode  of  expression  which 
proves  that  what  he  inflicts,  in  such  cases,  is  not  disciplinary, 
but  vindicative^  exemplary.  It  is  said  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  the  cities  about  them,  that  they  "  are  set  forth  for  an  ex- 
ampUy  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  Jude  vii. 
Here,  certainly,  is  an  instance  of  exemplary  punishment. 
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4.  It  is  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration, 
that  every  one  suffers,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  he  deserves.  "  We 
deserve  no  more  suffering  than  that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
promote  our  good ;  and  this  every  one  is  sure  to  receive."  But 
what  says  the  Bible,  as  to  the  proper  wages  and  desert  of  sin  ? 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  deaths  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life.'' 
Rom.  vi.  23.  The  wages  of  sin  are  here  represented  to  be  a 
death,  which  stands  in  immediate  contrast  with  eternal  life. 
Consequently,  they  are  eternal  death. 

On  this  ground,  too,  salvation  is  impossible.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation in  being  delivered  from  what  we  deserve,  if  we  deserve 
only  that  degree  of  suffering  which  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
our  good.  To  be  delivered  from  this  would  be,  not  a  salvation, 
but  an  injury.  And,  certainly,  there  is  no  salvation  in  being 
delivered  from  what  we  do  not  deserve :  For  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  righteous  Gk)d,  no  one  is,  or  ever  was,  exposed  to 
endure  undeserved  miseries. 

Again ;  the  Scriptures  represent  that  all  who  are  saved  are 
saved  by  grace j  —  saved  by  Christy  —  are  forgiven^  jtLstified^  Aci 

But  what  grace  in  delivering  those  from  .  further  miseries, 
who  have  endured  all  that  they  deserve  ?  And  how  do  such 
persons  need  the  interposition  of  Christ  ?  What  can  Christ  do 
for  them  ?  They  have  suffered  all  tliey  deserve,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  endure  or  fear.  And  what  have  such  persons 
to  be  forgiven  ?  They  have  suffered  the  whole  penalty  of  the 
law,  paid  their  whole  debt,  and  what  is  there  left  to  be  forgiven  ? 
These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal restoration  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  system  of  gospel  ^ace. 

6.  This  system  is  contradicted  by  numerous  and  various  rep- 
resentations of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  some  who 
are  never  to  be  forgiven,  and  consequently  never  to  be  saved. 
^^  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  npt  be  forgiven  him^  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come."     Matt.  xii.  82. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  those  who  have  received  their  portion 
of  good  in  this  life ;  and  consequently  have  nothing  to  hope  for 
beyond  the  grave.     ^'  Son,  remember,  that  thou,  in  thy  lifetime, 
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receivedst  thy  good  things."  Luke  xvi.  25.  "  Woe  unto  you 
that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation."  Luke 
vi  4. 

The  wicked  generally  hope  for  everlasting  happiness  in  heaven ; 
but  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  their  ^^  hope  shall  perish ; "  that 
it  ^'  shall  be  cut  off; "  that  ^^  it  shall  be  as  die  giving  up  of  the 
ghost."  Job  viii.  13 ;  xL  20.  How  then  are  they  to  be  made 
forever  happy  ? 

It  is  said  of  some  that  their  '^  end  is  destruction ; "  that  their 
"  end  is  to  be  burned ; "  that  theyjshall  "  suddenly  be  destroyed, 
and  that  without  remedy. ^^  Phil.  iii.  19 ;  Heb.  vi.  8  ;  Prov. 
xxix.  1.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  all  such  representa- 
tions are  in  palpable  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  a  final  and 
universal  restoration  of  the  wicked. 

God  says  of  the  wicked,  that  when  ^^  their  fear  cometh  as  des- 
olation, and  their  destruction  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and 
anguish  come  upon  them ;  then  they  shall  call,  but  he  will  not 
answer  ;  they  shall  seek  him  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  him." 
Prov.  i.  27,  28.  How  is  this  passage  consistent  with  the  idea, 
that  sinners  will  be  heard  and  answered  in  the  world  below,  and 
restored  to  everlasting  happiness  7 

It  is  said  of  those  who  were  bidden  to  the  gospel  feast,  and 
would  not  come,  "  They  shaU  not  taste  of  my  supper  ;  "  they 
never  shall,    Luke  xiv.  24. 

"He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  lifej^ — never 
shall^  "  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him;^\  —  a  sufficient 
proof,  of  itself,  of  the  endless  endurance  of  future  miseries. 
John  iii.  36. 

Christ  said  to  his  enemies,  at  a  certain  time,  "  Ye  shall  seek 
me,  and  shall  not  find  me,  and  where  I  am  "  (that  is,  in  heaven) 
"  thither  ye  cannot  comeJ^    John  vii.  34. 

Of  the  traitor  Judas,  Christ  said :  "  Good  were  it  for  that 
man  if  he  had  not  been  born."  Matt  xxvi.  24.  This  declara* 
tion  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  restoration  of  Judas  to  the 
everlasting  favor  and  enjoyment  of  God. 

The  rich  man  in  hell  was  plainly  told,  that  betwixt  him  and 
heaven  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  those  who  would 
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pass  from  one  world  to  the  other,  could  not.  Luke  xvi.  26. 
Has  this  great  gulf  ever  been  bridged  over,  or  will  it  be  ? 

How  often  did  our  Saviour  threaten  his  enemies  with  "  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched;  where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  Mark  ix.  48.  And  how  often  it 
is  said,  of  the  wicked,  in  the  Book  of  God,  that  they  shall  be 
cast  ^*  into  everlasting  fire ;  '*  that  they  "  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment ; "  that  they  "  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the 
glory  of  his  power."    Matt.  xxv.  41,  46 ;    2  Thess.  i.  9. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  the  word  rendered  everlastings  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  a  limited  duration.    To  this,  I  reply,  — 

(1.)  That  the  Greek  words  atatv  and  auanog  literally  and  prop- 
erly denote  an  endless  duration.  Their  etymology  (««*  and  «^ 
being  or  existing  always)  shows  this.  Their  ordinary  use  and 
signification  show  the  same.  They  as  properly  denote  an  end- 
less duration,  as  our  English  words  eternal  and  everlasting. 
They  are  sometimes  used,  like  the  English  words,  in  ^  restricted 
sense,  —  restricted  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  they, 
are  applied ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  connection  readily  indicates 
the  sense,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  error.    But 

(2.)  We  are  not  left  to  the  general  meaning  of  these  words 
however  satisfactory  that  may  be.  The  word  anaviog  is  so  used 
by  our  Saviour,  in  reference  to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  as  to  show,  conclusively,  that  it  must  denote  an  endless 
duration.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  passage  (Matt.  xxv.  46) 
where  the  fdture  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  future 
happiness  of  the  righteous  are  set  over  one  against  the  other, 
and  the  same  term  moivtog  is  applied  to  both ;  thus  indicating 
that  the  duration  of  both  is  equal  and  endless. 

(8.)  But  we  are  not  left  even  to  this  conclusive  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  combination  of  the  Greek  words  (e*?  rovg  auavag 
lov  awwywy)  in  frequent  use  the  New  Testament,  which  invar 
riably  denotes  an  endless  duration.  This  phrase  is  used  more 
than  twenty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  always  in  the 
same  sense.  It  is  used  fourteen  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
always  in  the  same  sense.  Now  this  peculiar  phraseology  is 
used  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Apocalypse, 
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to  set  forth  the  duration  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  lost. 
They  "  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever.*^ 
**  The  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  everJ^ 
^^  And  again  they  said,  Alleluia,  and  her  smoke  rose  up  forever 
and  ever.^*  Rev.  xiv.  11 ;  xix.  3 ;  xx.  10.  Really,  if  this  does 
not  decide  the  question  as  to  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  then  words  cannot  decide  it.  Here  is  a  phraseology, 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  used  more  than 
twenty  times,  and  the  writer  of  a  single  book  fourteen  times, 
and:  always  (unless  it  be  in  the  cases  referred  to)  to  denote  an 
endless  duration ;  and  yet  by  these  decisive,  unambiguous  words, 
the  same  writers  have  repeatedly  set  forth  the  duration  of  the 
future  miseries  of  the  lost 

A  consideration  of  the  common  objections  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, together  with  some  concluding  remarks,  must  be  deferred 
to  another  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  LV. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT, 

1.  It  is  objected  to  the  doetrine  of  eternal  punishment,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God;  in  particular,  with 
his  infinite  wisdoMy  goodness^  and  power.  These  perfections,  it 
is  insisted,  must  lead  the  Supreme  Being  to  do  the  best  for  his 
creatures,  — for  each  and  evqry  one  of  them,  that  can  possibly  be 
done ; — ^must  lead  him  to  make  all  his  creatures  as  holy  and  as 
happy  aa  they  are  capable  of  being,  to  all  eternity.  But  is  this 
conclusion  justified  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  plain  matters  of  fact  ? 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  fallen  angels.  Has  God  de- 
termined that  they  shall  possess  as  great  an  amount  of  holiness 
and  happiness  as  they  are  capable  of,  to  all  eternity  ?  Why  then 
their  fall,  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  all  the  mise- 
rieswhich  they  have  since  endured?  Whyaris  they  still"  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains,  imder  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day  ?  "  And  in  the  issue  of  the  judgment,  why  are 
they  to  be  driven  away  into  the  "^everlasting  fire,"  which  has 
been  prepared  to  receive  them  ?    Jude  vi ;  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

Will  it  he  said  that  everlasting  here  means  a  long  but  limited 
period,  after  which  tlie  fallen  angels  will  be  restored,  and  be 
/more  than  compensated  for  all  their  sufferings  by  an  eternity  of 
happiness  ?  Without  entering  again  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  everlasting,  I  would  ask,  to  what  de* 
gree  of  holiness  and  happiness  are  the  fallen  angels  to  be  re- 
stored ?  Certainly  not  to  an  infinite  degree,  unless  ^ey  are  to 
be  made  equal  to  the  Supreme  Being.  And  if  the  degree  of 
their  holiness  and  happiness  is  to  be  finite^  1  would  ask  again, 
could  not  God  have  raised  them  to  any  finite  degree  of  holiness 
and  happiness,  without  the  dreadful  necessity  of  their  fall,  and 
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theil*  long-continued  period  of  suffering  and  of  sin  ?  Could  he 
not  have  raised  them  to  as  high  degrees  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, without,  the  intervention  of  their  fall,  as  with  it?  And 
hence,  is  not  all  the  sin  and  the  misery  of  their  long  period  of 
apostasy  a  dead  loss  to  them  ?  And  how  are  we  to  account  for 
it,  on  the  Universalist  theory,  as  to  the  promptings  of  the 
Divine  perfections  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  the  long  period  of  sin  and  suffering 
through  which  the  devils  will  have  passed,  at  the  time  of  their 
recovery,  will  have  enlarged  their  capacities,  and  qualified  them 
for  higher  degrees  of  holiness  and  happiness  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  enjoyed  ?  But  how  enlarged  their  capacities  ? 
.  Are  sin  and  misery  of  such  an  enlarging  and  improving  charac- 
ter ?  Or  do  they  not  rather  tend  to  darken  the  understanding, 
to  harden  the  heart,  and  impair  and  weaken  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul  ?  And  on  this  account,  must  not  the  devils,  if  restored 
at  all,  be  restored  with  vastly  feebler  capacities  than  the^  might 
have  possessed,  if  they,  had  not  sinned  ?  At  any  rate,  must  not 
their  long  period  of  sin  and  suffering  be  regarded  as  a  needless 
waste  to  them,  and  altogether  unaccountable,  on  the  theory  of 
the  Universalist,  as  to  the  promptings  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions? 

I  have  taken  the  case  of  the  fallen  angels,  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Universalist  theory  with  plain  matters  of  fact ; 
but  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  as  well  to  the  case  of  any 
other  sinners.  Here  is  a  ma'h  who  has  sinned  and  suffered  but 
one  hour ;  and  how  are  we  to  reconcile  his  case  with  the  theory 
under  consideration  ?  K  Gk>d  is  bound,  by  his  perfections,  to 
give  to  each  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  in  the  progress  of  its 
existence,  the  utmost  amount  of  holiness  and  happiness  of  which 
it  is  capable ;  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  treatment  of  this 
man  ?  He  certainly  could  have  kept  him,  and  saved  him  from 
this  hour  of  sin  and  suffering ;  and  why  did  he  not  do  it  ?  Will 
it  be  said  again,  that  Qt>d  means  to  compensate  him  for  this 
hour's  sin  and  suffering,  by  an  overbalancing  amount  of  future 
good  ?  But, what  is  to  be  the  degree  of  his  enjoyment  in  future  ? 
Not  infinite,  certainly ;  and  if  finite^  could  not  God  have  con- 
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feseed  any  finite  degree  of  enjoyment,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  fall? 

The  facts  of  God's  dispensations  are  stubborn  things ;  and 
the  general  current  of  them,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  perfections  of  the 
Creator  bind  or  prompt  him  to  give  to  each  individual  of  his 
intelligent  creation  the  utmost  amount  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  which  such  individual  is  capable  forever.  Whatever 
else  may  be  true,  we  know  that  this  cannot  be ;  because  it  is 
contradicted  by  plain  matters  of  fact. 

Will  it  be  asked,  then,  what  are  the  promptings  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  ?  What  must  these  adorable  perfections 
dispose  and  lead  the  Supreme  Being  to  do  ?  These  are  great 
questions,  which  i\  hardly  becomes  the  creatures  of  yesterday 
to  answer.  And  yet,  guided  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  I 
think  we  may  safely  say,  that  Am  perfections  will  prompt  him  to 
glorify  himself  J  in  the  highest  possible  degree  j  by  advcmdng^  to 
the  utmost,  the  good  of  the  intelligent  universe^  as  a  whole.  Per- 
haps some  may  think  that  this  view  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  other.  But  -it  is  not  so.  The  greatest  good  of  a  com- 
munity, as  a  whole,  may  not  involve  or  require  the  greatest 
good  of  every  individual  composurg  that  whole.  This  is  true, 
often,  in  regard  to  communities  in  this  world.  It  may  be  true 
in  regard  to  the  vast  community  of  the  imiverse.  Indeed,  we 
have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  true,  as  we  have  to 
suppose  that  God  is  infinitely  wise* and  good,  and  that  he  is  in- 
tending to  glorify  himself,  in  promoting  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe.  For  we  know  that  he  has  not  determined  to  promote 
the  highest  possible  good  of  every  individual  in  the  universe. 
This  we  learn,  not  only  from  his  Word,  but  from  facets  actually 
occurring  before  our  eyes.  We  infer  therefore,  assuredly,  that 
the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  which,  it  would 
seem,  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  lead 
him  to  accomplish,  does  not  involve  the  highest  possible  good  of 
every  individual  composing  that  whole.  God  may  do  all  that 
his  infinite  perfections  prompt  him  to  do ;  he  may  secure  the 
highest  good  of  the  universe,  as  a  whole;  and  yet  individuals 
be  left  to  suffer,'  more  or  less,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
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temporarily  or  eternally,  as  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole,  shall  require. 

The  difficulty  on  this  subject  (if  there  be  any)  lies  not  in  the 
eternal  existence  of  sin  and  misery,  but  in  their  existence  at  all. 
Reasoning,  a  priori^  from  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  with- 
out any  reference  to  existing  facts,  we  might  infer,  perhaps  we 
should  think  conclusively,  th>t  there  could  be  no  sin,  or  evil  of 
any  kind,  under  the  government  of  God.  For,  surely,  an  in- 
finitely good  being  cannot  be  pleased  with  evil,  and  possessed 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  he  is  able  to  exclude  it  forever 
from  his  dominions.  Having  drawn  this  seemingly  incontest- 
able inference,  we  open  our  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  we  find  it 
a  field  of  blood  anci  a  vale  of  tears.  We  see  the  whole  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  —  "  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  to- 
gether imtil  now."  And  now  what  are  we  to  think  ?  Has  God 
ceased  to  reign  ?  Or  has  he  ceased  to  be  infinitely  wise  and 
good  ?  Or  have  our  metaphysics  misled  us  ?  Have  we  mis- 
taken the  promptings  and  operations  of  the  Divine  perfections  ? 
We  see  now  that  God  is  not  consulting  for  the  highest  possible 
good  of  each  individual  of  his  creatures.  Pacts  forbid  this  sup- 
position. But  may  he  not  1^  consulting  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe  as  a  whole  f  And  may  not  the  highest  good  of 
the  whole,  as  a  whole,  be  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  even 
require,  all  the  evils  that  we  see  existing  around  us  ?  And  if 
the  highest  good  of  the  whole  may  be  consistent  with,  and  re- 
quire, the  existence  of  evil  temporarily,  may  it  not  require  the 
same  eternally  ?  And  in  this  view,  who  but  the  Supreme  Being 
can  decide  —  a  point  which  he  has  decided  affirmatively  in  his 
word  — whether  his  infinite  perfections,  his  highest  glory,  and 
the  highest  good  of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  whole,  may 
not  be  more  than  consistent  with  —  may  not  require  —  the 
everlasting  sin  and  misery  of  a  part  of  his  intelligent  creation ;  — 
providing  always  that  no  mjustice  shall  be  done ;  that  none  shall 
have  occasion  to  feel  or  to  say,  that  they  have  been  treated  worse 
than  they  deserve? 

And  now,  when  the  Universalist  asks,  "  How  can  you  recon- 
cile the  everlasting  sin  and  misery  of  a  part  of  God's  intelligent 
creation  withjhis  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness?"     I  answer, 
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just  as  well  as  you  can  reconcile  the  sin  and  misery  which  act- 
ually  exists,  and  which  you  believe  will  exist  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  with  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  —  and  a 
^eat  deal  better.  For  on  the  principles  which  you  adopt  as  to 
the  promptings  of  the  Divine  perfections,  you  cannot  account 
at  all  for  the  sin  and  misery  which  you  know  exists.  But  on 
the  principles  which  I  adopt,  I  can  account  for  the  existence  of 
sin  and  misery  temporarily  and  eternally..  And  if  you  renounce 
your  principles,  and  adopt  mine,  you  can  just  as  well  account 
for  the  eternal  existence  of  sin  and  suffering,  as  for  their  ex- 
istence in  the  present  life. 

2.  It  has  been  further  objected,  that  eternal  punishment  is 
inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God?  "Tlie  sin  of  a  finite 
being  cannot  bo  ai^  infinite  evil,  nor  can  it  deserve  .eternal  pun- 
ishment." I  have  no  partiality  for  the  phrase,  infinite  evil  of 
sin.  It  is  one  which  I  seldom  use ;  though  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  using  it,  with  proper  explanations.  When  an  in- 
dividual commits  sin,  he  perpetrates  the  greatest  evil^  —  he 
does  the  greatest  wrong  to  God  and  the  universe,  of  which  he 
is  capable.  .  This  is,  perhaps,  all  that  is  meant,  when  it  is  said 
that  he  is  chargeable  with  an  infinite  evil.  And  having  com- 
mitted the  greatest  evil  of  which,  in  his  circumstances,  he  is 
capable ;  he  may  be  said  to  deserve  the  greatest  punishment  of 
which  he  is  capable  ;  —  a  punishment  varying  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  of  endless  duration. 

We  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  looking  at  the  subject  in 
another  light.  The  evil  of  an  offence  rises  in  magnitude,  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  being  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted. Thus  to  spit  upon  a  worm  would  be  a  very  slight  of- 
fence. To  spit  contemptuously  on  an  animal  of  great  beauty 
and  value,  would  be  a  more  considerable  offence.  To  spit  upon 
a  man  would  be  a  still  greater  ofience.  To  spit  in  the  face  of 
one's  father,  or  of  a  king,  would  be  dreadful.  The  oflFence  rises 
in  degree,  at  every  step,  just  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  being  against  whom  it  is  committed.  What  then 
shall  be  said  as  to  the  enormity  of  an  ofiTence,  committed  (as  all 
sin  is)  directly  against  Ood,  and  against  all  the  interests  of  the 
71  • 
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universe  ?  .  Is  it  an  abuse  of  terms,  to  speak  of  sin  in  this  view, 
as  an  infinite  evil/ and  as  deserving  an  endless  punishment  ? 

Nor  must  we  forget,  in  this  connection,  the  cross  of  QirisL 
How  appalling  must  that  evil  be,  which  brought  the  Son  of  Oo^ 
to  the  cross,  and  for  which  nothing  less  than  his  precious  blood 
could  atone  ?  Is  it  an  abuse  of  terms,  I  ask  again,  to  speak  of 
sin,  in  this  view,  as  an  infinite  evil  ? 

After  all,  we  can  get  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  evil  and  ill- 
desert  of  sin,  in  the  present  life !  In  respect  to  this  subject,  as 
well  as  many  others,  we  see  now  through  a  glass  darkly.  And 
yet  we  may  see  enough,  even  here,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  penalty 
of  Gbd's  law  is  a  just  penalty,  and  that  the  proper  wages  and 
desert  of  sin  is  eternal  death.  Every  truly  convicted  sinner  is 
satisfied  of  this.  Every  person  must  be  satisfied  of  it  before  he 
can  ofier  up  the  publican's  prayer,  or  accept  of  that  mercy  which 
is  offered  in  the  gospel.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  satisfied 
on  this  point,  —  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  justice  of  GhKl's 
threatenings,  reveal  a  fearful  secret  in  regard  to  their  own 
minds  and  hearts.  Listead  of  refuting  God's  justice,  they  un- 
mask themselves,  and  show  that  they  have  never  yet  come  to 
a  right  imderstanding  of  their  own  characters  and  deserts  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

3.  Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  have  been  relied  on  to  dis- 
prove the  doctrine  of  eternaf  punishment.  In  presenting  and 
considering  these  Scriptures,  it  will  be  necessary,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  classify  them. 

(1.)  A  class  of  passages  have  been  quoted,  which  merely 
prove  the  universality  of  Chrisfs  atonement^  and  the  extent  of 
the  provisions  and  offers  of  the  gospel.  ^'  Who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all."  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  He  "  tasted  death  for  every 
man/'  Heb.  ii.  9.  ^^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gpd,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  John  i.  29.  "  (Jod  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world, 
through  him,  might  be  saved."  John  iii.  17.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  men.  He 
^^  tasted  death  for  every  man."  He  has  expiated,  and  in  this 
sense  ^^  taken  away,  the  sin  of  the  world."  He  has  made  a  pro- 
vision, has  laid  a  foundation,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  world 
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may  be  sayed.  But  will  all  men  accept  of  this  provision  ?  Will 
all  build  on  this  foundation  ?  Will  all  embrace  the  free  and 
universal  offers  of  life  ?  If  not,  what  good  will  the  atonement, 
the  provisions  of  tlie  gospel,  the  offers  of  life  do  them  ?  Better 
had  it  been  for  them,  in  this  case,  if  Christ  had  never  died. 

(2.)  Other  Scriptures  have  been  quoted,  in  proof  of  universal 
salvation,'  which  merely  express  the  universal  benevolence  of 
€k)d,  and  his  desires  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  ^'  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
11.  ^^  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance."  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  "  Who  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  1  Tim. 
ii.  4.  The  wiU  and  pleasure  of  God,  as  the  terms  are  here  used, 
signify  his  desires^  his  wishes^  and  not  his  unchangeable  pur- 
poses. In  the  sense  hi  which  Gk>d  wills  not  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance,  he  wills  that 
there  should  be  no  sin  and  suffering  in  the  universe.  He  has 
no  pleasure  in  sin  and  suffering.  Separately  considered,  he 
does  not  desire  tliem.  Yet,  all  things  considered,  it  has  en- 
tered into  his  great  plan  of  providence  that  these  evils  should 
exist.  So  the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked  may  have  entered 
into  his  universal  plan ;  although,  in  itself,  he  can  have  no 
pleasure  in  it. 

(3.)  Other  passages  are  quoted  in  proof  of  universal  salvation, 
which  merely  express  God's  universal,  providential  care  of  men, 
in  the  present  life.  They  do  not  relate  to  the  future  world  at 
all.  ^'  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works."  Ps.  cxlv.  9.  "  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for- 
ever, but  though,  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion ; 
for  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.'' 
Lam.  iii.  31-33.  "  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Sav- 
iour"  (temporal  preserver,  deliverer*)  "  of  all  men,  specially  of 
those  that  believe."    1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

(4.)  Other  Scriptures  are  quoted,  which  express  God's  read- 
iness to  forgive  his  wandering  people,  and  restore  them  to  his 

*See  Wbitby,  Bloomfield,  Soott,  4o. 
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favor,  on  repentauce.  ^^The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy.  He  will  not  always 
chide,  neither  will  he  keep  his  auger  forever."  Ps.  ciii.  8,  9. 
"  Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will'  not 
cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you ;  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  not  keep  mine  anger  forever."  Jer.  iii.  12. 
^^  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place ;  with 
him,  also,  that  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.. 
For  I  will  not  ;con tend  forever,  neither  will  I  be  always  wrath  ; 
for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have 
made."  Is.  Ivii.  15, 16.  In  these  and  the  like  passages,  tliere 
is  nothing  to  favor  Universalism,  unless  it  be  the  soimd  of 
words.  The  moment  they  are  examined,  in  their  connection, 
they  are  seen  to  have  no  relation  to  the  subject. 

(5.)  In  a  multitude  of  passages,  God  has  predicted  and  prom- 
ised a  coming  day,  when  the  gospel  shall  prevail  all  over  the 
earth,  and  the  nations  shall  all  be  blessed  in  the  Saviour.  Upon 
some  ^of  these  passages  Universalists  have  seized,  and  forced 
them,  against  their  obvious  meaning,  into  the  work  of  proving 
universal  salvation.  ^^  In  thee  (Abraham)  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Gen.  xii.  3.  '*  All  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  remember,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kin- 
dreds of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee."  Ps.  xxii.  27. 
^^  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
it  together."  Is.  xl.  5.*  *^  There  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages 
should  serve  him."  Dan.  vii.  14.  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
firom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  ^^  1  will  open  a 
way  in  which  all  men  may  come,  and  will  usher  in  a  period  in 
which  all  will  come,  —  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God."    John  xii.  32. 

Near  akin  to  these  passages,  are  those  which  speak  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jews  ;  some  of  which  have  also  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Universalism.    ^'  Blindness,  in  part,  is  happened 

*  Thii  passage  is  quoted,  with  some  Tariation,  in  Luke  iii.  t. 
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unto  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ?  ''  When  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is 
brought  in,  the  Jews  shall  be  converted  with  them.  Rom.  xi. 
26.  In  a  passage  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  conversion  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  is  promised,  the  Gentiles  are  spoken  of  under  the  simil- 
itude of  two  wicked  sisters,  Sodom  and  Samaria.  *'  When  thy 
sisters  Sodom  and  her  daughters  shall  return  to  their  former 
estate,  and  Samaria  and  her  daughters  shall  return  unto  their 
former  estate,  then  shalt  thou  and  thy  daughters  return  unto 
your  former  estate."  Ezek.  xvi.  65.  The  concluding  verses  of 
this  chapter  show  plainly,  that  the  restoration  here  spoken  of  is 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  life^  — in  the  latter-day  glory  of  the 
church  on  earth,  —  when  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  rejoice  to- 
gether in  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  the  gospel. 

(6.)  Other  passages  are  quoted  in  proof  of  universal  salva^ 
tion,  which  relate  simply  to  the  universal  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  "  I  ^ill  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  I 
will  redeem  them  from  death.  0  death,  I  will  be  thy  plague ! 
.  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction !  "  Hos.  xiii.  14.  "  Since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  As  temporal  death  came  by 
Adatn,  so  the  resurrection, will  be  by  Christ  And  yet  some  will 
be  raised  ''to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."    Dan.  xii.  2. 

(7.)  Other  Scriptures  are  quoted  to  prove  univei*sal  salva- 
tion, which  it  is  plain,  from  the  comiection,  relate  to  the  general 
jtidgment;  at  which  period,  we  know,  the  wicked  will  not  be  re- 
stored, but  will  be  driven  away  from  the  judgment  into  ever- 
lasting fire.  ''  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ :  for  it  is  written,  as  I  live^  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  So 
then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God." 
Bom.  xiv.  11.  This  passage  is  taken  from  Is.  xlv.  23.  It  is 
quoted  again  by  Paul,  in  Phil.  ii.  9.  It  relates,  we  know,  to  the 
final  judgment,  when  all  shall  do  homage  to  Christ  But  with 
the  wicked  it  will  be  the  homage  of  constraint  and  fear,  and  not 
of  the  heart. 

"  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ "  (that  is,  to  judgmerU)  "  whom 
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the  heavens  must  receive  until  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things!"  Acts  iii.  21.  The  restitution  here  spoken  of,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  to  take  place  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  a  restoration  of  all  men  to  the  love  and 
favor  of  God ;  since  one  part  of  the  object  for  which  Christ  will 
then  appear,  will  be  to  sentence  and  consign  the  wicked  to  the 
regions  of  despair. 

(8.)  Other  passages  have  been  quoted,  which  express  the  pur- 
pose of  God  ultimately  to  restore  the  broken  order  of  the 
imiverse,  and  bring  all  things,  through  Christ,  harmoniously 
to  conspire  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory.  He  will 
"  gather  together  all  things  in  one."  Eph.  i.  10.  He  will  "  rec- 
oncile all  things  to  himself."  Col.  i.  20.  But  all  things  may  be 
gathered  together  in  one,  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  and  be 
made  harmoniously  to  conspire  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  glory,  and  yet  the  incorrigible  enemies  of  (Jod  be  pun- 
ished, as  they  deserve,  to  all  eternity. 

(9.)  There  are  two  or  three  passages,  which  come  not  imder 
either  of  the  above  classes,  and  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark.  The  first  is  that  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  where  Christ  is  said 
to  have  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  This  preaching  he  is 
thought  to  have  performed,  by  the  descent  of  his  soul  into  hell 
during  the  interment  of  his  body ;  thus  indicating  that  there  is 
ground  of  hope  even  for  the  spirits  of  the  lost.  But  the  whole 
passage  decides  expressly  (as  was  shown  in  a  previous  Lecture) 
that  this  preaching  was  not  performed  by  Christ  in  person,  but 
by  his  Spirit.  It  further  decides,  that  it  was  not  performed 
while  the  Saviour's  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  but  "  while  the  long 
suffering  of  God  waited,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
preparing."  Then  Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  assisting  and  strength- 
ening Noah  and  the  other  patriarchs,  preached  to  the  antedilu- 
vian sinners,  —  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  given 
them,  died  in  their  sins,  and  went  to  hell ;  and  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  they  were  imprisoned  spirits  in  the  world  of 
despair. 

The  ntet  passage  is  in  Bom.  v.  12-20,  where  an  analogy  is 
drawn  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  it  is  represented  that,  as 
the  former  introduced  sin  into  the  world,  and  brought  all  men 
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under  a  sentence  of  death,  so  the  latter  has  opened  a  way  of  life, 
and  brought  all  men  into  a  state  in  which  they  may  be  justified 
and  saved.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  and  critically 
commented  on  here.  A  few  points,  however,  are  very  obvious. 
As,  first,  the  great  calamity  introduced  by  Adam  is  called  death  ; 
and  the  corresponding  benefit  introduced  by  Christ  is  thejustifir 
cation  of  life;  and  these  must  be  understood  as  standing  in  con- 
trast, one  over  against  the  other.  What  then  was  the  death  in- 
troduced by  Adam  ?  Was  it  merely  temporal  death  ?  Then  the 
opposite  benefit  is  the  resurrection  oj  the  body^  —  which  may  be 
accoinplished,  as  before  shown,  and  yet,  some  be  raised  ^^to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt.''  But  the  death  introduced  by 
A4am  was  something  more  than  mere  temporal  death.  It  was 
eternal  death.  Adam  did  not,  indeed,  actually  involve  his  whole 
race  in  eternal  death,  but  he'  exposed  them  to  it ;  he  brought 
them  under  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  second  Adam  does  not  actually  bring  all  men  into  the 
possession  of  eternal  life  ;  but  he  puts  them  in  the  way  of  it ;  he 
^ts  it  before  them,  and  urges  it  upon  them  as  an  attainable 
good.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  contrast.  The  second  is 
equally  striking  and  instructive.  As  those  who  follow  the  first 
Adam  in  point  of  character,  become  actual  sinners,  and  persisting 
in  sin,  go  down  to  eternal  death ;  so  those  who  follow  the  second 
Adam  in  point  of  character,  become  holy,  and  continue  faithful 
unto  the  end,  shall  receive  the  opposite  benefit,  —  the  justifica- 
tion of  life.  Or,  to  adopt  the  precise  language  of  the  apostle, 
those  ^^  who  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  right- 
eousness, shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ." 

StBch  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  disputed 
passage,  so  iGoir  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  before  us ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  goes  not  a  step  towards  teaching  or  favoring  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

There  is  but  another  passage,  on  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
remark,  and  that  may  be  found  in  Revelation  v.  13.  "  Every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea,  heard  I  saying :  Blessing,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever."    In  order  to  understand  this 
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passage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  vision  here  re- 
corded is  not  a  prophecy  of  what  is  to  take  place  in  the  coming 
ages.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  prophetical  part  of  the  Revela- 
tion, which  commences  with  the  opening  of  the  seals,  in  the 
sixth  chapter.  But  the  heavens  were  opened  to  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, and  he  informs  us  of  what  he  saw  then  actually  taking 
place  in  heaven.  He  saw  the  throne  of  Gk»d  ;  and  in  die  midst 
of  the  throne  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain ;  and  he  heard  the 
worship  of  the  living  creatures,  the  elders,  and  the  holy  angels. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  heard  every  creature  that  was  in  heaven, 
—  even  those  whose  bodies  were  mouldering  upon  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea, — he  heard  all  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  wherevejp  their  bodies  were  entombed,  uniting 
with  the  angelic  choir,  and  singing,  ^*  Blessing,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever." 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  proof  texts  of  Universalists.  It 
is  proof  enough  of  the  falseness  of  their  system,  that  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  suborning  such  a  mass  of  Scripture  testi- 
mony, and  turning  it  aside  from  its  natural  and  proper  significa- 
tion, in  order  to  afiTord  to  their  doctrine  so  much  as  the  semblance 
of  support. 

4.  It  is  thought  by  many,  who  abandon  the  idea  of  a  universal 
restoration,  that  there  is  hope  at  least  for  the  heathen,  who  die 
in  their  sins.  But  what  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  in  regard 
to  the  future  state  and  prospects  of  the  heathen  ?  It  is  of  the 
heathen,  especially,  that  the  Psalmist  says :  ^'  The  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell,  with  (M  the  nations  that  forget  Ood.^*  Ps. 
ix.  17.  "  Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  that  have  not 
known  thee,  and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called  upon 
thy  name."  Ps.  Ixxix.  6.  The  prophecies  of  Obadiah  and  Na- 
hum  are  continued  denunciations  of  Qod!s  wrath  upon  the 
heathen.  By  Micah,  God  says :  "  I  will  execute  vengeance,  in 
anger  and  in  fury,  upon  the  heathen^  such  as  they  have  not 
heard."  Chap.  v.  15.  Indeed,  to  die  as  the  heathen,  and  lie 
down  with  the  uncircumscised,  was  equivalent,  in  the  mind  of  a 
Jew,  to  an  endless  perdition.     (See  Ezek.  xxxii.  19-^2). 

The  Apostle  Paul,  having  mentioned  the  degraded  and  vicious 
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practices  of  the  heathen,  adds :  "  They  which  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death ; "  and  "  The  end  of  these  things  is 
death ; "  meaning,  in  both  instances,  as  the  connection  shows,  ^ 
eternal  death.  Rom.  i.  32 ;  vi.  21.  Again  he  says :  God  will 
render  '^  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
eyery  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Gentile,"  or  heathen.  Rom.  ii.  9.  Again,  writing  to  those 
who  had  been  heathens,  and  describing  the  vicious  practices  of 
the  heathen,  Paul  says,  in  repeated  instances,  that  such  '^  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  They  shall  have  no  "  inheri- 
tance in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."*  In  short,  the 
whole  missionary  life  of  Paul  is  a  practical  illustration  of  his  be- 
lief on  this  subject.  He  would  never  have  labored  and  suffered 
as  he  did  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  had  he  not  regarded 
them  as  in  a  lost  state  without  the  gospel,  exposed  to  eternal 
death. 

The  argument  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  heathen  may 
be  stated  in  few  words. 

(1.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  sinners.  They  have 
broken  the  law  of  God,  —  that  law  which  is  written  on  the  heart 
of  every  human  being. 

(2.)  Having  broken  the  law  of  God,  they  are  exposed  to  its 
penalty,  which  is  eternal  death. 

(3.)  This  penalty  they  must  suffer,  unless  they  are  forgiven. 

(4.)  They  cannot  be  forgiven  unless  they  repent 

(5.)  With  few  exceptions,  here  and  there,  they  give  no  evi- 
dence of  repentance,  but  the  most  painful  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

(6.)  The  conclusion,  ^Jierefore,  is  irresistible,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  heatlien,  throughout  the  world,  live  and  die  in  sin, 
and  perish  forever.  The  degree  of  their  punishment,  indeed,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  those  who  perish  from  under 
the  light  of  the  gospel.  They  who  know  not  their  Lord's  will, 
and  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes.  Luke  xii.  48.  Still,  thet/  must  be  beaten.  They  will  be 
punished  in  measure^  as  they  deserve  ;  but  for  aught  that  Scrip- 

•  1  Cor!  vi.  10;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  Eph.  ▼.  6. 
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tare  or  reason  teaches  to  the  contrary,  tlieir  punishment  will  be 
eternal. 
^      The   doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  is  unknown,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  the  heathen  world.    The  heathen  do  not  expect  it 
The  light  of  nature  and  reason  does  not  teach  i^ 

This  doctrine  was  unknown,  too,  in  the  ancient  Jewish  and 
Christian  world.  The  Jews  had  no  thought  of  it ;  and  in  the 
Christian  church,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  it  was  neither 
advocated  nor  opposed. 

A  species  of  restorationism  was  taught  by  Clement,  and  Or- 
igen,  and  others  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  ;  but  the  church  soon  discovered  and  dis- 
carded the  error.  From  this  period,  we  hear  almost  nothing  of 
Universalism,  in  any  form,  until  after  the  reformation  fix)m 
Popery. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  many  of  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  have  no  doubt  that  this  doctrine  is 
taught  in  the  Bible.  This  is  true  of  most  modern  infidels.  It 
is  also  true  of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  who  are  no  better 
than  infidels.  They  have  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment ;  though  they  feel  under  no  obli- 
gations, on  this  account,  to  believe  it.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  most  American  Unitarians.  These  hope  for  a  final  and 
universal  restoration,  but  found  their  hopes  on  their  philosophy, 
"and  not  on  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  they  admit,  holds  out  no  hope 
for  the  dying  sinner.  It  leaves  him  in  darkness.  It  reveals  no 
deliverance  for  liim  beyond  the  grave.  Still,  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  too  dreadful  to  be  believed,  and  they  hope 
it  is  not  true.  , 

Facts  such  as  these  are  very  convincing,  as  to  the  real  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures.  The  language  of  Scripture  is  so  plain 
and  decisive  as  to  constrain  men,  in  opposition  to  all  their  pre- 
dilections, to  admit  that  it  does  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment. 

Indeed,  the  language  of  the  Bible,  on  this  subject,  is  as  plain 
and  as  strong,  as  that  of  almost  any  other  book  or  writing  in  the 
world.  It  is  as  strong  as  the  language  of  these  Lectures.  And 
by  the  same  glosses  and  interpretations  with  which  the  Bible  is 
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made  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  my  Lectures 
may  be  made  to  teach  the  same.  I  have  spoken  freely,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  unquenchable  and  everlasting  fire,  and  of  eternal 
punishment ;  and  the  sacred  writers  do  the  same.  And  if,  in 
their  lips,  it  means  universal  salvation,  why  should  it  not  mean 
tlie  same  in  mine  ?  Why  should  not  these  Lectures  be  accepted 
as  sound  Universalism,  by  those  who  insist  on  the  Universalism 
of  the  Bible  ? 

I  may  go  even  further  and  ask,  how,  in  consistency  with  such 
modes  of  interpretation, —  how  is  it  possible  to  teach,  in  words, 
any  other  than  universal  salvation  ?  In  what  way  shall  words 
be  put  together,  so  as  to  teach,  on  these  principles,  a  proper, 
endless  punishment? 
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DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  UNIVERSALISM. 

Univbrsalism  is  the  doctrine- of  uniyersal  salvation,  or  that  all 
men  will  finally  be  saved.  Several  schemes  of  Universalism 
have  been  proposed,  or  several  theories  adopted,  on  the  ground 
of  which  to  carry  all  men  to  heaven. 

The  first  form  of  Universalism  openly  advocated  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  was  that  of  Relly,  Murray,  Winchester, 
Huntington,  and  others.  These  men  believed  in  the  proper  Di- 
vinity and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  literally  obeyed 
the  law,  and  sufiFered  its  penalty,  for  the  whole  human  race. 
They  taught  that  men  must  believe  this  doctrine,  in  order  to 
come  in  possession  of  the  purchased  inheritanqp;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  all  men  would  believe 
it  and  be  saved.  The  first  separate  congregation  of  Universal- 
ists  in  England  was  of  this  stamp,  and  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Relly  in  1760.  This  form  of  Universalism  still  continues  in 
England,  though  it  has  long  since  disappeared  among  ourselves. 

A  second  class  of  Universalists  insisted  that  the  sins  of  men  ' 
would  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,  while  the  sin- 
ners would  be  saved.  In  proof  of  this  strange  doctrine,  they 
quoted  and  perverted  the  following  passage  from  Paul :  '^  K  any 
man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  sufiFer  loss ;  but  he  him- 
self shall  be  saved^  yet  so  as  by  fire.  "  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  doctrine  has  now  any  living  advocate. 

Next  came  the  Universalism  of  the  Necessarians  or  Fatalists. 
They  denied  the  free  agency  and  accountability  of  man,  and 
that  there  is  any  real,  valid  distinction  between  sin  and  holiness, 
right  and  wrong.  "  One  man  does  the  will  of  God  as  much  as 
another.  Every  man  answers  the  end  for  which  he  was  made, 
and,  of  course,  is  a  fair  candidate  for  everlasting  happiness." 
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This  form  of  doctrine  still  lives  among  us,  but  is  not  very  open- 
ly advocated.  Its  moral  tendencies  are  too  grossly  pernicious,  — 
to  say  nothing  of  its  absurdifies,  —  to  admit  of  its  ever  becoming 
popular. 

Beyond  and  behind  the  above  theories  was  that  of  a  universal 
restoration.  Tiiis  supposes  that  there  will  be  punishment  be- 
yond the  grave ;  but  that  it  will  be  entirely  of  a  disciplinary 
character,  intended  and  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer. 
It  may  continue,  in  some  instances,  for  a  very  long  period,  but 
will  terminate,  at  length,  in  a  universal  restoration.  This 
form  of  doctrine  was  fully  considered  in  i!ie  last  two  Lectures. 
It  is  plausible  in  appearance,  and  has  many  advocates  among 
Unitarians,  as  well  as  professed  Universalists.  It  is  that  form 
of  the  error  on  wliich  persons  commonly  fall  back,  when  driven 
by  tlieir  consciences,  or  their  adversaries,  to  abandon  its  more 
glaring  forms. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  Universalism,  propounded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hosea  Ballou,  of  Boston,  which  has  prevailed  widely 
in  tlie  denomination,  superseding  the  old-fashioned  Universal- 
ism of  Bally  and  Winchester,  and  quenching  the  fires  of  hell  at 
a  stroke.  Universalists  of  this  class  are  all  of  them  Unitarians. 
They  deny  the  Divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  per- 
sonality and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tliey  admit  that  men 
are  sinners,  in  different  degrees,  but  none  of  them  entirely  so. 
Of  course  they  do  not  need  a  proper  regeneration.  These  men 
believe  the  present  life  to  be  one,  not  of  probation,  but  of  right- 
eous  retribtUian,  in  which  every  act  of  every  man,  whether  good 
or  evil,  meets  with  a  full  and  just  recompense.  The  judgment 
of  God  is  a  present  judgment,  and  both  the  rewards  of  obedience, 
and  the  penalties  of  disobedience,,  are  all  of  them  received  here. 

This  class  of  Universalists  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  not  one 
immediately  succeeding  the  present,  or  which  has  any  moral 
connection  with  it.  That  other  life,  upon  which  we  shall  enter 
together  at  the  resurrection,  will  be  a  life  by  itself y  in  which  the 
characters  formed  on  earth  will  not  affect  us,  and  which  will  be 
to  all  a  life  of  happiness.  To  make  us  acquainted  with  this  fu- 
ture and  happy  life,  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
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Christian,  revelation.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  life  and  immortali- 
ty are  b^-ought  to  light  in  the  gospel. 

The  novel  character  of  this  systena,  and  its  general  prevalence 
among  a  portion  of  our  fellow-men,  require  that  it  be  carefully 
considered.  In  examining  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  in  a 
consideration  of  those  principles  which  it  holds  in  common  with 
other  forms  of  error.  I  shall  confine  attention  to  the  chief  pc- 
culiarities  of  the  system,  which  are  tlie  two  following :  — 

1.  This  life  is  a  state,  not  of  probation,  but  of  righteous  ret- 
ribution^ where  every  act,  whether  good  or  evil,  meets  with  a 
full  and  just  recompense. 

"^  2.  The  conditions  of  men  in  the  other  world,  are  not  in  the 
least  aflFected  by  their  characters  here,  but  all,  of  every  charac- 
ter, wake  up  there  to  endless  happinsss. 

If  these  two  principles  are  sustained,  the  system  before  us  is 
sustained  ;  but  if  these  fall,  the  whole  system  falls  with  them. 
Let  us  then,  examine  carefully,  these  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

And,  first,  is  this  life  a  state  of  probation,  or  one  of  righteoxis 
retribution  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  God's  final  judgments 
are  being  continually  executed,  and  that  the  actions  of  men, 
whether  good  or  evil,  meet  with  a  full  and  final  reward  here. 

That  the  present  life  is  one  of  probation,  and  not  of  retribu- 
tion, is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  character  of  it.  We 
read  its  design  in  its  adaptation.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is 
fiUed^  adapted^  to  be  one  of  trial.  OKir  existence  in  this  world 
(which  is  but  for  a  few  days)  is  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
sudden  and  trying  changes.  We  are  turned  over  and  over, 
driven  this  way  and  that,  placed  in  various  situations,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  different  and  often  conflicting  motives, 
and  all  this,  obviously,  that  we  may  be  tried^  —  that  our  charac- 
ters may  be  formed  and  developed,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  what 
manner  of  spirit  we  are  of.  God  is  so  exhibiting  his  truth  to  the 
minds  of  his  creatures,  during  theii*  abode  on  earth,  as  to  try,  in 
the  best  manner,  their  faith ;  and  he  is  so  surrounding  them 
with  mingled  light  and  darkness,  temptations  and  restraints, 
and  is  so  visiting  them  with  mercies  and  judgments,  joys  and 
sorrows,  as  most  eflfectually  to  try  their  hearts,  draw  out  their 
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feelings,  and  prepare  them  for  the  decisions  which  await  them 
hereafter.  • 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  present  life  ;  and  such  it  is  known  to  be 
by  all  who  have  had  experience  of  it.  And  from  its  very  na- 
ture and  character,  the  design  of  it,  as  I  said,  is  manifest.  It  is 
altogether  adapted  to  be  a  state  of  probation^  and  cannot  reason- 
ably be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

That  this  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  and  not  of  righteous  ret 
ribution,  we  infer,  secondly,  from  the  fact  that  men  are  not 
treated  here  according'  to  their  characters.  The  righteous  are 
often  aflBicted,  and  the  wicked  prospered.  The  righteous  are  the 
oppressed,  and  the  wicked  their  oppressors  and  persecutors. 
The  righteous  are  doomed  to  grapple  with  the  dreaded  ills  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  want,  while  the  wicked  roll  in  affluence,  and 
have  more  than  heart  can  wish.  The  best  and  holiest  men  are 
cut  oflF  by  sudden  death,  while  the  vilest  of  men  are  spared,  to 
curse  the  world  by  a  length  of  years  and  an  example  of  wicked- 
ness. Such  is  not,  indeed,  the  invariable  course  of  God's  provi- 
dence ;  but  that  such  is  its  frequent  course,  and  has  been  so  in 
all  past  ages,  cannot  be  doubted.  Such  it  was  with  Job ;  which 
led  his  friends  to  conclude  (in  the  spirit  of'lLose  against  whom 
we  now  reason)  that  Job  must  be  a  very  wicked  man.  So  it 
was,  also,  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist.  He  Vas  distressed  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  could  find  no  relief,  till  he  looked 
away  from  present  scenes  to  contemplate  their  miserable  end. 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.  3-20.)  So  it  was  among  the  ancient  heathen ; 
which  led  some  of  their  philosophers  into  atheism,  and  others 
more  rationally  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  future  life, 
where  the  disorders  of  the  present  will  be  rectified,  and  all  will 
be  treated  according  to  their  works.  And  such  is  the  frequent 
course  of  God's  providence  now.  There  is  no  denying  it,  and 
no  accounting  for  it  but  upon  the  supposition  that  this  life  is  a 
state  of  probation,  and  not  one  of  full  Snd  filial  retribution. 
On  the  former  supposition,  all  is  consistent,  all  plain  ;  but  there 
is  no  reconciling  the  known  facts  of  Divine  providence  with  the 
supposition  that  men  have  their  retribution  here. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  the  seeming  inequalities  of  provi- 
dence are  but  visible^  external  things,  and  that  these  are  fully 
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compensated  by  the  internal  and  invisible.  The  righteous  enjoy 
a  peace^f  conscience  which  more  than  makes  up  for  all  their 
outward  sufferings,  while  the  wicked  are  subjected  to  such  tor- 
tures of  conscience  as  serve  to  imbitter  the  whole  cup  of  life. 

Admitting  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  reply  (as  in  truth 
there  is),  still  it  fails  altogether  to  remove  the  difficulty.  If  the 
horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  are  to  be  set  over  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  as  constituting  the  full  penalty  of  their 
wickedness,  then  these  horrors  ought  regularly  and  constantly 
to  increase,  in  proportion  to  their  wickedness.  The  more  wick- 
ed they  are,  and  the  longer  they  persist  in  doing  evil,  the  great- 
er their  distress  of  conscience  should  be.  But  the  facts  of  the 
case  are,  in  general,  the  very  opposite  of  this.  When  sinners 
first  enter  on  their  courses  of  wickedness,  their  consciences  are 
tender,  and  they  feel  remorse  ;  but  by  resisting  and  stifling  con- 
science, and  persisting  in  sin,  they  soon  come  to  be  well  nigh 
past  feeling.  Their  "  consciences  are  seared,  as  with  a  hot 
iron."  They  can  perpetrate  the  greatest  wickedness,  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  such  as  once  would  have  stung  their  souls  to 
madness,  and  yet  feel  little  or  no  remorse.  Such  are  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  long-continued  trangression,  as  they  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  present  life.  Such  iixej  are  described  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  sucB  they  are  declared  to  be  in  the  confessions  of 
pirates,  robbers,  murderers,  and  those  who  have  been  convicted 
of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  from 
facts  like  these,  that  remorse  of  conscien^^e,  such  as  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  present  life,  cannot  constitute  the  penalty  of  the 
Divine  law,  or  any  part  of  that  penalty.  It  remains  true,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  distress  of  con- 
science* that  the  wicked  are  not  treated  in  this  life,  either  exter- 
nally or  internally,  according*  to  their  characters ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  this  life  cannot  be  (as  is  claimed  by  Universalists) 
a  state  of  full  ^nd  final  retribution.  If  such  a  retribution  is 
ever  to  be  rendered,  it  must  be  done  in  a  future  life  ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  rendered  here. 

Thirdly,  the  supposition  that  this  life  is  one  of  righteous 
retribution,  where  every  transgressor  suffers  the  fuU  reward  of 
his  deeds,  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel.    Oik 
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this  ground,  there  is  no"  such  thing  as  forgiveness.  Forgiveness 
is  a  remission  of  the  incurred  penalty  of  the  law.  Bu€  thip 
penalty,  on  the  supposition  before  us,  is  never  remitted.  It  is 
endured  to  the  full.  Consequently  there  is  no  forgiveness  ;  and 
all  that  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  about  forgiveness,  is  a 
delusion. 

On  this  ground,  too,  there  is  no  grcLce  in  the  gospel.  Grace  id 
unmerited,  undeserved  favor ;  but  what  undeserved  favor  is 
shown  to  those  who  receive,  in  this  life,  the  full  recompense  of 
their  deeds,  —  who  are  rewarded  or  punished  exactly  according 
to  their  deservings  ? 

Indeed,  the  system  before  us  excludes  the  gospel  altogether. 
It  is  entirely  and  throughout  a  system  of  Jaw.  If  men  do  well, 
they  are  rewarded  according  to  law ;  or  if  they  sin,  they  are 
punished  according  to  law.  Do  what  they  will,  the  law  takes  its 
course  with  them  ;  and  the  gospel,  as  a  scheme  of  mercy,  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Tha  system  we  are  considering  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one 
of  universal  salvation ;  but  this,  again,  is  a  gross  misnomer. 
So  far  from  universal  salvation,  it  is  not  properly  salvation  at  all. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  no  sinner  is  saved.  Merited  punish- 
ment is  never  remitted.  Every  one  suffers  all  the  penalty  he  de- 
serves. Consequently,  every  sinner  is  damned^  not  saved ;  and 
the  system  is  one,  not  of  universal  salvation,  but  of  universal 
damnation. 

I  remark  once  more  ;  this  system  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
testimony  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  It  is  contradicted  by 
those  Scriptures  which  represent  the  Divine  judgment  and  final 
awards  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  as  not  present,  but  fu- 
ture. According  to  the  system  before  us,  these  are  all  present. 
The  judgment  of  God  is  a  present  judgment ;  and  the  rewards 
both  of  well  and  of  evifcdoings  are  present  things.  But  such  is 
not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  '*'  Say  ye  to  tixe  righteous  that  it 
shall  be  well  with  them ;  for  they  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their 
doings.  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him  ;  for  the 
reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him."  Is.  iii.  10,  11. 
^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  thai 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned. "  Mark  xvi.  16.  *•  Whatsoever 
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a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Gal.  vi.  7.  ^'  He  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  taiU  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness, by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained."     Acts  xvii.  31. 

This  system  is  contradicted  by  those  Scriptures  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  men  do  not  receive  the  full  reward  of  their  deeds  in 
the  present  life.  Thus  it  is  said  by  the  Psalmist :  "  He  hath  not 
dealt  vnth  us  after  our  sins^  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  out  in- 
iquities ;  for  as  the  heaven  is  high  aboTe  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him.  "  Ps.  ciii.  10, 11.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  the  devout  Ezra :  "After  all  that  is 
come  upon  us  for  owo  evil  deeds,  and  for  our  great  trespass,  see- 
ing that  thou  our  God  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve^  and  hast  given  us  such  deliverance  as  this ;  should  we 
again  break  thy  commandments,  wouldst.  thou  not  be  angry 
with  us  till  thou  hadst  consumed  us  7  "  Ez.  ix.  13, 14.  It  was 
said  to  Job,  in  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings :  "  Know,  there- 
fore, that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquities  de- 
serve.^*  Job  xL  6.  The  mistake  of  tliose  who  hold  thut  men 
are  treated  in  this  life  exactly  according  to  their  characters,  is 
very  likQ  to  that  of  the  three  friends  of  Job.  They  inferred 
from  the  great  afflictions  of  Job,  that  he  was  a  very  wicked 
man ;  and  the  Universalist  is  constrained,  by  his  system,  to 
draw  the  same  inference ;  though  he  knows  it  is  one  which  Grod 
expressly  condemned. 

No  more  need  be  said  in  refutation  of  the  first  grand  princi- 
ple of  this  modern  Universalism.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the 
second ;  which  is,  that  the  conditions  of  men,  in  the  other  world, 
are  not  at  all  afiected  by  their  characters  here ;  but  all,  of 
every  description,  wake  up  there  to  endless  happiness. 

In  refutation  of  this  principle,  I  remark,  first  of  all,  that  it  is 
contradicted  by  the  light  of  nature.  The  very  heathen,  who  had 
no  other  light,  knew  better  than  to  adi|)t  so  absurd  a  theory. 
Almost  without  an  exception,  they  believed  in  a  future  life,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  other  world  were  radically  af- 
fected by  the  characters  they  had  sustained  here.  If  any  doubt 
tiiis,  let  them  consult  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; 
Qv  the  decisions  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  ;  or  the  views  of 
the  Romans,  as  set  forth  in  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  jEneid. 
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Plato  taught  that  the  moment  any  one  enters  the  other  life, "  he 
co^^es  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge,  by  whom,  if  he  is  corrupt, 
he  is  sent  down  to  Tartarus,  a  most  horrid  gulf  or  prison  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  if  he  is  found  righteous,  he  is  dis- 
missed to  the  island  of  the  blessed."  A  portion  of  those  who 
go  down  to  Tartarus  Plato  regarded  as  incurable,  and  never  to 
be  released. 

It  is  admitted  by  Universalists  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Christ  (with  the  exception  of  the  Sadducees)  believed  in  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments;— a  doctrine  which,  it  is  said, 
they  had  learned  from  the  heathen.  Why,  then,  did  not  our 
Saviour  teach  them  better  ?  As  it  was  a  part  of  the  object  for 
which  he  came  linto  the  world  to  correct  prevailing  errors  and 
delusions,  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ;  why  did  he  not  correct 
the  errors  of  his  countrymen,  on  this  most  important  subject? 
Certainly,  if  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  «m  error,  and 
Christ  sought  to  deliver  his  hearers  from  it ;  his  language  in 
regard  to  it  was  most  extraordinary.  It  was  such  as  confirmed 
his  disciples  in  the  errror  ;  and  not  only  his  immediate  disciples, 
but  the  great  body  df  Christians,  in  all  periods  since. 

But  let  us  bring  the  principle  under  consideration  directly  to 
the  test  of  Scripture.  What  say  the  inspired  writers  as  to  the 
question,  whether  the  conditions  of  men  hereafter  are  to  be 
affected  by  their  characters  here  ;  and  whether  the  future  life  is 
to  be  one  of  universal  happiness. 

Let  us  first  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the  righteous  in  the 
other  world.  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  to  be  benefited  there, 
in  consequence  of  their  goodness  here  ?  "  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.^^  Matt.  v.  12. 
^*  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind  ;  for  they  cannot  recompense  you  ;  for  thou 
shali  be  recompensed  at  the  reswrrection  of  the  just^  Luke 
xiv.  14.  And  what  does  our  Saviour  mean  by  the  exhortation 
to  lay  up  treasvre  in  heaven,  if-  our  condition  in  the  other  world 
has  no  connection  with  our  actions  here  ?  Paul  says :  "  Our 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  ou^  for  us  a 
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fax  more  exceeding  cmd  eternal  weight,  of  glory ^^  He  says  also 
in  respect  to  himself:  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
^  ished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  ^  which  the  Lord^  the  right- 
eous Judge ^  shall  give  ms  at  thai  day,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  same 
apostle  speaks  of  some,  who  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliv- 
erance, that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection^  Heb.  xi.  36. 
Such  are  some  of  the  passages  which  speak  expressly  of  the 
connection  between  this  and  the  future  life,  so  far  as  the  re- 
wards of  the  righteous  are  concerned.  There  are  others  which 
refer  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  connect  the 
future  destinies  of  both  classes  with  the  transactions  of  the  pres- 
ent life.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  rich  mau  and  Lazarus. 
"  Remember  tliat  thou,  in  thy  lifetime^  receivedest  thy  good 
things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but  now  he  is  com- 
forted, and  thou  art  tormented."  "  I  pray  thee,  therefore, 
father,  that  thou  wouldst  send  him  to  my  father's  house ;  for  I 
have  five  brethren ;  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also 
come  into  this  place  of  torment.^^  Luke  xvi,  25,  28.  So  also  in 
our  Saviour's  account  of  the  last  judgment ;  the  awards  are  all 
based  upon  character  sustained,  —  upon  actions  done,  or  not 
done,  in  the  present  Ufe.  Matt.  ixv.  35-48.  We  have  a  simi- 
lar account  of  the  awards  of  the  judgment,  and  the  reasons  of 
them^  in  the  Revelation.  ''  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened ;  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works"    Rev.  xx.  xii.  12-15. 

Our  Saviour  presents  the  same  view  of  the  case  in  another 
passage,  connecting  the  eternal  destinies  of  men  with  their  con- 
duct in  the  present  life.  "  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all 
that  are  in  their  graves,  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth, 
they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation/^  John  v.  28. 
Paul,  too,  says :  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body^ 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.** 
2  Cor.  V.  10. 
I  know  not  Jiow  it  is  possible  for  language  to  set  forth  more 
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dearly  than  these  passages  do,  the  connection  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  life ;  resting  the  conditions  of  men  there, 
whether  of  weal  or  woe,  upon  the  characters  which  they  have 
sustained  here. 

It  is  pertinent,  also,  in  this  connection,  to  quote  Scriptures  to 
show,  that  a  portion  of  the  human  race  will  be  miserable  in  the 
future  world ;  since  the  proposition  before  us  affirms  that  there 
are  no  miseries  there ;  that  that  life  will  be  to  all  a  life  of  hap- 
piness. How  is  it  possible,  by  any  fair  interpretation,  to  recon- 
cile with  this  idea  the  story,  or  (if  any  please  so  to  consider  it) 
the  parable,  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ?  **  The  rich  man 
died^  and  was  buried^  and  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes^  being  in 
tormenU^  Luke  xvi.  23.  Take,  also,  the  following  representa- 
tions of  our  Saviour :  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
aud  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do,  but  fear  him 
which,  after  he  hath  killed^  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell."  Luke 
xii.  5.  "  At  the  end  of  the  worlds  the  angels  shall  come  forth, 
and  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast 
them  into  a  furnace  of  fire;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth."  Matt  xiii.  50.  I  ask  not  what  meaning  may,  by 
any  possibility  of  torture,  be  put  upon  passages  such  a6  these ; 
but  what  is  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning  ?  What  would 
any  person,  not  committed  to  a  system,  and  intent  only  on  learn- 
ing the  sense,  understand  them  to  mean  ?  What  have  they  been 
understood  to  mean,  by  ninety-nine  hundredths,  and  more,  of 
the  whole  Christian  world  ?  There  ought  to  be,  and  there  can 
be,  no  question  here.  Our  Saviour  taught  as  plainly  as  words 
can  teach  anything,  that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future 
world  are  aflFected,  yea  determined,  by  their  characters  here ;  and 
that  that  world  is  not  to  all  a  state  of  happiness.  The  wicked 
"  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  Tiiey  shall  be 
"^cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,  where  ^'  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,"  and  where  '^  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up 
forever  and  ever." 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  particular  form  of  tJniversalism, 
because  it  has  of  late  years  prevailed  more  extensively  in  the 
denomination  than  any  other.  I  have  drawn  out  its  peculiar 
features,  and  have  shown  that  the  two  grand  principles,  on 
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which  the  whole  fabric  rests,  have  no  foundation  in  reason,  or 
the  word  of  God.  So  far  from  this,  they  are  contradicted  and 
refuted  by  both.  We  are  constrained  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  system  which  has  been  examined,  like  each  of  the  other 
forms  of  Universalism,  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  lure,  a  bait  of  the 
great  adversary,  by  which  he  is  ensnaring  unwary  souls,  and 
dragging  them  down,  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  to  the  pit 
below. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  Universalism,  more  recent  than 
the  one  which  has  been  considered,  aud  which  is  received  with 
favor  by  a  portion  of  the  denomination.  The  advocates  of  this 
theory  laugh  (as  well  they  may)  at  the  miserable  attempts  of 
their  brethren  to  explain  away  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
speak  of  the  future  aud  eternal  punishment  of  the  tricked. 
They  think  it  nobler,  honester,  better,  on  all  accounts,  to  set 
aside  these  passages,  —  to  discard  them  from  the  book  of  Gk)d. 
They  think  pretty  well  of  the  Bible  in  the  general,  and  will 
receive  so  mucli  of  it  as  seems  to  them  reasonable  ;  but  cannot 
be  bound  by  it  as  the  standard  of  Uieir  faith.  We  honor  the 
frankness  of  these  men,  however  much  we  may  detest  their  prin- 
ciples. If  they  do  not  like  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
are  resolved  not  to  receive  them,  they  had  better  renounce  them 
openly.  If  they  are  infidels  in  fact,  they  had  better  become 
such  in  name  and  in  form.  Then  the  Christian  world  will 
understand  them,  and  know  how  to  meet  them.  The  question 
as  to  the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
whole  Bible,  is  not  a  new  one.  We  have  considered  that,  and 
know  where  we  stand.  When  Universalism  is  brought  to  such 
an  issue,  we  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

It  is  incumbent  on  ministers  of  the  gospel,  at  the  present 
day,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  forms  of 
Universalism,  and  especially  with  its  more  recent  forms,  that" 
they  may  know  how  to  meet  them,  and  contradict  their  seduc- 
tive influences.  It  is  not  enough  to  understand  and  refute  the 
older  systems,  —  such  as  are  taught  by  Relly,  and  Murray,  and 
Winchester,  and  others  of  the  last  century.  These,  though 
dating  back  less  than  a  hundred  years,  have  long  since  waxed 
old,  and  are  ready  to  vanbh  away.    A  minister  may  refute  all 
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these,  and  yet  scarcely  touch  the  more  recent  theories,  which 
lie  floating  about  in  the  minds  of  individuals  at  the  present  day. 
It  becomes  those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  to 
note  the  present  aspects  of  error,  and  exert  themselves  for  their 
removal.  Let  them  watch  the  present  movements  of  the  great 
adversary  of  souls,  lay  open  his  schemes  of  falsehood,  and  ex- 
pose the  cunning  craftiness  whereby  he  lies  in  wait  to  deceive. 
In  this  way,  they  may  hope  to  rescue  those  whom  he  is  seeking 
to  destroy. 
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LECTUKE     LVII. 

ANNIHILATION. 

There  are  persons  who  shrink  from  either  of  the  foregoing 
theories  of  TTniversalism,  who  yet  deny  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  They  hold  that  all  of  the'human  race  who  exist 
forever  will  be  happy;  but  that  the  incorrigibly  wicked  will 
cease  to  exist.  They  will  be  literally  consumed^  destroyed.  In 
other  words,  they  will  be  annihilated. 

Some  tell  us  that  the  annihilation  takes  place  at  death.  Those 
who  hold  this  opinion  are,  in  general,  materialists.  They  deny 
that  man  has  any  proper  soul,  as  distinct  from  the  body.  He 
is  all  body  altogether  material;  and  consequently,  when  the  body 
dissolves  in  death,  the  entire  man  goes  out  of  existence.    He 

ceases  to  be. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Sadducees,  who  said  that 
"  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit,"  whom  our 
Saviour  contradicted  and  refuted.  "  Ye  do  greatly  err,"  said 
he,  "not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  and  the  power  of  God." 
Matt.  xxii.  29. 

Other  annihilationists,  who  are  also  materialists,  believe  tliat 
the  final  destruction  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  judgment. 
There  will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
and  all  will  stand  together  at  the  bar  of  God.  But  in  the  issue 
of  the  judgment,  when  the  righteous  will  enter  on  an  immortal 
life,  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated. 

But  neither  of  the  above  theories  of  annihilation  is  the  one 
most  commonly  advocated  at  the  present  day.  The  most  plau- 
sible view  of  the  doctrine,  and  that  most  generally  received,  at 
least  by  those  who  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  evangelical 
Christians,  is  the  following :  Man  has  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
body,  which  survives  the  body,  and  which  was  originally  de- 
signed, and  is  adapted,  to  be  immortal.     But  by  sinning  against 
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Qt)(l,  he  has  forfeited  and  lost  his  immortality.  The  death 
threatened  to  our  first  parents,  iu  case  of  transgression,  was 
annihilation.  The  reason  why  the  sentence  was  not  immediately 
executed  upon  them  was,  that  they  and  their  posterity  might 
have  a  probation  of  grace.  Christ  has  died  for  them ;  free  ofiFers 
of  mercy  are  made  to  them  in  his  name ;  and  all  who  accept 
these  offers  will  receive,  in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  eternal  life.  Their  lost  immortality  will  be  restored  to 
them,  and  will  be  a  blessed  and  glorious  immortality.  But  on 
all  who  refuse  to  accept  of  Christ  during  the  time  of  tlieir  pro- 
bation, the  sentence  of  annihilation  will  be  finally  executed. 
They  will  be,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  destroyed. 
Some  suppose  this  destruction  will  take  place  immediately  after 
the  judgment ;  others,  that  it  will  be  preceded  by  a  long  period 
of  suffering  in  the  other  world.  But,  ultimately,  all  the  wicked 
will  go  out  of  existence.  They  will  be  as  though  they  bad 
never  been.  Such  is  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  it,  from  conversation  with  its  advocates,  and  from  their 
writings. 

In  support  of  it,  it  is  alleged  first  of  all,  that  death  literally 
signifies  annihilation  ;  that  so  our  first  parents  must  have  under- 
stood it ;  and  that  wherever  the  word  death  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
ture to  set  forth  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  it  can  mean 
nothing  else.  But  is  it  true  that  death  literally  and  properly 
signifies  annihilation?  What  does  it  annihilate?  Not  the 
body ;  for  the  dead  body  still  remains.  It  mjty  be  seen  and 
handled  as  really  as  before.  No  one  can  doubt  this,  who  ever 
saw  a  corpse,  or  assisted  in  preparing  one  for  burial.  The  truth 
is,  death,  in  its  primary  and  litercd  signification,  annihilates  no 
material  thing.  It  changes  the  form  of  living  substances ;  iu 
its  issues,  it  dissolves  them,  and  turns  them  back  to  their  pri- 
mary ingredients  ;  but  deatli,  I  repeat,  annihilates  nothing. 
,  And  if  death  cannot  annihilate  material  substances,  much 
less  does  it  put  an  end  to  human  souls.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
soul's  being  annihilated  ?  Where  did  it  live  ?  To  whom  did  it 
belong  ?  The  sacred  writers  often  use  the  words  dead  and  death 
(in  figurative  senses)  as  applicable. to  the  soul ;  but  never  in  the 
sense  of  annihilation.  ^^  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
74 
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name,  that  thoa  livest  and  art  dead.^^  Rev.  iii.  1.  ^^  She  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.'*  1  Tim.  v.  6.  "  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  de(Uh  unto  Zt/e,  because  we  love 
the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death" 
1  John  iii.  14.  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins."  Eph.  ii.  1.  ^^  To  be  carnallj  minded  is 
death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."  Bom. 
viii.  6.  In  all  these,  and  in  many  like  passages,  the  word  death 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  soul,  importing  what  is  commonly 
called  z,  spiritual  death.  But  none  of  them  set  forth  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  soul.  So  far  from  this,  the  very  idea  of  annihilation 
is  precluded. 

We  also  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  "  the  second  death" — the 
same  which  is  sometimes  called  eternal  death.  But  here  agsdn 
the  idea  of  annihilation  is  precluded.  ^^  The  fearful  and  unbe- 
lieving, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers, 
and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the 
second  death.^^  Rev.  xxi.  8.  Here  we  have  a  divinely  inspired 
definition  or  description  of  the  second  death.  We  are  told 
plainly  what  it  is.  The  miserable  subjects  of  it  are  not  annihi- 
lated, but  ^^  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death.^^ 

But  we  are  told  that  as  eternal  life  imports  an  immortal  exist- 
ence, eternal  death,  which  is  its  opposite,  must  import  annhila- 
tion.  But  does  eternal  life  import  simply  eternal  existence ;  or 
not  rather  an  eternally  blessed  existence?  On  this  point  we 
may  quote  Mr.  Hudson,  one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  anni- 
hilation. ^*  We  disclaim,"  he  says,  ^^  the  representation  that 
eternal  lifd  signifies  mere  eternal  existence.  We  certainly  be- 
lieve in  eternal  blessedness  ;  and  we  think  this  is  implied  in  the 
phrase  eternal  life.^'*  We  may  quote  to  the  same  purpose  a 
greater  than  Mr.  Hudson.  "This,"  says  our  Saviour,  "is  litfi 
eternal;  that  they  might  know  thee^  the  only  true  Gk>d,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  John  xvii.  3.  We  see, 
then,  what  is  meant  by  eternal  life  —  not  a  mere  eternal  exist, 
ence,  but  an  eternally  blessed  existence  with  Gk>d  and  with 
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Christ  in  heaven.  And  if  so,  what  must  be  its  opposite,  eternal 
death  ?  Certainly  not  the  mere  cessation  of  conscious  existence. 
This  is  not  the  suggested  idea.  The  opposite  of  eternal  holiness 
and  blessedness  in  heaven  can  be  no  other  than  eternal  sinning 
and  suffering  in  hell. 

But  there  are  other  words  besides  death  on  which  great  stress 
is  laid  in  this  argument  for  annihilation.  The  wicked  are  said 
in  the  Scriptures  to  be  consumed^  destroyed^  burned  up^  lost ; 
a  phraseology  which  imports  that  they  pass  utterly  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  or  which  is  the  same,  that  they  are  annihilated.  ^^  The 
Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  him,  but  all  the  wicked  will 
he  destroy. "  Ps.  cxlv.  20.  "  Fear  him  who  is  able  to  des  y 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell. "  Matt.  x.  28.  "  Wlio  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power.  "  2  Thess.  i.  9.  "  For  be- 
hold the  day  cometh  that  sliall  burn  as  an  oven  ;  and  all  the 
proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble  ;  and  the 
day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them  upj  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.  "  Mai.  iv.  1. 
^'  He  shall  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."  Matt  iii. 
12.  It  is  thought  that  these,  and  the  like  expressions,  which  oc- 
cur with  an  awful  frequency  in  the  Bible,  can  import  nothing 
less  than  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  A  thing  which 
is  consumed^  destroyed^  burned  up^  lostj  can  be  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  annihilated.  Such  is  the  literal  and  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  words. 

But  is  tliis  declaration  true  ?  Is  such  the  literal  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question  ?  Joshua  and  his  army  de- 
stroyed the  Canaanites ;  but  did  he  annihilate  them  ?  Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed  Jerusalem ;  but  did  he  annihilate  it  7 
Did  not  "  its  dust  and  ruins  "  still  remain  ?  "0  Israel,  thou 
hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  help.  "  Hos.  xiii.  9. 
Did  these  Israelites  annihilate  themselves  ?  If  so,  with  what 
propriety  is  it  added,  •*  In  me  is  thy  help  ?  "  Our  Saviour  is 
said,  "  through  death  to  have  destroyed  him  who  hath  the  power 
of  death,  that  is  the  devil."  Heb.  ii.  14.  But  did  our  Saviour 
literally  annihilate  the  devil,  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross  ? 

We  may  take  the  two  strongest  of  the  passages  above  quoted, 
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—  the  strongest,  probably,  which  the  Bible  contains  ;  and  see  if 
they  import  a  literal  annihilation.  "  Behold  the  day  cometh 
that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud  and  they  that  do 
wickedly  shall  be  stubble  ;  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum 
them  upj  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch." 
**  He  shall  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."  Sup- 
pose a  thing  to  be  burned  up,  so  as  to  leavq  neither  root  nor 
branch ;  is  it  thereby  annihilated  ?  By  no  means.  To  burn  up 
and  consume  is  only  to  change  the  forms  of  things ;  not  to  an- 
nihilate them.  The  fuel  which  we  burn  upon  the  hearth  passes 
into  other  forms  of  existence,  but  not  one  particle  is  lost.  Wa- 
ter may  be  evaporated ;  gas  may  be  burned ;  but  the  substance 
of  both  still  exists.  The  dissolved  particles  may  be  again  col- 
lected, and  they  will  be  found  to  weigh  as  much  as  before.  And 
so  through  the  entire  range  of  substances  known  to  man. 
Through  every  disorganization  and  reconstruction,  under  the 
action  of  every  element, —  heat,  light,  electricity,  no  matter 
what,  —  the  particles  composing  the  substance  still  remain,  and 
for  aught  we  at  present  know,  will  remain  forever. 

The  state  of  the  wicked  in  the  other  world  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented by  the  word  hst ;  and  to  be  lost  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  annihilated.  But  a  comparison  of  passages  shows  that 
there  is  no  soundness  in  this  argument.  ^^  What  man  of  you, 
if  he  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  lose  one  of  them,  doth  he  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that 
w)iich  is  losty  until  he  find  it  ?  "  Luke  xv.  4.  This  lost  sheep, 
surely,  was  not  annihilated  ;  for  in  that  case,  it  could  never  be 
found.  ^^  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  toas 
lostj  and  is  found.  "  Luke  xv.  82.  Here,  the  prodigal  son  is 
said  to  have  been  both  ckad  and  lost ;  and  yet  he  was  all  the 
while  alive,  and  ere  longVas  restored  to  his  fatlier.  ^'  The  Son 
of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  "  —  not 
annihilatedj  for  in  that  case,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  seek 
or  save.     Luke  xix.  10. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  use  the  word  annihilate  in 
too  strict  a  sense.  The  particles  of  which  a  man  consists  may 
never  be  literally  annihilated  ;  yet,  if  they  become  so  disorgan- 
ized and  scattered  that  he  no  longer  exists  as  a  conscious,  active 
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being,  he  is,  as  to  all  punitive  or  practical  purposes,  annihilated. 
But  how  are  the  parts  and  particles  of  which  a  man  consists  to 
be  so  separated  and  scattered,  that  he  is  no  longer  a  conscious, 
active  being  7  If  he  was  all  particles,  altogether  material,  per- 
haps this  might  be  done.  But  we  are  now  at  issue  with  those 
who  believe  that  man  has  a  soul,  as  well  as  a  body,  —  a  soul 
that  can  exist  without  the  body,  — r  a  soul  that  is  not  made  up  of 
particles,  but  is  one  simple,  uniform,  spiritual  substance,  like 
that  of  God  ;  and  how  is  such  a  soul  to  lose  permanently  its  ac- 
tive, conscious  existence  but  by  a  literal  annihilation  ?  It  can- 
not be  disorganized  and  separated  into  elementary  particles,  for 
it  is  not  made  up  of  them.  Such  is  not  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
stance. Obviously,  a  soul,  such  as  we  all  possess,  must  exist  on 
forever,  a  thinking,  feeling,  conscious,  active  being,  or  it  must 
be  annihilated. 

Finally,  we  are  referred  to  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  thought  to  teach  annihilation.  ''In  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee ;  in  the  grave,  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks  ?  "  Ps.  vi.  5.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goesf  Ecc. 
ix.  10.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man 
in  whom  there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goeth  forth  ;  he  return- 
eth'^to  his  eartli ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.".  Ps. 
cxlvi.  8,  4.  Jeremiah  says  of  the  princes  and  wise  men  of  Bab- 
ylon :  ''  I  will  make  them  drunk,  and  they  shall  sleep  a  perpet- 
ual sleep,  and  not  awake,  saith  the  king,  whose  name  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts."     Jer.  li.  57. 

My  first  remark  in  regard  to  these  passages  is,  that  if  they 
prove  anything,  they  prove  too  much  for  the  class  of  men  with 
whom  I  now  reason.  They  prove  that  .the  cessation  of  active, 
conscious  existence,  takes  place  in  death,  and  pervades  the  en- 
tire region  of  the  grave.  ''  In  death,  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  thee  ;  in  the  grave,  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  "  "  There 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in.  the 
grave  whither  thou  goest. " 

But  the  probability  is  that  these  and  the  like  passages  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  subject  before  us.     Some  of  them  rc- 
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fer  to  the  state  of  the  body^  which  lies  unconscious  in  the  dust. 
Others  go  to  show  that  not  even  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  any 
longer  an  active  interest  and  concern  —  such  as  they  once 
had,  —  in  the  affairs  of  this  life.  "  His  breath  goeth  forth  ;  he 
retumeth  to  his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish." 
As  much  as  to  say,  in  the  moment  of  death,  the  designs,  the 
plans  of  men  for  this  world  ace  all  cut  off.  The  rich  fool  in  the 
gospel  was  planning  to  pull  down  his  barns,  and  build  greater, 
and  to  enjoy  life  for  many  years.  But  death  came  unexpected- 
ly, and  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perished. 

I  have  no  occasion  here  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  argu- 
ments from  reason,  or  from  the  Divine  perfections,  against  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  in  favor  of  annihilation ; 
as  these  have  been  fully  examined  in  a  previous  Lecture. 

It  remains  that  I  urge  arguments  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  considered  ;  to  show  that  the  wicked,  in  the 
other  world,  will  not  be  annihilated,  but  will  exist  and  be  pun- 
ished forever  as  they  deserve. 

1.  The  theory  of  annihilation  contradicts  palpably  and  con- 
fessedly the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  The  arguments  from  reason  and  nature  in  favor 
of  the  soul's  immortality  are  some  'of  them  of  the  most  convinc- 
ing character.  They  are  so  strong  that  all  nations,  even  where 
the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not  shined,  have  held  to  the  ftoc- 
trine.*  The  sense  of  accountableness^  which  every  human  being 
feels,  and  of  which  he  can  never  entirely  rid  himself,  directs 
him  to  a  future,  where  every  one  must  give  an  account  of  him- 
self to  God.  Then  the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  present  life  points,  infallibly,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. If  God  is  a  righteous  moral  governor  and  judge,  then 
there  must  be  another  w.orld,  where  the  disordei-s  of  the  present 

"  ♦The  savages  of  North  America,  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  the 
races  of  Southern  AfHca  who  seem  to  dwell  in  the  shadow  land  that  lies  between  the  beastly 
and  the  human,  Bushmen  and  New  Zealanders,  Kamscliadales,  and  F^is,  Peruvians  and  Es- 
quimaux, Papuans  and  Caribs,  the  sad  eyed  natives  of  HIspanoIa  and  the  fierce  Patagonians, 
swift  of  foot ;  the  scorched  barbarians'  of  the  South,  and  the  bleached  barbarians  of  the 
North,  without  excption,  confess,  fearftilly  and  grotesquely  enough,  but  all  the  more 
.  vehemently  for  that,  their  anticipation  of  another  life.  The  form  which  the  anticipation  as- 
sumes may  be  fancifUl,  but  the  anticipation  is  dear  and  deep  ;  —  clear  enough  not  to  be  ob- 
scured by  superstition  ;  deep  enough  not  to  be  obliterated  by  misery  or  fear. "  ChrU  Ex- 
aminer for  June,  1861,  p.  18. 
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will  be  rectified,  and  every  one  will  be  treated  according  to  his 
works.  And  then  the  capacities  and  faculties  of  the  human 
soul,  all  fitted  and  adapted  for  a  measureless  improvement,  show 
clearly  that  it  was  made  for  eternity.  This  argument  is  as  con- 
clusive upon  the  final  destiny  of  the  soul,  as  is  that  drawn  from 
the  different  structures  of  animals  in  regard  to  their  different 
habits  and  modes  of  life. 

These  arguments  from  nature,  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  all  of  them  confirmed  by  the  clearer  light  of  revelation. 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  enough  to  convince  us,  that 
while  the  body  and  the  brute  are  mortal,  the  human  spirit  is  im- 
mortal. ^^  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  brute  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth." 
Ecc.  iii.  21. 

^^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave 't."  Ecc.  xii.  7.  "  They 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
Dan.  xii.  2.  But  it  is  in  the  gospel  emphatically,  that  *^  life 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light : "  —  immortality ,  not  for  a 
particular  class  of  men,  but  for  all.  Whether  righteous  or  wick- 
ed, all  have  entered  upon  an  existence  which  is  never  to  end. 
Now  it  is  objection  enough  to  the  theory  of  annihilation,  that  it 
contradicts,  confessedly  and  palpably,  this  great  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality. For  all  the  wicked  who  die  in  their  sins,  there  is, 
we  are  told,  no  immortality.  They  are  to  be  annihilated. 
Shame  upon  the  men,  living  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  more  gross  and  false  than 
those  of  the  heathen. 

2.  Annihilation  is  no  proper  punishment  for  sin,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  penalty  of  God^B  law.  .  According  to  the  doc- 
trine which  has  been  considered,  annihilation  is  the  penalty  of 
Gk)d's  law.  This  was  the  death  threatened  to  our  first  par- 
rents,  and  the  death  which  will  ultimately  come  upon  all 
who  obey  not  the  gospel.  Thus  Mr.  Green,  one  of  its  teach- 
ers, asks :  ^^  What  is  the  penalty  of  the  law  7  Not  life  in  mis- 
ery, but  death.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  The  soul  that  sin- 
ueth,  it  shall  die.   Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death  : 
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—  understanding  by  death,  in  all  these  passages,  not  life  in  mis- 
ery, but  annihilation."     (  Tracts  p.  3.) 

Now  in  opposition  to  all  such  statements,  we  insist  that  anni- 
hilation is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law. 
We  know  what  the  penalty  of  the  law  is,  for  it  has  once  been 
executed.  I  was  executed  upon  the  angels  when  they  sinned. 
For  them  there  was  no  probation  of  gi*ace.  They  had  no  re- 
prieve. The  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  them  in  the  moment 
of  their  transgression,  and  has  been  upon  them  ever  since.  And 
what  was  it  ?  They  were  hot  annihilated,  but  ^^  cast  down  to 
liell,"  where  they  "  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
Jude  vi.  Again,  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law  toill  be  inflicted 
on  all  the  wicked,  at  the  close  of  the  judgment.  The  wicked 
will  then  be  brought  up  together  for  trial.  They  will  have  a 
trial ;  at  tlie  close  of  which  their  sentence  is  pronounced,  and 
is  immediately  executed.  And  what  is  it  ?  ^^  Depart,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
^'  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment." 
Matt.  XXV.  41,  46. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  annihilation  is  everlasting  punishment, 
because  it  is  everlasting  in  its  consequences.  But  as  well  might 
it  be  said  that  hanging  or  flogging  is  everlasting  punishment, 
because  these  are  everlasting  in  their  consequences.  Indeed, 
with  more  propriety  may  it  be  said  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
human  punishment  that  they  are  everlasting :  for  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  consequences  that  will  have  no  end  ;  where- 
as, to  the  subjects  of  it,  annihilation  cuts  off  all  consequences. 
A  perpetual  nonentity  is  beyond  the  reach  of  consequences 
forever. 

And  this  shows  us,  that  annihilation,  so  far  from  being  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  is,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  punish" 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  it  cuts  off  all  punishment.  It  renders 
it  impossible  that  the  subjects  of  it  should  ever  be  punished 
more.  Punishment  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
ject to  bear  it.  If  it  is  a  just  punishment,  it  implies  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  guilty  subject,  who  feels,  or  who  ought  to  feel,  that 
his  punishment  is  just.     But  on  the  theory  before  us,  the  subject 
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of  punishment  is  no  longer  in  existence.    He  is  a  nonentity  — 
nothing ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  punish  nothing  7 

Mr.  Green  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied,  after  all,  to  make 
annihilation  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  so  he  couples 
with  it,  at  least  in  many  instances,  long  periods  of  antecedent 
suffering.  "  The  doom  of  the  wicked,"  he  says,  "  will  be  incon- 
ceivably dreadful.  The  duration  of  their  suffering  may  be  a 
long  period  prior  to  their  final  destruction."  It  is  in  this  way 
that  he  accounts  for  ^*  the  different  degrees  of  punishment " 
among  the  finally  lost.  (  Trctcty  pp.  6, 10.)  But  tliis  shows  still 
further,  that  annihilation,  so  far  from  being  a  punishment,  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  release.  How  must  the  misQi^able 
subjects  of  these  dreadful  antecedent  sufferings  look  forward  to 
it,  and  pray  for  it,  as  their  only  remaining  hope  ?  The  devils 
who,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  annihilated,*  have  already  been  suf- 
fering for  many  thousands  of  years,  and  are.  yet  to  suflfer  we 
know  not  how  long.  With  what  intense  desire  must  they  be 
looking  forward  to  the  time,  when  their  existence,  and  with  it 
all  their  miseries,  shall  come  to  a  final  end  ?  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  this  longed-for  annihilation  is  the  proper  penalty  of 
the  Divine  law,  and  all  the  penalty  which  is  threatened  to  the 
transgressor ! 

8.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  is  disproved  by  many  Scrip- 
tures.  We  have  before  seen  that  it  is  not  proved  by  those  pas- 
sages which  are  most  relied  upon  to  support  it ;  as  where  the 
wicked  are  threatened  with  deaths  destruction^  perdition^  &c. 
These  words  signify,  to  the  miserable  subjects  of  them,  the  de- 
struction, not  of  their  being,  but  of  their  well  being ;  the  loss 
of  spiritual  life ;  the  death  and  ruin  of  all  their  comforts  and 
hopes.  We  are  *now  to  show  that  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
is  contradicted  by  a  vast  amount  of  Scripture  testimony.  It  is 
contradicted  in  the  Old  Testament  The  prophet  Daniel  says  of 
the  wicked  in  the  last  great  day,  not  they  are  to  be  annihilated, 
but  they  are  raised  ^^  to  shame ,  and  everlasting  contempt" 
Dan.  xii.  2.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the  sinners  in  Zion  are 
represented  as  afraid,  not  of  annihilation,  but  of  something  in- 
finitely worse.    *^  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring 

•See  Mr.  Green's  TVvurf,  p.  10. 
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fire?     Who  among  us  shall  dtoell  with  the  everlasting  bum- 
ings  ?  '*    Is.  xxxiii  14. 

But  in  the  New  Testament,  the  evidence  against  annihilation, 
and  in  proof  of  eternal  sinning  and  suffering,  thickens,  and  be- 
comes more  decisive.  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
pr  pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Matt.  xxv.  41.  I  know 
it  is  said,  though  the  fire  is  everlasting,  those  who  are  plunged 
into  it  may  not  live  and  suffer  in  it  forever.  But  this  is  a  mere 
quibble.  Suppose  the  sentence  had  run  thus :  Depart  je  cursed, 
into  a  fire  that  shall  burn  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years ;  who 
could  think  otherwise  than  that  the  persons  so  sentenced  were 
to  suffer  in  that  fire  as  long  7  Why  should  the  duration  of  the 
fire  be  specified  at  all,  if  the  suffering  was  not  to  be  commen- 
surate with  it  ? 

^^  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment"  Matt* 
xxv.  46.  But  everlasting  punishmefUy  we  have  before  seen,  im 
plies  the  everlasting  existence  of  its  guilty  subjects  to  endure  it 
Annihilation  ends  all  punishment ;  since  nought  remains  subse- 
quent to  this  which  can  be  punished. 

It  is  said  of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrali,  and  the  surrounding 
cities,  that  "  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going 
after  strange  flesh,"  they  "  are  set  forth  as  examples,  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  Jude  vii.  It  is  pretended,  I 
know,  that  the  language  here  refers  to  the  guilty  cities,  and  not 
to  their  inhabitants.  But  was  it  the  cities,  or  their  inhabitants, 
that  gave  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  went  after  strange 
flesh  ?  Besides ;  the  cities,  as  such,  have  not  suffered  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire.  They  were  in  a  little  time  consumed 
and  sunk ;  and  the  Dead  Sea  has  rolled  its  waves  over  them 
ever  since. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  ^^  unto  them  who,  by  a  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immor- 
tality, God  will  render  eternal  life."  But  ^^  unto  them  that  are 
contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,"  what  will  he  render  ? 
Not  annihilation,  but  ^'.indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  Bom.  iL  8, 9. 
To  all  such  ^^  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever." 
Jude  xiii. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  parables  of  the  tares,  and  of  the  net, 
our  Saviour  sets  forth  the  final  destination  of  the  wicked.  "  At 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  angels  sliall  come-  forth,  and  shall  sever 
the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a 
furnace  of  fire.  There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'* 
Matt.  xiii.  5,  11 ;  see  also  Luke  xiii.  28.  The  phraseology  here 
used  implies  a  state  of  intense  aitd  continued  suffering,  and  can 
never  be  made  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  annihilation. 

In  other  passages,  our  Saviour  is,  if  possible,  even  more  ex- 
plicit. "  If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  It  is  better  for 
thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  in- 
to hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thy  foot 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into 
life,  than  having  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire. 
Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 
Mark  ix.  43-48. 

And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  passages  from  the 
Revelation  ?  ^^  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  receive  his  mark  on  his  forehead,  or  on  his  hand,  the  same 
shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured 
out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  he 
shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone,  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb.  And  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever ;  and 
they  have  no  rest,  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name."  Rev. 
xiv.  9-11.  Again,  the  writer  of  this  book,  —  speaking  of  the 
wicked  just  before  the  end  of  the  world,  who  are  to  go  forth  in 
great  numbers  for  the  destruction  of  God's  people,  —  says: 
"  There  came  down  a  fire  from  God  out  of  heaven  and  devoured 
them.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are, 
and  shall  be   tormented,  day  and   night,  forever  and  ever." 
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Rev.  XX.  10.  Mr.  Green  has  no  way  to  evade  the  force  of  these 
passages  but  by  saying,  that  the  words  ^^  forever  and  ever  *'  may 
signify  a  limited  duration.  ( Tract  p.  6.)  But  we  have  seen, 
in  a  former  Lecture,  that  such  a  supposition  is  impossible. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  used  these  words  more 
than  twenty  times,  and  the  writers  of  the  Apocalypse  fourteen 
times,  and  always  (unless  it  be  in  the  cases  before  us),  to  denote 
an  endless  duration.  And  yet,  by  these  decisive,  unambiguous 
words,  is  here  set  forth  the  duration  of  the  miseries  of  the  lost. 
And  now,  if  this  does  not  decide  the  question,  against  annihi- 
lationists  and  univ^rsalists,  as  to  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  we  may  well  despair  of  its  ever  being  decided  by  words. 
No  form  of  speech,  more  convincing  or  decisive  than  thq|  which 
has  been  exhibited,  can  ever  be  used. 

I  shall  quote  but  another  passage  in  proof  of  the  endless  sin- 
ning and  suffering  of  the  wicked,  and  that  shall  be  from  this 
same  wonderful  book  —  the  Revelation.  Away  down  the  track 
of  time,  beyond  the  millennium,  beyond  the  final  judgment,  and 
when  the  righteous  have  all  entered  upon  their  eternal  reward, 
we  are  told  of  some  who  are  not  in  the  heavenly  city.  They 
are  not  annihilated,  but  they  are  excluded.  And  who  are  they  ? 
What  is  their  character  and  state  ?  ^*  Without  are  dogs,  and 
sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  uid 
whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie.''  And  are  these  guilty  be- 
ings irrecoverably  in  this  state. of  ruin  and  sin  ?  Are  they  with- 
out hope  ?  ^^  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he 
that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."    Rev.  xiii.  11, 15. 

4.  I  urge  once  more  against  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
that  such  an  event  would  finistrate  the  ultimate  end  and  pur- 
pose of  Gk)d  in  their  creation.  "  The  Lord,"  we  are  told,  "  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day 
of  evil."  Prov.  xvi.  4.  God  will  be  glorified  in  all  his  crea- 
tures —  in  all  his  works.  He  was  as  really  glorified  in  Pharaoh, 
as  in  Moses,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  way.  "  In  very 
deed,  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  my  power 
in  thee,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declarjBd  throughout  all  the 
earth."  Ex.  ix.  16.  The  finally  miserable,  though  lost  to 
themselves,  are  not  lost  to  the  universe,  or  to  God.    ^^  We  are 
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unto  €bd  a  sweet  sayor  of  Christ,"  says  Paul,  *'  both  in  them 
that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one  we  are 
savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  of  life  unto  life/' 
2  Cor.  ii.  16.  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be 
glorious."  Is.  xlix.  6.  Qod  will  be  glorified  in  the  final  doom 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  universe  will  be  benefited  by  means  of 
them  forever.  Like  the  Sodomites  of  old,  they  ^^  are  set  forth  as 
examples^  sufiering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  They  are 
held  up,  in  terrorem^  before  the  universe,  to  declare  God's  jus- 
tice and  deter  from  sin.  There  are  certain  traits  of  God's  holy 
character,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  as  a  righteous  moral 
governor,  —  such  as  his  inflexible  regard  for  the  honor  of  his 
law,  his  inviolable  truth,  his  glorious  justice,  his  holy  hatred  of 
sin,  and  his  determination  to  punish  it  as  it  deserves  forever, — 
which  cannot  be  adequately  displayed,  but  by  his  inflicting  upon 
incorrigible  transgressors  the  just  penalty  of  his  law,  which  is 
eternal  death.  To  cut  off  this  penalty  by  an  act  of  annihilation, 
would  be  to  defeat  these  holy  purposes,  and  show  that  God  had 
made  at  least  a  portion  of  his  intelligent  creatures  in  vain. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  this  will  never  be.  God's 
truth,  his  justice,  his  honor  and  glory  as  a  moral  governor,  his 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  his  holy  kingdom,  alike  forbid  it. 
Of  course,  it  can  never  be  done.  The  wicked  will  sin  on  and 
suffer  on,  they  will  grow  more  and  more  hardened  and  miser- 
able, to  all  eternity.  ^*  The  smoke  of  their  torment  asceiideth 
up  forever  and  ever." 

Some  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  if  it  be  an 
error,  is  an  amiable  one,  and  a  harmless  one  ;  one  which  can  be 
followed  by  no  injurious  residts.  But  we  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion.  All  error  is  more  or  less  dangerous.  But  the  one 
we  have  considered  is,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  peculiarly  so.  It 
detracts  from  the  fear  of  Gk)d,  and  from  the  regard  which  we 
all  ought  to  have  for  his  holy  law.  In  the  same  proportion,  it 
diminishes  our  sense  of  the  great  evil  of  sin.  The  Apostle  Paul 
tells  us  that  "  by  the  law  "  —  the  whole,  law —  not  only  the  pre- 
cept, but  the  penalty,  —  "by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin." 
And  this  is  true.  When  we  look  at  the  fearful  penalty  which 
God  has  denounced  against  sin,  —  the  greatest  which  he  can 
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inflict,  or  we  endure,  —  one  difiering  in  degree,  according  to 
the  degree  of  our  guilt,  but  in  all  cases  measureless  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  we  see,  at  once,  that  sin  must  be  an  infinite  evil.  Or  if 
any  dislike  the  term  infinite,  it  must  be  the  greatest  evil  which 
we  can  possibly  commit,  and  deserves  the  greatest  punishment 
which  we  can  endure.  Such  are  the  views  which  the  coomionly 
received  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  fitted  to  impress  upon 
us  as  to  the  evil  of  sin.  But  if  we^  take  away  from  the  fearful 
penalty  of  the  law  ;  if  we  remove  it  or  cut  it  short  by  annihi- 
lation ;  just  so  much  we  weaken  the  law.  We  detract  from  its 
majesty,  and  its  binding  authority.  Our  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin 
is  proportionably  removed,  and  the  probability  is,  that  we  may 
never  see  it  in  its  true  light,  and  repent  of  it  in  dust  and 
ashes. 

By  detracting  from  our  sense  of  the  inviolable  strictness  of 
God's  law,  and  the  dreadful  evil  of  transgressing  it,  this  doc- 
trine of  annihilation  tends  to  diminish  the  worth,  and  even  the 
work^  of  redeeming  mercy.  Redemption  from  everlasting  burn- 
ings is  one  thing ;  deliverance  from  annihilation  is  quite  an- 
other. Tlie  former  requires  an  infinite  atonement ;  the  latter, 
being  a  mere  act  of  power,  may  be  accomplished  in  a  different 
way.  The  former  creates  an  exigency  and  a  necessity  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Eternal  Sou  of  God ;  the  latter  may  be 
effected  immediately  by  the  Father,  or,  if  he  pleases,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  some  inferior  being.  Hence  the  connec- 
tion logically,  and  in  frequent  instances  actually,  between  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  Arian  or  Socinian  speculations  as 
to  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  we  liave  considered  has  also  a  lax  moral  ten- 
dency. It  removes  some  of  strongest  motives,  which  God  in  his 
mercy  has  given  us,  to  deter  from  sin.  The  penalty^ which  GJod 
has  affixed  to  his  law  is  a  dreadful  penalty,  warning  us  off  from 
the  practice  of  sin  by  every  motive  of  horror  and  of  fear.  And 
yet  even  this  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  the  authority 
of  law,  and  in  myriads  of  instances  has  proved  insufficient  to 
prevent  transgression.  In  full  view  of  the  devouring  fire  and 
everlasting  burnings,  creatures  have  had  the  madness  to  trans- 
gress.    What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  penal- 
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ty  of  God's  law,  and  ultimately  of  taking  it  quite  away,  —  of 
quenching  the  devouring  fire,  and  dissipating  the  column  of 
smoke  and  flame  which  God  has  assured  us  shall  ascend  up  from 
the  bottomless  pit  forever  ? 

The  natural  effect  of  such  teaching  is  perfectly  obvious.  It 
tends  to  weaken  those  good  moral  influences  which  God,  in  hi^ 
mercy,  has  thrown  about  us.  It  tends  to  encourage  the  wicked 
in  their  evil  courses,  and  to  make  them  bold  and  easy  in  their 
sins.  The  worst  they  have  to  fear  is  annihilation,  which  puts. an 
end  at  once  to  all  suffering ;  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  meet 
such  an  issue,  if  they  may  be  indulged  at  present  in  the  vices 
which  they  love. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  believers  in  annihilation  reason  in  this 
way,  and  draw  from  it  encouragement  in  the  practice  of  wicked- 
ness. By  no  means.  But  I  do  say  that  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  doctrine  are  such  as  I  have  indicated ;  and  were  it  gener- 
ally to  prevail,  these  tendencies  would  soon  be  manifest,  in 
the  utter  prostration  of  evangelical  religion,  both  in  principle 
and  practice. 

Let  us  then  avoid  the  insidious  error.  Mischief  is  concealed 
under  it,  and  will  ere  long  spring  out  of  it.  "  A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  "  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  " 
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LECTURE    LVIII. 

THE  SABBATH. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  weekly  Sabbath,  it  is  pro- 
posed, first,  to  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  This  blessed  in- 
stitution originated  in  Paradise,  and  was  given  to  man  immedi- 
ately after  his  creation.    This  is  evident,  — 

1.  From  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  "  On  the  seventh  day,  Gt>d  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made  ;  and  he  rested, "  or  kept  a  Sabbath,  "  on 
the  seventh  day,  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it 
he  had  rested,"  or  kept  a  Sabbath,  "  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made."  Gen.  ii.  21,  3.  By  sanctifying  this  day  of  his  rest, 
or  Sabbath,  we  are  to  understand  that  God  set  it  apart,  and  con- 
secrated it  as  a  holy  day.  And  in  blessinff  it,  he  appointed  that, 
to  all .  who  should  observe  it  in  a  proper  manner,  a  blessing 
should  follow.  Here  then  we  have  a  full  and  formal  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  It  commenced  with  the  creation,  and 
was  among  the  first  institutions  that  were  given  to  the  new- 
made  world. 

2.  That  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  this  time  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  early  and  universal  division  of  time  into  weeks. 
Two  periods  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  first  is  that  mentioned  above  ;  the  other  is  dur- 
ing the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  But  on  the 
latter  supposition,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  early  and  uni- 
versal division  of  time  into  weeks  ?  There  is  a  natural  reason 
why  time  should  be  divided  into  moons  or  months,  and  also  into 
years ;  but  there  is  no  natural  reason  for  its  being  divided  into 
weeks  of  seven  days.  And  yet  it  was  so  divided,  by  the  Patri- 
archs, who  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  by  heathen 
nations  who  never  heard  of  him.    Thus  God  says  to  Noah,  ^^  Yet 
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seven  days^  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth."  Gen.  vii. 
4.  And  when  Noah  had  sent  out  the  dove  from  the  ark,  andshe 
returned,  he  tarried  seven  days^  and  sent  her  forth  again  ;  and 
then  he  tarried  seven  other  days^  and  sent  her  forth  again.  Q^n. 
viii.  10,  12.  And  so  Laban,  when  he  had  deceived  Jacob  in  re- 
gard to  his  wife,  said  :  "  Fulfil  her  week^  and  we  will  give  thee 
this  other  also.'*  Gen.  xxix.  27.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  this  early  and  peculiar  division  of  time,  except  that  it  was 
so  divided,  at  the  creation,  by  God  himself. 

8.  We  have  further  evidence  of  the  primeval  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  in  that  the  ancient  heathen  nations  not  only  di- 
vided their  time  into  weeks,  but  regarded  the  seventh  as  a  so- 
cred  day.  Of  this,  the  learned  *Mr.  Selden,  has  collected  many 
proofs.*  The  following  passages  occur  in  Homer :  "  The  seventh 
arose,  a  sacred  day^  And  again  :  "  The  seventh  day  came, 
when  all  things  were  laid  aside."  Eusebius  represents  Solon  as 
proclaiming  the  seventh  to  be  a  holy  day.  Clemens  Alexandri- 
ueus  says  :  "  Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the  Greeks  regard- 
ed the  seventh  day  as  sacred." 

The  seventh  day  was  held  to  be  sacred  among  the  ancient  Tus- 
cans and  Romans.  Thus  Dion  says,  in  his  Roman  history :  '*'  The 
same  Sabbath  which  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  obtained  also 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  And  Postell  remarks  that, 
"  next  to  the  Jews,  the  Romans  were  the  first  observers  of 
the  Sabbath."  Josephus,  in  his  work  agaihst  Apion  very 
confidently  asserts,  that  "  there  is  not  any  city  of  the  Grecians, 
nor  any  of  the  barbarians,  nor  any  nation  whatsoever,  whither  our 
custom  of  resting  on  the  seventh  day  has  not  come."t  Even 
the  Hindoos  have  a  day  which  they  call  Sunday^  and  which  "  is 
regarded  as  more  sacred  than  any  other  day  of  the  week." 

In  view  of  these  testimonies,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  among 
most  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations  the  seventh  day  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  day.  It  was  Saturn^ s  day^  from  which  our 
name  Saturday  is  derived.  And  now,  in  what  way  shall  this 
fact  be.  accounted  for,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  seventh 


*  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gentiom,  Llb^iil.  o.  16. 
t  Book  il.  Beet  40:  AUea's  IndlA,  p.  aw. 
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day  was  set  apart  and  sanctified,  by  Divine  authority,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ? 

4.  The  manner  in  which  Moses  first  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Israelites  shows  that  it  was  an  institution  with  which  they 
had  been  long  acquainted.  '  They  were  now  in  the  desert,  and 
manna  had  been  given  for  their  support,  with  the  injunction 
that  they  were  to  secure  only  enough  each  day  for  their  daily 
sustenance.  But  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  sixth  day  of  their 
week,  without  any  particular  direction  on  the  subject,  that  they 
gathered  twice  as  much  as  on  other  days.  How  came  they  to 
do  this,  unless  they  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  seventh 
day  as  one  of  rest  ?  However  the  rulers  of  the  congregation 
came  and  told  Moses,  ^^  and  Moses  said  unto  them.  This  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said :  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  Holy 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.*'  Ex.  xvi.  23.  The  whole  account 
proves,  conclusively,  that  here  was  not  the  origin  of  a  new  insti- 
tution in  Israel,  but  only  an  incidental  reference  to  one  which 
had  been  long  known*and  observed. 

We  regard  it  therefore,  as  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
weekly  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  Paradise,  immediately  after 
the  creation  of  the  world.  As  it  was  given  to  commemorate  the 
work  of  creation,  why  should  it  not  have  been  instituted  at  that 
period  ?  What  so  proper  time  in  which  to  commence  it  ? 
Why  should  there  have  been  a  delay  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years;  and  then  the  institution  be  given  to  a  single  people, 
who  had  no  more  interest  in  observing  it  than  all  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

We  remark,  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  that  the  obli- 
gation to  observe  it  is  universal  and  perpetual.  This  is 
evident,  — 

1.  From  what  lias  been  already  said.  If  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted in  Paradise,  then  doubtless  it  was  instituted  for  man, — 
everywhere.  It  was  instituted^for  the  race.  No  reason  can 
be  given  why  it  should  have  been  instituted  so  early  after  the 
creation,  if  it  was  intended  only  for  the  Jews.    Then,  — 

2.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  decalogue^  or  moral  law.  The  ten  commandments  differ,  in 
several  respects,  from  ihe  other  written  commands  of  God. 
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They  were  delivered,  in  an  audible  voice,  from  the  top  of  Sinai, 
not  to  Moses  alone,  but  directly  to  all  the  congregation  of  Israel. 
They  were  also  written,  not  by  Moses  in  a  book,  but  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone.  They  were  written  on  stone, 
to  denote  their  everlasting  durability,  —  that  they  should  never 
be  revoked,  and  never  would  vanish  away.  And,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  fourth,  they  are  all  of  them,  confessedly,  of  per- 
petual obligation.  How  then  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  fourth  commandment  ?  Why  should  this  be  thrust 
in  among  nine  others,  which  we  know  are  binding  upon  all  peo- 
ple, in  all  ages,  and  the  same  honors  be  put  upon  this  as  upon 
either  of  them,  unless  this,  too,  is  equally  binding ;  unless  this 
is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  ? 

The  fourth  commandment  not  only  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  nine,  but  it  forms  a  very  considerable  and  most  important 
part  of  them.  The  two  tables  of  the  law  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  The  first  four  of  these  commandments  were  written 
on  the  first  table,  and  enjoin  the  duties  which  we  owe  more  di- 
rectly to  God.  The  last  six  were  written  on  the  second  table, 
and  contain  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  man.  But  take  away 
the  fourth  commandment,  and  the  first  table  would  be  incom- 
plete. We  should  in  that  case  have  services  enjoined  to  be  ren- 
dered directly  to  God,  but  should  have  no  time  appointed  for 
their  performance.  The  time  for  performing  religious  duties 
would  be  leCt  to  the  choice  of  individuals ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  in  this  wicked  world,  there  would  soon  be  no  religion 
at  all. 

The  fourth  commandment -is  also  distinguished  among  the 
rest,  because  it  is  expressed  with  greater  fulness  and  particular- 
ity, and  because  it  tends  to  support  them  alk  Take  away  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  with  it  the  Sabbath,  and  the  force  of 
every  command  would  be  weakened,  and  measurably  destroyed. 
Each  command  in  the  decalogue  tends,  in  some  way,  to 
strengthen  the  others ;  but  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  strengthen  and  enforce,  them  all.  We  in- 
fer therefore,  with  the  highest  assurance,  that  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  is  universal  and  perpetual.  If  men  are 
bound,  everywhere,  to  honor  their  parents,  and  to  abstain  from 
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murder,  adultery,  and  [theft ;  they  are  equally  bound  to  "  re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy." 

8.  We  infer  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
fact  that  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  it  are  of  universal  interest 
a/nd  concern.  The  design  of  any  Divine  institution  may  be 
learned  from  the  ends  which  it  is  fitted  to  answer.  K  these 
ends  have  respect  only  to  one  particular  nation  or  period,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  limit  the  institution  to  that  same  nation  or 
period.  But  if  the  ends  to  be  answered  are  interesting  alike  to 
all  nations,  and  to  all  time,  we  infer  that  the  institution  was  in- 
tended for  all.  Now,  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  no  end  or  pur- 
pose can  be  thought  of,  which  the  Sabbath  was  ever  fitted  to  an- 
swer, which  is  not  of  equal,  interest  now.  Was  this  sacred  day 
set  apart  as  a  season  for  commemorating  the  glories  of  creation  ? 
But  all  Inen  are  equally  interested  in  creation,  and  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  called  upon  to  celebrate  its  glories.  Or  was 
the  Sabbath  instituted  to  afford  a  grateful  season  of  rest  to  la- 
borijig  and  weary  mortals  ?  But  men  of  all  ages  and  countries 
are  alike  doomed  to  labor,  and  stand  alike  in  need  of  rest.  Or 
was  the  Sabbath  instituted  to  furnish  a  statedly  recurring  op- 
portunity for  religious  worship  and  improvement  ?  But  all  men 
have  equal  need  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  without  it  their 
spiritual  interests  must  essentially  suffer.  If  our  first  parents 
needed  a  Sabbath  for  the  ends  here  specified,  in  their  original 
state  of  innocence  and  purity,  much  more  do  their  fallen  de- 
scendants need  a  Sabbath,  who  are  naturally  averse  to  religion, 
and  are  doomed  to  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face. 

4.  The  ancient  prophets  and  our  Saviour  speak  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  not  to  terminate  with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  as  to 
be  continued  and  observed  under  the  gospeL  God  promises,  by 
Isaiah,  that,  in  gospel  times,  when  his  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  ^^  those  who  keep  his  Sabbath 
from  polluting  it^  and  take  hold  of  his  covenant,  shall  be 
brought  to  his  holy  moimtain,  and  be  made  joyful  in  his  house 
of  prayer."  Is.  Ivi.  6,  7.  Here  is  an  express  promise  that  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  continued  under  the  gospel,  and  that  abundant 
spiritual  blessings  shall  rest  on  those  who  faithfully  observe  it. 

Our  Saviour,  too,  when  predicting  the  destruction  of  Jerosft- 
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lem,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, says :  "  Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter, 
neither  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  "  —  a  clear  intimation  the  he  in- 
tended the  Sabbath  should  exist,  and  be  observed,  under  the 
gospel.    Matt.  xxiv.  20. 

6.  Our  Saviour's  declaration,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
maHy^  proves  incontestably  that  it  was  intended  for  all  people. 
The  institution  was  not  given  for  the  Jews  only,  or  for  any  par- 
ticular place  or  period,  but  for  man,  —  for  all  men.  It  was 
given  to  the  race,  and  was  intended  to  be  observed  by  the  race 
universally. 

6.  The  Sabbath  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  type  of 
heaven.  Heb.  iv.  1-11.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  typical 
institutions,  that  the  type  continues  until  the  antitype  is  realized. 
Thus  the  bloody  rites  of  the  old  dispensation,  which  prefigured 
the  death  of  Christ,  continued  in  full  force  and  validity  until  his 
blood  was  shed  upon  the  cross  ;  —  in  which  eventful  hour,  —  the 
hour  of  the  crucifixion,  they  passed  finally  away.  But  on  this 
principle,  the  Sabbath,  which  typifies  the  rest  of  heaven,  must 
continue  until  it  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  its  bright  antitype ; 
until  all  the  Sabbath-keepers  of  earth  are  received  up  to  enjoy 
tlieirlong  Sabbath  in  heaven.  In  other  words,  it  must  continue 
until  the  general  conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  world.  It  was 
instituted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  will  continue  in  full 
force  and  validity,  till  earth  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 

I  recollect  but  one  passage  of  Scripture  which  has  been 
cited,  with  any  show  of  reason,  as  in  opposition  to  the  views 
which  have  been  here  expressed.  It  has  been  thought  by  somft, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  reckons  the  Sabbath  among  the  abolished 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  religion.  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days.'^  Col.  ii.  16.  But  it  is  most  likely, 
from  the  connection,  that  by  Sabbath  days,  in  this  instance,  the 
Apostle  intended  the  abolished  Jewish  festivals,  which  are  some- 
times denominated  Sabbaths.  Or  if  he  referred  to  the  weekly 
Sabbath  at  all,  it  must  have  been  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which 
was  observed  on  a  different  day  from  that  of  the  Christians.  He 
certainly  could  not  have  referred  to  that  sacred  day,  on  which  he, 
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with  the  other  apostles,  and  all  the  early  Christians,  were  accas- 
tomed  to  come  together  to  break  bread,  and  engage  in  the  sol- 
emn services  of  public  worship,  and  which  was  commonlj 
known  among  them  as  "  the  Lord's  day." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  before  concluding  this  topic, 
that  although  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  Paradise,  and  was 
designed  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world,  still,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  it  received  various 
modifications,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Observances  and  penalties  were  connected  with  it,  —  for 
example,  the  death  penalty  for  its  violation,  —  which  had  respect 
solely  to  the  Jewish  people.  Of  course,  those  additions  passed 
away  with  the  dispensation  which  gave  them  birth ;  while  the 
original  institution  remains  the  same,  and  will  continue  to  tlie 
end  of  time. 

Our  third  general  remark  in  relation  to  this  subject  is,  that 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed 
on  the  fir  si  day  of  the  week.  But  here  we  shall  be  met,  at  once, 
with  an  objection.  Tiie  Sabbath,  it  will  be  said,  was  instituted 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  and  the  command  in  the  decar 
logue  requires  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day.  If  then  this 
command  is  still  binding,  and  the  institution  is  perpetuated 
under  the  gospel,  why  is  not  the  same  day  to  be  observed  ? 

To  this  we  answer,  that  neither  the  original  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  nor  the  command  in  the  decalogue,  confines  or  fixes 
its  observance  to  the  seventh  day  of  our  week.  God  made  the 
world  in  six  days,  and  sanctified  and  blessed  the  seventh ;  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  this  day  corresponds  to  our  seventh  day, 
or  Saturday,  or  that  it  corresponded  to  the  seventh  day  of  the 
ancient  Jews.  The  command  in  the  decalogue,  also,  requires 
us  to  labor  six  days,  and  to  keep  the  seventh  ;  but  as  it  does  not 
fix  upon  any  precise  day  from  which  the  reckoning  shall  com- 
mence, it  is  impossible  to  determine,  merely  from  this  conuuand, 
what  particular  day  is  to  be  observed. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  obviously  consists  of  two  parts ; 
first,  the  appointing  of  one  day  in  seven  to  be  kept  holy  to  the 
Lord ;  and,  secondly,  the  fixing  of  a  particular  day  to  be  ob- 
served.   It  is  the  first  of  these  points  which  is  settled  in  the 
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original  institution,  and  in  the  fourth  commandment.  The  sec- 
ond has  been  settled,  from  time  to  time,  bj  other  intimations  of 
the  Divine  will.  The  Sabbath  began  on  the  seventh  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  creation,  or  on  the  first  day  after  the 
creation  of  man.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  it  was  observed  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Jewish  week.  Under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, the  Sabbath  is  fixed,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  on  the 
first  day  of  our  Christian  week.  Still,  although  the  day  may 
have  been  changed,  for  aught  we  know,  more  than  once,  the 
original  institution^  as  expressed  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, and  in  the  fourth  commandment,  remains  unchanged,  and 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  objected  again,  if  the  Sabbath  is  now  fixed  on  the  first 
day  of  our  week,  it  ought  to  have  been  so  fixed  by  some  express 
command  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  But  such  a  command  we 
nowhere  find.  It  is  admitted  that  we  have  no  express  com- 
mand on  this  subject ;  still,  it  is  believed  that  we  have  a  clear 
intimoHon  of  the  Divine  willy  which  has  all  the  force  and  au- 
thority of  a  command.  There  were  good  reasons  why  our 
Saviour  did  not  alter  the  time  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  by  ad 
express  command.  He  did  not  wish,  needlessly,  to  disturb  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  It  would  have  shocked 
them  exceedingly,  and  caused  a  great  and  needless  prejudice 
against  the  gospel,  had  they  been  told,  in  so  many  words,  that 
.  their  Sabbath  was  at  an  end,  and  that  henceforth  the  insti 
tution  was  to  be  observed  on  the  following  day.  This  would 
have  been  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  and  the  bottles, 
doubtless,  would  have  burst,  and  the  wine  had  been  lost.  But 
what  could  not  well  be  effected  by  an  express  command,  was  easi- 
ly accomplished  in  a  more  silent  and  prudent  way.  The  change 
was  brought  about  gradually,  —  by  usage  and  example,  rather 
than  by  precept,  —  and  when  it  came  to  be  universal,  the  minds 
of  all  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  was  thus  that  the  neces- 
sary changes  were  accomplished,  in  regard  to  circumcision,  the 
passover,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law.  These 
were  not  abolished  by  any  express  precept,  but  passed  into  a 
gradual  disuse,  as  light  was  imparted  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  acquiesce.- 
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Having  thus  freed  the  subject  from  some  of  the  objections 
which  embarrass  it,  we  proceed  to  exhibit  direct  proof,  tliat  the 
Sabbath  is  now  to  be  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
And, — 

1.  It  was  on  this  day  that  our  Saviour  finished  the  pah^^l^ 
kumilialing  part  of  the  work  of  our  redemption.  On  tliis  day, 
he  burst  the  bars  of  death,  and  rose  triumphant  from  the  dead. 
The  Sabbath  was  originally  instituted  on  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  creation,  and  with  a  view  to  commemorate  its  glories. 
But  the  work  of  redemption  is  a  much  greater  and  more  glori- 
ous work  than  that  of  creation.  We  might  anticipate,  there- 
fore, from  what  was  done  at  the  close  of  creation,  that  the  res- 
urrection of  Clirist  would  be  celebrated  with  nX  least  equal  hon- 
ors., We  might  expect,  apriorij  that  the  day  for  commemorat- 
ing creative  power  and  goodness,  would  give  place  to  one  for 
commemorating  redeeming  love.    Accordingly  we  find,  — 

2.  That  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  uniformly  as- 
sembled on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  solemn  religious  pur- 
poses, and  thus  observed  it  as  a  Sabbath.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  same  in  which  he  rose  from  the  dead,  Christ  met 
his  disciples  assembled  for  religious  purposes.  Luke  xxiv.  86. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  following  week  he  met  them  again,  as- 
sembled as  before.  John  xx.  26.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was 
always  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 16.) 
but  on  this  day  we  find  the  disciples  assembled  ^^  with  one  accord 
in  one  place."  Acts  iL  1.  The  first  day  of  tlie  week  was  the 
season,  in  the  times  of  Uie  aposties,  when  the  word  of  Ood  was 
preached,  the  Lord's  Supper  administered,  and  when  charitable 
contributions  were  made  for  the  poor.  **  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  disciples"  at  Troas,  "came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  Acts  xx.  7.  "  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  These  in- 
stances are  sufficient  to  show  what  was  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  And  as  they  were  guided  by 
a  Divine  inspiration,  their  practice  is  decisive. 

8.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  age  of  the  aposties, 
denominated  the  LorcTs  day.    "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
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day.''  Rev.  i.  10.  The  phraseologj  here  imports  that  this  was, 
at  that  time,  the  common  mode  of  designating  one  of  the  days 
of  the  week ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that  this  was 
the  first  day.  The  first  day  of  the  week  then  was,  by  the  apos- 
tles and  primitive  Christians,  familiarly  called  the  hordes  day  ; 
a  day  consecrated  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  the  Sabbath  of  the  early  followers  of  Christ 

4.  The  whole  church,  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostles,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  in  all  ages  since,  has  been 
united  in  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  holy  day. 
Ignatius,  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  says :  ^^  Let  us  no  longer 
observe  Sabbaths"  (meaning  Jewish  Sabbaths),  ^^  but  keep  the 
Lord^a  day^  on  which  our  Life  arose."  In  the  Epistle  ascribed 
to  Barnabas,  it  is  said :  ^^  We  observe  with  gladness  the  eighth 
day  J  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead."  Justin  Martyn  sayi : 
^'  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  of  all  who  live 
in  the  city  or  country,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read."  One  of  the  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  the  observance  is,  that  ^'  this  was  the  day  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead."  Irensus  says :  "  On  the  Lord's  day, 
every  one  pf  us  keeps  the  Sabbath,  meditating  on  the  law,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  works  of  Gk)d."  The  council  of  Laodicea,  convened 
A.  D.  860,  decreed  that  ''Christians  ought  not  to  Judaize,  or  to 
rest  on  the  seventh  day,  but  preferring  tlie  Lord's  day,  they 
ought  to  rest  as  Christians." 

These  instances  show  us  clearly  what  was  the  practice  of 
Christians  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  such  has  been  their  practice  in  all 
pejriods  since.  We  have,  therefore,  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
Christian  church  on  this  subject,  all  declaring,  as  with  one 
voice,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  kept  on  that  holy 
day  on  which  the  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead. 

6.  Under  the  gospel  dispensation,  Ood  has  owned  and  blessul 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Sabbath  of  his  appointment. 
In  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  Ood  not  only  sancti- 
fied the  appointed  day,  but  blessed  it.  And  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment it  is  said :  *'  The  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it."  Accordingly  we  find,  all  along  under  the  former 
78 
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dispensation,  that  blessings  followed  a  faithful  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  corses  came  upon  those  who  violated  it.     And  if 
the  Sabbath  is  still  in  existence,  we  may  expect  that  God  will 
own  and  bless  it  still.     And  he  will  bless,  not  a  device  of  man, 
but  the  Sabbath  of  his  own  appointment.     I  ask  then,  has  not 
Ood  blessed  the  Christian  Sabbath^  and  thus  set  upon  it  the  seal 
of  his  approbation  ?    He  blessed  it,  by  repeated  appearances  of 
the  risen  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  on  this  day.    He  blessed  it 
gloriously,  on  the  season  of  Pentecost.    He  blessed  it,  by  splen- 
did and  wonderful  revelations,  on  this  day,  to  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, on  the  isle  of  Patmos.    He  has  blessed  it  peculiarly  and 
gloriously,  from  that  day  to  the  present.     On  this  holy  day, 
Christians  have  met  their  heavenly  Father  in  their  closets,  and 
enjoyed,  on  their  knees,  the  most  precious  manifestations  of  his 
love.     On  this  day,  they  have  met  him  in  their  families ;  and 
while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  private  instruction  and  devotion, 
have  found  that  his  ^^  favor  was  life,  and  his  loving  kindness 
better  than  life."     On  this  day,  they  have  met  him  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  while  engaged  in  public  worship,  and  in  attending 
upon  his  word  and  ordinances,  the  heavens  have  been  bowed, 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  down,  the  hearts  of  Christians  have 
been  quickened  and  comforted,  the  hearts  of  sinners  have  been 
melted  and  broken,  the  church  has  been  purified  and  increased, 
and  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  has  been  glorified.    It  cannot 
be  doubted,  surely,  that  God  has  owned  and  blessed  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  under  the  gospel,  as  the  weekly  Sabbath.     By  the 
bestowment  of  his  promised  blessing,  he  has  set  it  apart  and 
sealed  it,  as  the  appointed  day  of  holy  rest 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  he  would  have  blessed  the  seventh 
day  as  much,  if  Christians  had  observed  it  with  the  same  strict- 
ness. But  facts  do  not  justify  this  assumption.  There  were 
those  in  the  primitive  church,  as  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites, 
who  persisted  in  observing  the  seventh  day,  and  would  not  give 
it  up ;  but  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  did  not  follow  them,  and  they 
soon  came  to  nothing.  So  there  are  sects  of  Christians  now, 
who  insist  on  observing  the  seventh  day ;  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  always  likely  to  be.  The  blessing  of  QoA  has 
not  rested  upon  them,  as  upon  other  Christians,  and  their  in- 
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fluence  for  good  in  the  world  has  been  very  small.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  that,  in  setting 
apart  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Sabbath,  we  have  the 
approbation  of  Heaven.  This  is  emphatically  the  day  which 
God  has  blessed. 

In  closing  this  discussion,  it  would  be  pertinent  to  show,  how 
and  why  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed ;  but  these  points  must 
be  disposed  of  in  the  briefest  manner  possible.  With  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed,  I  remark,  — 

1.  We  are  to  abstain  from  everything  on  this  day,  which 
would  be  sinful  on  other  days.  What  would  be  wrong  and 
wicked  at  other  times,  surely  cannot  be  right  on  the  Sabbath. 

2.  We  are  to  abstain,  so  far  as  possible  on  the  Sabbath,  from 
all  worldly  thoughts  and  aflFections,  and  from  worldly,  secular 
reading  and  conversation. 

8.  We  are  to  abstain  ourselves,  and  restrain  those  under  our 
care,  from  labor  of  every  kind  on  the  Sabbath.  "  In  it,  thou 
shall  not  do  a/rty  worUr  To  this  prohibition,  there  are  but  two 
exceptions.  First,  necessary  works  of  mercy  may  be  done  on 
the  Sabbath ;  such  as  preparing  our  food,  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren and  domestic  animals,  providing  for  the  sick,  relieving  the 
sufiering  and  destitute,  &c.  And,  secondly,  such  labor  and 
travel  may  be  lawfully  performed,  as  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  public  worship  of  God.  "  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  law 
how  that,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane 
the  Sabbath,"  —  by  slaying  and  JoflFering  the  sacrifices,  and  con- 
ducting the  services  of  religious  worship,  —  "and  are  blame- 
less ? "    Matt.  xii.  5. 

4.  A  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  involves  a  stated  and 
faithful  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  public  worship.  "  Forsake 
not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together."     Heb.  x.  25. 

5.  It  is  also  necessary  to  a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
that  we  engage,  diligently  and  heartily,  in  all  the  private  duties 
of  religion  and  devotion.  Our  day  of  holy  rest  is  not  to  be  one 
of  sloth  and  indolence. 

Among  the  reasons  for  a  faithful  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  express  command  and  institution  of  God. 
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2.  The  example  of  holy  beings.  The  first  Sabhath  was  kept 
by  the  Omnipotent  Creator  and  his  holy  angels.  "  The  -  morn- 
ing stars,"  on  that  day,  "  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  G(A 
shouted  for  joy."  Our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  all 
holy  men,  before  and  since  the  coming  of  Clirist,  have  been 
faithful  observers  of  the  Sabbath. 

3.  The  Sabbath  is  a  day  on  which  by  far  the  greatest  events 
which  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  world  are  commem- 
orated. The  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  redemption !  What 
events  have  ever  transpired  beneath  the  sun  to  be  compared 
with  these?  What  events  so  worthy  of  being  appropriately 
commemorated  ? 

4.  A  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  followed  by  the  most 
important  benefits^  —  to  individuals,  to  families,  to  society  in 
general,  and  to  the  world; — benefits  not  only  spiritual,  but 
temporal ;  relating  not  only  to  this  world,  but  that  which  is 
to  come. 

5.  I  urge  but  another  reason  for  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  is,  that  it  is  now  so  widely  desecrated  end  pro- 
faned. Those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject  can  hardly 
realize,  to  how  great  an  extent  the  Sabbath  is  profaned,  and  how 
few  there  are  in  this  wide  world  who  endeavor  to  keep  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment.  '  If  we  look  into  heathen  and 
Mahometan  countries,  of  course,  we  shall  find  no  Sabbath  there ; 
unless  it  be  in  here  and  there  a  place  which  has  been  visited  by 
missionaries.  If  we  look  into  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
state  of  things  is  little  if  at  all  better.  And  even  among  Prot- 
estants, especially  in  continental  Europe^^  the  holy  Sabbath  is 
awfully  desecrated.  Many  deny  altogether,  and  in  words,  its 
Divine  authority,  and  others  practically  do  the  same.  And  in 
countries  where  there  is  a  professed  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  the 
regard,  in  too  many  instances,  is  little. more  than  profession.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  felt.  It  is  scarcely  exhibited.  Now  these 
facts  furnish  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up  the  Sabbath,  but 
a  reason  rather  why  we  should  hold  on  upon  it  with  a  firmer 
grasp.  It  is  a  precious  institution,  —  a  Divine  institution.  It 
stands  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  individuals  and  &mi^ 
lies,  of  the  church  and  the  world ;  and  if  others  are  disposed  to 
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abandon  it,  we  most  hold  it  the  harder.  If  others  neglect  and 
profane  it,  let  us  observe  it  with  a  stricter  fidelity.  By  example, 
and  precept,  and  every  kind  of  personal  influence,  let  us  en- 
deavor to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  position,  and  commend  it  to 
the  observance  of  all  around  us. 
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LECTUEB     LIX. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  word  kxxXrjGta^  churchy  is  used  in  several  senses,  in  the 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  popular  assembly. 
"  If  ye  inquire  anything  concerning  other  matters,  it  shall  be 
determined  in  a  lawful  kxxXrjata  assembly."  Acts  xix.  32,  39. 
This  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  congregation  of' Israel, 
in  the  wilderness.  "  This  is  he  that  was  in  the  kxxXtiaia  church, 
in  the  wilderness."  Acts  vii.  38.  It  is  more  commonly  used*, 
however,  in  one  of  the  three  following  senses, — 

1.  To  denote  the  real,  invisible  church  of  God,  comprising  the 
whole  body  of  true  believers,  whether  on  earth,  or  in  heaven. 
See  Heb.  xu.  23. 

2.  To  denote  particulary  visible  churches,  or  those  bodies  of 
professed  believers,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  public 
worship  in  one  place ;  as  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  church 
at  Antioch,  the  church  at  Rome,  &c.  .  This  is  by  far  the  more 
common  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament. 

8.  The  word  is  also  used,  in  a  few  instances,  to  denote  the 
general,  visible  church,  considered  as  embodying  all  the  partic- 
ular visible  churches.  See  Rom.  xvi.  23  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Phil. 
iii.  6. 

God  began  to  have  a  real  church  on  earth  as  soon  as  there 
began  to  be  truly  pious  persons  ;  and  he  began  to  have  a  visible 
church  as  soon  as  these  pious  persons  became  in  any  way  em- 
bodied, so  as  to  render  their  piety,  —  their  covenant  relation 
to  God,  visible.  There  was  a  church,  and  probably  a  visible 
church  before  the  flood.  There  were  "  the  sons  of  God,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  "  daughters  of  men."  There  were  those  who 
"  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  in  distinction  from  those  who 
forgot  and  forsook  him.     Gen.  iv.  26;  vi.  2. 
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The  form  of  government  before  the  flood,  and  for  centuries 
afterwards,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  patriarchal.  The 
head  of  a  family,  the  ancestor  of  a  tribe,  was  not  only  the  civil 
ruler  of  those  descended  from  him,  or  connected  with  him,  but 
he  was  their  priest.  His  household  and  dependents  were  his 
church  J  over  whom  he  presided,  and  for  whom,  at  stated  times, 
he  ofifered  sacrifice.  We  have  examples  of  tWs  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Noah,  in  Abraham,  in  Melchizedek,  and  Job.  The 
visible  church,  at  this  period,  had  the  weekly  Sabbath  and 
bloody  sacrifices.  Perhaps  they  had  other  rites,  the  knowledge 
of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Thejr  had  also  frequent 
revelations  from  God. 

The  church,  which  was  still  patriarchal,  received  a  written 
covenant,  and  at  least  one  new  and  very  significant  rite,  —  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  —  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  covenant 
with  Abraham  was  properly  a  church  covenant ;  and  circumcision 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  visible  "  token  of  this  cov- 
nant,"  —  "  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith."  Gen.  xvii. 
11 ;  Rom.  iv.  11.  By  the  transaction  here  referred  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  or  those  of  them  who  adhered  to  the  cove- 
nant, were  constituted  a  visible  churchy  and  the  only  church 
which,  at  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  existed  in 
the  world.  Accordingly,  from  this  period,  God  begins  to  speak 
of  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Israel,  and  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as,  in  a  peculiar,  covenant  sense,  his 
people.     See  Ex.  iii.  6,  7. 

The  form  of  the  church  underwent  another  change  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  New  rites  and  ordinances  were  appointed,  —  partly 
commemorative  and  political,  but  chiefly  of  a  typical  character. 
The  government  of.  the  church  was  also  changed.  From  being 
patriarchal,  it  became  theoretical  and  national.  The  children 
of  Israel  were  no  longer  a  clan,  a  tribe,  but  took  rank  among 
the  surrounding  nations.  The  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
was  not,  however  (as  some  may  have  supposed),  to  separate  a 
people  unto  the  Lord,  which  before  had  no  covenant  relation  to 
him,  but  rather  *'  to  establish  the  children  of  Israel  to  be  his 
people,  as  he  had  sworn  unto  their  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob."    Deut  xxix.  13. 
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This  church  of  Israel  was  that  which  existed  all  along,  imder 
Ihe  former  dispensation.  It  was  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
—  often  chastised  for  its  declensions,  but  never  utterly  for- 
saken,—  and  to  which  the  promises  of  future  enlargement  were 
given. 

From  this  ancient  visible  church,  the  great  body  of  the  Jews 
were  at  length  broken  off,  for  their  uiibelief  and  rejection  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  converted  Gentiles  were  graffed  into  the  same 
stock.  Rom.  xi.  17.  The  general  visible  church,  under  the 
gospel,  is  but  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  church  of 
Israel.  Christ "  thorovighlj  purged  the  floor  "  of  his  church,  but 
did  not  destroy  it.  Matt  iii.  12.  He  represents  the  converted 
Oentiles  as  sitting  down  in  the  same  kingdom  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  while  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  are  cast  out.     Matt.  viii.  11, 12.* 

After  the  death  of  Christ,  however,  the  church  experienced 
some  important  changes,  adapting  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  to  be  placed.  It  lost  altogether  its  national,  po- 
litical character,  and  became  more  purely  a  spiritual  body.  The 
church  general  was  henceforth  to  be  composed  of  various  par- 
ticular or  congregaiional  churches,t  existing  in'  different  nations 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Its  visible  rites  were  also 
changed.  Those  which  were  of  a  typical  character,  and  had 
been  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  Christ,  were  removed;  while 
others,  more  appropriate  and  significant,  were  appointed  to 
take  their  place. 

That  we  have  a  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  formation  of  par- 
ticular or  congregational  churches  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such 
were  the  churches  everywhere  established  by  Uie  apostles  and 
their  assistant  missionaries,  and  which  were  the  principal  objects 
of  their  watch  and  care. 

It  is  not  certain  that  these  churches  were,  in  all  oases,  formed 
after  precisely  the  same  model,  or  that  we  have  any  exact  pat- 
tern, laid  down  in  Scripture,  according  to  which  they  should  be 
formed.  Some  general  outlines,  are 'dearly  drawn  for  us,  and 
these,  so  far  as  they  can  be  disoverced,  should  be  strictly  re- 

•See  Also  Bom.  xl.  17-23;  Eph.  11. 12, 19, 20;  Bev.  xll.  14. 

tUiiag  the  word  oonfn^egaHonal  in  a f«B«ral,  aad  not  a  imHiflia  mum. 
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garded ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  God  has  wisely  left  many 
things,  to  be  judged  of  and  regulated  according  to  circum- 
stances. For  example,  the  Scriptures  direct  that  ministers  of 
gospel  shall  be  the  supported ;  but  they  do  not  fix  the  amount  of 
their  salaries,  or  define  the  mode  in  which  their  salaries  shall 
be  raised.  The  Scriptures  enjoin  the  duty  of  public  worship ; 
but  they  do  not  direct  Christians  where  they  shall  meet,  or  at 
what  hour  of  the  day,  or  in  what  shape  or  form  they  shall  build 
their  temples.  We  shall  search  the  Scriptures  in  vain  for  any 
inspired  precept,  requiring  or  forbidding  church  organs,  or 
church  bells,  or  defining  particularly  the  length,  or  the  precise 
order  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  We  have  the  general 
injunction :  ^^  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order ;  '^ 
but  in  what  particular  order  many  things  are  to  be  done,  is 
wisely  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christians. 

The  apostolic  churches  were  all  of  them  voluntary  associor 
tions.  The  apostles  had  no  compulsory  power  to  bring  men  into 
the  churches,  nor  did  they  desire  any.  All  who  joined  them- 
selves to  any  of  the  churches  did  it  freely,  and  of  their  own 
accord. 

But  although  every  church  of  Christ  is,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  a]^voluntary  association,  still,  every  voluntary  association  is 
not  a  church.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  those  early  Chris- 
tian associations,  which  went  to  constitute  them  churches,  were 
the  following:  — 

1.  All  the  members  were  required  to  profess  faith  in  Christ, 
and  to  give  credible  evidence  of  piety.  It  was  those  who  were 
"  pricked  in  the  heart,"  repented,  and  "  gladly  received  the 
word,"  who  were  admitted  to  the  church,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Acts  ii.  41.  It  was  not  until  the  Samaritans  ^^  believed 
Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  admitted  to  baptism  and  the  church.  Acts  viii. 
12.  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  family  of  Cornelius,  and  satis- 
fied Peter  as  to  their  piety,  before  he  would  admit  them  to  the 
church,  and  administer  to  them  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 
Acts  X.  44-48.  Ananias  objected  to  baptizing  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
until  a  voice  from  heaven  assured  him  of  the  piety  of  this  recent 
persecutor.  '^  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name 
78 
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•  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel.'* 
Acts  ix.  15.  We  here  see  what  were  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  apostolic  churches,  and  what  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the 
terms  of  admission  to  all  the  visible  churches  of  Christ.  A  vis- 
ible church  is  that  which  is  visibly^  or  which  appears  to  be,  a 
branch  of  the  real  church.  Consequently,  a  member  of  the  vis- 
ible church  should  be  one  who  is  visibly,  or  appears  to  be,  a  real 
disciple  and  follower  of  the  Saviour.  To  say  that  a  person  can 
be  a  consistent  member  of  the  visible  church,  and  not  appear  to 
be  a  member  of  the  real  church,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

2.  Those  voluntary  associations  formed  by  the  apostles,  and 
by  them  denominated  churches^  not  only  consisted  of  professed 
believers  in  Christ,  but  they  were  formed  on  a  peculiar  basiSy 
viz.,  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  forming  other  voluntary 
associations,  the  members  are  guided  by  the  particular  object 
which  they  have  in  view;  and  they  so  form  and  adjust  their 
constitution  and  laws,  as  will  best  tend  to  promote  this  object. 
But  in  establishing  churches,  all  who  would  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  apostles,  must  build  entirely  on  the  platform  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Their  constitution  and  laws  must  conform  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. All  who  become  connected  with  the  churches  must  be 
required  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  their  rule  and  law.  They 
must  profess  to  believe  whatever  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach  ^ 
and  promise  to  obey,  so  far  as  they  are  aUe,  ail  that  the 
Scriptures  enjoin. 

3.  The  object  forVhich  churches  are  formed  and  sustained  is 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  not  to  promote  any 
merely  moral  or  secular  end,  but  a  spiritual  end.  The  object 
of  church  organization  is  to  maintain  the  worship  and  ordinances 
of  the  gospel ;  to  promote,  by  all  proper  methods,  the  edification 
of  members  ;  and  to  labor  more  effectively  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  A  worthy  and  important  object  truly  !  An 
object,  in  reference  to  which  the  church  is  gloriously  distin- 
guished from  all  other  associations  existing  among  men. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  particular  churches 
should  have  written  creeds  and  covenants.  That  every  church 
must  have  a  covenant,  written  or  unwritt^i,  is  very  obvious.* 
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Otherwise,  the  members  would  have  no  bond  of  union.  There 
would  be  no  mutual  understanding  or  agreement  between  them. 
And  if  there  must  be  a  compact  or  covenant,  expediency  would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  a  wriUen  one,  which  could  not  be  per- 
verted or  forgotten,  and  to  which  all  the  members  might  be 
permitted  to  appeal. 

And  the  conclusion  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  a  written 
creed.  It  is  certadhlj  desirable  that  those  who  are  to  unite,  ha- 
bitually, in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  worship,  should  be  agreed  in 
the  essential  articles  of  their  faith.  And  as  every  Christian,  who 
believes  anything,  has  a  creed,  so  every  society  of  Christians, 
which  holds  any  articles  of  faith  in  common,  has  a  common 
creed.  The  only  question  then  is  (and  this  can  hardly  be  made 
a  question)  whether  the  creed  shall  be  matter  of  public  record^ 
to  which  all  concerned  may  have  free  access,  and  liberty  of 
appeal,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  uncertain  tradition  and 
forgetfulness. 

Whether  written  creeds  were  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
we  are  not  informed.  We  know  that  they  were  common  soon 
after  ^he  apostles ;  for  several  of  them  are  still  extant.  Thus 
there  is  the  apostles'  creed,  —  a  very  ancient  document,  though 
not  written  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Besides  this,  we  have 
the  creed  of  Irenseus,  the  creed  of  Origen,  the  creed  of  Tertul- 
lian,  the  creeds  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  of  Lucian  the 
martyr  ;  also  the  creeds  of  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  at  Alex- 
andria, and  at  Antioch.* 

A  written  creed  is  not  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  Scripture, 
but  should  be  regarded  as  a  concise  expression  (adopted  for  the 
sake  of  convenience)  of  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  not  itself  the  standard  of  faith,  but  a  transcript,  an 
epitome,  of  that  infallible  standard  which  God  has  given  us  in 
his  word,  and  on  which,  as  before  remarked,  the  church  must 
rest. 

No  church  as  a  right  to  impose  its  creed  upon  others,  but 
merely  to  propose  it  for  consideration ;  leaving  those  to  whom  it 
is  submitted  at  full  liberty,  either  to  accept  it,  and  walk  with  that 
particular  church«  or  to  reject  it,  and  walk  somewhere  else.    In 

•  See  Bingham't  Orig.  Eoo.  book  3,  chap.  2. 
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this  view,  I  see  no  valid  objection  to  written  creeds  and  cov- 
enants, while  the  benefits  of  them  are  numerous  and  obvious. 

Particular  churches  are  independent  of  each  other,  in  that 
each  is  a  body  by  itself,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  general 
body  ;  and  no  one  church,  or  collection  of  churches,  has  a  right 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  another  church.  In 
point  of  authority,  the  churches  are  equal  and  independent.  No 
one  is  amenable  to  the  bar  of  another.  Each  has  a  right  to 
manage  its  own  proper  concerns,  subject  only  to  the  law  of 
Christ 

Still,  churches  should  have  communion  and  fellowship  one 
with  another,  in  all  suitable  ways.  They  should  watch  over  one 
another  in  love ;  pray  for  each  other ;  receive  each  other's  mem- 
bers and  ministers  ;  and  be  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  afford  mu- 
tual assistance,  and  to  give  and  receive  advice. 

Particular  churches  are  independent  of  each  other,  in  much 
the  same  sense  that  individual  persons  are  independent.  I  have 
no  right  to  exercise  authority  over  my  neighbor,  nor  he  over  me. 
I  nianage  my  own  proper  concerns  in  my  own  way,  and  so  does 
he.  Still,  we  maintain  a  mutual,  friendly  intercourse,  and  per- 
form, in  respect  to  each  other,  all  the  offices  of  neighborhood 
and  kindness. 

The  independence  of  tiie  particular  church,  in  the  sense  here 
explained,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  trait  of  congregational- 
ism.  In  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches, 
this  independence  is  taken  away.  The  particular  churches  are 
subject  to  a  jurisdiction  beyond  themselves.  In  the  Presbyterian 
connection,  for  example,  the  Presbytery  can  correct  the  decis- 
ions of  a  church  t  and  the  Synod  can  annul  the  decisions  of  the 
Presbytery ;  and  the  General  Assembly  can  annul  the  decisions 
of  all.  But  not  so  in  the  Congregational  churches.  Under 
Christ,  all  power  is  here  vested  in  the  church.  Councils  may  be 
constituted,  and  may  give  (.dvice ;  but  this  advice  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected.  Councils  can  decide  notliing  for  a  church, 
unless  where,  by  a  previous  act  of  the  church,  they  are  consti- 
tuted a  board  of  reference  for  the  pwrpose. 

It  has  become  an  established  usage  in  our  churches,  that  in 
case  a  member  is  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  church,  he  has 
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the  right  of  appeal  to  a  mutual  council ;  or  if  a  mutual  council 
is  refused,  an  appeal  may  be  had  to  an  ex  parte  council ;  but 
neither  of  these  councils  can  force  their  decisions  on  tlie  church. 
They  can  only  ^t;e  coimsel;  and  this  counsel  may  be  acceptelS 
or  rejected.  To  be  sure,  if  counsel  is  rejected,  there  may  follow 
a  breach  of  fellowship  between  the  churches  giving  it  and  the 
church  rejecting  it ;  but  each  and  every  church  still  retains  its 
independency,  and  is  amenable  only  to  its  Divine  Shepherd 
and  Head. 

That  the  churches  were  independent  bodies  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  tlie  death  of  Christ,  we  have  the  most  in- 
contestable proof.  On  this  point,  Waddington,  an  Episcopalian, 
says :  **  On  the  death  of  a  President,  or  Bishop,  or  Pastor,  the 
choice  of  a  successor  devolved  on  the  members  of  tiie  society. 
In  this  election,  the  people  had  an  equal  share ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  right  in  tiiis  matter  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but 
judicial  an4  elective.  This  appointment  was  final,  requiring  no 
confirmation  from  any  civil  power,  or  any  superior  prelate  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  every  church  tbas 
esserUially  independent  of  every  other.  The  churches  thus  con- 
stituted and  regulated,  formed  a  sort  of  federative  body  of  inde- 
pendent religious  communilies,  dispersed  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  Boman  empire,  in  continual  communication  and  in 
constant  harmony  with  each  other."  * 

Mosheim,  a  Lutheran,  speaking  of  the  churches  in  the  first 
century,  says :  ^^  All  the  churches,  in  those  primitive  times,  were 
independent  bodies,  or  none  of  them  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other.  JE^or  though  the  cburches  which  were  founded  by 
the  apostles  frequently  had  the  honor  shown  them  to  be  con- 
sulted in  difficult  and  doubtful  cases,  yet  they  had  no  judicial 
authority,  no  control,  no  power  of  giving  laws.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  as  the  noonday,  that  all  Christian  churches  had  equal 
rights,  and  were,  in  all  respects,  on  a  footing  of  equality. ^^ 

Speaking  of  the  second  century,  Mosheim  adds :  ^<  The  form 
of  church  government,  which  began  to  exist  in  tiie  preceding 
century,  was  in  this  more  industriously  established  and  con- 
firmed.   One  President  or  Bishop  presided  over  each  church, 

•£oo.Hi0t.p.43. 
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who  was  created  by  the  common  suffrages  of  the  whole  people. 
Daring  a  great  part  of  this  century  all  the  churches  continued 
to  be,  as  at  first,  independent  of  each  other^  and  were  connected 
by  no  consociations  or  confederations.  Each  church  was  a  kind 
of  little  independent  republic^  governed  by  its  own  laws,  which 
were  enacted,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  people."  * 

Archbishop  Whately  says :  "  It  seems  plainly  to  have  been 
the  practice  of  the  apostles  to  appoint  over  each  separate  church 
a  single  individual,  as  chief  governor,  angel,  bishop,  or  overseer ; 
and  each  church,  though  connected  with  the  rest  by  ties  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  independent^  so 
far  as  regards  any  power  or  control.  The  plan  of  the  apostles 
seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  great  number  of  distinct,  inde- 
pendent communities^  each  governed  by  its  own  'bishop,  confer- 
ring occasionally  with  the  brethren  of  other  churches,  but  owing 
no  submission  to  the  rulers  of  any  other  church,  or  to  any 
central  common  authority,  except  the  apostles."  f 

The  testimony  of  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  other  approved  his- 
torians, as  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  primitive  Christian 
age,  is  altogether  coincident  with  that  above  given. 

It  appears  from  these  testimonies,  that  the  churches,  in  tlie 
agej  of  the  apostles,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  were  sub- 
stantially Congregational.  They  were  independent  bodies. 
They  mnst  have  been  so,  since,  as  Mosheim  says,  there  were 
"  no  consociations  or  confederations  "  of  any  kind  among  them. 
It  was  the  rise  of  Synods,  which  commenced  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  which  destroyed  the  original  independence 
.  of  the  churches.  If  these  Synods  could  have  come  together  only 
for  mutual  consultation  and  edification,  there  would  have  been 
no  objection.  But  they  soon  began  to  make  laws  for  the 
churches,  and  to  exercise  authority  over  them.  They  became 
legislative  and  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  independence  of  the 
churches  was  taken  away. 

It  appears,  from  this  account  of  the  matter,  that  the  Congre- 
gational and  Baptist  churches  of  modern  times  are  not  justly 
chargeable  with  innovcUiony  in  establishing  the  principle  of 

«Mardock^8  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  pp.  86, 142. 
t  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
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church  independency.  Tlioy  are  merely  returning  to  the 
usages  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors.  They 
are  laboring  to  restore  a  principle,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  relinquished.  As  to  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  prim- 
itive churches,  only  a  few  words  need  be  said.  They  had  the 
right  of  admitting  and  excluding  members.  ^^  When  a  vicious 
person,"  says  Neander,  "  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  church  at 
Corintli,  the  apostle  regards  it  as  something  which  must  proceed 
from  the  whole  church.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  And  when  this  same  per- 
son, being  humbled,  is  to  be  forgiven  and  restored,  his  restora- 
tion is  to  be  eflfected  by  the  same  body.'*    2  Cor.  ii.  7. 

The  first  churches  had  the  right  of  chosing  their  own  oflBcers ; 
and  this  right  they  exercised  even  in  presence  of  the  apostles. 
Thus  the  church  at  Jerusalem  chose  their  seven  deacons ;  and 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  chose  delegates  to  travel  with  Paul 
and  his  company,  and  carry  their  contributions  to  Jerusalem. 
Acts  vi.  6 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  This  right  continued  to  be  exer- 
cised' a  long  time  in  the  churches.  It  was  one  of  the  last  which 
was  subverted  by  the  usurpations  of  Popery. 

The  primitive  churches  had  also  the  right  of  holding  and 
managing  their  .own  property.  It  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  see  to  its  equitable  distribution,  that 
the  order  of  deacons  was  first  instituted.  Acts  vi.  3.  And  the 
deacons  of  Congregational  churches  now  are  constituted  a  legal 
corporation  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  short,  every  independent  church,  whether  in  the  primitive 
age  or  in  the  present,  may  be  said  to  have  t^e  right  to  dispose  of 
its  own  proper  intei:nal  concerns,  subject  only  to  the  law  of 
Christ  It  has  a  right  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  and  secure  to  itself  the  priv- 
ileges and  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

I  close  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  privileges  of  church  mem- 
bers. They  have  the  privilege  of  being  in  covenant  with  God 
and  his  people,  and  of  looking  up  to  him  as  their  covenant 
Father  in  Christ.  They  have  the  privilege  of  the  watch  and 
care,  the  prayers  and  counsels  of  their  brethren.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
and  thereby  sealing  their  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's.    They 
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have  opportunities  of  instruction  and  improvement  which  they 
could  not  have  out  of  the  church,  and  are  surrounded  with  mo- 
tives to  strengthen  and  sustain  them  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  Privileges  such  as  these 
should  uQt  be  slighted  and  trifled  with  by  any  of  the  hopeful 
I  children  of  God.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  trifled  with,  but  with 
manifest  guilt  and  detriment  to  the  soul. 
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LECTUEE  LX. 
THE  OFFICERS  OF  A  CHURCH. 

i 

It  is  matter  of  general  acknowledgment  that  there  are  two 
distinct  offices  in  the  church  of  Christ,  viz.,  those  of  pastors  or 
presbyters,  and  of  deacons.  Episcopalians  add  a  third  and 
higher  office,  —  that  of  bishops.  It  belongs  to  the  bishops,  they 
say,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  to  consecrate  churches,  to  confirm 
and  exclude  members,  to  ordain  ministers,  and  in  general  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  church.  And  all  this  is  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  from  the  Bible.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
undertake  to  support  it. 

1.  An  argument  for  the  three  orders  of  ministers  has  been 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  As  there 
were  among  the  Jews  the  high  priest,  the  priests,  and  the  Le- 
vites ;  so  among  Christians,  there  should  be  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons. 

To  this  we  have  two  replies  to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  the 
priesthood  in  Israel  was  not  designed  to  prefigure  the  gospel 
ministry,  but  rather  the  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Jewish  high  priest  was  a  type  of  the  great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession  ;  and  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  he  offered  all  looked 
forward  to  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is,  properly, 
no  priest  under  the  new  dispensation  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  call  a  gospel  minister  a  priest  is  a  gross  perversion  and  abuse 
of  the  term. 

But,  secondly,  if  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  were 
admitted,  it  proves  too  much  for  the  Protestant  Episcopalian. 
It  proves  the  necessity,  not  of  a  bench  of  bishops,  but  of  one 
prince  of  bishops^  a  Pope^  who  should  be  as  highly  exalted  above 
his  brethren,  as  the  high  priest  in  Israel  was  above  the  ordinary 
priesthood. 
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2.  It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  order  of  bishops,^hat  express 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  New  Testament.  That  bishops 
are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  is  true  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
from  a  comparison  of  passages,  that  tlie  terms  bishop  and  pres- 
byter are  used  interchangeably,  as  referring  to  the  same  oflSce 
and  the  same  persons.  Paul  addresses  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  ''  to  the  saints  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons.^^  And  when  giving  directions  to  Timothy  respect- 
ing the  qualifications  of  church  officers,  he  mentions  none  but 
bishops  and  deacons."  1  Tim.  iii.  1.  It  is  clear  from  these  pas- 
sages, that  there  were  no  standing  officers  in  the  apostolic 
churches  except  bishops  and  deacons ;  and,  consequently,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  must  be  the  same.  And  this  conclusion 
is  confirmed,  by  a  reference  to  other  passages.  Titus  was  left  in 
Crete  that  he  might  "  ordain  elders  in  every  city ; "  but  in  a 
following  verse,  these  elders  are  denominated  bishops.  Tit  i. 
6-7.  So  in  his  valedictory  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Paul 
speaks  of  these  elders  as  Bmaxonovg^  bishops.  Acts  xx.  28.  The 
Apostle  Peter  also  exhorts  the  elders  to  do  the  work  of  bishops^ 
not  by  constraint,  but  willingly."  1  Pet.  v.  2.  It  is  certain  from 
these  passages,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  apostles,  the  terms 
elder  and  bishop  denote  the  same  office,  and  refer  often  to  the 
same  person.- 

3.  It  is  further  urged,  in  proof  of  the  three  orders  of  minis- 
ters, that  these  orders  actually  eansted  in  the  apostolic  churches. 
These  were  the  apostles,  the  presbyters,  and  deacons.  With  a 
view  to  perpetuate  the  higher  order,  the  apostles  ordained  suc- 
cessors to  themselves.  Such  were  all* the  bishops  in  the  prim- 
itive churches.  And  such,  by  an  uninterrupted  succession,  are 
the  bishops  of  our  own  times. 

As  this  argument  is  the  main  pillar  of  Episcopacy,  so  far  as  it 
has  any  shadow  of  support  from  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  it  at  some  length.  In  commencing  the  exami- 
nation, let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  we  may,  the  precise 
nature  and  character  of  the  apostolical  office.  In  doing  this,  we 
may  consider  the  apostles  in  a  twofold  light ;  first,  as  simple 
ministers  of  Christ;  and,  secondly,  as  ministers  destined  to  a 
peculiar  wark^  and  clothed  with  peculiar  authority  and  powers. 
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In  ths  first  place,  the  apostles  were  simple  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ  They  were  commissioned  as  ministers ;  and  the  com- 
mission which  Christ  gave  them  is  that  under  which  all  his  min- 
isters have  acted,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  to  which 
they  continually  appeal :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the,  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  "  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  And  as  the  apostles  were'  commissioned  like  other  min- 
isters, so  tliey  often  speak  of  themselves,  and  of  one  another,  as 
mere  ministers  of  Christ.  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us;  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ"  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  "  Who  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.'iii.  6.  They  often  speak  of 
themselves,  too,  as  in  the  rank  of  presbyters  or  elders.  "  The 
elders  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder."  1  Pet.  v.  1. 
"The  elder  unto  the  well-beloved  Gains."  8  John  i.  "The 
elder  unto  tlie  elect  lady."  2  John  i.  In  the  light  here  pre- 
sented,—  as  simpk  ministers  of  Jestis  Christ j  — the  apostles 
have  left  successors  after  them.  In  this  view,  all  Christ's  faith- 
ful ministers  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  succession  of  the 
apostles. 

But  the  apostles  were  destined  to  a  peculiar  work,  and  were 
clothed  with  peculiar  authority  and  powers  ;  and  in  all  that  was 
peculiar  to  them,  and  which  went  to  raise  them  above  other 
ministers,  it  will  appear  that  they  have  left  no  successors.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  these  peculiarities  of  their  position  and  o£Sce. 

(1.)  The  apostles  received  their  commission  directly  from 
Christy  as  no  other  ministers  ever  did. 

(2.)  The  apostles  were,  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  life,  the 
teachings,  the  sufierings,  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and,  it  was 
a  part  of  their  oflScial  work,  to  bear  witness  of  these  things. 
Thus  when  Matthias  was  chosen  to  be  an  apostle,  it  was  said: 
"  One  must  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." Acts  i.  22.  Now  in  this  important  part  of  their  work, 
the  apostles  can  have  left  no  successors.  No  succeeding  minis- 
ters were  witnesses,  as  they -were ;  and,  of  course,  none  are  in  a 
situation  to  bear  testimony. 

(3.)  As  the  first  missionaries  of  Christ,  and  founders  of  the 
churches,  the  apostles  have  left  no  successors.     Their  every  po- 
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sition  and  work,  in  this  respect,  gave  them  a  degree  of  authority 
and  influence  in  the  church,  to  which  no  succeeding  ministers 
can  make  any  pretentions. 

(4.)  The  apostles  were  inspired  men,  and  as  such  were  quali- 
fied to  announce  doctrines  to  the  churches,  and  to  enact  laws, 
which  should  carry  with  them  the  authority  of  God.  Here, 
again,  they  have  left  no  successors. 

(5.)  The  apostles  -were  endowed,  beyond  others,  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles  ;  for  they  not  only  wrought  miracles 
themselves,  but  could  impart  the  gift  to  others,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  their  hands.  Acts  viii.  15-20.  Who  has  succeeded  to 
them,  in  this  respect  ? 

(6.)  Not  only  had  the  apostles  authority  in  the  churches,  as 
inspired  men,  but  they  could  enforce  their  authority,  by  inflicU 
ing  judgments  on  the  disobedient.  Thus  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  struck  dead,  at  the  word  of  Peter ;  and  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer was  smitten  with  blindness,  at  the  word%f  Paul.  Acts  v.  5 ; 
xiii.  11.  To  this  fearful  power  with  which  the  apostles  were 
armed,  Paul  repeatedly  alludes  in  his  Epistles.  "  If  I  come 
again,  I  will  pot  spare."  "  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod," 
&c.  2  Cor.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  21.  [Here,  again,  the  apostles 
are  presented  in  a  light,  in  which  they  have  had  no  successors. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  while,  in  the  mere 
office  of  gospel  ministers,  the  apostles  have  left  successors, — 
every  accepted  jninister  of  Jesus  being,  in  this  view,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  apostles  ;  in  all  those  things  which  went  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  ministers,  and  confer  on  them  a  pecul- 
iarity and  a  superiority,  they  have  left  no  successoi's.  Prom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  have  left  none.-  And  if  any  will 
pretend  to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  in  their  high  and 
peculiar  character,  —  in  that  which  went  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  ministers ;  then  let  them  prove  their  succession 
hj  something  more  than  mere  words.  Let  them  show  to  the 
world  that  they  really  are  what  the  apostles  once  were.  Have 
they  received  their  commission,  as  the  apostles  did,  directly  from 
Christ.  Were  they  eye-witnesses  of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion? Have  they  a  claim  to  authority  and  influence,  as  the 
first  missionaries  of  Christ,  and  (under  God)  the  founders  of  his 
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church?  Have  they  inspiration,  and  the  gift  of  miracles,  and 
tlie  ability  to  impart  the  gift  ?  Are  they  armed,  like  the  apos- 
tles, with  the  judgments  of  heaven,  and  empowered  to  inflict 
judgments  on  the  disobedient  ?  In  other  words,  are  they  what 
the  apostles  were  ?  Have  they  succeeded  to  all,  or  to  aught,  of 
that,  which  went  to  give  the  apostles  their  peculiarity  and  au- 
thority in  the  church  of  Christ  ?  If  not,  then  let  them  boast  no 
more  about  being  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  They  can  be 
successors  of  the  apostles  in  none  but  the  ordinary  sense,  as 
being  simple  ministers  of  Jesus. 

If  bishops,  AS  a  distinct  and  superior  order  of  ministers,  have 
succeeded  to  the  apostles,  then  why,  we  ask,  are  they  not  called 
apostles  ?  Why  has  the  name  of  office  been  changed  ?  These 
two  names  are  not  synonymous,  nor  were  they  ever  so  consid- 
ered, in  the  church  of  Christ.  An  apostle  is  not  a  bishop,  nor 
is  a  bishop  an  apostle.  An  apostle  is  a  missionary,  —  a  minis- 
ter at  large,—  on#who  has,  what  Paul  tells  us  he  had,  "  the 
care  of  all  the  churches."  A  bishop  has,  or  should  have,  a  pas- 
toral charge.  He  is  the  overseer  of  a  particular  flock.  His 
attentions  are  confined  to  some  particular  field  of  labor.  But  to 
what  particular  fields  of  labor  were  the  apostles  confined  ?  To 
what  part  of  the  Christian  world  did  not  their  influence  and 
authority  extend  ? 

It  is  evidence  enough  that  bishops,  in  their  alleged  superior 
capacity,  have  not  succeeded  to  the  apostles,  that  they  have  not 
succeeded  to  the  name  of  the  apostles,  nor  to  that  which  this 
sacred  name  imports.  In  short,  they  are  not  apostles,  either  as 
to  the  name  or  the  thing. 

4.  It  has  been  urged  in  proof  of  a  third  order  of  ministers, 
that  in  his  messages  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  our  Saviour 
addresses  an  individual  in  each  church,  whom  he  calls  it$  angel. 
Bev.  chaps,  ii.,  iii.  But  how  do  we  know  that  this  angel  was  a 
bishop  ?  The  words  angel  and  bishop  are  not  synonymous,  nor 
have  we  any  authority  in  the  primitive  age  for  using  them  inter- 
changeably. The  probability  is,  that  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  were  their  pastors,  or  some  leading  individuals  among 
their  pastors.  In  most  of  the  large  churches,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  there  seem  to  have  been  several  presbyters  or  elders. 
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Such  were  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  ^^  prophets  and  teach- 
ers "  at  Antioch,  whose  names  are  given  in  Acts  xiii.  1.  (See 
Acts  XV.  6  ;  XX.  17.)  When  those  elders  met  together,  as  they 
often  would,  for  consultation  or  devotion,  they  would  need  some 
one  to  be  their  moderator,  or  presiding  officer.  Such  an  officer, 
we  know,  was  conmion  in  the  next  century,  and  was  called  the 
nQoearoiS,  ov  president  of  tlie^  church.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  custom  had  been  introduced  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century ;  and  the  presiding  presbyter  or  elder  may  be  denomi- 
nated by  our  Saviour  the  angel  of  the  church.  Still,  he  was  but 
a  presbyter  among  his  brethren,  aud  not  a  minister  of  a  higher 
order.  This  supposition  is  the  more  probable,  since  we  are  told 
that  one  of  the  presbyters  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  —  the  one 
who  officiated  in  offering  the  public  prayers  —  was  called  "  the 
cMffel  of  the  congregation."  * 

6.  It  is  further  urged  in  proof  of  the  three  orders  of  ministers 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  that  these  orders  prevailed  in  the  ages 
immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  and  (with  few  exceptions) 
have  prevailed  in  all  periods  since.  The  proper  answer  to  Uiis 
argument  is  a  denial  of  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  three  orders  of  ministers  did  not  prevail  in  the  ages  immedir 
ately  succeeding  the  apostles.  We  have  no  mention  of  bishops, 
as  an  order  distinct  from  presbyters,  in  any  writing  of  the  first 
century,  or  even  of  the  second  century,  until  near  the  close,  — 
if  we  except  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  and  these  have  been  so 
tampered  with  and  corrupted,  as  to  be  no  valid  authority  in  the 
case.  We  speak  advisedly  on  this  subject,  and  challenge  contra- 
diction, if  contradiction  can  be  sustained.f 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when  clerical  usurpation 
had  not  only  commenced,  but  had  made  alarming  progress, 
bishops  generally  claimed  to  be  a  distinct  and  superior  order  of 
ministers.  Still,  they  had  not  then  the  exchisive  power  of  or- 
dination, nor  was  it  allowed  by  the  more  intelligent  Christians, 
as  Eusebius,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  others,  that  the  distinction 


•  See  Prldeax*fl  Connection,  Part  1,  Book  6  JSect.  4. 

t  See  Ctuumcy,  on  Episcopacy,  where  this  question  is  thorooghly  inTestJgated. 
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between  them  and  presbyters  was  of  apostolic  origin.  Thus 
Jerome  testifies  that  it  had  been'  the  custom  at  Alexandria,  for 
.  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  for  presbyters  to 
choose  and  to  constitute  their  bishops.*  And  Eusebius  affirms 
that  in  his  day,  evangelists  sometimes  "ordained  pastors.^f 

The  manner  in  which  the  distinction  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  came  into  the  church  is  pretty  fully  explained  by 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Tit.  i.  5.  "  A  presbyter  is  the 
same  as  a  bishop ;  and  before  these  were,  by  the  instigation  of 
tlie  devil,  parties  in  religion,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the 
joint  councils  of  presbyters.  But  afterwards  it  was  decreed, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  one  chosen  from  among  the 
presbyters  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  tlie  whole  care 
of  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him."  Jerome  proceeds 
to  support  his  opinion,  as  to  the  original  equality  of  presbyters 
and  bishops,  by  commenting  on  Phil.  i.  1,  and  on  the  inter- 
view of  Paul  with  the  Ephesian  elders,  and  then  adds :  "  Our 
design  in  these  remarks  is  to  show,  that  among  the  ancients, 
presbyter  and  bishop  were  the  very  same.  But  by  degrees^  that 
the  plants  of  dissension  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  concern 
was  devolved  upon  an  individual.  As  the  presbyters,  therefore, 
know  that  they  are  subjected,  by  the  custom  of  the  churchy  to 
him  who  is  set  over  them,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that  they  are 
greater  than  presbyters,  more  by  custom^  than  by  any  real  ap- 
pointment of  Christ.^^  In  his  Epistles  to  Evangelus,  and  Oce- 
anus,  Jerome  assumes  and  maintains  the  same  positions  as  in 
the  foregoing  passage. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  held  the  same  doctrine.  Writing 
to  Jerome,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  he  says :  "  Although,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  honor  which  the  usage  of  the  church  has  now 
acquired,  the  office  of  bishop  is  greater  than  that  of  presbyter, 
yet  in  many  things  is  Augustine  inferior  to  Jerome." 

"It  is  remarkable,"  says  Gieseler,*  "how  long  the  opinion  of 
the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  retained  in 
the  church.  Bemald,  A.  D.  1088,  appeals,  on  this  point,  to  the 
New  Testament  and  to  Jerome,  and  then  proceeds,  *  Since, 

*  £pU.  to  Eragrias.  t  Eoc  Hist.,  Lib.  Ui.,  cap.  37. 

t  £00.  Hist.,  Sect.  30,  Note. 
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therefore,  presbyters  and  bishops  may  have  been  said  anciently 
to  have  been  the  same^  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  had  the 
same  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  everything  else  which 
is  now  peculiar  to  bishops.'  Even  Pope  Urban  11.,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Beneventum,  A.  D.  1091,  speaking  of  the  sacred  orders  of 
deacons  and  presbyters,  says :  '  Since  these  only  the  primitive 
church  is  said  to  have  had^  concerning  these  alone  we  have  a 
command  of  the  apostles.' " 

Indeed,  this  was  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  insisted  on  by  both  canonists  and  schoolmen,  luitil 
past  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  opposite 
opinion  was  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

At  the  first  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  the  original  parity 
of  Christ's  ministers  was  everywhere  asserted.  So  taught  Wick- 
lifie,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  So  taught  Luther,  and  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  and  the  German  and  Swiss  Re- 
formers. And  what  is  more"  to  the  purpose,  Cranmer,  and 
Jewell,  and  Grindall,  and  Whitgift,  and  other  founders  and 
dignitaries  of  the  present  English  Episcopal  church,  taught  the 
same  docirine.  Bishop  Jewell  says  expressly,  in  his  remarks  on 
Augustine,  *'  The  office  of  a  bishop  is  above  the  office  of  a  priest, 
not  by  the  atUhority  of  Scripture^  but  after  the  names  of  honor 
which,  through  the  custom  of  the  church,  have  now  obtained." 

Bishop  Burnet  says :  "  As  for  the  notion  of  the  distinct  offices 
of  bishop  and  presbyter,  / confess  it  is  not  so  clear  to  me;  and 
tlierefore,  since  I  look  upon  the  sacramental  actions  as  the  high 
est  of  sacred  performances,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  those 
who  are  empowered  for  them,"  —  as  presbyters  confessedly  are, 
—  "  must  be  of  the  highest  office  in  the  churchJ^  * 

Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bernard,  says :  "  I  have 
ever  declared  my  opinion  to  be,  that  bishop  and  presbyter  differ 
in  degree  only,  and  not  in  order;  and  that  in  places  where 
bishops  cannot  be  had,  ordination  by  presbyters  stands  valid.^* 

Bishop  Crofts  says :  "  I  hope  my  reader  will  see  what  weak 
proofs  are  brought  for  this  distinction  and  superiority  of  order," 
between  bishops  and  presbyters ;  "  no  Scripture,  no  primitive 

«  Vindicatioc  of  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  p.  336. 
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general  coancil,  no  general  consent  of  primitive  doctors  and 
fathers,  no,  not  one  primitive  father  of  n5te,  apeaking  partic- 
ularly, and  home  to  our  purpose."  * 

Selden,  the  best  read  in  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity  of  any  man 
of  his  time,  and  whom  Grotius  styles  "  the  glory  of  the  English 
nation,"  turned  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  into 
jest 

Archbishop  Bancroft  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
^lish  Protestant  clergy  who  insisted  on  the  divine  right  of  bish- 
ops; and  even  he,  it  would  seem,  did  not  hold  this  opinion 
constantly  ;  for  when  it  was  moved,  A.  D.  1610,  that  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  elect  might  first  be  ordained  presbyters,  Bancroft 
replied  that  "  there  was  no  need  of  it,  since  ordination  by  pres- 
byters was  valid.^^  f 

Archbishop  Laud,  of  persecuting  memory,  was  a  strenuous 
and  consistent  advocate  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  He  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  this  position  while  a  member  of  the 
university,  for  which  he  received,  it  is  said,  a  college  censure. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine,  and  had  the 
.happiness  to  see  it  prevail  under  his  administration.  It  has 
been  the  belief  of  high-church  Episcopalians,  in  England  and 
America,  from  that  period  to  the  present. 

We  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  the  claims 
of  our  Episcopal  brethren  to  their  three  orders  of  ministers ;  and 
we  see  that  their  arguments  amount  to  very  little.  They  do  not 
prove  the  point  for  which  they  are  urged.  We  fall  back,  there- 
fore, with  entire  confidence,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  fathers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  that 
there  are  but  two  orders  or  classes  of  ofiicers  in  the  church  of 
Christ;  the  one  having  charge  of  its  spiritual  concerns,  the 
other  of  its  temporal  concerns ;  the  one  commonly  denominated 
bishops  or  presbyters,  the  other  deacons. 

There  are  indeed,  circumstantial  modifications  of  the  general 
order  of  teaching  officers  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  these  ara 
indicated  in  the  Scriptures  by  various  names ;  as  apostle,  evan- 
gelist, pastor,  teacher,  bishop,  presbyter,  Ac,  but  still  the  order 

«NakedTrath,p.47. 

t  See  Nealy'8  Hist,  of  Puritans,  toI.  ii.  413. 
80 
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itself  is  one.  In  the  language  of  the  schools,  these  modifications 
constitute  diflFerences  in  degree^  but  not  in  order.  In  like  man- 
ner the  general  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  is  modified  among 
ourselves.  We  have  pastors,  and  missionaries,  and  theological 
professors,  and  evangelists;  and  yet  the  or^r,  the o^e  is  one. 
I  make  this  remark,  that  we  may  be  the  better  understood  when 
we  say,  that  there  are,  by  Divine  appointment,  only  two  orders 
or  classes  of  standing  officers  in  the  church  of  Christ 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  word  presbyter  or  elder,  as 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  designates  two  offices  ;  viz.,  that  of  the 
teaching  elder  or  minister,  and  the  rtUing  elder.  Thus  Paul 
says:  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honor,  especially  they  that  labor  in  word  and  doctrine ; " 
importing  that  there  was  a  class  of  ruling  elders  who  did  not 
labor  in  word  and  doctrine.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  But  I  doubt 
whether  this  passage  implies  any  official  distinction  among  the 
elders.  In  primitive  times,  as  before  remarked,  there  were 
usually  several  elders  in  a  church.  Among  these,  some  would 
be  more  learned  and  gifted,  more  competent  tea(^er8,  and 
more  acceptable  preachers,  than  others.  On  these,  of  course, 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  preaching  would  devolve.  They 
would  preach  more  frequently  than  their  less  qualified  brethren. 
They  would  labor  more  "  in  word  and  doctrine."  And  while 
Paul  would  have  all  the  elders,  who  ruled  well,  counted  worthy 
of  high  honor,  he  would  have  special  respect  paid  to  those  who 
labored  more  efiectively  "  in  word  and  doctrine." 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  apostle  makes  no 
allusion  to  a  class  of  lay  elders,  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  no  such  officers  are  found  in  the  church, 
during  the  first  four  centuries  after  Christ. 

Our  Episcopal  brethren  consider  deacons  as  one  of  the  throe 
orders  of  ministers,  and  that  preaching  is  a  part  of  tl^eir  official 
duty.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  deacons,  nor  in  the  charge  given  to  Timothy  as  to  their 
qualifications.  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13.  The  first  deacons  were  ap- 
pointed, not  to  assist  the  apostles  in  preaching,  but  to  relieve 
them  of  a  burden  of  secular  cares  and  duties,  that  so  they 
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might  give   themselves  more  entirely  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word.    Acts  vi.  1-4. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primitive  deacons  would  do 
all  in  their  power  (as  every  Christian  should),  by  conversation 
and  exhortation,  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  lead 
sinners  to*  Christ.  Thus  Stephen  was  employed,  when  arraigned 
and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  trial.  Neither  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  those  who  "  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well "  were 
often  promoted  to  the  higher  office.  Thus  Philip  the  deacon,  is 
afterwai'ds  spoken  of  as  "  Philip  the  evangelist.'*  Acts  xxi.  8. 
The  probability  is  that  he  was  constituted  an  evangelist  previous 
to  his  visit  to  Samaria,  and  to  his  being  engaged  in  preaching 
and  baptizing  there.    Acts  viii.  5-12. 

Church  officers  should  be  officially  qualified  or  constituted  by 
ordination.  This  is  according  to  the  example  of  the  apostles. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  ordination,  of  itself,  does 
not  make  a  man  an  officer  in  a  particular  church.  He  must  first 
be  elected  by  the  chv/rch^  and  must  freely  accept  of  the  church's 
election.  But  ordination  is  a  divinely  authorized  and  prescribed 
form  of  investiture^  of  inaugurafAon,  to  a  particular  office. 

The  first  deacons  were  ordained.  By  the  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer,  they  were  solemnly  invested  with  the  office  of  dea- 
con. Acts  vi.  6.  And  it  deserves  consideration  whether  dea- 
cons, in  our  own  time,  should  not  be  set  apart  to  their  office  in 
the  same  way. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  too,  should  be  ordained.  Until  they 
are  ordained,  they  are  not  properly  invested  with  the  office  of 
a  minister,  and  qualified  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the 
church. 

Our  Episcopal  friends  insist  that  bishops  alone  have  the  power 
of  ordination  ;  but  in  proving,  as  above,  that  bishop  and  presby- 
ter dej^ote  the  same  office,  we  invalidate  altogether  this  high 
claim.  We  have  proof  in  abundance,  both  from  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  that  the  prerogative  of  ordination  belongs  to  presby- 
ters. The  presbyters  at  Antioch  ordained  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Acts  xiii.  3.  Timothy  was  ordained  "  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery."  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Timothy  and*  Titus, 
who  were  evangelists,  are  spoken  of  as  being  vested  with  the 
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power  of  ordination.  1  Tim.  v.  22 ;  Tit  i.  5.  The  presbyters  at 
Alexandria,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  were  in  the  habit  of  ordain- 
ing not  only  one  another,  but  their  bishop,  and  that,  too,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 

Some  have  contended  that  churches  have  the  right  of  ordain- 
ing their  own  ministers.  And  as  an  abstract  right,  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  perhaps  this  may  be 
admitted.  Still,  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  church  oflScers,  as 
a  general  thing,  should  be  ordained.  In  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  we  find  this  work,  invari- 
ably, performed  by  ministers.  Indeed,  it  is  properly  committed 
to  ministers,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  by  others,  except  in 
cases  of  such  extreme  necessity  as  knows  no  law. 

By  the  first  settlers  of  Now  Englaiid,  lay  ordinations  were  en- 
couraged, and  sometimes  practised.  But  in  this  respect,  our 
facers  verged,  obviously,  to  the  extreme  of  independency.  And 
it  is  evidence  of  their  wisdom,  that  though  they  retained  the 
theory  of  lay  ordination  in  their  Platform,*  they  early  banicdied 
the  practice  of  it  from  their  churches.  Probably  not  an  instance 
of  lay  ordination  has  occurred  among  the  Congregationalists  of 
New  England  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

*  Cambridge  Flalform,  ohap.  9. 
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LECTURE    LXI. 

^  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

f 

The  discipline  of  a  church,  in  the  lai^er  sense  of  the  term, 
includes  all  those  principles  and  rules  which  are  adopted,  with 
a  yiew  to  the  purity,  order,  peace,  and  efficiency  of  its  members. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense,  church  discipline  has  respect  to  that 
course  of  treatment  which  churches  are  called  upon  to  pursue 
towards  offending  members;  including  instruction,  warning, 
admonition,  reproof,  excommunication,  &c. 

The  proper  subjects  of  church  discipline,  then,  in  this  sense 
of  the  terms,  are  offending  members  ;  — ^^  those  who  have  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  church,  have  placed  themselves  u^der  its 
watch  and  care,  and  are  known  to  walk  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
With  such  persons,  the  church  is  bound  to  have  recourse  to 
discipline.  It  is  bound  to  take  measures  with  them  for  their 
reformation  or  'exclusion. 

The  power  of  discipline,  at  least  in  its  ulterior  stages,  is 
lodged  in  the  church.  It  is  the  duty  of  individual  members  to 
use  the  milder  methods  of  warning  and  reproof;  but  when  these 
fail,  it  belongs  to  the  church,  as  a  body,  to  convict,  admonish, 
and  exclude  the  offender. 

This  is  the  natural  right  of  the  churches.  As  it  belongs  to 
Aem  to  admit  members,  they  ought  to  have  the  right,  in  case 
individuals  become  unworthy,  to  exclude  them.  And  this  right 
of  the  churches  is  expressly  recognized  in  the  New  Testament. 
To  the  aggrieved  brother  Christ  says :  "  Tell  it  to  the  church; 
and  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican ;  "  —  a  form  of  expression  which 
clearly  implies  Aat  it  belongs  to  the  church  to  hear  and  judge 
of  the  offence,  to  admonish,  and  (if  need  be)  to  exclude  the 
offender.    Matt,  xviii.  17. 

Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthian  church,  says :  ^^  Purge  out  the 
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old  leaven;"  and  again,  "Put  away  from  among  yourselves 
that  wicked  person."  1  Cor.  v.  7, 13.  He  exhorts  the  Roman 
brethren  to  "  mark  those  that  cause  divisions,  and  avoid  them ; " 
and  the  Thessalonians,  to  "  withdraw  themselves  from  every 
brother  that  walketh  disorderly."  Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
6.  It  is  evident  from  these  and  similar  passages,  that  the  power 
of  discipline  is  vested  in  the  churches^  and  that  on  them  rests  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  views  here  presented,  that  our 
Saviour  addressed  the  seven  churchds  of  Asia  through  their  re- 
spective artels  or  ministers  ;  and  that  these  ministers  were  com- 
mended or  reproved,  according  as  they  had  been  faithful  or  un- 
faithful in  the  work  of  discipline ;  implying  that  this  was  a  work 
devolving  especially  upon  them.  In  reply,  I  admit,  that  die 
angels  of  these  seven  churches  were  probably  their  ministers ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  what  our  Saviour  said  to  them, 
that  his  messages  were,  designed,  not  for  them  as  individuals, 
but  for.  the  churches' o^qv  which  they  presided.  The  churdhes 
were  addressed,  through  their  pastors.  It  was  the  churches 
which  were  commended  or  rebuked,  according  as  they  had  been 
faithful,  or  the  contrary.  In  some  instances,  they  are  addressed 
in  the  plural  number.  "The  devil  shall  cast  %ome  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten 
days ;  "  —  a  singular  form  of  expresssion  to  be  used  in  reference 
to  an  individual. 

The  ends  to  be  answered  by  church  discipline  are,  first,  the 
recovery  of  the  offender^  if  this  be  possible.  He  has  broken  his 
covenant,  has  gone  astray,  and  is  in  danger  of  perishing  in  his 
sins.  His  Christian  brethren  are  bound  to  him  by  solemn  cove- 
nant obligations  ;  they  deeply  feel  for  him ;  and  are  ready  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  his  recovery. 

But  whether  they  can  recover  the  offender  or  not,  they  are 
bound  to  regard  the  second  great  end  of  discipline,  which  Is  the 
honor  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  the  church.  Ry  the  fall  of 
a  church  member,  religion  is  disgraced  and  the  church  is  in- 
jured ;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  evil  can  be  removed^ 
but  by  the  recovery  of  the  oflFender,  or  his  exclusion.  He  must 
either  make  confession  of  his  sins,  and  return  to  his  duty,  or  he 
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must  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  To  these 
two  great  ends  of  discipline,  —  the  recovery  of  the  oflFender,  if  it 
be  possible,  or  his  exclusion  from  the  church,  —  all  the  steps  in 
a  process  of  discipline  should  be  directed. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  how  far  we  are  to  regard  the 
direction  of  Christ,  in  Matt,  iviii.  16-17.  as  a  rule  of  church  dis- 
cipline. I  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  spirit  of  this  rule 
should  be  regarded  always ;  and  the  letter  of  it,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  Except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  notorious  and 
flagrant  crime,  or  where  the  offender  is  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  brethren,  there  should  always  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
private  admonition.  Let  some  suitable  person  go  to  the  offender, 
in  a  private  and  friendly  manner,  tell  him  of  his  fault,  and  urge 
him  to  repentance  and  reformation.  Let  him,  if  need  be,  repeat 
this  labor  of  love. 

If  the  offence  is  known  only  to  the  laboring  brother,  and  no 
sufficient  proof  of  it  can  be  adduced,  this  brother  can  deal  with 
him  only  in  a  private  way.  He  cannot  with  propriety  or  safety 
speak  of  it,  or  bring  it  before  the  church.  If  he  cannot  gain  his 
brother  by  private  admonition,  he  must  leave  him  to  the  decisions 
of  the  judgment  day.  Nor  may  he  on  account  of  his  brother's 
delinquency,  absent  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
To  do  this,  would  be  to  conunit  an  offen^^e  against  the  whole 
church,  and  expose  himself  to  needless  censure.  Indeed,  I  can 
think  of  no  offence  or  grievance,  on  account  of  which  a  profess- 
ing Christian  would  be  justified  in  turning  away  from  the  com. 
munion  of  his  church,  so  long  as  he  believed  it  to  be  a  church 
of  Christ,  and  considered  it  his  duty  to  remain  connected  with  it. 

But  if  the  offence  is  not  strictly  private,  —  if  it  is  susceptible 
of  proof,  then,  when  the  incipient  steps  have  failed  of  their 
object,  the  case  must  be  brought  before  the  church.  A  written 
complaint  should  be  lodged  with  the  pastor,  or  presiding  officer, 
with  a  request  that  it^be  laid  before  the  church.  If  the  chui-ch 
vote  to  receive  and  act  upon  the  complaint,  —  as  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  they  should  do,  —  a  day  is  set  apart  for  trial,  when  the 
complainant  is  to  establish  his  charges,  by  proof.  If  the  church 
vote  that  the  charges,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  are 
sustained,  the  offender  is   suspended  from  communion,  and  a 
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writtea  admonition  is  sent  to  him.  If  he  does  not  ^^  hear  the 
church "  in  this,  a  second  admonition  is  sometimes  sent.  See 
Tit.  iii.  10.  If  this,  too,  be  disregarded,  he  is  now  formally  and 
solemnly  excommunicated. 

If  the  offender  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  church, 
he  has  the  right,  according  to  our  usages,  of  appeal  to  a  mutual 
council ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
to  unite  with  him  in  calling  such  a  council,  if  he  desires  it  This 
council  may  be  called  merely  to  give  advice ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
stituted, by  the  parties,  a  board  of  reference,  to  review  and 
decide  the  case  for  them.  It*  will  be  guided,  in  this  respect, 
by  the  previous  action  of  the  parties,  as  expressed  in  their  letter 
missive. 

Should  the  request  for  a  mutual  council  be  rejected  by  the 
church,  the  dissatisfied  individual  may  call  an  ex  parte  council, 
to  look  into  his  case,  and  give  advice.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
However,  that  this  council  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  church, 
or  to  impose  its  decision  upon  it.  It  can  only  express  an 
opinion  and  give  advice,  leaving  the  church  at  liberty  to  act,  in 
view  of  the  advice  given,  according  to  its  own  sense  of  propriety 
and  duty.  The  ex  parte  council  cannot  restore  the  excomuni- 
cated  person  to  his  former  standing  in  the  church  from  which 
he  has  been  ejected  ;  although  it  may,  in  case  he  is  thought  to 
deserve  it,  afibrd  him  relief  in  some  othei:  way. 

The  satisfaction  to  be  required  of  offenders  is  evidence  of  re- 
pentance;  and  this  will  be  furnished  by  confession  of  sin,  repara- 
tion (so  far  as  possible)  of  injury,  and  reformation  of  life. 
While  the  offence  is  private,  a  confession  may  be  private ;  but 
when  the  case  has  been  brought  before  the  church,  or  in  any 
other  way  has  become  public,  a  public  confession  must  be  required. 
Nothing  short  of  this  can  wipe  away  the  dishonor  done  to 
religion,  and  remove  scandal  from  the  church.  Every  true 
penitent  will  wish  his  confession  to  be  as  public  as  his  offence. 
He  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  this.  Still,  due  care 
should  be  taken,  that  the  feelings  of  penitents  be  not  needlessly 
wounded  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  that  feelings  of  unkindness 
and  revenge,  which,  possibly,  may  be  harbored,  against  than, 
be  not  intentionally  consulted  and  gratified, 
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Excommunicated  persons  should  be  considered,  not  as  released 
from  their  covenant  obligations,  but  rather  as  covenant  breakers. 
They  should  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  concern, 
and  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  special  prayer.  Where  any 
good  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  course,  they  are  to  be  avoided 
and  shunned.  They  are  to  be  denied  the  society  and  countenance 
of  Christians,  that  they  "  may  be  ashamed.*'  I  see  no  good  reason, 
however,  for  the  scrupulousness  which  some  have  manifested,  in 
refusing  to  eat  with  them,  and  in  denying  them  the  common 
courtesies  of  life.  That  eating  with  them,  which  is  forbidden  to 
Christians  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  refers  not,  I  think,  to  the  com- 
mon meal,  but  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  "  If  any  man  that  Is 
called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or 
a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,"  let  such  an  one  be 
put  out  of  the  church,  as  unworthy  to  sit  with  his  brethren  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord.     1  Cor.  v.  11. 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  church,  and  on 
all  its  members,  to  seek  the  good  of  excommunicated  persons, 
and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  accept  their  penitence,  to  rejoice 
in  their  reformation,  and  to  welcome  them  back  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church. 

In  this  short  Lecture,  I  have  only  attempted  to  lay  down 
some  general  principles,  to  be  our  guide  in  the  often  di£Scult, 
and  always  painful,  work  of  church  discipline.  In  regard  to 
particulars,  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  pastors,  and 
those  who  take  a  leading  part  in  the  work. 

In  our  larger  churches,  I  have  thought  that  the  appointment 
of  a  standing  committee,  whose  official  duty  it  shall  be  to  look 
into  all  cases  of  alleged  offence ;  to  adjust  them  privately,  if 
possible ;  or  if  not,  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  church, 
might  be  a  measure  both  of  duty  and  of  safety.  It  would  secure 
that  the  work  of  discipline  should  be  more  promptly  done, -and 
better  done,  —  done,  too,  with  less  danger  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  church. 

I  only  add  further,  that  this  work  of  church  discipline  should 

be  regarded,  by  all  concerned,  as  a  work  of  love.     All  who  have 

had  much  experience  in  it  know,  that  it  is  sometimes  regarded 

differently.      Those  who  undertake  it  are  suspected  and  re- 
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proached,  and  the  language  of  the  Saviour  on  a  very  different 
subject,  is  perversely  applied  to  tliem :  "  Let  him  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  cast  the  first  stone."  Now  this  I  hardly 
need  say,  is  all  wrong.  There  is  no  casting  of  stones  in  the 
case.  Church  discipline  is,  throughout,  —  and  so  it  should  be 
regarded  by  all  concerned  in  it,  —  aj^work  of  love.  In  the  spirit 
of  love  it  should  be  undertaken,  and  pursued,  and  brought  to 
its  termination,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  church  is  no  place 
4n  which  to  seek  or  take  revenge.  And  those  who  endeavor 
faithfully  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  church  should  not  be 
accused  or  suspected  of  seeking  revenge.  When  I  wander,  it 
may  be  insensibly,  from  the  path  of  duty,  my  Cliristian  brother 
can  afford  me  no  so  convincing  evidence  of  his  love,  as  in  taking 
me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  endeavoring  to  lead  me  back. 
Such  an  one  is  trying,  not  to  injure  me,  but,  at  a  great  expense 
of  feeling  on  his  part,  is  trying  to  save  me.  Surely,  his  is,  be- 
yond almost  any  other,  a  work  of  love.  Yet' this  is  church 
discipline. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    SACRAMENTS. 

The  word  sacrament  is  not  in  the  Bible.  Hence,  in  entering 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  important 
that  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  should  be  ascertained,  and 
that  the  manner  of  its  introduction  into  the  current  phraseology 
of  Christians  should  be  pointed  out. 

The  word  in  question  is  from  the  Latin  sacramentumj  which, 
in  classic  use,  has  two  significations.  Firist,  it  denotes  the  sum 
of  money  which  each  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  at  law  was  required 
to  lay  down,  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and  which, 
being  forfeited  by  the  party  beaten,  was  devoted  to  public  uses. 
Hence,  it  was  called  aacramenlnnij  a  sacred  deposit.  Between 
this  and  the  Christian  use  of  the  term,  I  can  discover  no 
aiflSnity. 

But,  secondly,  the  word  was  used  by^he  Romans  to  signify 
jnsjurandumy  an  oath  ;  and  more  especially  the  oath  by  which 
the  Roman  soldier  bound  himself  to  obey  his  commander  in  all 
things.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  used  continually  by  Cicero, 
Cffisar,  Livy,  and  all  the  best  Latin  writers. .  And  many  have 
supposed  that  the  Christian  use  of  the  term  was  strongly  analo- 
gous to  this,  and  in  fact  borrowed  from  it ;  that  in  receiving  the 
sacraments,  the  Christian  binds  himself  by  oath  to  Christ,  as  the 
Roman  soldier  bound  himself  to  obey  his  commander.  But  to 
this  supposition,  we  have  two  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  Christians  regarded  them- 
selves as  sworn  into  the  service  of  Christ,  and  bound  to  him  by 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  or  that  they  ever  used  the  word  sacra- 
ment in  such  a  sense.  And,  secondly,  this  supposition  is  con- 
tradicted by  another  view  of  the  case,  which  is  altogether  more 
probable. 

The  peculiar,  Christian  sense  of  the  word  sacramentum  was 
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derived,  not  from  either  of  its  classical  significations,  but  from 
the  ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible.  These  versions  began 
to  be  made  very  early ;  some  of  them  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
others  at  a  later  period.  And  when  we  look  into  these  versions, 
we  find  sacramentum  used  in  altogether  a  peculiar  sense.  It 
denotes  anything  secret^  recondite,  incomprehensible,  and  is 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  fi-*airjQiovj  mystery.  In  the 
sense  of  these  old  Latin  versions,  anything  which  might 
properly  be  called  a  mystery  was  a  sacrament.  Tims  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream,  which  was  hidden  from  himself,  and  which 
Daniel  revealed,  is  in  the^Vulgate  repeatedly  called  a  sacrament 
or  secret.  Dan.  ii.  19.  In  place  of  Paul's  language  "  Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  we  have,  in  this  version,  ''  Great  is 
the  sacrament  of  godliness."  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Also,  in  Eph.  v. 
32,  where  Paul  says  of  marriage,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery ; 
but  I  speak  of  Christ  and  the  church,"  the  Vulgate  has  it, 
"  This  is  a  great  sacramentj^  &c.  In  tlie  Revelation,  too,  "  the 
myste^  of  the  seven  stars"  is  rendered  '*  The  sacrament  of  the 
seven  stars."    Rev.  i.  20. 

Why  the  early  Latin  translators  of  the  Scriptures  adopted  this 
peculiar  sense  of  the  word  sacrament,  I  pretend  not  to  say.  Of 
the  fact  that  they  did  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Now  tliese ' 
'  Latin  translations  were  the  common  Bibles  of  the  first  Latin 
fathers,  as  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  others  ;  and  these 
were  the  men  who  introduced  the  word  sacrament  into  the  phra- 
seology of  the  church.  Of  course,  they  would  use  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  found  it  used  in  their  Bibles.  Accordingly 
we  find  TertuUian,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  incarnation  of -Christ,  calling  them  alternately  mysteries 
and  sacraments.  Indeed,  he,  and  some  of  the  other  Latin 
fathers,  use  the  word  sacrament  to  denote  the  whole  Christian 
doctrine  ;  just  as  Paul  sometimes  calls  the  doctrines  of  religion 
mysteries.  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  the  ministers  of. 
.Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."     1  Cor.  iv.  1. 

The  word  sacrament  is  used  by  TertuUian,  and  by  most  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  in  reference  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, — 
sacramentum,  aquw  et  eucharistce.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how 
these  rights  came  to  be  denoted   by  this  term,  in  accordance 
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with  the  sense  which  the  fathers  gave  to  it.  For  in  both  these 
rites,  there  is  an  outward  sign,  and  the  thing  signified.  There 
is  the  form  of  the  rite,  wliich  is  obvious  to  the  sense,  and  the 
spiritual  import,  whicli  is  conveyed  under  it.  Of  course,  there 
is  that  which,  to  the  uninstructed,  uninitiated,  is  concealed^  secret^ 
and  wliich,  in  tlie  current  language  of  the  times,  would  be  called 
mystery^  sacrament.  Thus  Augustine  says,  "  They  are  called 
sacraments^  because  that  in  them  one  thing  is  seen^  and  another 
is  understood.     (Serm.  285.) 

But  there  is  anotlier  reason  why  the  word  sacrament  was  em- 
ployed to  denote  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  probably 
had  more  influence.  Tlie  Pagan  priests  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  tlie  more  sacred  rites  of  their  religion  in  secret,  and  to 
call  them  mysteries.  In  imitation  of  this  practice,  and  with  a 
view  to  make  their  religion  more  acceptable  to  Pagans,  the 
Christian  fathers  early  began  to  celebrate  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  in  private.  Ncme  were  allowed  to  be  present 
except  the  initiated,  and  the  rites  themselves  were  denominated 
tlie  Christian  mysteries  or  sacraments. 

The  word  sacrament  has  undergone  some  change  of  signifi- 
cation since  the  times  of  the  early  Latin  fathers.  By  all  Chris- 
tians, who  use  the  word  at  all,  it  has  come  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  outward  rites  and  forms  of  religion.  To  be  sure,  all  Chris- 
tiaris  do  not  use  it  in  reference  to  the  same  rites  ;  but  it  is  em- 
ployed by  all,  who  use  the  word  in  any  sense,  to  denote  certain 
outward,  ritual  observances.  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  and 
it  is  an  important  one  in  this  discussion,  Wliat  is  requisite  to 
constitute  a  rite  of  our  religion^  —  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  commonly  used,  —  a  sacramerU  ?    - 

Without  particularly  noticing  everything  which  might  be 
brought  forward,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  — 

1.  That  in  order  to  constitute  a  religious  rite  a  sacrament,  it 
must  be  one  of  Divine  institution.  Neither  the  wisdom  of  man, 
nor  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  nor  any  other  mere  human 
device,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  Christian  sacrament.  To  be 
entitled  to  this  distinction,  an  observance  or  rite  must  be  an 
ordinance  of  Christ.    It  must  be  of  Divine  institution. 
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2.  A  rite,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament  of  Christ, 
must  be  characterized  by  significance  and  appropriateness.  It 
must  not  be  an  idle  ceremony.  It  must  have  a  meaning, — an 
important  meaning;  and  this  meaning  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  be  understood.  .  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  sacra- 
ment, in  the  sense  of  the  old  Latin  fathers,  as  before  explained ; 
nor  could  it  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  Christ.  Who  could 
believe  thtit  Christ  would  appoint  an  ordinance  in  his  church 
that  was  without  meaning,  or  the  meaning  of  which  was  so  re- 
condite, as  to  be  calculated  rather  to  puzzle  and  perplex  his 
people,  than  to  instruct  and  edify  them. 

3.  An  outward  observance,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacrament,  must  hold  an  intimate  and  vital  connection  with  the 
church.  It  must  be  included  in  the  covenant  of  the  church.  It 
must  be  a  rite  of  the  church,  and  belong  to  it.  The  Christian 
sacraments,  as  the  phrase  is  now  understood  (whether  they  be 
few  or  many)  are  all  of  them  church  ordinances.  They^  are 
visible  tokens  (as  circumcision  was)  of  the  church  covenant. 
They  belong  to  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  embraced  in 
the  covenant,  and  hold  some  connection  with  the  church.  They 
go  to  give  visibility  to  the  church.  No  rite  which  is  not  thus 
vitally  connected  with  the  church  can  properly  be  regarded  as 
a  Christian  sacrament.     Again, — 

4.  An  outward  rite,  in  order  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the  chuhxh, 
must  be  one  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation.  It  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  Apostolic  age,  or  to  any  othfer  age.  It  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  Jews,  or  to  any  other  people.  Chris- 
tianity was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  w(»rld.  The  Chris- 
tian dispensation  is  not  to  give  place  to  any  other,  but  is  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  time.  Hence,  the  sacraments  of  our  religion, 
being  once  instituted,  are  to  remain.  They  are  not  to  be  su- 
perseded, or  pass  away.  They  are  to  be  observed  whenever  and 
wherever  the  church  of  Christ  is  established.  They  are  to  pre- 
vail, with  the  religion  of  Christ,  all  over  the  earth,  and  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Having  mentioned  these  several  marks  by  which  the  Christian 
sacraments  are  distinguished,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide  as 
to  the  number  of  them,  and  which  they  are. 
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All  Christians,  who  observe  any  outward  rites,  are  agreed  in 
considering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  sacraments. 
Protestants  regard  these  as  the  only  sacraments ;  while  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  five  others  are  associated  with  thenl,  making 
seven  in  all ;  viz.,  confirmation,  ordination,  auricular  confession 
with  absolution,  extreme  unction,  and  marriage. 

I  may  ren^ark  in  passing,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
dispute  in  the  church,  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  nor 
any  attempt  to  define  and  settle  the  number,  until  after  the 
twelfth  century.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  commenced 
among  the  schoolmen,  and  was  settled,  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  one  man  could  settle  it,  by  Peter  Lombard,  in  his  four  books 
of  Sentences.  The  principal  reason  why  he  decided  upon  seven 
sacraments  was,  that  6even  is  a  sacred  number ;  and  of  course, 
the  sacraments  must  be  presumed  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than 
seven.  In  this  decision,  as  in  most  other  things,  he  was  followed 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  the  sacraments  were 
not  authoritatively  determined  to  be  seven  until  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  let  us  try  the  five  additional  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church  by  the  distinguishing  marks  that  have  been  laid  down, 
and  see  if  they  will  bear  the  test.  The  first  of  these  is  confirmor 
turn.  But  this  fails  at  the  very  threshold.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  confirmation,  as  practised  in  the  Romish  and  Episcopal 
churches,  is  of  Divine  institution.  The  passages  relied  on  in 
proof  of  this  point  have  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  subject. 
The  apostles  laid  their  hands  on  the  new  converts,  and  imparted 
to  them  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  miraculous  influences.  In  other 
words,  they  imparted  —  as  they  alone  had  power  to  do  —  mirac* 
ulous  gifts.  Acts  viii.  17-19.  But  this  was  a  diflFerent  thing  — 
most  widely  diflFerent  —  from  confirmation  as  now  practised. 

The  second  of  the  Romish  sacraments  to  be  examined  is  ordi- 
Tuition.  This  is,  indeed,  a  rite  of  Divine  appointment ;  a  signifi- 
cant rite ;  and  one  which  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated.  But  does 
it  hold  the  required  connection  with  the  church?  Is  it  included 
in  the  covenant  of  the  church  ?  Is  it  to  be  given  to  all  those  who 
come  into  the  church  ?  Does  it  go  to  give  form  and  visibility  to 
the  church  ?    These  questions  must  all  be  answered  in  the  neg- 
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ative.  Of  course,  ordination  fails  in  one  of  the  requisite  charac- 
teristics of  a  sacrament.  It  is  a  divinely  appointed  mode  of  in- 
vesting a  man  with  oflSce  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  has  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  sacrament. 

The  third  of  the  Romish  sacraments  is  auricular  confession; 
or  penance^  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  or  absolution.  This  is 
destitute  of  each  and  all  of  the  marks  of  a  sacrament.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say  of  it,  that  it  h2^s  no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God. 
We  are  required  to  repent  of  our  sins ;  to  confess  them  to  one 
another,  and  to  God ;  and  to  seek  forgiveness  at  his  hands.  But 
we  are  nowhere  required  to  confess  them  to  a  priest,  submit  to 
the  penance  he  enjoins,  and  receive  his  absolution. 

Another  of  the  Romish  sacraments  is  that  of  extreme  unction. 
This  is  founded,  professedly,  on  the  following  Scripture:  "Is 
any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil. in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick."  James 
V.  14.  Here  is  an  authority,  certainly,  for  an  unction  of  tho 
sick;  but  not  for  what  the  Romanists  call  extreme  unction.  The 
unction  of  the  apostle  was  designed  for  the  recovery  of  tho  sick ; 
and  if  accompanied  with  faith  and  prayer,  had  the  promise  of 
recovery.  But  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Romanists  is  admin- 
istered in  the  last  hours  oT  life*,  and  is  intended,  not  so  much  for 
the  recovery  of  those  who  receive  it,  as  to  prepare  them  for  ap- 
proaching death.  It  is  obvious  too,  as  the  unction  of  the  apos- 
tle looked  to  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  it  must  have  been 
limited  to  the  age  of  miracles,  and  could  not  have  been  designed 
to  be  perpetuated  in  the  church. 

Still  another  of  the  Romish  sacraments  is  marriage.  This, 
we  acknowledge,  is  of  Divine  institution,  and'was  designed  to 
be  perpetuated.  Yet  the  rites  attending  it  are  nowhere  pre- 
scribed, and  it  lacks  entirely  that  connection  with  the  church 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  Christian  sacrament. 

There  is  an  injunction  of  Christ,  which  looks  quite  as  muck 
like  instituting  a  sacrament,  as  either  of  those  which  have  been 
considered,  and  which  some  Christians  have  regarded  in  the 
liglit  of  a  sacrament,  allliough  the  Romanists  have  passed  it 
over.    ^^  If  I)  youi*  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  j/e 
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also  ought  to  wash  one  another^s  feet.^^  John  xiii.  14.  Here 
would  seem  to  be  a  positive  institution,  and  a  very  significant 
one.  But  then,  like  marriage,  it  does  not  hold  the  required 
connection  with  the  church ;  and  it  is  evident,  since  we  do  not 
find  it  generally  and  statedly  practised  in  the  apostolic  churches, 
that  it  was  not  designed  to  be  perpetuated.  The  spirit  of  the  in- 
junction, no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be  regarded.  Christians 
are  bound  to  practice  a  mutual  condescension,  and  should  be 
ready  to  perform  for  each  other,  when  circumstances  require  it, 
the  humblest  oiBSces  of  kindness ;  but  are  not  bound  literally, 
sacramentallpj  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 

We  come  back  then,  from  the  foregoing  examination,  to  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  silpper,  as  alone  entitled  to  be  denominated 
Christian  sacraments.  These  have  all  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  sacraments,  as  the  word  is  now  c9mmonly  understood. 
And  as  the  Scriptures  have  nothing  to  say,  in  terms,  about  sac- 
raments, it  is  only  by  their  peculiar  distinguishing  marks  that 
they  can  be  known.  Both  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  of 
Divine  institution.  We  have  th&  express  words  of  their  institu- 
tion in  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them,  too,  are  highly  and  ob-^ 
viously  significant.  Both  hold  the  required  connection  with  the 
church ;  so  tha^t  they  may  strictly  be  denominated  sacraments  of 
the  church.  And  both  of  them  were  designed  to  be  perpetuated. 
Of  the  Lord's  supper  it  is  more  than  intimated,  that  it  is  to  con- 
tinue in  the  church  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  1  Cor.  ii. 
26.  While  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  church  in  all 
ages,  proves  that  baptism  with  water  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  only 
two.  And  these  are  to  be  observed  according, to  the  original 
institution,  divested  of  all  that  rubbish  of  ceremonies  which 
superstition  has,  at  some  periods,  thrown  around  them. 

Most  of  the  important  questions  respecting  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  will  be  considered  in  the  following  Lectures.  As 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
benefits  of  them  are  received,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  calling  themselves  Christians.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  two  things  are  set  forth  as  indispensable  to  the  eflScacy 
of  .the  sacraments :  First,  that  the  outward  administration  be 
82 
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rightly  perforinec{ ;  and  secondly,  that  the  intention  of  tjie  of- 
ficiating priest  be  rightly  directed.  Faith,  on  the  part  of  those 
receiving  the  sacraments,  so  far  from  being  made  a  condition  of 
the  blessing,  is  expressly  declared  to  be  of  no  account.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  "  If 
any  man  shall  say  that  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the  sacratnenis 
themselves^  but  that  faith  alone  is  su£5cient  to  obtain  the  grace, 
let  him  be  anathema."  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  '^  the 
sacraments  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  magical  charm,  which 
works  in  some  mysterious/way,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
patient ;  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  and  will,  of  the  rational 
and  moral  powers  within  him,  being  entirely  excluded."  On 
this  ground,  the  sacraments  might  be  as  efficacious  to  a  person 
asleep,  as  to  one  awake ;  to  a  man  bereft  of  reason,  as  to  one  in 
the  full  exercise  of  reason  ;  to  the  ignorant  savage,  or  the  un- 
relenting malefactor,  as  to  the  most  enlightened  and  devoted 
Christian. 

But  not  only  must  the  outward  ceremony  be  rightly  pe^ 
formed,  the  intention  of  the  priest  must  be  rightly  directed; 
else  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  sacranaent.  The  very  essence  of 
*the  thing  is  wanting.  This,  obviously,  must  be  a  most  perplex- 
ing condition  to  the  Romanist ;  since  when  he  goes  to  the  sacra- 
ment, he  can  never  be  sure  whether  he  has  .received  it  or  not 
The  outward  acts  may  all  be  rightly  performed,  but  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  priest,  who  but  God  can  look  into  his  heart, 
and  know  for  a  certainty  what  this  has  been.  He  may  have  in- 
tended something  else,  or  his  mind  may  have  been  diverted,  so 
that  he  has  had  no  particular  intention  about  it ;  in  which  case, 
the  right  of  baptism  is  not  valid,  and  the  eucharist  is  a  mere 
empty  form.  On  this  ground,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  now  an  individual  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the 
Pope  down  to  the  meanest  of  his  vassals,  who  can  tell,  for  a 
certainty,  whether  he  has  been  baptized;  or  whether  he  has 
ever  paiiaken  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  body  and  l^lood  of 
Christ. 

Let  the  members  of  our  churches  be  thankful  that  they  are 
involved  in  no  such  frightful  uncertainties.  With  us,  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments  depends  on  no  mere  outward  forms ;  on 
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no  dubious  intention  of  the  officiating  priest;  but  upon  the 
promised  presince  a/nd  blessing'  of  the  Saviour.  And  the  simple 
condition  of  our  receiving  this  blessing  is  faith  on  cur  ovm  part, 
—  holy,  saving /attA  in  the  crucified  Lamb  of  Gk)d.  If  we  have 
faith  in  Christ,  when  we  approach  the  sacraments,  we  know  that 
we  shall  be  accepted  and  blessed.  Christ  will  himself  meet  us 
at  the  baptismal  font,  or  around  the  sacraq^ental  board,  and 
grant  us  the  tokens  of  his  favor  and  love. 

No  two  methods  of  8al<ation^an  be  more  diverse  than  salva- 
tion bj  the  sacraments,  and  salvation  by  the  atoning  blood  df 
Christ.  The  former  is  the  hope  of  mere  formalists,  the  world 
over ;  the  latter  is  the  hope  of  the  evangelical  Christian.  In 
tlie  Church  of  Rome,  salvation  by  the  sacraments  is  fully  illus- 
trated. First,  there  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  which  the 
infant  is  regenerated.  Next,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and 
the  mass,  in  which  the  subject  literally  receives  the  Lord  Jesus. 
All  along  through  life,  he  has  recourse,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
the  sacrament  of  penance  and  priestly  absolution.  And  to 
crown  all,  is  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  K  an  individ- 
ual succeeds  in  securing  all  these,  whether  a  believer  or  unbe- 
liever, and  whatever  his  character  may  be,  he  is  sure  of  heaven. 
St.  Peter  has  the  keys,  and  a  servant  so  faithful  will  never  be 
rejected.  Such  is  salvation  by  the  sacraments  •;  —  one  of  the 
grossest  impositions,  the  most  fatal  delusions,  that  the  great 
destroyer  of  human  souls  ever  palmed  upon  the  world. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  perversions  and  abuses  of  the  sacrar 
ments.    The  benefits  of  them  are  very  great. 

In  the  first  place,  they  furnish  an  incontestable  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  That  these  sacraments  actually  exist,  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  Christ,  is  a  plain  matter  oifact^ 
which  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  now  it  devolves  upon  the  infidel, 
no  less  than  upon  tho  Christian,  to  account  for  tliis  fact.  The 
Scriptures  inform  us  of  the  institution,  origin,  and  design  of  the 
sacraments;  but  set  aside  this  account,  and  who  can  give  us 
any  other  ?  Reject  the  Scriptures,  and  who  can  form  a  prob- 
able conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sacraments 
originated  ? 

This  argument  is  the  more  conclusive,  since  the  sacrament  of 
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the  supper  is  of  a  commemorative  character.  It  was  instituted 
as  a  memorial  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Ghrift.  Admit  the 
story  of  bis  sufferings  and  death,  and  everything  relating  to  the 
ordinance,  —  its  object,  its  form,  its  character,  its  history,  all 
are  natural  and  consistent.  But  deny  this  account,  —  reject 
the  Scriptures ;  and  who  can  tell  how  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
per should  ever  have  been  instituted ;  or  if  instituted,  how  it 
could  have  secured  so  early,  and  so  universally,  the  observance 
and  the  veneration  of  Christiaj|s  ?  ](f  we  had  no  other  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  our  religion  than  that  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  the  sacraments,  this  alone  would  be  incontestable. 

Another  important  benefit  of  the  sacraments  consbts  in  their 
giving  visibility  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Without  the  sacra- 
ments, there  might  be  a  covenant  of  grace ;  but  having  no  vis- 
ible token,  it  would  be  comparatively  out  of  sight,  and  might  be 
overlooked  and  lost.'  There  might  be  Christians,  —  followers  of 
Christ ;  but  having  no  visible  mark  as  his  followers,  they  might 
soon  be  merged  and  mingled  in  the  world.  Christians  little 
think  how  much  they  are  indebted,  in  this  view,  to  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  how  kind  and  wise  it  was  in  their  covenant  Gk>d  to 
provide  them.  He  gave  significant  visible  rites  to  his  church, 
under  the  former  dispensation.  Rites  differing  in  form,  but 
equally  significant,  he  still  continues  to  his  church.  And  it  is 
hardly  likely  that,  without  them,  the  church  could  have  sub- 
sisted, as  a  distinct  body,  to  the  present  time. 

Other  advantages  resulting  from  the  sacraments  are  even 
more  obvious.  As  signs  or  symbolSj  they  are  full  of  good  in- 
fluences and  blessings.  The  instructions  they  communicate, — 
the  invaluable  lessons  which  they  hold  forth,  might  long  ago 
have  been  lost  to  the  world,  had  it  no  been  for  their  mute  but 
significant  teachings.  Or  if  not  wholly  lost,  the  impression  of 
these  truths  had  been  vastly  diminished,  andilieir  moving,  con- 
straining, sanctifying  influence  had  been  comparatively  taken 
away. 

The  seating  virtue  of  the  sacraments  is,  moreover,  a  great 
blessing  to  the  people  of  Ood,  as  it  furnishes  them  with  new 
and  increased  motives  to  be  mindful  of  their  covenant  engage- 
ments.   They  have  bamul  themselves  to  be  faithful,  by  solemn 
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seals;  and  these  seals  are  renewed,  repeated  every  time  they 
come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  great  benefit  of  the  sacraments  is  that  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  —  the  presence  of  Christ  in  them^  —  that 
rich  blessing  from  Qiristy  which  always  accompanies  them,  when 
received  in  a  humble,  believing  manner.  In  these  ordinances  of 
his  own  appointment,  Christ  meets  his  beloved  people,  smiles 
upon  them,  communes  with  them,  and  makes  himself  known  to 
them  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  He  imparts  such  tokens  of  his 
BpHiit  and  grace,  as  they  can  find  nowhere  else.  They  obtain  a 
fresh  anointing  from  the  Holy  One.  They  receive  nourishment 
and  strength  by  which  to  run  the  Christian  race,  maintain  suc- 
cessfully the  Christian  conflict,  and  come  off  conquerors  at  the 
last,  through  him  who  hath  loved  them  and  died  for  them. . 
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LECTUEE    LXm. 

BAPTISM. 

Thb  word  baptism^  from  the  Greek  Pafrrt^ot,  properly  signifies 
a  washing' ;  whether  the  substance  washed  be  partially  or  wholly 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  or  the  liquid  be  applied  to  the  substance, 
by  running,  pouring,  rubbing,  or  sprinkling.  There  were  ^^  di- 
verse washings"  (in  the  original  baptisms^  under  the  former 
dispensation ;  some  of  which  were  performed  by  batliingy  but 
more  by  sprinkling  or  affusion.     Heb.  ix.  10. 

Baptism,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
practised,  in  connection  with  circumcision,  on  the  admission  of 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  church,  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  As  the  fact  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  has  been  dis- 
puted, I  will  exhibit,  briefly,  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

^1.  The  baptism  of  proselytes  appears  altogether  fiutural  and 
probable  J  considering  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and 
the  views  which  the  Israelites  were  accustomed  to  entertain  of 
the  Gentile  nations.  Nothing  wits  more  common  among  this 
people,  than  lustrations  and  purifications  by  washing  or  bap- 
tism. In  these,  the  external  part  of  their  religion  in  no  small 
degree  consisted.  And  <  as  they  considered  the  (Gentiles  to  be 
altogether  uncleany  how  natural  for  them  to  insist,  when  any  of 
these  came  over  to  their  religion,  that  they  should  be  ceremoni- 
ally purified  by  the  application  of  water.  We  might  infer,  a 
priori^  considering  the  peculiar  customs  and  notions  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  would  require  the  baptism  of  (Gentile  proselytes. 

2.  That  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  rite  of  baptism  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  implied  in  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  John,  by  those  who  were  sent  unto  him  from  Jeru- 
salem: "  Why  baptizest  thou,  if  thou  be  not  the  Christ,  neither 
Elias,  neither  that  prophet  ?  "  John  i.  25.  They  did  not  ask. 
What  new  rite  is  this  ?  but.  Why  do  you  administer  it  ?    Their 
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language  implies  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  rite 
itself ;  but  if  John  was  "  not  the  Christ,  neither  Elias,  neither 
that  prophet,"  they  understood  not  why  he  had  taken  it  upon 
him  to  baptize. 

8.  The  Jewish  Rabbins,  ancient  and  modern,  bear  testimony 
to  the  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes.  This  practice  is  men- 
tioned and  enjoined,  in  both  the  Talmuds.  It  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Maimonides,  a  learned  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century.  ^'^  iaaU  ageSj  when  a  Gentile  is  willing  to  enter  into 
the  coTenant  of  Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  take  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  must 
be  circumcised,  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice  ;  or,  if  it  be 
a  woman,  be  bapHzedj  and  bring  a  sacrifice." 

4.  Other  ancient  writers,  besides  Jews,  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  of  their  baptizing  their  proselytes.  Thus  Arrian,  a  heathen 
philosopher  at  Rome,  A.  D.  140,  reproaches  those  who  turned 
proselytes  to  the  Jews,  calling  them  the  baptized  ones.  And 
Oyprian,  a  Christian  father  of  the  third  century,  says :  "  The 
case  of  the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  baptized  by  the  apostles,  was 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  the  Jews  had  already, 
and  a  long  time  ago,  the  baptism  of  ike  law,  and  of  Moscs^ 
and  were  now  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ" 

5.  The  existence  of  such  a  rite  as  baptism  among  the  Jews 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  traced  to  a  period  an* 

•terior  to  the  Christian  era.  We  certainly  know  that  they  bap- 
tized their  proselytes  in  the'  second  century,  and  have  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  But  how  was  this  rite  introduced  among 
them  ?  Was  it  copied  from  the  Christians  7  Is  it  likely  that,  at 
so  early  a  period,  or  at  any  period,  the  Jews,  the  most  invetei^ 
ate  enemies  of  Ciirist,  ^ould  copy  one  of  his  sacramental  rites, 
and  incorporate  it  among  the  institutions  of  their  venerated 
lawgiver  ?  To  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Jewish  preju- 
dices, the  supposition  will  appear  incredible,  —  we  had  almost 
said  impossible. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  must  have  received  the 
custom  of  baptizing  proselytes  (as  they  profess  to  have  done) 
from  the  patriarchs  of  their  nation,  and  that  it  was  in  common 
use  among  them  at  the  coming  of  the  Saviour. 
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The  first  mention  of  baptism,  in  the  New  Testament,  occurs 
in  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  It  has  been  made  a  ques- 
tion, respecting  the  baptism  of  John,  whether  it  was  properly  a 
Christian  ordinance ^  —  the  same  as, that  instituted  by  Christ 
after  his  resurrection,  and  observed  in  the  church  in  all  periods 
since.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  not  a 
Christian  ordinance,  but  rather  an  introductory  rite,  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  gospel  dispensation.  In  this  I  agree, 
not  only  with  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  others  in  the  ancient 
church,  but  with  the  most  respectable  writers,  Baptist  and  Pedo- 
baptist,  of  the  present  day.  Chrysostom  says  ^^  The  baptism  of 
John  was,  as  it  were,  a  bridge^  which,  from  the  baptism  of  the 
Jews,  made  a  way  to  that  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  superior  to  the 
first,. but  inferior  to  the  second."*  The  following  are  some  of 
the  reasons  urged  by  Robert  Hall,  and  others,  to  show  that  the 
baptism  of  John  was  a  preparatory  rite,  and  not  a  Christian 
ordinance. 

1.  This  baptism  took  place  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
which  continued,  in  all  its  force  and  significance,  until  the 
death  of  Christ. 

2.  Christian  baptism  originated  in  the  'express  command  of 
Christ,  issued  after  his  resurrection :  ^^  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  No 
such  origin  can  be  claimed  for  the  baptism  of  John.  He  as-4 
cribes  his  commission  to  the  Father.    John  i.  88. 

8.  The  entire  work  of  John,  both  his  preaching  and  his  bap- 
tism, was  evidently  preparatory.  He  came  to  "  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord."  He  came  to  point  out  to  the  children  of  Israel 
their  Saviour.  "  That  he  (Christ)  should  be  made  mamfest  to 
Israely  therefore,  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water."  John  i.  81. 
Here  John  sets  before  us,  explicitly,  the  design  of  his  baptism ; 
and  certainly  it  was  very  di£ferent  from  that  of  Christian 
baptism. 

4.  John  did  not  baptize  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ohost    This  we  know,  because  some  who  had  re- 

♦  Homily,  2ft. 
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€3ived  bis  baptism  confessed,  that  they  bad  ^^  not  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ohost"    Acts  xix.  2. 

5.  Some  of  those  whom  John  had  baptized  were  afterwards 
baptized  by  the  apostles.  This,  in  particular,  was  the  case  with 
certain  disciples  whom  Paul  found  at  Ephesus.  Acts  xix,  5. 
In  all  probability,  it  was  the  case  with  many  others. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  think  it  demonstrable  that  the  bap* 
tism  of  John  could  not  have  been  Christian  baptism,  but  was  an 
intermediate,  introductory  rite,  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  baptisms  administered  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ  previous  to  his  death.  They  preached  as  John  did: 
"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; "  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand ; "  and  their  baptisms  were  of  the  same  character  and 
design  as  his. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  spoke  of  baptinn  as  one  of  the  ^ocro- 
menU  of  the  church.  It  is,  as  circumcision  anciently  was,  a 
token  of  the  church  covenant  Oen.  xvii.  11.  It  is  a  visible 
ma/rky  by  which  a,ll  those  who  share  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant, or  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Christian  church| 
are  to  be  distinguished. 

With  r^^d  to  its  import,  baptism  may  be  considered  as  both 
a  sign  and  a  $eaL  As  a  sign,  it  signifies  the  cleansing  of  the 
soul  from  sin,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  In  other  words,  it  signifies  regeneration.  As 
circumcision  shadowed  forth,  signified,  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  so  bi^tism  signifies  the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  This 
regeneration  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  called  a  baptinn  of  the 
Spirit  The  baptism  of  tlie  Spirit,  or  r^eneration  of  the  heart, 
is  the  inward  gracey  of  which  baptism  with  water  is  the  ouiward 
sign. 

But  baptism  is  not  only  a  sign,  but  a  sealy  —  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  the  church,  —  in  which  sense  it  has  a  binding  force. 
It  binds  the  conditions  and  promises  of  the  covenant,  both  ways. 
It  binds  the  promises  of  the  covenant  to  the  believer,  and  binds 
the  believer  to  fulfil  his  covenant  engagements  to  be  the 
Lord's.  In  this  solemn  ordinance,  the  person  worthily  receiv- 
ing it  avouches  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father,  Son,  and  H<dy  Ohost, 
88 
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to  be  his  Ood,  and  gives  up  himself  to  him  to  be  bis  senrant,— * 
binding  himself  henceforth  to  live  devoted  to  his  service  and 
glorj. 

The  Christian  community  has  long  been  agitated  with  an  nsr 
happj  controversy  respecting  the  mode  of  Ohristian  baptism; 
the  one  purt  affirming,  and  the  other  denying,  that  a  total  im- 
WMTsiom  im  water  i$  etsefUial  to  the  ordinance.  This,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  precise  question  in  dispute ;  not  whether 
immersioQ  is  valid  bq)tism ;  nor  whetbw  it  has  hew  firequendj, 
and  at  some  periods  commonly,  practised  in  the  church ;  but 
whether  it  is  esgential  to  the  ordintmce^^^eo  eesentialy  that  tker$ 
am  be  no  baptism  vnthout  iL 

We  take  the  negative  of  this  question,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:  — 

1.  The  rite  of  immersion  is  not  fitted,  adapted  for  univeraal 
pmctice.  The  health  of  ministers  is  often  such  as  to  render  it 
unsafe  for  them  to  go  into  the  water.  The  health  of  those  d^ 
tiring  baptism  is  more  frequently  such  as  to  render.it  unsafe, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  them  to  receive  the  ordinance  in  this 
way*  In  some  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  must  be  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  to  md- 
minister  baptism  by  immersion.  Now  is  it  likely  that  our  Lord, 
who  intended  that  his  religion  should  be  universal,  would  ap- 
pend to  it  a  rite  and  make  it  essential^  which  was  so  ill-fitted  for 
universal  practice  ?  ' 

2.  The  signification  of  water  baptism  indicates  the  propriety 
of  some  other  mode  of  administration,  besides  immersion.  Am 
I  have  said  already,  the  baptism  of  water  is  a  sign,  an  MiUem 
of  qnritual  baptism.  It  shadows  forth,  by  an  expressive  sym- 
bol, the  cleansing,  purifying  influences  of  the  H<dy  S^^t 
Hence,  the  mode  of  water  baptism  might  be  expected  to  cor> 
respond  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  is  represented  as 
desoending  upon  the  heart.  But  this  is  uniformly  by  pouring 
or  spri$Mif^.  ^  I  will  powr  out  my  Spirit  unto  you.^  ^^  I  will 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  dean.*'  Thk 
pouring  out  and  sprinkling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  Scripture 
called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  of  which  water  baptism 
is  the  instituted  sign.    It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  thai  poui^ 
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ifig  or  aprinkling  must  be  a  propw»  not  to  aay  ibo  moit  proper 
mode  of  appljing  water  in  baptism. 

8.  The  original  words  lued  to  denote  the  ordinance  of  bap* 
tism  do  not  signify  immenion  excluaiTelj.  Thej  edmit  of  a 
wider  rign^eation.    This  is  etident,**- 

(1.)  From  theur  etymologp.  Thej  are  derired  from  the 
Greek  fnmm^  a  word  which  it  is  now  admitted  does  ,n6t  mr^ 
naUj  signify  immerse.  Mr.  Carson,  a  learned  Baptist  wrii«f, 
shows  condnsirefy  that  this  word  signifies  to  difey  as  well  es  te 
dqi,  and  to  dye  or  color  hi  cmi^  vuumer.  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  Septnagint,  where  the  body  of  Nebnchadnescar  is  said  to 
hare  been  ^  wet  with  the  dew  of  heayen."  Dan.  y.  21.  Oer» 
tainly  his  bodj  was  not  immorsed  in  the  dew. 

(2.)  The  jynoii^m^  of  |^a9friC*»  show  that  its  signification  is  not 
confined  to  the  idea  of  immersion.  .  It  is  used  interobangeaUy 
with  Xovm  and  vtnft^  which  properly  signify  to  wash.  To  gire 
but  a  singler  instance.  The  prophet  Elisha  sent  a  message  to 
Naaman,  sajring,  ^  €k>  and  iUvonr*,  washy  in  Jordan  seven  timesi 
and  thou  shalt  be  clean."  And  Naaman  ^^went  down,  and 
sfianwrmoy  washed  himself  soTen  times  in  Jordan,  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  man  of  God:'  2  Kings  r.  10, 14.  Sndently, 
low  and  fiantitiu  mean  the  same  thing  here,  and  are  used  in  the 
gsneral  sense  of  wash. 

(8.)  Apcordingly  we  find  that  wheneyer  the  authors  of  our 
English  Bible  haye  translated  the  original  words  denoting  bap- 
tism, they  haye  uniformly  giyen  them  the  sense  of  washing. 
Thus  the  diyerse  fimm^vfmgy  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  are  rendered  *^  diyerse  washings.^*  Heb.  ii.  10.  The 
Pharisee  marvelled  that  our  Sayiour  had  not  ffimtnt^dify  been 
baptized  before  dinner.  Here  again  the  word  is  rendered  wash^ 
ed.  Luke  xi.  88.  ^^  And  when  they  came  from  the  market,  ex- 
cept they  fiamtawpi9$y  be  baptizedy  they  eat  not;  and  many 
other  things  there  be  which  they  haye  receiyed  to  hold,  as  the 
firnntt^fiovgy  baptism  of  cups,  and  pots,  and  of  brasen  vessels, 
and  of  tables."  Mark  vii.  8,  4.  In  both  these  instancy  tiie 
original  word  denoting  baptism  is  rradered  in  the  same  way. 

Frequently,  when  our  translators  have  transcribed  (and  not 
translated)  the  words  in  question,  they  have  connected  theos 
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with  particles  which  show  that  tiiey  intended  to  use  them  in  the 
general  sense  of  washing.  This  is  true  in  all  those  cases  in  whidi 
persons  are  said  to  be  baptized  with  water,  and  with  the  sfurit. 
No  Englidi  scholar  would  say  immersed  with  water. 

It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  our  English  translators  used 
Ae  original  words  in  this  way,  not  because  they  had  any  preju- 
dice against  immersion  and  in  favor  of  sprinkling ;  for  in  King 
James's  time  immersion  was  the  more  common  mode  of  baptism 
in  the  Church  of  England.  They  used  the  original  words  as 
they  did,  because  the  sense  and  connection  obviously  required  it 

(4.)  The  most  respectable  lexicographers,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, concur  in  ^ving  to  the  Oreek  words  denoting  baptism,  a 
wider  signification  than  that  of  simple  immersion.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  may  refer  to  Stcphanus,  Scapula,  Passor,  Suidas,  Hederi- 
eus,  Goulon,  Parkhurst,  Ainsworth,  Schleusner,  and  Wahl.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Carson,  after  announcing  his  position  that  fiamtdm 
^^  always  signifies  to  dip,"  admits  that  he  has  ^*  all  the  lexicogra- 
phers against  him  " ;  — ^  a  strong  indication  that  his  position  is 
untenable. 

(5.)  But  tliat  which  is  most  decisive  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  denoting  baptism,  is  their  use.  They  are  certainly 
used  by  authors,  sacred  and  profiBme,  in  other  senses  besides  that 
of  immersion.  They  are  so  used  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  so  transcribed  by  our  En^ish  ti:anslators. 
(See  Ecclesiasticus  xxxiv.  25,  and  Judith  xii.  7.)  They  are  so 
used  by  the  early  Christian  fathers.  Origen  represents  the  wood 
over  which  water  was  poured  at  the  command  of  Elijah,  as  hav- 
ing been  baptized.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  akid  some  other  of  tiie 
fitthers,  understood  the  prediction,  ^^  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,"  as  having  reference  to  water 
baptism.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  The  ^^  baptism  of  tears  and  of 
blood,"  which  was  a  favorite  expression  with  the  early  fadiers, 
utterly  precludes  the  idea  of  immersion. 

The  words  denoting  baptism  are  used  in  the  New  Testament 
where  they  cannot  signify  immersion.  Thus,  in  a  passage  alreaity 
quoted,  we  read  of  '^  the  baptism  of  cups,  and  pots,  and  brazen 
vessels,  and  of  tables."  Mark  vii.  4.  PossiUy  the  ^^  cups,  a  d 
pots,  and  brazen  vessels,"  may  have  been  immersed  in  washing; 
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bat  is  it  likelj  that  the  Jews  immersed  tiieir  tables  —  or  rather 
the  »A«yc#r,  couches,  on  which  they  were  ftccustomed  to  re- 
cline at  meals  ?  Then  we  have  the  baptism  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  ^^  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea."  1  Cor.  x.  2. 
Whatever  the  mode  of  this  great  baptism  may  have  been,  we  are 
sore  that  the  Israelites  were  not  immersed  in  the  sea;  for  we  are 
told  expresdy  that  they  ^^  went  through  it  on  dry  ground."  Ex. 
xiv.  22. 

I  haye  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  the  signification  of  the  dis- 
puted words,  because  much  of  the  controversy  obviously  rests 
here.  If  /?«9rT»^  has  but  one  meaning,  and  that  is  invari- 
ably immerse^  i\  might  seem  that  baptism  should  be,  in  all  cases, 
by  immersion*  But  if  this  word  has  a  more  general  significa- 
tion, carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  washing^,  cleansing,  pwrifying, 
^.,  without  shutting  us  up  to  the  idea  of  immersion,  then  bap- 
tism may  be  lawfully  administered  in  other  modes  besides  im- 
mersion. 

4.  The  circumstances  of  several  of  the  baptisms  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  indicate  some  other  mode  besides  immersion. 
Without  going  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  all  these  bap- 
tisms, let  me  ask  any  impartial  person  to  contemplate  the  baptism 
of  the  tliree  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or  the  baptism 
of  Paul,  in  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed ;  or  the 
baptism  qi  Cornelius  and  his  family,  when  the  apostle  said,  ^^  Can 
any  man  forbid  water,"  t.  e.,  that  it  should  be  brought ;  or  the 
baptism  of  Ihe  jailer  and  his  household  by  one  of  his  prisoners, 
in  tlie  midst  of  an  agitated  and  affrighted  city,  and  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night ;  and  in  whatever  mode  he  may  think  these  difiisr- 
ent  persons  were  baptized,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  they  could  have  been  immersed. 

5.  Immersion  was  never  considered  as  essential  to  baptism,  till 
subsequent  to  the 'reformation  from  Popery.  We  say  essential; 
for  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  point  in  dispute.  That 
immersions  were  frequent  in  the  ancient  church,  —  more  fre- 
quent at  some  periods  than  any  other  mode,  —  I  have  doubt. 
But  at  times  when  inunersions  most  generally  prevailed,  the  sick 
were*  always  baptized  in  some  other  mode,  and  such  baptisms 
were  considered  as  perfectly  valid.    A  question  was  pro{K>unded 
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to  Oypriaiiy  ahcut  the  middle  cf  the  third  eentaiy,  ^*  whefker 
they  are  to  be  oiteemed  right  Christians  who  haTe  beea  only 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  not  washed  or  dipped  " ;  to  which  this 
venerable  bishop  replied^  that  in  case  of  necessity,  ^^  the  sprink- 
ling of  water  is  of  equal  Tslidity  with  the  laver."  Care  Bmysy  that 
^^  the  ancient  Christians  did  not  hold  sprinkling  to  be  unlawful, 
especially  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  where  oonvenienoe  of  snunwg* 
ing  could  not  be  had."  Calvin  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  substance  of 
baptism  being  retained,  the  chnteh^fram  the  begimmigy  enjoyed 
a  liberty  of  using  somewhat  difEarent  modes."  Dr.  Wall,  who 
had  a  partiality  for  immersion,  says :  ^  On  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, baptism,  by  affusion  of  water  on  the  faoe^  was  by  the  an* 
cients  accounted  sufficient  baptism.  Of  this,"  he  adds^  ^^  there 
are  many  proofs."  I  mi^ht  here  cite  a  long  list  of  persons,  reach* 
img  from  the  third  century  .to  the  sixteenth,  who  were  bi^ti2ed 
in  other  ways  besides  immersion ;  but  it  is  not  neoessary,  anoe 
it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  other  learned  Baptist  wri^ 
ters,  that  ^^  before  the  Beformation,  sprinkling  was  hdd  valid  in 
cases  of  necessity." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  doctrine  ei  excbuwe  mmeniimj  as  now 
inculcated  by  our  Baptist  brethr^i,  ia  a  novelty  in  the  church. 
Such  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church  at  any  period, 
and  was  not  known  or  held  till  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Germany,  soon  after  the  reformation  from  Popery. 

It  has  been  made  a  questicm  whether  baptism  in  any  case 
should  be  repeated.  The  opinion  of  the  ehurdi  has  been  that  it 
du)uld  not  be. 

1.  Because  regeneration,  of  which  baptism  is  a  sign,  is  not 
repeated. 

2.  As  a  seal  of  the  church  covenant,  it  should  not  be  repeated. 
The  seal  of  the  covenant,  once  applied,  needs  not  to  be  apidied 
again. 

8.  As  an  initiatory  rite,  by  which  persons  beoome  connected 
with  the  visible  church,  baptism  should  not  be  repeated.  One 
initiation  is  enough* 

4.  A  repetition  of  baptism  upon  the  same  sulrject,  if  at  best 
a  taking  of  the  name  of  the  triune  God  in  vain. 
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Tfaete  remftricB  ^fplj  only  to  cases  where  the  fbct  of  baptism 
is  onqaostioiiable.  Oases  sometimes  ^^^pnr  where  it  is  doubtful, 
both  to  the  subject  himself  and  to  others,  whether  he  has  been 
baptised.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  prudent  to  ad«> 
minister  baptism ;  more  especially  if  the  subject  desires  it 

The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  baptisms  administered  in 
the  Romish  church,or  in  Unitarian  and  Universalist  churches,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  valid.  This  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  another, 
viz..  Is  the  church  in  which  the  questionable  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered to  be  regarded  as  a  true  church  of  Christ?  Baptism 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  church.  It  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
church,  and  by  one  who  is  a  proper  minister  of  Christ.  Is  then 
the  Romish  church  a  church  of  Christ  ?  and  are  its  priests  or 
ministers  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  think  not.  Of  course  I  do  not 
regard  the  Romish  baptisms  as  valid.  And  the  same  rule  may 
be  applied  to  Unitarian  and  Universalist  congregations.  Those 
who  do  not  regard  these  as  proper  churches  of  Christ,  nor  their 
teachers  as  Christian  ministers,  will  not,  of  course,  respect  the 
validity  of  their  baptisms. 

I  only  add,  that  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of 
baptism,  which  exist  among  evangelical  Christians, — those  who 
are  agreed  on  all  essential  points  of  doctrine,  experience,  and 
even  of  church  government,  —  should  be  treated  with  much  can- 
dor and  liberality.  The  day  of  retort,  reproach,  and  bitterness, 
we  hope  is  past. and  gone  forever.  We  may  have  our  prefer- 
ences as  to  a  particular  mode  of  baptism ;  but  where  persons 
truly  respect  the  ordinance,  and  religiously  observe  it  according 
to  their  understanding  of  it,  we  ought  not  to  exclude  them  from 
our  fellowship  and  confidence,  because  their  opinion  may  differ 
from  our  own.  They  do  what  they  think  the  law  of  Christ  re- 
quires, and  to  their  own  Master  they  should  stand  or  fall. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  pouring  or  sprinkling  to  any  other  mode 
'  of  baptism.'  I  do  so,  because  it  is  a  convenient  mode,  and  be« 
cause  it  shadows  forth  more  significantly  than  an'y  other,  that  of 
which  I  conceive  baptism  to  be  the  outward  sign,  viz.,  the  out- 
pour&g  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  renewal  of  the  heart  Still,  if  any 
of  our  Christian  brethren  prefer  immersion,  by  all  means  let  them 
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be  gratified.  Immersion  is  oertainly  an  ancient  mode  of  baptims ; 
it  was  at  some  periods  Ae  common  mode ;  and  I  can  not  only 
extend  to  my  brother  urns  receiying  the  ordinance,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship^  but  should  be  quite  willing^  if  requested,  to 
administer  it  to  him  myself. 
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LECTUKE  LXIV. 

SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM.  ^ 

Thb  proper  subjects  of  baptism  are,  — 

1.  Those  unbaptized  adults,  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
piety.  That  the  apostles  required  a  profession  of  piety  in  those 
adults  whom  they  admitted  to  baptism,  is  very  evident  from  the 
sacred  writings.  Thus  Peter  said  to  the  large  company  of  in- 
quirers on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  ^^  Repent^  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  theT^ord  Jesus."  And  it  was 
those  only  who  '^gladly  received  the  word"  who  were  baptized 
at  this  time.  Acts  ii.  38,  41.  It  was  when  the  Samaritans  ^^  be- 
lieved Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  that  "  they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women."  Acts 
viii.  12.  When  the  eunuch  requested  baptism,  Philip  told  him, 
^^  K  thou  believest  with  all  thine  hearty  thou  mayest.  And  he 
said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  GodJ^  Acts  viii. 
87.  Ananias  was  divinely  assured  of  the  piety  of  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus ;  and  so  was  Peter  of  the  piety  of  Cornelius  and  his  family, 
before  those  persons  were  admitted  to  baptism.  Acts  ix.  12 ;  z. 
47.  The  Lord  opened  the  hearts  of  Lydia  and  of  the  jailer,  and 
brought  them  to  the  exercise  of  true  repentance,  before  they  and 
their  households  were  baptized.  Acts  xvi.  14,  33.  While  Paul 
abode  at  Corinth,  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  city  ^^  believed 
and  were  baptized."  Acts  xviii.  8.  The  testimony  of  Scripture 
on  this  point  is  uniform  and  abundant,  all  showing  that,  before 
any  adult  person  could  be  received  to  baptism  by  the  apostles, 
he  must  make  a  credible  profession  of  piety.  He  must  give  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  he  was  a  true  believer  in  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  lu  addition  to  the  class  of  persons  here  referred  to,  it  is 
believed  that  children^  under  the  care  tmd  government  of  pious, 
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covenanting  parents,  are  to  be  baptized.  As  this  is  a  disputed 
proposition,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  examine  it  with  care. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  passages  already  quoted 
—  those  in  which  faith  and  repentance  are  spoken  of  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  baptism —  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
practice  of  baptizing  children.  But  of  whom  are  faith  land  re- 
pentance spoken  of  as  iiecessary  in  order  to  baptism  ?  Not  of 
infant  children,  but  of  adult  persons,  —  those  who  are  capable  of 
faith,  —  those  who  come  to  the  ordinance  on  their  own  account. 
The  passages  above  quoted  touch  not  the  case  of  little  children 
at  all.  They  do  not  refer  to  them.  They  decide  nothing  as  to 
the  right  of  children  to  baptism,  one  way  or  the  other. 

That  the  children  of  believing,  covenanting  parents  are  enti- 
tled to  baptism,  may  be  shown  from  various  considerations. 

1.  This  duty  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
our  best  affections.  In  the  children  of  those  we  love  we  all  natu- 
rally feel  a  peculiar  interest.  A  good  prince  would  wish,  and 
would  provide,  that  the  children  of  his  beloved  and  faithful 
friends  should  be  placed  in  a  near  relation  to  himself.  And  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Prince  of  Life  has  something 
of  the  same  feeling  —  that  he  will  grant  tokens  of  peculiar  favor 
to  che  children  of  his  covenant  people  ?   Accordingly  we  find,  — 

2.  That  in  all  God's  covenant  dealings  with  men  in  former 
times,  he  has  shown  favor  to  the  children  of  those  whom  he  has 
taken  into  covenant  with  himself.  Thus  it  was  in  the  covenants 
with  Noah  and  Abraham  and  David.  God  dealt  favorably  with 
the  children  of  Lot  for  their  father's  sake.  When  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  stood  before  the  Lord  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  him,  he  commanded  that  their  "  little  ones  "  should  come 
with  them.  Deut.  xxix.  11.  He  declares  himself  to  be  a  God 
keeping  covenant  with  those  that  love  him,  to  a  thousand  gener- 
ations. Such  has  been  the  course  of  God's  covenant  dealing 
with  his  people  in  former  ages.  How  unlikely  that  he  has 
swerved  from  it  in  gospel  times,  and  sundered  the  connection 
before  subsisting  between  believing  parents  and  their  children. 

8.  Had  children  been  deprived  of  their  interest  in  the  cove- 
nant under  the  gospel,  believing  Jewish  parents  in  the  primitive 
church  would  certainly  have  complained.    In  the  days  of  the 
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apostles  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  believed,  who  were  all 
zealous  of  the  law.  They  were  tenacious  even  of  their  former 
burdens  ;  and  would  they  silently  relinquish  their  accustomed 
privilege!  ?  Would  they  relinquish  so  great  a  privilege  as  that 
of  having  their  children  connected  with  them  in  the  covenant  of 
the  church  ?  Yet  we  hear  not  a  word  of  complaint  from  any 
Jew  on  the  subject.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  gdSspel  by 
friend  or  foe,  on  this  ground.  It  is  morally  certain,  therefore, 
that  in  respect  to  covenant  relations  and  privileges,  the  children 
of  believers  under  the  gospel  "  were  as  aforetime."  Jer.  xxx.  20. 

4.  It  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  that ' 
baptism  is  now  substituted  in  place  of  the  ancient  circumcision. 
That  baptism  has  come  into  the  place  of  circumcision,  we  think 
susceptible  of  the  fullest  proof. 

(1.)  Baptism  is  now,  what  circumcision  was  formerly,  an 
instituted  pre-requisite  to  a  regular  standing  in  the  visible  church. 
The  visible  church  has  been  the  same,  under  both  dispensations. 
Christ  did  not  destroy  or  abandon  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  build  upon  its  ruins  a  new  gospel  church.  But  he 
"  thoroughly  purged  his  floor."  Matt.  iii.  12.  He  purified  his 
church.  He  broke  off  fhe  unbelieving  Jews  from  their  good 
olive  tree,  and  grafted  the  Oentile  believers  upon  the  same  stock. 
Bom.  xi.  17.  Circumcision  was  necessary  in  order  to  a  standing 
in  this  visible  church  under  the  former  dispensation,  as  baptism 
is  now«  In  this  respect,  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  eir. 
cumcision. 

(2.)  Baptism  is  now,  what  circumcision  formerly  was,  the  vis- 
ible  token  of  the  church  covenant.  The  covenant  of  the  church, 
like  the  church  itself,  has  been  the  same  under  both  dispensa- 
tions. It  has  been  under  both  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  This 
covenant  has  never  been  abolished.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  everlastings  and  in  the  New  as  to  exist  forever. 
Gen.  xvii.  7  ;  Luke  i.  56.  It  is  represented  by  Paul  as  a  cove- 
nant of  "  promise,"  as  "  confirmed  of  God  in  Christ,"  and  we 
are  assured  that  ^^  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after,  cannot  disannul "  it,  and  render  it  of  no  effect.  Gal. 
iii.  17.  Believers  under  the  gospel  are  spoken  of  as  children  of 
the  covenant  with  Abraham.    Acts  iii.  25.    It  is  on  account  of 
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their  interest  in  this  ooyenant  that  they  are  so  often  denominated 
"  Abraham's  seed,"  and  that  Abraham  is  represented  as  "  the 
father  of  all  them  that  belieye."  Gal  iii.  29 ;  i^m.  iv.  11.  In 
short,  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  as  to  tlie  substance  of  it,  has 
been  the  covenant  of  the  visible  church  under  both  dispensationa 
Of  this  covenent,  circumcision  was  the  ancient  token,  and  bap- 
tism is  the  present  token.  In  this  respect  we  see  that  baptism  has 
come  in  the  place  of  circumcision. 

(8.)  Baptism  and  circumcision  are  of  the  same  general  import. 
Circumcision  was  both  a  sign  and  a  secU.  As  a  sign  it  represented 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  or  regeneration.  *^  Circumcision 
is  of  the  hearty*  says  Paul ;  "  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter.** 
Bom.  ii.  29.  As  a  seal,  circumcision  confirmed  ^^  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,"  or  the  covenant  of  grace.  Bom.  iv.  11.  Baptism, 
too,  is  both  a  sign  and  a  seal.  As  a  sign,  it  signifies  ^  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,"  or  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  a 
seal,  it  binds  both  the  conditions  and  the  promises  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  We  thus  see  that,  when  circumcision  was  taken 
away  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  church  and  the  token  of  its  cov- 
enant, baptism,  a  rite  having  the  same  general  import,  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  * 

(4.)  The  Scriptures  countenance  the  idea  that  baptism  is  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  circumcision.  "  Beware,"  says  Paul, "  of  the 
concision;  for  wc"  —  we  who  have  been  baptized — ^*  are  the 
circumcision,  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit."  Phil,  tii  2,  8. 
Again,  "  Ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  with- 
out hands,  in  putting  ofi*  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in  baptism."  Col.  ii.  11, 
12.  In  other  words,  Ye  are  circumcised^  having  been  baptized. 
To  be  sure,  the  circumcision  and  baptism  here  spoken  of  are 
both  spiritual .  But  if  the  two  ordinances  are  spiritually  the  same, 
and  the  one  was  instituted  in  the  church  on  the  removal  of  the 
other,  is  not  this  a  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  ? 

(5.)  The  C%m<ian/a/Aer«  considered  baptism  as  having  come 
in  the  place  of  circumcision.  Justin  Martyn  says :  "  We  have  not 
received  this  carnal  circumcision,  but  the  spiritual  circumcision, 
and  we  ha^e  received  it  by  baptism.  It  is  allowed  to  all  persons 
to  receive  it  in  the  same  way."    In  another  work  attributed  to 
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Justin,  the  question  is  asked :  ^^  If  circumcision  be  a  good  thing, 
why  do  we  not  use  it,  as  well  as  the  Jews  ?  To  which  the  father 
replies,  ^^  We  are  circumcised  1yy  baptism^  with  the  circumcision 
of  Christ.'* 

The  question  of  Fidus  to  Cyprian  and  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  baptize  an  infant  sooner  them  the  eighth 
dapj  necessarily  supposes  it  to  have  been  an  established  opinion, 
that  baptism  had  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision.  On  no  other 
ground  could  such  a  question  have  possibly  arisen.  In  his  reply 
Cyprian  says :  ^'  Christ  has  given  us  baptism,  the  spiritual  cir- 
cumcisionJ^ 

Basil  says:  ^^A  Jew  does  not  delay  oircxuncision,  for  fear 
of  the  threatening,  that  every  soul  that  is  not  circumcised  the 
eighth  day  shall  be  cut  o£f  from  his  people ;  and  dost  thou  put 
off  this  circumcision  made  without  hands,  which  is  performed  in 
baptism,  when  thou  hearest  the  Lord  himself  say.  Except  one  be 
bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  "  Several  of  the  early  fathers  (like  Basil  in  this  in- 
stance) speak  of  baptism  as  '^  the  circumcision  made  without 
hands,"  quoting  the  language  of  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  11.  This  shows 
that  they  understood  the  aposties  as  teaching  the  substitution  of 
baptism  in  place  of  circumcision.* 

But  if  baptism  has  taken  the  place,  in  the  church,  of  the  an- 
cient'circumcision,  and  if  such  was  the  understanding  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  then  the  question  about 
baptizing  infants  should  be  regarded  as  settled.  There  certainly 
was  a  command  to  circumcise  infants,  and  if  baptism  has  been 
substituted  for  circumcision,  the  same  ^command  is  valid  in  favor 
of  their  baptism. 

5.  The  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  furnishes  another  argument 
for  the  baptism  of  children.  It  was  shown  in  my  last  lecture 
that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  and  for  ages  previ- 
ous, the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to  baptize  their  proselytes. 
And  they  always  baptized  children  with  their  parents.  Conse- 
quentiy,  when  our  Saviour  gave  the  command,  '<  Go  ye  and 
teach,''  di8ciple,pro5e/y^<^  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  <&c.,his 

*  Thoae  who  would  rerify  the  above  quotatioiii  from  the  Fathert,  may  oonfalft  Wall's  His- 
tory of  Influnt  Bapttim,  toI.  i.  cbapt.  %4. 
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disciples  must  necessarily  have  understood  him  to  intend  that 
kind  of  baptism  to  which  both  he  and  they  had  been  accustomed, 
viz.,  the  baptism  of  children  with  their  parents.  How  could  they 
have  understood  him  in  any  other  way  ?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  disciples  needed  no  express  command  to  authorize 
the  baptism  of  children.  They  rather  needed  an  express  prohi- 
bition, in  case  the  practice  was  to  be  discontinued.  But  such 
prohibition  we  nowhere  find.     It  was  never  given. 

6.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  taught  and  practised  just  as 
we  might  expect  they  would  do,  on  supposition  they  intended 
that  children  should  be  baptized  ;  and  just  as  we  should  not  ex- 
pect on  the  contrary  supposition.  In  order  to  determine  what 
we  might  or  might  not  expect  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  established  customs  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  In  the  Jewish  church,  children  had  always 
been  connected  with  their  parents,  and  early  received  the  token 
of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Also  the  children  of  proselytes 
were  connected  in  covenant  with  their  parents,  and  entitled  to 
the  initial  rites  of  circumcision  and  baptism.  And  now  what 
might  be  expected  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  on  supposition  they 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  tilings  ?  Not  silence, 
surely.  Silence  would  be  a  virtual  indorsement  of  it.  On  this 
supposition  they  would  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  insisting  that 
the  ancient  covenant  connection  between  parents  and  children 
was  abolished,  and  must  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the  rites  of 
the  church.  But  did  they  pursue  a  course  like  this  ?  Never,  in 
a  single  instance. 

What  then  might  be  expected  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  on 
supposition  they  intended  that  the  existing  covenant  connection 
between  parents  and  children  should  be  continued  ?  Not,  in- 
deed, that  they  should  enjoin  it  by  express  precepts;  for  this 
would  be  to  enjoin  expressly  what  every  one  already  understood 
and  practised.  But  they  might  be  expected  often  to  allude, 
with  approbation,  to  this  covenant  connection,  and  to  drop  ex- 
pressions which  implied  it.  They  would  be  likely  also,  as  oc- 
casions presented,  to  baptize  households,  when  those  at  the  head 
of  them  made  profession  of  their  faitl^  And  this,  I  hardly  need 
say,  is  the  course  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  actually 
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pursued.  Christ  approved  the  practice  of  bringing  infiBLnts  to 
him,  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  declared  that  '^  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Luke  xviii.  15.  He  spoke  of  little  children's 
being  received  in  his  name,  or  as  belonging  to  him.  Mark  ix. 
87,  41.  Peter  taught  believing  parents,  that  the  promise  was  to 
them,  and  to  their  children.  Acts  ii.  39.  Paul  affirms  that  ^'  the 
blessing  of  Abraham,"  —  an  important  part  of  which  consisted 
in  the  covenant  connection  of  his  children,  —  ^'  has  come  on  the 
Gentiles,  through  Jesus  Christ."  Gal.  iii.  14.  He  also  calls 
the  children  of  a  believi^tg  parent  holy,  —  that  is,  dedicated, 
consecrated  to  the  Lord.  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  Paul  repeatedly  bap- 
tized households,  on  the  profession  of  parents,  or  of  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  them.  Lydia  believed,  and  she  and  her 
household  were  baptized.  The  jailer  believed,  and  he  and  all 
his  were  baptized  straightway.  Acts.  xvi.  16,  83.  He  also  bap- 
tized the  household  of  Stephanas.  1  Cor.  i.  16.  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  and  practised 
in  reference  to  this  subject ;  and,  to  my  apprehension,  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  expected  of  them,  on  supposition 
they  intended  that  the  existing  covenant  connection  between 
parents  and  children  should  be  continued. 

7.  The  testimony  of  history  is  conclusive,  in  favor  of  infant 
baptism.  It  has  been  observed  already  that  the  Christian 
Fathers,  from  Justin  downwards,  considered  baptism  as  having 
come  in  the  place  of  circumcision.  This  fact  shows  what  their 
opinion  must  have  been  in  regard  to  the  question  of  infant  bap- 
tism. IrensBus,  who  was  in  the  second  generation  after  the 
apostles,  speaks  expressly  of  baptized  infants.  Tertullian,  a 
little  later,  although  he  advises  delay  in  the  case  of  infants  and 
unmarried  persons,  yet  refers  to  infant  baptism  as  a  prevailing 
and  established  practice.  Origen,  who  was  born  within  oig|j|gr- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Christian  ancestors  who  must  have  lived  in  the 
apostolic  age,  speaks  repeatedly  and  expressly  of  infant  baptism, 
and  declares  that  it  had  come  down  froni  the  apostles.  Subse- 
quent to  this  period,  infant  baptism  is  mentioned  often,  and  in 
the  most  positive  terms,  by  all  the  principal  Christian  fathers, 
as  Cyprian,  Optatus,  Basil,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Chrysos- 
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tom^  and  Augostine.  It  is  recognized  in  the  acts  of  councils,  as 
well  as  the  writings  of  individuals.  It  is  represented  as  resting 
on  apostolical  example  and  authority.  Indeed,  infant  baptism 
was  rejected  by  no  one  in  the  primitiye  church,  if  we  except 
some  classes  of  heretics,  who  rejected  all  water  baptism*  Pe- 
lagius  was  accused  of  denying  iufSemt  baptism,  but  he  repelled 
the  chaise  with  indignation.  ^^  I  never  heard  of  any,''  says 
he,  ^^  not  the  most  impious  heretic,  who  denied  baptism  to  in- 
fEints ;  for  who  can  be  so  impious  as  to  hinder  infants  from 
being  baptized,  and  bom  again  in  Qhrist,  and  so  make  th^n 
miss  of  the  kingdom  of  Ck)d." 

Dr.  Wall,  who  has  so  thoroughly  investigated  the  history  of 
infant  baptism  as  to  leave  little  to  be  done  by  those  who  come 
after  him,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  authorities, 
— assures  us,  that  the  first  body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  find 
any  account,  who  denied  baptism  to  in&nts,  were  the  Petro- 
brussians,  a  sect  of  the  Albigenses^  in  the  former  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  And  Milner  says  that,  ^'  a  few  instances  ex- 
cepted, the  existence  of  Antipedobaptism  seems  scarcely  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  church  of  Clirist,  till  a  little  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery, 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  infant  baptism ;  and  the  argu- 
ment from  this  source  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin  and  author- 
ity of  the  practice  is  deemed  conclusive.  If  infant  baptism  does 
not  rest  on  the  ground  of  apostolic  example,  how  can  it  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  it  should  have  been  introduced  so  early  into 
the  church,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  and  that,  too,  without 
a  whisper  of  dissension,  or  a  note  of  alarm  f  We  have  cata- 
logues extant  of  all  the  different  sects  of  professing  Christians, 
in  the  four  first  centuries,  —  the  very  period  when  infant  bap- 
tim  must  have  been  introduced,  if  it  were  not  of  Divine  origi- 
nal. Yet  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  sect,  except  those 
which  denied  water  baptism  altogether,  who  did  not  consider 
infant  baptism  as  a  Divine  institution.  Is  it  not  certain,  then, 
that  infant  baptism  i^a  Divine  institution ;  —  that  it  is  not  an 
innovation,  but  was  sanctioned  by  the  apostles  themselves  7 

Will  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  infant  communion  prevailed  as 
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earlj,  and  as  nniversally  in  the  church,  as  infant  baptism  ? 
But  this  is  not  true.  We  hear  nothing  of  infant  communion, 
till  the  time  of  Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
We  know  when,  and  where,  and  for  what  reason,  this  latter 
practice  was  introduced ;  and  there  was  no  pretence,  ever,  that 
it  had  come  from  the  apostles. 

It  may  be  inquired  here,  whether  baptized  children  are  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  although 
such  children  sustain  a  peculiar  and  important  relation  to  the 
church,  and  may  be  said  to  hold  a  covenant  connection  with  it, 
still  this  connection  does  not  amount  to  membership.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  not  members  in  full  commtmiony  and  subject,  as 
such,  to  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

Baptism  is  an  instituted  prerequisite  to  membership  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  it  does  not,  of  itself,  constiifUe  member- 
shp  in  any  case.  Adult  persons  must  be  admitted  to  the 
church,  by  votCj  in  addition  to  their  baptism,  or  they  do  not 
become  regular  members.  And  the  same  is  true  ci  those  who 
are  baptized  in  infancy. 

It  may  be  inquired  further,  whether  baptized  children  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  the  Christian  church,  that  circumcised 
children  did  to  the  Jewish  church.  We  think  not  precisely  the 
same.  Owing  to  the  national  character  of  the  Jewish  church, 
the  children  sustained  a  sort  of  political  connection  with  il, 
which  does'  not  now  exist.  The  Jewish  children,  however, 
were  not,  at  the  first,  members  in  full  communion.  They  were 
not  admitted  to  the  Passover,  till  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 
Our  Saviour^s  parents  took  him  with  thenr  to  the  passover,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  ^'  according  to  the  custom  of  the  feast. ^^ 
Luke.ii.  42.  The  most  respectable  commentators  decide,  that 
this  was  as  early  as  the  Jewish  children  were  permitted  to  be 
present  on  such  occasions.  Dr.  Gill,  an  eminent  Baptist  writer, 
says :  "  According  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  persons  were  not 
obliged  to  the  duties  of  the  law,  nor  subj^ect  to  its  penalties, 
until,  if  females,  they  were  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and 
one  day ;  and  if  males,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  one 
day.  They  were  not  reckoned  adult  church  members^  till  then  ; 
nor  then  either,  unless  worthy  persons;  tor  so  it  is  said,  He 
85 
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that  is  wortbjT  is  called,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  son  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel ;  that  is,  a  member  of  the  church,*^  * 

Of  the  import  and  design  of  infant  baptism,  I  propose  to  treat 
in  mj  next  Lecture.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  infant  baptism  does  not  rest,  as  some  suppose,  on  the  in 
terpretation  of  a  few  doubtful  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  goes  to  the  very  constitution  of  God's  church,  and  requires 
to  be  studied  and  settled  there.  In  the  church  of  old,  were 
children  connected  in  covenant  with  their  parents,  and  was  thie 
token  of  the  covenant  applied  to  them  ?  And  are  the  church 
and  its  covenant  the  same,  under  both  dispensations  ?  How, 
then,  is  the  inference  to  be  avoided  or  resisted,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  church  members  now  are  connected  in  covenant  witb 
their  parents,  and  that  the  visible  token  of  the  covenant,  bap- 
tisMj  should  be  applied  to  them  ? 

*  The  right  of  children  to  baptism,  I  repeat,  Ues  in  the  very 
constitution  of  OocPs  church.  Assume  this  right,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  church  is  plain  and  consistent,  from 
one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other.*  But  deny  this  right,  to- 
gether with  those  facts  and  principles  which  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  it,  and  the  two  Testaments  can  no  longer  be  harmon- 
ized, nor  can  the  New  Testament  be  made  consistent  with  itself. 

*  CommentMy  on  Luke  iL  42, 
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IMPORT,  DESIGN,  AND  USES  OF  INFANT  BAPTISM. 

In  my  last  Lectare,  I  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  propriety 
of  infant  baptism,  and  to  show  that  it  is  of  Divine  institution. 
Bat  if  this  rite  is  of  Divine  institution,  it  doubtless  has  a  mean- 
ing, which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  and  which 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood.  Until  it  is  understood,  the 
duties  growing  out  of  it  will  not  be  ^own,  and  consequently 
will  not  be  performed. 

It  has  been  observed  already  that  baptism,  like  circumcision, 
is  both  a  sign  and  a  secU.  As  a  sign,  it  is  significant  of  im- 
portant truths.  As  a  seal,  it  is  connected  with  a  covenant,  — 
requiring  duties  to  be  performed,  acd  promising  important 
blessings.  This  is  true  of  baptism  generally ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  of  baptito  when  applied  to  children.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  contemplate  infant  baptism  in  the  ^twofold  Kght  which  has 
here  been  presented.  And  first,  as  a  sign.  What  is  signified 
in  the  baptism  of  children  ?  What  factSy  what  truthSy  is  the 
ordinance  calculated  to  teach  and  impress? 

1.  It*  plainly  teaches  that  infants  are  mora/ beings,  and  capa- 
p  ble  of  receiving  spiritual  blessings.  Some  there  are,  who  regard 
infants  as  little  more  than  mere  animals,  without  intelUgence, 
perhaps  without  souls,  having  no  moral  capacities  or  character 
more  than  the  brutes.  But  if  infants  are  without  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  without  souls;  why  are  they  baptized? 
What  propriety  in  baptizing  a  mere  animal  ?  For  such  an  ap- 
plication of  the  ordinance,  what  meaning  or  reason  could  be  as- 
signed? When  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  little  children 
were  brought  to  him,  that  they  inight  receive  his  blessing. 
But  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  have  suffered  mere  animals 
to  be  brought  to  him  in  this  way  7    Would  he  have  laid  his 
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hands  on  little  animals,  without  souls,  and  prayed  over  them, 
and  pronounced  them  blessed,  and  said  that  '^  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  "  ?    Luke  xviii.  16. 

2.^  We  see,  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  that  they  are  depraved 
beings.  Evangelical  Christians  have  always  held  to  niUive  as 
well  as  total  depravity ;  and  this  truth  is  clearly  set  forth,  in 
the  baptism  of  little  chidren.  Why,  are  they  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sinSy  if  they  have  none^  —  was  the  triumphant  in- 
terrogation of  Augustine  to  Pelagius?  And  the  question  is 
equally  pertinent  and  unanswerable  now,  as  th0n.  The  appli- 
cation of  water  in  baptism  denotes  purification.  But  why 
purify  that  which  is  not  defilei^  ?  Why  apply  baptismal  water 
to  those  who  are  in  no  way  the  subjects  of  pollution  ?  Some 
there  are,  who  call  infant  children  ^^  little  innocents,"  and  think 
them  fit  subjects  of  baptism,  because  they  are  innocent.  But  if 
they  are  innocent,  they  need  no  spiritual  cleansing,  no  purifica- 
tion ;  and  why  should  the  symbol  of  purification  be  applied  to 
them? 

8.  The  baptism  of  infants,  like  that  of  adults,  sets  forth  the 
cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin^  by  "  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  ordinance  does  not  in- 
deed import,  that  all  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  are  regenerated 
in  hearty  more  than  circumcision  imported  that  all  who  received 
that  were  circAm^nsed  ii0heart ;  but  it  does  import  that  there  is 
cleansing  for  them  in  the  gospel^  and  that  this  is  to  be  eflFected 
through  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins."  Acts  xxii.  16.  "  Then 
will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean." 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  Whenever  we  see  a  little  child  baptized,  we  « 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  glorious  truth  that,  although 
we  are  "  estranged  from  the  womb,"  polluted  from  our  birth, 
still,  there  is  cleansing  for  us  in  the  gospel.  There  is  "  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of 
Abel."  There  is  ah  almighty  Spirit,  by  the  shedding  forth  of 
whose  influences  the  darkened  mind  may  be  enlightened,  the 
stubborn  will  bowed,  the  depraved  heart  purified,  and  the  whole 
soul  transformed  into  a  meetness  for  heaven. 
4.  Infant  baptism  is  a  significant  token  of  discipleshipy  affixed 
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to  those  who  are  early  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  pledged  to  him 
as  his  future  followers.    AH  societies  need  some  mark  of  distinc 
tion,  by  which  the  members  shall  be  known  to  each  other  and 
to  the  world.    This  mark  or  sign  should  be  public,  unequivocal, 
solemn,  significant,  established  by  authority,  and  acknowledged 
by  all  the  members.    Now  the  sign  of  discipleship  in  the  school 
of  Christ  is  baptism^  and  "our  gracious  Master  has  provided  that 
it  shall  be  given  not  only  to  his  actual  followers,  but  to  their 
children.    He  has  required  that  the  children  of  his  people  should 
be  brought  to  him  for  his  blessing,  committed  to  his  instruction, 
and  pledged  and  devoted  to  his  care  and  service,  and  that  the 
token  of  discipleship  should  be  placed  upon  them.     In  this  view 
what  an  interesting  spectacle  is  the  baptism  of  a  little  child !     A 
young  immortal,  just  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  earthly  guard- 
ians, is  publicly  resigned  back  to  the  guardianship  of  Christ ;  and 
he  is  represented  as  taking  it  into  a  covenant  relation  to  himself, 
and  fixing  upon  it  the  token  of  his  faithfulness  and  love. 

Having  thus  contemplated  infant  baptism  as  a  sign,  and 
glanced  at  some  of  the  great  truths  which  it  is  fitted  to  teach 
and  impress,  let  us  next  consider  it  as  a  seaL 

A  6eal  implies  the  existence  of  a  compact  ov  cov^nan^,  and 
serves  to  ratify  or  bind  such  covenant.  In  the  case  of  an  aduU^ 
baptism  is  the  seal  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  person 
receiving  it.  It  seals  to  him  the  Divine  promises  of  pardon  and 
salvation,  and  seals  his  engagements  to  be  the  Lord's. 

In  the  case  of  an  infcmt,  baptism  does  not  seal  a  covenant  be- 
tween  God  and  the  infant ;  for  an  infant  is  incapable  of  person- 
ally entering  into  covenant,  or  of  engaging  in  any  covenant 
transaction.     But  baptism  in  this  case  is  the  seal  of  a  covenant 
between  God  and  the  parent  respecting  the  child.  If  we  look  into 
the  Bible,  we  shall  find  this  covenant  in  both  parts  of  it  —  its 
promises  and  its  requisitions.     It  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the 
covenant  of  the  church  —  the  covenan  with  Abraham.  God  prom- 
ises Abraham  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  "  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thp  seed  after  thee.^*  We  find 
similar  promises  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible.    "  I  will  pour  my 
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Spirit  upon  thy  seedj  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring  J*  Is* 
xliv.  8.  "  They  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
offspring'  with  them.'*  Is.  Irr.  23.  "  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to 
your  children:*  Acts  ii.  89.  It  is  indubitable,  from  passages  such 
as  these,  that  the  promises  of  the  covenant  extend  to  the  children 
of  believers.  They  extend  to  them  as  truly  as  to  their  parents. 
God  promises  to  be  the  God  of  the  one  as  really  as  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  these  are  covenant  promises^ 
and  are  connected  with  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  other 
part  There  are  requirements  for  the  believer  to  fulfil  in  respect 
to  himself^  or  he  is  entitled  to  no  promise  on  his  own  behalfl  So 
there  are  requirements  for  him  to  fulfil  in  respect  to  his  children^ 
or  he  can  plead  no  promise  for  them. ,  "  Walk  before  me^  and  be 
thou  perfecty ....  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  theCj  to  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee:*  "  I  know  Abraham,  that  he  will  command  his 
children^  and  his  household  after  him^  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lordj  to  do  justice  and  judgment:*  (Jen.  xviii.  19.  "  Know, 
therefore,  that  the  Lord  thy  Q^d  is  a  faithful  God,  keeping  cove- 
nant and  mercy  to  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments^  to  a  thousand  generations:*  Deut.  vii.  9.  "  When,  thou 
shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  G^,  and  shall  obey  his  voice j 
according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  drcumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed:*  Deut. 
XXX.  6.  ^^  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a 
law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers  that  they  should 
make  them  known  unto  their  children^  ....  that  they  might  set 
their  hope  in  Ood,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  Chdj  but  keep  his 
commandments:*  Ps.  Ixxviii.  6.  "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is 
fh)m  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteotisness  unto  children* s  children^  to  such  as  keqp  his  cove- 
nant, and  to  those  thai  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them:* 
Ps.  ciii.  17.  "  The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed:* 
Ps.  cxii.  2.  "The just  man  walkethin  his  integrity j  and  his  chil- 
dren are  blessed  after  him."  Prov.  xx.  7.  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  gOy  and  when  he  is  old,  he  wiU  not  depart 
from  it:*    Prov.  xxii,  6. 

From  these  passages  out  of  the  many  wbich  might  be  quoted, 
the  import  of  the  covenant  may  be  gathered.    Grod  promises  to 
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be  the.  God  of  believers,  if  thej  will  be  faithful  to  themselyes ; 
and  he  promises  to  be  the  God  of  their  children,  if  thej  will  be 
faithful  to  them.  If  thej  will  walk  before  him  and  be  perfect, 
he  promises  to  establish  his  coTenant  with  them,  to  be  a  God  to 
them,  and  to  their  seed.  If  they  will  command  theif  children 
and  their  households  after  them,  he  promises  that  they  shaU 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.  If  they 
and  their  posterity  will  continue  in  his  love,  he  promises  that 
his  mercy  shall  descend,  from  parent  to  child,  to  a  thousand 
generations.  If  they  will  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  obey  his 
Toice,  according  to  all  that  he  conmiands  them,  he  promises  to 
circumcise  the  heart  of  their  seed,  that  they  may  Ioto  him  with 
all  the  h6fll»  If  they  will  make  known  unto  their  children  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  the  wonderful  works 
that  he  has  done,  he  promises  that  they  shall  set  their  hope  in 
God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  command- 
ments. If  they  will  keep  his  covenant,  and  remember  his  com- 
mandments to  do  them,  he  promises  that  his  righteousness  shall 
descend  to  children's  children.  If  they  will  sustain  consist- 
ently the  character  of  the  upright,  their  generation  shall  be 
blessed.  If  they  will  be  just,  and  walk  in  their  integrity,  their 
children  shall  be  blessed  i^ter  them.  K  they  will  train  them  up 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  when  they  are  old  they  will  not  de- 
part from  it  Or  to  smn  up  these  various,  multiform  Scriptural 
representations ;  if  covenanting  parents  will  be  faithful  to  their 
children,  and  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  oi 
the  Lord ;  he  promises  to  bestow  upon  them  converting  grace, 
and  to  be  their  God  and  portion  in  this  world  and  forever. 

Such  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  they  covenant  of  the  church, 
in  its  bearing  upon  children ;  —  a  meaning,  not  put  upon  it  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  fieivorite  hypothesis,  but  shining  out 
firom  all  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  subject.  When  the  be- 
lieving parent  enters  into  this  covenant,  he  engages  to  be  Ulibr 
fdl  to  bis  children,  and  he  seals  the  bond,  the  engagement,  in 
their  baptism. 

Such,  then,  is  the  import  of  infant  baptism,  cu  a  seal.  It  is 
the  seal  of  a  covenant  between  €k>d  and  the  parent.  It  is  a  vis- 
ible confirmation  of  the  covenant,  by  both  tl^  parties  concerned 
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it.  Ood  virtually  and  most  gracioudy  addresses  the  parent,  in 
this  transaction,  and  says :  ^^  I  will  be  a  God  to  your  child,  if 
you  will  be  ftdthfiil  to  it."  And  the  parent  virtually  responds : 
"  I  engage  to  be  faithful  to  the  child.  I  here  publicly  give  it  up 
to  thee,  and  promise  to  train  it  up  for  thee.'* 

From  the  view  here  taken,  the  relation  of  the  baptized  child 
to  the  church  is  very  obvious.  It  is  not  indeed,  at  presenty  an 
actual  church  member.  Still,  it  holds  an  important  relation  to 
the  church  —  an  important  place  in  its  covenant.  Both  the 
requisitions  and  promises  of  the  covenant  have  respect  to  it  The 
parent  consecrates  the  child  to  Christ,  and  promises  to  train  it 
up  for  Ohrist,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant.  And  Gk>d 
condescends  to  say :  *'  This  do,  and  your  child  i^pecured  to 
Ohrist  and  his  church  forever.''  The  child  therefore,  though 
not  yet  an  actual  member,  belongs  to  the  church  by  promise.  It 
is  promised  to  the  church,  and  the  promise,  unless  annuUed  by 
parental  unfaithfulness,  will  sooner  or  later  be  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  whether  the  covenant  of  the  church,  in 
its  relation  to  children,  demands  entire  fidelity  of  the  parent ; 
whether  it  is  broken  by  every  instance  of  improper  treatment, 
—  by  every  failure  in  point  of  duty.  In  reply,  we  would  ask, 
Does  not  God  demand  entire  fidelity  in  cUl  his  covenant  deal- 
ings with  men  T  In  what  covenant  that  he  has  ever  made  with 
them,  has  he  left  them  at  liberty  to  sin  ?  Could  Abraham  &li 
into  sin,  and  not  violate  that  covenant  in  which  it  was  said, 
"  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  Whenever  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  fell  into  sin,  were  they  not  charged  with  violating 
covenant  engagements  ?  And  is  it  not  an  aggravation  of  the 
sins  of  God's  people  now,  that  they  are  ofiences  not  only  against 
the  law  of  God,  but  against  his  covenant  ? 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  come  short  of  ti^  entire  requisi- 
tions  of  a  covenant,  and  quite  another,  so  to  break  it,  and  trifle 
with  it,  as  to  hse  all  interest  in  its  promised  blessings.  The 
former  is  often  done  by  the  professed  people  of  God  ;  the  latter, 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Abraham  was  entirely  perfect  with  his  children,  —  that  he 
performed  all  his  duty  towards  them.  Yet  he  obtained  a  prom- 
ise for  them :  ^^  They  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus- 
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tiee  and  judgment."  The  Israelites  often  fSetiled  of  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  God's  covenant  with  them;  yet  it  was  long  before 
they  lost  all  interest  in  the  covenant,  and  were  finally  rejected. 
And  so  it  is  with  believers  under  the  gospel.  They  are  not  per- 
fect. They  are  often  chargeable  with  sin.  ^  Still,  they  do  not, 
with  every  sin,  lose  all  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  If 
they  "  repent  of  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance,"  he  graciously  returns  to  them,  and  permits 
them  to  confide  in  his  love. 

Without  doubt,  the  covenant  into  which  the  believing  parent 
enters  respecting  his  cliildren,  requires  him  to  be  faithful  to 
them.  It  can  require  no  less.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  any 
parent,  in  this  life,  comes  up  to  tho  full  import  of  this  requisi- 
tion. The  most  watchful  parent  often  mus,  and  fails  of  doing  his 
whole  duty  to  his  cUldren.  Still,  iie  may  not  so  fail,  and  trifle 
with  the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  as  to  forfeit  all  interest  in 
its  blessings.  If  he  is  sensible  of  liis  failures,  and  mourns  over 
them,  and  strives  not  to  repeat  them,  and  returns  with  new  zeal 
to  the  performance  of  duty,  God  will  not  forsake  him,  or  cut 
him  off  from  his  interest  in  the  promises.  The  whole  Instory  oi 
God's  covenant  dealing  with  men  forbids  such  a  supposition. 

The  covenanting  pai*ent,  having  once  failed,  may  not  be  able 
to  demand  the  entii*e  fulfilment  of  tlie  promises;  but  he  may 
reasonably  prap  for  their  fulfilment,  and  hope  for  it;  and  this 
hope  will  b3  the  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  his 
penitence  and  humility,  the  earnestness  of  his  prayers,  and  his 
future  diligence  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  foregoing  statements, 
we  represent  the  salvation  of  children  as  depending  rather  on 
their  parents  than  themselves.  But  this  is  not* true,  —  at  least, 
in  any  objectionable  sense.  The  piety  of  children,  wo  do  sup- 
pose, is  connected  in  covenant  with  i>arental  fidelity  ;  but  then, 
when  they  come  to  exercise  it,  to  experience  it,  it  is  their  own 
piety.  And  they  are  rewarded  according  to  their  own  works. 
So  the  final  impenitence  and  ruin  of  children  are  connected,  in 
many  ways,  with  tho  wickedness  of  parents.  Still,  tho  impeni- 
tence of  ^uch  children  is  tlieir  own ;  and  they  are  punished;  for 
time  own  sins. 
86 
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The  principles  which  have  been  established  furnish  ground 
for  several  important  conclusions. 

1.  The  baptism*  of  children  is  most  wisely  adapted  to  secure 
their  religious  education  and  consequent  conversion.  This  is, 
in  £Eict,  the  great  object  and  end  of  infieint  baptism ;  and  the  rite, 
as  it  has  been  explained,  is  fitted,  obviously,  in  the  best  manner 
to  secure  it. 

It  does  this,  by  reminding'  covenanting  parents  of  their  duty 
to  their  children.  Every  time  they  look  upon  them,  and  behold 
the  seal  of  God  upon  their  foreheads,  ih^y  are  reminded  of  the 
engagements  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  the  duties 
which  they  have  covenanted  to  perform. 

Infant  baptism  also  furnishes  n'ew  and  increased  motives  to 
parents,  to  strengthen  tl^m  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  very  uke  to  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
A  public  profession  imposes  no  new  duties.  The  same  religious 
duties,  in  the  general,  are'  binding  on  all  men,  whether  they 
make  a  profession  or  not.  But  a  profession  furnishes  new  in- 
ducements to  the  performance  of  duty,  and  new  strength  with 
which  to  resist  the  many  temptations  to  neglect  it.  So  infant 
baptism  imposes  no  new  duties.  All  parents  are  bound  to  be 
faithful  to  their  children,  whether  they  baptize  them  or  not 
But  by  a  public  recognition  of  parental  duties,  and  a  solema, 
sealed  engagement  to  perform  them,  infant  baptism  greatly  in- 
creases the  m4)tives  to  their  performance,  and  furnishes  addi- 
tional security  that  they  will  not  be  neglected.} 

Then  the  promises  of  the  covenant  will  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  parents,  in  the  responsible  work  of  training  up  their 
children.  As  the  believing  parent  looks  upon  his  beloved  off- 
spring, with  an  ever-watchful  anxiety  for  their  spiritual  good, 
how  it  will  encourage  and  comfort  him,  that  he  may  regard 
them  already  as  the  subjects  of  promise,  and  may  humbly  plead 
the  provisions  of  Gk>d's  gracious  covenant  on  their  behalf. 

2.  There  is  a  propriety  in  administering  baptism,  not  only  to 
the  natural  children  of  believing  parents,  but  to  such  as  have 
been  adopted  by  them,'and  with  whose  training  and  instruction 
aiey  are  entrusted.  Infant  baptism,  we  have  seen,  is  the  seal  of 
a  covenant  between  God  and  the  parent,  respecting  his  child. 
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The  coYenant  engagement  of  the  parent  is,  in  substance,  this : 
^^  I  will  tmn  up  this  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  {dain  that  the  parent  may  enter  into  such  an  en- 
gagement respecting  his  own  children ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that 
he  may  enter  into  a  like  engagement,  in  respect  to  any  child 
or  children  whom  he  lias  adopted,  or  with  whose  education  he  is 
entrusted.  With  the  utmost  propriety,  therefore,  he  may  pre-  • 
sent  such  child  or  children  before  Gtod,  and  say :  *^  Here  are  the 
little  ones  whom  thou,  in  thy  righteous  providence,  hast  com- 
mitted to  my  care.  I  desire  to  yield  them  up  to  thee,  and 
promise  to  train  them  up  for  thee.  I  desire  to  seal  this  promise 
in  their  baptism,  and  thus  take  hold  of  thy  gracious  covenant 
on  their  behalf." 

8.  It  may  be  inferred  firom  the  principles  which  have  been 
established,  that  children  are  not  entitled  to  baptism  on  their  pa- 
rents' account,  after  they  have  passed  the  period  of  their  minority, 
or  have  passed  from  under  the  parental  roof.  As  parents  can- 
not with  propriety  engage  to  train  up  their  children  for  God, 
when  they  are  already  trained  up,  or  w?ten  their  trainings  has 
passed  over  to  other  hands  ;  so  they  cannot  with  propriety  apply 
to  them  the  seal  of  such  an  engagement  The  period  when 
children  cease  to  be  entitled  to  baptism  on  the  account  of  their 
parents,  is  when  they  pass  from  under  the  control  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  are  no  longer  subject  to  their  authority  and  care. 

4.  It  appears  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  infant  baptism 
^is  no  unmeaning  ceremony,  but  a  solemn,  significant,  and  im- 
portant ordinance  of  the  church.  Those  who  reject  this  ordi- 
nance usually  think  and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  of  no  value.  ^^  It 
is  a  cause  that  produces  no  effect ;  a  means  connected  with  no 
end;  a  cloud  that  affords  no  rain ;  a  tree  that  yields  no  fruit." 

But  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
ask.  Is  this  true  ?  Is  infant  baptism  of  no  benefit  as  a  sign  ?  Is  it 
^  not  clearly  significant  of  some  of  the  most  important  spiritual 
truths  ?  Where  can  we  so  plainly  read,  that  we  are  morally  pol- 
luted beings  from  our  birth;  that  we  need  cleansing;  and  that 
there  is  cleansing  for  us  in  the  gospel  ?  And  is  it  of  no  benefit 
to  the  church  and  the  world,  that  Ohrist  has  appointed  a  stand- 
ing symbol,  an  ordinance,  in  which  these  and  the  kindred  truths 
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of  salvation  are  ahadowed  forth?  Was  it  no  benefit  to  the 
churchy  in  the  days  of  Pelagius,  that  she  could  appeal  triumph- 
antly to  infant  baptism  in  opposition  to  the  errors  which  tlien 
prevailed  ?  Is  it  of  no  advantage  to  the  church  in  these  days 
that  she  still  retains  the  same  argument  ? 

But  infant  baptism  is  full  of  meaning  and  interest,  not  only  aa 
a  sign,  but  as  a  seal.  It  is  the  seal  of  a  solemn  covenant  between 
God  and  the  parent.  It  binds  the  parent  by  everything  sacred, 
to  be  mindful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  children,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  train  them  up  for  heaven,  and  seals  the  con- 
sequent gracious  promise  that  God  will  be  their  portion  forever. 
A.ud  now  is  not  a  covenant  so  framed  and  sealed  calculated  to 
have  an  important  influence  ?  Will  not  those  parents  who  have 
sincerely  entered  into  it  be  more  likely  (other  things  being  equal) 
to  engage  with  persevering  diligence  in  the  important  work  of 
religious  education,  than  those  who  have  made  no  such  engage- 
ments ?  And  will  not  God  remember  his  covenant,  and  bless 
their  labors,  an^  cause  the  fruits  of  them  to  appear  ? 

I  am  far  from  considering  infant  baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance, 
or  from  attaching  to  it  any  mysterious  efficacy  in  the  concern  of 
salvation ;  but  if  it  stands  connected  with  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  brings  them  witliin  the  scope  of  the  promises 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  then  baptized  children  may  be  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  privileges  beyond  others,  and  will  be  more  likely 
to  become  object^  of  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing.  And  this 
view  of  the  case,  I  am  confident,  is  justified  by  facts.  The  church 
has  been,  in  great  measure,  perpetuated  in  the  line  of  children 
who  have  been  religiously  educated,  and  chiefly  from  taiong 
those  who  have  been  circumcised  or  baptized.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  converted  and  gathered  into  the  churches 
in  our  own  times  are  from  among  this  class  ;  and  so  it  has  been 
in  all  former  periods.  And  when  we  consider  the  import  of 
infant  baptism,  the  promises  sealed  by  it,  and  tlie  influence  wliich 
it  ought  to  have  on  those  who  practise  it,  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  all  this.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that  the  value  of  Uie  rite  in 
question  has  not  been  more  manifest,  and  that  the  faitlifuluess 
of  God  in  respect  to  it  has  not  beyn  more  signally,  illustrioualy 
displayed. 
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The  subject  of  this  Lecture  is  one  of  great  interest  to  minis- 
ters and  to  the  churches  at  all  times,  —  and  very  specially  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  expecting  great  things  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. We  are  expecting  a  vast  accession  to  our  churches,  to 
be  taken  chiefly  from  those  now  in  the  morning  of  life.  It  is 
high  time,  then,  that  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  tlie 
church  should  be  accurately  understood,  and  the  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  it  faithfully  performed.  It  is  time  that  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  were  turned  to  the  children,  and  that  the  hearts  of 
all  professing  Cliristians  were  engaged  together  to  seek  the  salva^ 
tion  of  tlie  young ;  that  wlien  those  now  upon  the  stage  of  life 
are  summoned  to  leave  it,  a  generation  may  ri^  up,  to  stand 
in  their  lot,  to  enter  into  their  labors,  and  carry  these  labors 
forward  to  a  glorious  consummation. 
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CLOSE    COMMUNION. 

Thosb  Christians  who  reject  infant  baptism,  and  insist  on  the 
exclusive  validity  of  immersion  in  baptism,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  their  conmiunion  to  persons  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, considering  other  Chri^ans  as  unbaptized.  Their  prac- 
tice, in  this  respect,  has  been  termed  close  or  strict  commumon  ; 
while  the  opposite  practice  is  called, /ree,  open,  or  mixed  conu 
munion.  I  purpose,  in  this  Lecture,  to  offer  some  considera- 
tions in  opposition  to  close  commtimon. 

Let  me  premise,  however,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  strict 
or  Calvinistic  Baptisis  in  the  sentiment,  that  none  but  professed 
believers  in  Oirist^  —  those  who  give  credible  evidence  of  piety  ^ 
are  entitled  to  communion  at  the  sacred  supper.  Those  only 
who  give  evideijce  of  being  (he  children  of  God  are  entitled  to  a 
seat  at  'their  Father's  table.  Those  only  who  are  prepared  to 
enjoy  real^  spiritual  communion  with  Christ  and  his  people,  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  emblems  of  such  communion.  ^^Tho  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  i^  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commmncm 
of  the  body  6f  Christ  ?  "    1  Cor.  x.  16. 

But  while  we  are  thus  confident  in  the  persuasion,  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper  is  the  exclusive  property  of  those  who 
give  evidence  of  having  been  born  of  Grod,  we  are  equally  con- 
.  fident  that  it  belongs  to  off  of  this  character ;  and  that  to  with- 
hold it,  as  many  do,  on  the  giround  of  unessential  difierences  of 
opinion,  from  multitudes  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  true 
Christians,  is  a  proceeding  Which  (however  kind  and  pure  may 
be  their  intentions)  they  are  wholly  unable  to  justify. 

1.  The  practice  of  close  communion  is  contrary  to  liie  very 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.    Nothing  is  more  certain,  from 
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the  gospel,  than  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  one  bodp^  and  his 
body.  ^<  As  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  mem- 
bers have  not  the  same  office,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body 
in  Christy  and  eyery  one  members  one  of  another."  Bom.  xiL 
4,  5.  To  divide *the  church  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  to  dimde  his 
body.  To  separate  a  portion  of  the  acknowledged  members  of 
his  church,  and  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  them,  is,  as  Mr. 
Baxter  expresses  it,  ^^to  separate  the  different  members  of 
Christ's  body,  to  tear  his  flesh,  and  break  his  bones." 

Again,  the  gospel  divides  the  human  family  into  two  general 
classes,  believers  and  unbelievers,  saints  and  sinners ;  and  to 
those  of  the  former  class,  —  cM  who  give  evidence  of  being  in 
the  number  of  God's  children,  it  uniformly  appropriates  the 
privileges  of  children.  These  are  members  of  his  feumly,  and 
entitled,  as  such,  to  the  provisions  of  his  house.  Hence,  to  make 
a  separation  between  persons  of  this  character,  and  exclude  a 
part  of  them  from  the  table  of  the  Lord,  is  a  proceeding  not 
only  foreign  from  the  gospel,  but  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
very  genius  and  spirit  of  it. 

It  is  evidently  ^e  desire  and  prayer  of  Christ,  that  his  follow- 
ers may  be  one.  '^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that  they  all 
may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us."  John  xvii.  20,  21.  But  how  shall  this 
moat  important  object  —  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  all  true 
believers  in  Christ  —  be  best  promoted?  By  drawing  lines  of 
separation  between  them,  on  the  ground  of  unessential  differ- 
ences, and  excluding  a  part  of  them  from  their  Master's  table  ? 
Or  by  bearing  with  one  another's  mistakes  and  infirmities,  in 
things  not  essential  to  Christian  character,  and  receiving  one 
another,  even  as  Christ  has  received  them  ? 

In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  this  subject,  I  am  con- 
strained to  regard  w;hat  is  commonly  called  close  communion  as 
contrary  to  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  when  religion  is  revived  in  a  community,  and  Chris- 
tians of  different  denominations  are  accustomed  to  lAeet  and 
and  pray  together,  till  their  love  is  enkindled  and  their  hearts 
are  warmed,  the  attachment  of  any  among  them  to  close  comr 
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manion  almost  Qniformly  diminishes*^  The  hearts  of  those  who 
had  previously  practised  it  are  often  paiued,  and  not  a  few  in- 
dignantly reject  it  So  often  have  facts  of  this  nature  been  wit- 
nessed and  reported^  tliat  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to 
them. 

2.  The  practice  of  close  communion  agrees  not  with  the  teach- 
ings  and  practice  of  the  apostles.  There  were  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  apostolical  cliurches,  and  some  of  them  of  as 
great  importance  as  those  now  agitated  respecting  baptism. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  question  of  circumcision,  and  of 
observing  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  Yet  neither  party,  ia 
these  old  disputes,  was  tolerated  in  excluding  or  denouncing 
the  other.  So  far  from  tliis,  tl^y  were  expressly  exhorted  to 
receive  one  another,  on  the  ground  that  both  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  Christ  ^'  Wherefore,  receive  ye  one  amother^  as 
Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God."    Bom.  xv.  7. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of 
things  indifferent^  —  things  not  to  be  compared  witli  the  mod- 
ern questions  respecting  baptism.  But  wliat  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  things  indifferent  ?  Not  things  ot  no  importance,  or 
about  which  the  apostle  had  formed  no  opinion;  but  things 
which  he  regarded  as  unessential  to  Christian  character  and 
final  salvation,  —  as  tlie  questions  about  baptism  confessedly 
are.  Paul  certainly  had  formed  an  opinion  respecting  tiie 
mattora  above  referred  to,  and  he  did  consider  them  as  of 
very  considerable  importance,  —  important  enough  fi*equently 
to  occupy  his  thoughts  and  his  pen ;  but  as  he  did  not  tliink 
them  essential  to  Christian  character,  he  was  very  decided  in 
affirming  that  they  ought  to  be  no  bar  in  tlie  way  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  communion.  The  example  of  Paul,  tlierefore,  in 
this  matter  (and  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  all  the  apos- 
tolical churches)  is  decidedly  avorse  to  the  principle  of  close 
communion,  and  is  a  reproof  to  all  those  who  encourage  or 
practise  it 

3.  The  practice  of  close  communion  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
church,  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  apostles^  and  in  every  age, 
almost  to  our  own  times.  There  were  other  differences  of 
q>inion  among  the  early  Qhristians,  besides  those  lafiacred  to 
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under  the  last  head ;  but  they  were  not  suflFered  to  interfere 
with  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  to  break  its  unity.  Such 
was  the  dispute  about  the  time  and  manner  of  celebrating 
Easter,  in  the  8econ4  century.  This  may  be  deemed  a  trifling 
matter  by  Christians  of  the  present  day  ;  but  in  the  times  of 
which  we  speak,  it  was  a  question  of  high  interest  and  impor- 
tance. And  when  Victor,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  under- 
took to  excommunicate  his  Eastern  brethren,  because  they 
would  not  yield  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  was  rebuked 
for  so  unchristian  a  procedure,  and  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Says  IrensDus,  in  a  letter  to  him  :  "  The  presbyters  who  before 
ruled  the  church  which  you  now  govern,  neither  observed  them- 
selves, nor  permitted  their  people  to  observe,  the  day  which  is 
kept  by  tlie  Asiatic  Christians  ;  nevertheless,  they  maintained 
peace  with  those  presbyters  wl^o  did  observe  it,  and  never  were 
any,  on  account  of  this  diversity,  shut  out  of  the  church,  but  the 
presbyters  who  preceded  you,  and  did  not  keep  the  same  day  with 
the  Asiatics,  sent  the  eucharist  to  those  who  did.  And  when 
blessed  Polycarp  went  from  Smyrna  to  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
your  predecessor  Anicetus,  with  a  view  to  adjust  this  matter, 
they  dropped  it  for  the  sake  of  peace,  bhA  held  communion  with 
each  other.  And  in  the  church,  out  of  pure  respect,  Anicetus 
yielded  to  Polycarp  the  dispensation  of  the  eucharist;  and  they 
amicably  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  peace  of  the  whole 
church  was  preserved."  * 

Another  dispute  with  which  the  primitive  church  was  agitated, 
related  to  the  validity  of  certain  baptisms,  and  was  not  altogether 
imlike  the  modem  questions  touching  the  same  subject.  Many 
doubted  concerning  the  baptism  .administered  by  heretics,  and 
whether  it  was  proper  to  receive  persons  so  baptized  into  the 
church  without  a  repetition  of  the  ordinance.  But  neither  was 
this  mattelr,  except  for  a  short  time,  permitted  to  interrupt  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  "  Many  things,"  says  an  excellent 
Cliristian,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian,  *^  many  things  vary,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  place  and  people ;  but  nevertheless,  these  varia- 
tions have  J  at  no  time,  infringed  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Caoht- 
Kc  church.^*  f 

«£iuebia8'Eco.  Hist.    Book  6,  chap.  24.  t  Cypriasi  Opera.    Fart  11.,  p.  220. 
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There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, in  regard  to  the  subject  of  church  government.  Originally 
the  churches  were  governed  by  presbyters,  the  words  presbyter 
and  bishop  designating  the  same  office.  But  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries,  Episcopal  government  was  introduced,  and  the 
primitive  order  of  things  was  changed.  Yet  these  changes,  and 
the  discussions  necessarily  growing  out  of  them,  did  not  produce 
separate  communions.  Those  who  were  the  most  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  innovations  were  entirely  averse,  as 
Jerome  informs  us,  to  "  cutting  asunder  the  harmony  of  broth- 
erly union." 

Our  Baptist  brethren  believe  that,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles 
infant  baptism  was  unknown ;  but  that  in  a  few  centuries  it  was 
introduced,  prevailed,  and  became  universal,  so  that  in  the  age 
of  Augustine,  the  learned  and  acute  Pelagius  was  constrained  to 
declare,  that  he  had  '^  never  heard  of  any,  not  even  the  most  im- 
pious heretic,  who  denied  baptism  to  infants."  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  so  great  an  innovation  (if  innovation  it  be)  must 
have  led  to  differences  of  opinion  and  disputes ;  and  now  we 
ask,  —  not  for  the  evidence  of  such  disputes,  —  but  for  evidence 
that  those  disputes,  if  they  ever  existed,  were  suffered  to  break 
the  tmity  of  the  church.  Where  were  the  churches  which,  on 
account  of  this  alleged  innovation,  withdrew  from  their  brethren 
and  refused  to  have  communion  with  them  at  the  table  of  the 
Lordf  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have  no  trace  of  any  such 
churches  in  ancient  times,  and  ho  reason  to  believe  that  any 
existed.  And  this  fact,  if  there  were  no  other,  ought  to  satisfy 
the  abettors  of  close  communion  that  they  have  departed  from 
the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

It  is  claimed,  too,  by  our  Baptist  brethren,  that  thero  were 
many  of  their  sentiments  previous  to  the  reformation  from  Po- 
pery, but  that  thep  mingled  promiscuously  wUh  other  pious  dis- 
sentersy  and  were  closely  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  their  perse- 
cutors. Thus  Benedict  say^:  "  Before  the  rise  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  there  lay  concealed  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  many  pious  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Wddenses,  Wickliffites,  and  Hussites."  These 
concealed  Christians,  he  adds,  ^^  were  mostly  Baptists."     And 
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Crosby  says  that,  previous  to  the  year  1638,  the  Baptists  in 
England  "  had  been  intermixed  with  other  Protestant  dissenters 
without  distinction^  and  shared  with  the  Puritans  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  times."  *  Here  are  express  admissions  on  the  part 
of  learned  Baptist  historians,  that  before  the  reformation  and 
after  it,  their  brethren  were  ^^  intermixed,  without  distinction, 
with  other  dissenters,"  and  of  course  that  close  communion  was 
unknown. 

4.  The  practice  of  close  communion  necessarily  leads  those 
who  adopt  it  into  various  palpable  inconsistencies.  —  It  would 
seem,  from  their  principles,  that  what  are  commonly  called  Pedo- 
baptist  churches  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  churches  of  Christ. 
Baptism,  we  are  told,  is  "  the  Divinely  appointed  mode  of  en- 
trance into  the  visible  church  " ;  and  Pedobaptists  have  not  been 
baptized.  Of  course  they  have  not  so. much  as  entered  the  visi- 
ble church ;  and  hence  their  religious  societies  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  denominated  churches.  If  the  premises  are  admit- 
ted, the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  And  yet,  close- 
communionists  generally  -profess  to  regard  the  Pedobaptist 
churches  as  churches  of  Christ,  and  their  ministers  as  ministers 
of  Christ.  The  ministers  of  the  two  denominations  associate 
freely  in  religious  meetings,  ecclesiastical  councils,  an  exchange 
of  pulpits,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

But  then,  if  the  Pedobaptist  churches  are  churches  of  Christ, 
why  not  commune  with  them  as  such  ?  and  why  not  admit  their 
members  to  at  least  occasional  communion  ?  Why  present  the 
strange  anomaly  of  acknowledged  church  members,  who  cannot 
be  received  to  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  of  those 
who  are  admitted  to  fellowship  in  any  other  mode,  as  members 
of  Christ's  church  and  ministers  of  his  kingdom,  who  are  not 
admitted  to  a  seat  at  his  table  ? 

The  advocates  of  close  communion  are  willing  to  admit  that 
Pedobaptists,  or  many  of  them,  are  real  Christians — the  very 
salt  of  the  earth.  But  if  they  are  real  Christians  they  are  in 
the  number  of  God's  children,  and  have  a  right  to  come  to 
their  Father's  table.    If  they  are  real  Christians,  they  have  spir- 

♦Sm  Benedict's  Hitt.  of  Baptttte.    VoL  1.  pi^.  138,  iV7 
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Uual  communion  with  Christ  and  his  people,  and  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  have  visible  communion.  God  communes  with 
themf  if  they  are  real  Christians  ;  and  why  should  any  of  the 
professed  people  of  God  be  more  strict  in  their  communion  than 
he  is  ?  If  Pedobaptists  are  real  Christians,  they  are  among 
those  who  feed  upon  Christ  bp  faith ;  and  why  are  they  not  per- 
mitted to  feed  upon  the  appointed  emblems  of  his  body  and 
blood?  They  are  partakers  really  and  spiritually^  and  why 
should  they  not  be  sacramentally  ?  K  Pedobaptists  are  real 
Christians,  they  are  heirs  of  heaven,  and  will  shortly  be  received 
to  heaven  ;  and  why  should  it  be  made  more  difficult  to  obtain  a 
seat  at  certain  communion  tables  here  on  earth,  than  at  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven  ?  Why  should  the  Lord's 
table  be  barred  against  the  approach  of  those  to  whom  the  gate 
of  heaven  is  open  ? 

The  advocates  of  close  communion  are  not  a  little  embarrassed 
with  the  question,  whether  it  is  right  for  Pedobaptists  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  supper  by  themselves.  As  this  ordinance  is  one  of 
the  positive  institutions  of  Christ,  It  must  be  the  same  eyerj- 
where ;  so  that  if  it  is  right  for  Pedobaptists  to  celebrate  it  in 
one  place,  it  must  be  right  in  another ;  or  if  it  is  wrong  in  one 
place,  it  is  wrong  (other  things  being  equal),  in  another.  Hence, 
if  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  celebrate  the  supper  in  connection 
with  Baptists,  it  is  no  less  a  profanation  of  the  ordinance  for  them 
to  celebrate  it  by  themselves.  Accordingly,  when  pressed  witti 
the  argument  in  this  direction,  our  brethren  sometimes  speak  out, 
and  declare  it  to  be  ^^  a  departure  from  the  traditions  of  tlie  apos- 
tles, and  a  pouring  contempt  on  one  of  the  positive  institutions 
of  Christ,"  for  us  to  come  to  the  communion  in  the  manner  we 
do.*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  manifest  no  great 
uneasiness  at  the  continuance  of  this  alleged  profanation,  will 
consent  to  preach  our  sacramental  lectures,  and  by  their  conduct 
seem  to  say,  that  if  we  will  only  keep  away  from  them  and  cele- 
brate the  ordinance  by  ourselves,  they  are  ^tisfied. 

It  affords  me  no  pleasure  to  urge  tliese  inconsistencies  upon 
my  brethren  of  the  strict  communion ;   but  as  their  practice 

*See  Andrews'  Strictures,  p.  40. 
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necessarily  involves  them,  and  many  more,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  able  to  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  their  system  is  encumbered. 

5.  I  object  to  the  principles  of  dose  communion  that,  under 
the  consistent  operation  of  them,  there  will  often  occur  cases  of 
real  hardship.  Those  who  truly  love  the  Saviour  usually  set  a 
high  value  upon  their  seasons  of  sacramental  communion. 
They  love  to  sit  down  with  their  fellow-disciples  at  the  table 
of  their  Lord,  lean  upon  his  breast  at  simper,  and  feed  upon  the 
memorials  of  his  body  and  blood.  But  circumstances  maybe  sup- 
posed, and  will  often  occur,  in  which  Christians  may  be  deprived 
of  this  privilege  for  years,  —  perhaps  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  —  unless  they  are  admitted  to  communion  in  the 
Baptist  churches.  Here,  we  will  suppose,  is  a  pious,  devoted 
mother,  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church,  whose  lot  is  cast 
where  she  can  have  Christian  intercourse  only  with  Baptists. 
And  her  intercourse  with  them  is,  in  general,  pleasant  She 
listens  to  their  preachers,  land  is  instructed  and  edified.  She 
goes  with  them  to  the  prayer-meeting,  and  her  heart  is  trarmed. 
She  co-operatei  with  them  in  works  of  faith,  and  in  promoting  vari- 
ous objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Her  afiFections  mingle  with 
theirs,  and  theirs  with  her?,  and  they  are  spiritually  of  one 
heart  and  soul.  But  when  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  spread,  and 
she  asks  permission  to  come  and  partake,  she  is  grieved  to  find , 
herself  excluded.  '  And  why,'  she  asks,  *  am  I  excluded  ?  Do 
I  not  give  you  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  a  child  of  God, — 
of  being  one  with  you  in  spirit, — -^of  being  one  with  whom  the 
Saviour  communes  ?  And  why  can  I  not  have  communion  with 
you  ?  '  '  Why,  dear  sister,'  it  is  replied, '  you  have  not  been  bap- 
tized.' '  But  I  have  been  baptized,'  she  rejoins.  *  I  have  given 
myself  up  to  God  in  baptism,  'according  to  his*  appointment,  and 
in  that  manner  which  I  think  most  agreeable  to  his  will.'  *  Ah, 
but  you  are  mistaken  on  that  subject;  we  know  you  are;  you 
must  renounce  your  pretended  baptism,  and  go  with  us  into  the 
water,  and  then  we  can  receive  you.'  '  Renounce  my  baptism,' 
she  exclaims.  *  I  can  never  do  that.  It  was  the  most  sacred 
action  of  my  life.  I  might  almost  lis  well  renounce  my  Sa- 
viour.'   '  Well,  sister,  we  are  sorry  for  you ;  but  unless  you  can 
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comply  with  our  terms ^  we  cannot  receive  you.'  And  bo  this 
child  of  Oody  because  she  will  not  do  violence  to  her  conscience, 
and  renounce  what  she  deems  the  most  sacred  act  of  her  life,  is 
driven  away  from  her  Father's  table ;  and  this,  too,  when  it  is 
known  that  she  can  have  communion  with  no  other  church,  but 
must  pass  her  life,  and  perhaps  end  her  days,  and  never  more 
have  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  sacramental  board.  And  is 
there  no  hardship  in  all  this  ?  Is  there  nothing  revolting  to  the 
pious  heaf  t  ? 

The  operation  of  the*  rinciples  of  close  communion  are  often 
as  painful  to  those  who  exclude,  as  to  those  who  are  excluded. 
A  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  had  acted  upon  these  principles, 
and  had  excluded  a  pious  female  under  circumstances  not  very 
unlike  those  detailed  above,  thus  writes :  "  She  put  her  kerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  turned  away,  struggling  with  anguish,  and  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face.  And  oh,  how  did  my  heart 
C  smite  me!  I  went  home  exclaiming  to  myself,  can  this  be 
right?  L  it  possible  that  such  is  the  law  of  the  Redeemer's 
house  .^  "  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  ministerial  brother  is  ^ 
a  close-communionist  no  longer. 

But  these  principles  of  close  communion  operate  hardly  in 
another  way.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  members  of  our  Baptist  churches  are  opposed  to  close  com- 
munion ;  their  consciences  are  pained  with  it ;  and  their  souls 
are  in  bondage  on  account  of  it.  Robert  Hall  says:  "It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  constitution  of  a  church  continues  to 
sanction  strict  communion,'while  the  sentiments  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority  of  its  members  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  contrary  sys- 
tem." In  another  place,  he  expresses  the  opinion,  that  a  mar- 
jority  of  the  present  Baptists  are  in  favor  of  open  communion.* 
A  Baptist  minister  of  our  own  country  also  says :  "  It  is  not 
known  by  the  close-communion  Baptists  how  many  there  are 
of  their  own  denomination  who  believe,  in  their  hear^  in  open 
communion.  I  was  surprised,  after  divulging  my  sentiments, 
to  find  so  many  who  entertained  the  same  belief,  —  some  of 
tliem  for  years."t 

*  Works,  ToL  i.  pp.  306, 401.  t  Brooki'  Ema^,  p.  22. 
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This  testimony  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  observation.  1 
have  known  not  a  few  persons —  members  of  Baptist  churches  — 
who  freely  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  close 
comniunion,  that  they  believed  it  unscriptural,  and  tliat  they 
would  abandon  it  at  once,  were  it  not  for  displeasing  some  of 
their  brethren.  But  is  it  no  hardship  for  a  Christian  to  live  in 
this  way  —  habitually  trifling  with  his  conscience,  and  conniving 
at  that  which  he  thinks  is  wrong,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
his  brethren  ?  Is  such  a  state  of  min^.  favorable  to  Christian 
enjoyment?  Is  this  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his 
people  free? 

6.  I  object  to  the  practice  of  close  communion,  that  it  is  up- 
held and*  continued,  in  part  at  least, /row  sectarian  motives.  I 
should  not  feel  warranted  in  making  this  assertion,  however 
clearly  facts  might  seem  tb  justify  it,  were  it  not  thiCt  the  truth 
of  it  is  acknowledged.  But  Mr.  Puller,  in  his  "  Conversations 
on  Mixed  and  Strict  Communion  "  (pp.  24,  25),  says:  "The* 
tendency  of  mixed  Communion  is  to  annihilate,  as  such^  all  the 
Baptist  churches  in  Christendom."  And  he  asks,  "  Do  you  wish 
to  promote  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the  Baptist  denominor 
iidH,  as  such  ?  If  you  do  not,  take  heed  to  your  ways."  Thus 
close  communion  is  confessedly  to  be  retained,  because  its  exist- 
ence is  deemed  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  a  sect  One  of 
the  lines  of  separation  between  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body  would  be  gradually  worn  out  and  disappear,  were  it  not 
for  close  communion ;  and  therefore  the  practice  must  be  vig- 
orously maintained.  In  reply,  I  would  only  say,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  Christians  should  think  less  about  their  "  denomi- 
nations, as  stichy^  and  more  about  the  general  interests  of  truth 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  it  is  objection  enough  to  any 
practice  in  the  church  that  it  requires  to  be  sustained  by  pro- 
moting a  sectarian  spirit. 

7.  We  bbject,  finally,  to  ^close  communion,  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age^  and  operates  in  various  ways  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Christ* s  kingdom.  —  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Christian  world  is  awaking  from 
its  slumbers  to  unwonted  efforts ;  and  Satan  is  coming  out  in 
great  wrath,  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.    The  people 
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of  God  are  beginning  to  associate  and  pray  and  operate  together, 
and  the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteousness  are  combinmg  their 
efforts  to  oppose  them.  On  every  hand  lines  are  drawing  and 
sides  are  taking,  preparatory  to  the  conflict  of  the  last  days.  The 
aspects  of  the  times  obviously  demand  the  utmost  practicable 
union  among  Christians,  and  that  everything  tending  to  obstruct 
this  union  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  One  of  the  obstructions, 
unquestionably,  is  close  communion.  This  tends,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  break  the  unity  of  the  church ;  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 

'  Christian  charity ;  to  impair  and  hinder  the  exercise  of  love. 
It  insulates  and  weakens  the  efforts  of  those  who  ought  to  live 
together  as  brethren,  and  go  hand  in  hand  in  their  appropriate 
work.  It  leads  those  often  to  waste  their  strength  tipon  each 
other,  whose*  united  strength  ought  to  be  directed  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  It  causes  those  to  interfere  and  contend  with  each 
other,  between  whom  there  should  be  no  strife,  except  who  shall 

^  be  most  fervent  in  love  and  most  zealous  in  efforts  for  promoting 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  An  incalculable  amount  of  time,  labor, 
and  money,  which  is  now  expended  for  sectarian  purposes,' mi^ht 
be  directed  to  the  common  interests  of  Christianity  were  it  not 
for  close  communion.  In  how  many  places  in  these  United 
States,  where  there  are  now  two  or  three  societies,  all  feeble,  strug- 
gling for  existence,  and  aided  perhaps  by  public  charity,  might 
there  be  one  strong,  efficient  society,  able  to  support  itself  and 
to  assist  others,  if  those  who  regard  each  other  as  real  Christians 
could  only  consent  to  commune  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ? 
In  how  many  placps  where  th^re  are  now  two  or  three  ministers,^- 
mutually  jealous,  and  standing  in  each  other's  way,  —  might 
there  be  but  one,  leaving  the  others  to  go  to  more  distant  fields, 
wj9re  it  not  for  the  same  cause  ? 

We  earnestly  comment!  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
our  brethren  of  the  close  communion,  and  would  seriously  in- 
quire of  them,  whether  it  is  not  time,  and  more  than  time,  that 
this  manifest  obstruction  to  Christian  union,  and  the  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world,  was  removed,  to  be  heard  of  no 
more.  The  obvious  tendency  of  things,  at  the  present  day,  is 
to  Remove  it ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  if  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  continues  to  prosper,  that  ere  long  it  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  way. 
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But  how?  How  shall  this  most  desirable  object  be  atcomr 
plished  ?  This  is  a  very  important  question ;  and  with  a  few 
suggestions  in  regard  to  it,  we  close. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  open  communion,  as  was 
remarked  at  the  commencement  of  the  Lecture,  is  a  diflFerence 
of  opinion  respecting  baptism.  Our  Baptist  brethren  insist,  — 
on  the  ground  of  the  apostolical  commission  and  practice,  the 
significance  of  the  two  ordinances,  and  the  general  suflFrage  of 
the  church,  —  that  baptism  is  necessary,  previous  to  commun- 
ion. They  also  insist^  that  the  members  of  our  churches  have 
not  been  baptized.  Consequently  they  infer,  as  they  think  con- 
clusively, that  these  members  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  ad- 
mitted to*the  Lord's  table.  The  question  now  is,  How  shall  this 
objection  be  obviated ?     How  shMl  the  difficulty  be  removed? 

There  is  na  probability  that  this  difficulty  will  be  soon  re- 
move(^  by  a  general  change  of  sentiment  in  our  churches,  and 
by  our  members  becoming  Baptists.  There  has  been  an  expec-  . 
tation  of  this  sort  among  Baptists,  —  perhaps  there  is  still ;  but 
we  see  no  prospect  of  its  speedy  accomplishment  No  such 
change  of  sentiment  is  to  be  expected. 

Besides,  if  the  other  denominations  are  ever  to  become  Bap- 
tists, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  change  should  be  effected, 
under  the  present  system  of  operations.  Separated,  .as  we  now 
are,  in  our  public  worship  and  ordinances,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  variety  of  causes  tending  to  foment  and  perpetuate 
sectarian  prejudices,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  either  party 
should  make  any  considerable  approaches  towards  the  other  ? 
We  agree  entirely  with  Robert  Hall,  that  if  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  are  true;  if  they  will  bear  the  test  of 
examination ;  and  If  those  who  hold  them  are  desirous  to  pro- 
mote them ;  their  past  policy  has  been  a  most  unhappy  one,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  they  were  pursuing  a  more  liberal  course. 
Listead  of  holding  themselves  separate,  and  keeping  their  breth- 
ren at  a  distance,  they  should  seek  the  fellowship  of  other  de- 
nominations who  agree  with  them  in  essential  truth,  and 
mingle  with  them  as  freely  and  fraternally  as  possible.  In  this 
way,  they  may  disarm  prejudice,  invite  a  more  free  and  candid 
88 
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discussion,  and,  if  the  truth  is  with  thenij  it  will  be  likely  to 
prevail. 

^^But  how  shall  we  admit  you  to  communion,"  it  is  asked, 
"  so  long  as  we  regard  you  as  unbaptized  ?  "  If  our  brethren 
are  in  earnest  in  proposing  this  question,  we  are  very  willing  to 
confer  with  them  on  the  subject  And  with  due  deference,  we 
would  ask,  Why  may  we  not  be  admitted,  at  least  to  occasional 
communion,  on  the  ground  proposed  by  Robert  Hall  ?  If  the 
baptism  of  John  was  not  Gliristian  baptism  (as  is  now  generally 
conceded),  it  is  certain  that  the  disciples  l\ad  not  received  Chris- 
tian baptism  at  the  time  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  And  if  it  be  said  that  theirs  was  an  extraordinary  case, 
will  it  not  be  lawful  to  follow  their  example  in  extraordinary 
cases  ?  There  is  a  natural  crder  in  which  most  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  iis  should  be  attended  to ;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
ordinarily,  because  the  first  in  a  series  has  been  neglected^  that 
the  remainder -cannot  be  performed.  For  example,  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  established  order  in  our  churches,  that  singing  should 
precede  the  principal  prayer,  and  prayer  the  sermon ;  but  be- 
cause a  person  is  not  present  to  unite  in  the  singing,  may  he 
not  unite  in  the  prayer  ?  Or  because  he  is  not  present  to  unite 
in  the  prayer,  may  he  not  listen  to  the  sermon  ?  It  is  Christ's 
direction  that  those  who  are  capable  of  instruction  should  be 
taught^  before  they  are  baptized.  But  suppose  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  called  to  baptize  a  believer  who,  he  is  satisfied,  knows 
four  times  as  much  as  himself ;  must  he  pause,  and  go  through 
the  formality  of  teaching  such  an  one,  before  he  ventures  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinance  ?  So  if ,  from  misapprehension,  or  any 
other  cause  not  afiecting  his- religious  character,  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian has  not  received  baptism,  and  yet  desires  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  table,  who  shall  say  that  he  may  not  come  ?  Because 
he  has  been  prevented  from  obeying  one  command  of  Christ, 
who  shall  prohibit  him  from  obeying  another  ? 

But  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge. 
The  works  of  Mr,  Hall  are  before  the  public,  in  which  every- 
thing which  need  be  said  in  support  of  this  theory  is  urged  with 
a  surpassing  eloquence. 

To  the  advocates  of  strict  communion,  we  will  venture  to 
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suggest  another,  and,  we  think,  better  way,  in  which  the  diffi, 
culties  between  us  may  be  got  over.  Let  them  cease  to  judge 
another  man's  servant,  and  leave  him  to  stand,  or  fall,  to  his 
own  master.  We  who  differ  from  them  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism are  not  conscious  of  neglecting  or  trifling  with  the  ordin" 
ance,'more  than  they.  We  profess  to  hold  it  in  as  high  es- 
timation as  they  do.  We  observe  it,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  consciences,  —  according,  as  we  think,  to  the  insti- 
tution and  will  of  Christ.  We  find  great  satisfaction  in  the  or- 
dinance, and  believe  that  our  Saviour  approves  and  blesses  us 
in  it.  And  now,  bretliren,  why  can  you  not  meet  us  on  this 
ground  ?  Unless  you  are  infallible,  you*  cannot  know  that  we 
are  wrong,  any  more  than  we  know  you  are.  And  why  can  you 
not  consent  to  say :  "  If  you  love  and  prize  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  as  you  understand  it,  and  really  think  that  you  observe 
it  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  then  enjoy  your  own 
opinion.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  judge  you.  We 
think,  indeed,  that  you  are  mistaken  ;  but  the  mistake  is  yours, 
not  ours  ;  and  as  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  prevent  us  from  loving 
and  embracing  you  as  Christians,  it  shall  no  longer  interrupt 
our  Christian  communion.  Here,  brethren,  is  the  table  of  our 
common  Lord.  Come  to  it  with  us,  if  you  will ;  and  if  you 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  previous  ordinance,  you  must 
settle  it  with  Christ,  and  not  with  us." 

With  an  invitation  such  as  this,  Pedobaptists  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied.  If  they  are  in  error,  they  do  not  wish  their 
brethren  to  be  partakers  with  them  in  the  error.  If  they  have 
in  anything  mistaken  the  will  of  Christ,  they  choose  to  assume 
the  responsibility  themselves,  and  to  refer  the  matter  directly  to 
him. 

But  it  is  said  :  "  Pedobaptists  act  on  the  same  principle  with 
those  of  the  strict  commimion,  and  exclude  from  the  Lord's 
table,  under  all  circumstances,  those  whom  they  regard  as  un- 
baptized."  But  this  is  not  true.  We  repeat  the  asseveration, 
and  hope  it  may  be  noted  and  remembered,  T^is  is  not  true. 
Were  a  person  to  request  communion  with  us,  who  professed  to 
love  and  prize  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  who  sincerely  thought 
that  he  had  been  baptized,  and  who  gave  evidence  of  being  pre- 
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pared  to  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  Christ ;  we  certainly 
should  admit  km,  although  we  might  regard  his  baptism  as  a 
nullity.    We  should  do  it  on  the  principle  laid  down  above. 

And  such  cases  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  our 
churches.  Some  of  our  brethren  consider  the  baptisms  which 
were  formerly  administered  on  the  ground  of  the  half-way  cove- 
nant as  invalid ;  and  more  have  the  same  opinion  in  r^ard  to 
the  baptisms  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians.  But  should 
a  pious,  godly  professor  of  religion,  who  had  been  baptized  in 
either  of  these  ways,  and  was  saMsfied  with  what  had  been  done, 
request  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  with  us ;  we  certainly  should 
admit  him^  whatever  opinion  we  might  entertain  concerning  the 
validity  of  his  baptism.  If  he  was  seriously  and  conscientiously 
satisfied,  we  should  not  undertake  to  judge  betwixt  him  and 
his  Master,  but  should  leave  the  question  of  his  baptism  to  be 
determined  at  a  higher  tribunal. 

But  it  will  be  objected  again  :  ^^  Since  we  regard  baptism  as 
prerequisite  to  commimion,  and  regard  Pedobaptists  as  not  bap- 
tized ;  how  can  we  receive  them  to  our  communion,  without 
becoming  partakers  of  their  sin  ?  "  But  are  you  sure  that  Pe- 
dobaptists commit  sin^  inr  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  even  on 
supposition  that  they  have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  bap- 
tism ?  They  have  received  what  they  most  seriously  belieye  to 
be  Christian  baptism ;  and  feel  under  solenm  obligations  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  table  in  remembrance  of  him.  And  now 
what  shall  they  do  ?  Can  you  in  conscience  affirm  that  it  will 
be  sinful  for  them  to  come  ?  On  the  contrary,  as  they  view  the 
subject,  will  it  not  be  sinful  for  them  to  stay  away  ?  But  we 
need  not  argue  this  question,  as  some  of  the  more  recent  and 
intelligent  advocates  of  close  communion  have  themselves  de- 
cided it.  Says  Mr.  Puller :  "  On  their  own  principles,  Pedobap- 
tists ch  rightj  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though,  in  our 
opinion,  unbaptized ;  their  conviction,  and  not  ourSy  being  their 
proper  directory."*  Mr.  Kinghorn,  in  his  reply  to  Hall,  takes 
the  same  ground.  And  now  this  is  all  which  need  be  said  in 
the  case.    If  Pedobaptists  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table 

*CoiiTeraationa,  fto.,  p.  39. 
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with  Baptists,  they  would  come  "  on  their  own  principles,"  and 
in  compliance  with  their  own  convictions  of  duty ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  Puller  says,  they  would  do  rights  —  they  would 
not  sin  ;  and  their  brethren,  in  admitting  them,  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  becoming  partakers  in  other  men's  sins. 

But  say  our  Baptist  friends  further,  "  Should  we  not,  by  such 
a  procedure,  at  least  give  countenance  to  what  we  conceive  to  be 
an  error  ?  "  And  we  answer.  Not  at  ail.  It  being  known  at 
the  time  that  you  do  not  coincide  in  opinion  with  your  Pedo- 
baptist  brother,  but  merely  consent  that  he  shall  come  to  the 
Lord's  table  with  you,  —  on  his  own  principles  and  responsibility, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  because  you 
think  that  he  belongs  to  Christ,  —  it  does  not  appear  that  you 
would  be  yielding  any  sjnful  or  dangerous  countenance  to  what 
you  believe  to  be  his  errors.  Th^  Jewish  and  Gtentile  converts 
in  the  days  of  Paul  had  each  their  own  opinions  respecting  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  yet  they  constantly  communed  together 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostles,  and  no  complaint  was  made 
or  suspicion  felt  that  either  party  was  countenancing  the  other 
in  error  or  becoming  a  partaker  of  its  sin.  On  no  subject  what- 
ever are  the  views  of  Baptists  more  fully  imderstood  than  on 
that  of  baptism ;  and  the  only  inference  which  could  justly  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  their  admitting  the  Pedobaptist  to  the 
table  with  them  would  be,  that  they  were  willing  to  have  com- 
munion with  him  because  they  believed  him  a  follower  of  Christ ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  deplored  what  they  deemed  his  errors, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  And  we  leave  it  to  the  consciences  of  our  Bap- 
tist brethren  to  decide,  whether  such  an  inference  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  them  as  Christians,  or  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  doubt  that  close  communion  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  injurious  in  practice,  and  that  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  it  ought  to  be  done  away.  As  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, Baptists  and  Pedbbaptists  seem  not  likely  to  agree  at  pres- 
ent in  regard  to  one  of  the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  but 
do  agree  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  other, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not,  occasionally  at 
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least,  partake  of  the  latter  ordinance  together.  In  this  way  they 
would  wipe  off  much  of  the  reproach  which  at  present  attaches 
to  them,  and  manifest  to  the  world  that,  notwithstanding  re- 
maining differences,  they  do  feel,  and  are  resolved  to  act,  as  the 
disciples  of  a  common  Saviour.  We  know,  indeed,  if  this  point 
were  gained,  that  much  wisdom  and  grace  would  still  be  needed 
in  order  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  peace.  For  combustible^ 
materials  would  remain  on  both  sides,  in  the  midst  of  which  dis- 
cordant spirits  might  scatter  their  firebrands  and  easily  blow 
them  to  a  flame.  But  Christian  love  would  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties and  quench  the  latent  sparks  of  contention  before  they 
we^e  kindled.  Bjr  the  removal  of  close  communion  one  source 
of  contention  in  the  church  would  be  dried  up,  and  one  effidctual 
step  would  be  taken  towards  a  complete  and  final  union.  The 
parties  by  being  brought  mt6  more  intimate  relations  would  be 
in  a  better  situation  to  dispose  of  remaining  differences ;  and  the 
Saviour,  who  prayed  so  fervently  while  on  earth  for  the  peace  of 
his  followers,  might  be  expected  to  approve,  and  bestow  his 
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LECTURE    LXVn. 

THE  LORD'S    SUPPER. 

In  several  preceding  Lectures,  we  have  considered  the  subject 
of  baptism,  together  with  some  important  questions  connected 
with  it.  We  now  turn  to  the  other  special  ordinance  or  sac- 
rament of  the  new  dispensation,  —  the  LordHs  supper. 

This  ordinance  was  instituted  by  the  Saviour,  during  the  last 
Passover,  —  the  same  evening  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  —  the 
evening  before  his  crucifixion.  His  disciples  having  made  ready 
for  tlie  Passover,  **  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with 
the  twelve."  **  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  look  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  saying, 
*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.*  And  he  took  the  cup  and  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying, '  Drink  ye  all  of  it.  For 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.'  "     Matt.  xxvi.  26-28. 

The  narrative  of  this  transaction,  which  is  given  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  and  again  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  28),  teaches  us,  first 
of  all,  that  what  was  now  done  was  no  pari  of  the  ordinary  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover.  It  was  something  superadded  to  the 
Passover,  or  aside  from  it,  —  a  change  which  no  being  but  the 
Lord  of  the  Passover  had  any  authority  to  make.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  new  institution. 

And  as  this  new  institution  came  up,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover,  it  is  further  evident  that  it  was  designed  to  take 
its  place.  It  was  to  be,  in  piany  respects,  to  the  church  under 
the  new  dispensation,  what  the  Passover  had  been  to  the  church 
under  the  old. 

The  institution  carried  on  the  face  of  it,  that  its  Author  was 
about  to  die  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  that  the  sacred  supper 
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was  to  be  a  Btcmding  memorial  of  his  death,  "  This  do,  in  re- 
membrance of  me.  For  as  ofl  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  driuk  this 
cup,  ye  do  sJio]7  the  Lord's  death,  till  he  come."     1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

The  ordinance  thus  instituted  was  evidently  designed  to  be 
perpeivMed  in  the  church.  This  is  proved  from  the  very  nature 
of  it,  as  a  commemorative  institution.  It  is  proved  also  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  observed  with  great  earnestness  and  con- 
stancy, by  the  churches,  under  the  direction  of  the  apostles. 
For  a  time,  they  seem  to  have  observed  it  every  Lord's  day. 
And  with  what  care  does  the  Apostle  Paul  instruct  the  Corinth- 
ians as  to  the  manner  of  observing  it,  many  years  after  the  cru- 
cifixion ;  informing  them  at  the  same  time,  and  not  them  only, 
but  all  the  churches  wherever  his  Epistle  should  be  read,  that 
the  ordinance  was  to  be  continued,  and  the  death  of  Christ 
thereby  to  be  showed  forth,  till  his  second  coming,  at  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Before  attempting  to  unfold  the  proper  import  and  design  of 
this  ordinanccf  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  a  most  flagrant 
corruption  and  perversion  of  it,  which  conmienced  early  in  the 
church,  and  has  continued  throughout  the  greater  part  of  nom- 
inal Christendom,  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  corruption  of  baptism,  as  to 
the  import  of  it,  consisted  in  substituting  baptism  for  r^enera- 
tion,  —  the  sign  for  the  thif^  signified.  It  was  in  the  same 
way,  precisely,  that*  the  holy  supper  began  to  be  corrupted. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  as  (what  it  is  in  truth)  a  5^  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  —  a  symbol  of  his  expiatory  sac- 
rifice upon  the  cross,  it  was  held  to  be  the  sacrifice  itself.  In 
the  supper,  we  are  told,  that  "  Christ  is  literally  sacrificed  for 
us.  His  body  is  broken,  his  blood  is  spilled,  and  both  are  taken 
by  the  communicant,  every  time  he  comes  to  the  ordinance.'* 
Now  this  we  call  a  monstrous  perversion  of  this  precious  institu- 
tion. And  a  glance  at  the  history  of  this  innovation  and  per- 
version cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  the  sacrament 
of  the  supper  was  held  and  observed,  in  its  primitive  simplicity. 
'^  No  ceremonies  were  added,  to  render  it  more  venerable  in  the 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  no  false  notions  were  entertained  of 
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its  design ;  no  mystery  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  under  the 
symbols  and  the  prescribed  actions ;  the  words  of  Christ  were 
understood  according  to  the  meaning  which  common  sense 
would  put  upon  them ;  and  tlie  ordinance  was  regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  his  passion,  and  a  means  of  strengttiening  the  faith 
and  the  love  of  his  followers."  But  these  times  of  parity  and 
simplicity  did  not  continue  very  long.  As  the  spirit  of  religion 
began  gradually  to  decline,  its  rittial  was  increased ;  and  the 
points  about  which  new  rites  began  to  cluster  were  the  primi- 
tive sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  hol^ 
ordinances  were  administered  in  private  ;  they  were  spoken  of 
as  the  Christian  mysteries ;  and  some  awful,  mystical  efiBcacy 
was  supposed  to  reside  in  them.  Language  began  to  be  used 
pretty  early,  —  at  first  rhetorically,  but  afterwards  literally,  — 
implying  something  more  than  thd  spiritual  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament ;  —  importing  a  kind  of  corporeal  presence. 
The  ordinance,  too,  was  regarded  as  of  a  saving  character. 
The  words  of  our  Saviour,  taken  literally,  were,  applied  to  it : 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you."    John  vi.  53. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  ninth  century,  that  transubstan- 
tmtio/i  was  explicitly  inculcated.  The  author  of  the  heresy  was 
Radbert,  Abbot  of  Corbey,  in  France,  who  taught  that "  after 
the  consecration  of  thB  bread  and  wine,  nothing  remained  of 
these  symbols  but  the  outward  figure^  under  cover  of  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and  locally  present ;  and 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  thus  present  in  the  Eucharist,  was  the 
same  body  which  was  born  of  the  virgin,  suflered  on  tlie  cross, 
and  was  raised  from  the  dead." 

Although  the  public  mind  had  long  been  preparing  for  such 
an  announcement  as  this,  still,  it  encountered,  at  the  first,  a 
formidable  opposition.  Among  its  opposers  were  the  emperor 
Charles  the  bold,  the  monk  Ratram,  and  the  celebrated  John 
Scotus.  But  the  doctrine  was  so  much  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  well  calculated  to  increase  a  veneration 
for  the  clergy,  and  to  advance  their  power,  that  it  gradually  and 
continually  prevailed,  and  opposition  to  it  died  away.  Its  last 
fbrioidable  opponent  in  the  church  of  Rome  was  Berengar,  in 
89 
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tiie  eleventh  ceniurj;  and  after  numberless  persecutions  and 
yezations,  he  ended  his  life  in  exile. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  transubstantiation  received  its  final 
sanction  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  decreed  as  follows : 

1.  "  If  any  man  shall  deny  that  in  the  sacrament  of  Uie  most 
holy  eucharist,  there  are  contained  truly,  really,  and  substan^ 
tially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  a  whole  Christy  and 
shall  say  that  they  are  in  it  only  as  in  a  sign  or  a  figure ;  let 
Mm  be  anathema. 

2.  ^^  K  any  man  shall  say  that  in  the  holy  sacrAnent  of  the 
eucharist,  there  remains  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wme^ 
together  with  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
shall  deny  the  wonderful  and  singular  conversion  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  the  fdrm  of  bread  and  wine  only  re- 
maining, which  conversion  the  Catholic  church  most  fitly  calls 
transubstantiation;  let  him  be  anathema.'' 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  introduced  and  finally  estab- 
lished in  the  Romish  church.  My  objections  to  it  are  more  and 
greater  than  I  have  i^ow  time  to  offer.  Still,  I  must  glance  at 
some  of  them. 

The  doctrine  in  question  rests  entirely  on  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  words :  "  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my 
blood.^^  But  if  these  words  are  to  be  understood  literally,  why 
not  some  other  of  our  Lord's  declarations,  such  as,  ^'  I  am  the 
vine ;J"  " I  am  the  door ; "  "I  am  the  way " ?  Yet  no  one 
ever  thought  of  giving  a  literal  interpretation  to  passages  such 
as  these. 

It  is  a  good  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  literal  sense  is  not 
to  be  dropped,  and  a  figurative  one  assumed,  without  an  obvious 
necessity.  But  there  is  a  necessity  of  supposing  a  figure  in  the 
passages  before  us,  —  a  necessity  as  urgent  as  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  For  at  the  time  of  saying,  "  This  is  my  body,"  and 
"  This  my  blood,"  our  Saviour  was  alive  in  the  body,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  his  disciples.  And  how  could  they  pos- 
sibly understand  him  as  proposing  to  give  them  that  identical 
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body,  under  the  form  of  bread,  which  they  saw  living  and 
breathing  before  them ;  and  that  identical  blood,  under  the 
form  of  wine,  which  was  then  actually  coursing  in  his  veins  ? 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  body  which  pur 
Lord  symbolically  gave  to  his  disciples  was  a  broken  body,  and 
the  blood  was  shed  blood.  And  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  dis- 
ciples to  have  understood  him  literally,  then  they  must  have 
regarded  him  as  giving  them  his  crucified  body,  before  it  was 
crucified ;  and  his  shed  blood,  while  as  yet  his  blood  had  not 
been  shed  ! !  They  must  have  regarded  him  as  giving  them  a 
dead  body,  which  they  knew  was  alive ;  a  broken,  mangled, 
crucified  body,  which  they  saw  before  them  well  and  whole !  ! , 
They  must  have  believed  that  Christ  held  himself,  body  and 
blood,  in  his  own  hands ;  and  then  passed  himself  over  into 
their  hands ;  and  that,  while  they  actually  saw  him  standing 
before  them,  he  was  literally  in  their  own  mouths ! !  K  a  sup- 
position so  monstrous  and  self-contradictory  does  not  create  a 
necessity  for  a  somewhat  figurative  interpretation,  then  no  such 
.  necessity  ever  was  created,  or  can  be  supposed,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  exist. 

And  yet  the  interpretation  required,  in  order  to  give  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage  in  question,  can  hardly  be  called  a  figura- 
tive one.  It  is  one  of  continual  occurrence,  in  parallel  passages, 
throughout  the  inspired  volume.  When  one  thing  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denoting,  symbolizing,  or  signifying  another,  the 
sacred  writers  commonly  employ  the  connecting  verb  to  6e,  just 
as  in  the  passages  under  consideration.  Thus,  in  interpreting 
Pharaoh's  dream,  Joseph  says :  "  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven 
years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years  "  ;  that  is,  they 
denote^  they  signify  seven  years.  So  the  ten  horns  in  one  of 
Daniel's  visions,  "  are  ten  kings  " ;  and  the  seven  stars,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  "  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches:" 
Moses,  speaking  of  the  paschal  lamb,  says :  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
passover  "  ;  just  as  our  Saviour  says  of  the  broken  bread,  "  This 
is  my  body." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  interpretation  which  Roman  Catholics 
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put  upon  the  passages  in  question  not  only  is  not  required,  but 
is  such  an  one  as  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  or  justified. 

There  are  also  other  Insuperable  objections  to  it,  besides  those 
wliich  have  been  considered.  The  elements  employed  in  the 
eucharist,  after  their  consecration,  are  often  called  by  the  sacred 
writers  bread  and  wine.  Thus  the  disciples,  after  the  Pentecost, 
*'  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
and  in  breaking  of  breads  and  in  prayers."  Acts  ii.  42.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  accustomed  to  come  together  on  the  first 
day  of  tlie  week,  to  break  breadJ*  Acts  xx.  7.  Again,  the  apos- 
tle says :  '^  Tlie  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  tlie  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ."     1  Cor.  x.  16. 

It  may  be  further  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  supposes  a  literal  sacrifice  of  Christ  m  every  instance 
of  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  that  on  this  ground  he  must 
liave  been  sacrificed  millions  and  millions  of  times.  But  it  is 
expressly  declared  in  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  has  been  sacri- 
ficed but  once.  ^'  Now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  Christ 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Heb.  ix.  26. 
**  Christ  was  once  oflFered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  Heb.  ix.  28. 
"  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust." 
1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

But  leaving  the  Scriptures,  it  is  objection  enough  to  the  doc- 
trine in  question  that  it  contradicts  and  subverts  the  testimony 
of  all  our  senses.  Our  senses  were  given  us  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  external  things,  and  this  purpose  they  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  accomplish.  On  their  testimony  we  rely,  not  only 
in  tlie  conunon  affairs  of  life,  but  for  nearly  all  the  evidences 
whether  of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  How  is  it  that  we  dis- 
cover marks  of  design  in  the  world  around  us,  and  consequent 
proof  of  an  all-wise  Designer,  but  from  tlie  testimony  of  the 
senses  ?  And  how  did  the  disciples  of  Christ  know  that  he  per- 
fosmed  miracles  and  uttered  prophecies,  but  from  the  same  tes- 
timony ?  And  how  do  we  become  acquainted  with  the  truths 
and  facts  of  the  gospel,  but  by  reading  them  in  the  Scriptures 
or  hearing  them  from  the  lips  of  the  living  teacher — in  other 
words,  from  the  testimony  of  the  senses  ?  Certainly,  any  tliecu'y 
of  philosophy  or  doctrine  of  religion,  which  contradicts  the  une- 
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quivocal  testimony  of  the  senses,  —  as  transubstantiation  con- 
fessedly does,  —  is  on  that  acccount  to  be  rejected.  It  strikes  at 
tlie  very  foundations  of  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  received  as 
true. 

Another  view  of  the  Lord's  supp)er,  akin  to  ^hat  which  has 
been  considered,  is  constibstantiation.  This  supposes  the  ele- 
ments to  be  unchanged ;  and  yet  that  the  veritable  body  and 
blood  of  Clirist  are  someliow  united  to  them^  and  present  in  them^ 
so  that  the  communicant  in  receiving  the  sacrament  partakes  of 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour.  This  is  the  view  held 
by  Luther  and  the  early  Lutheran  reformers,  and  which  belongs 
to  the  creed  of  the  present  Lutheran  church.  But  this  theory, 
tliough  less  absurd  in  some  of  its  aspects  than  the  former,  is 
still  liable  to  most  of  the  same  objections.  Both  suppose  our 
Saviour's  human  body^  his  corporeal  frame ,  to  be  in  thousands  of 
different  places  at  the  same  instant.  The  Scriptures  positively 
assure  ils  that  it  is  in  heaven  ;  but  the  doctrine  we  are  consider- 
ing places  it  also  on  the  earth,  and  in  every  part  of  the  earth  at 
once,  wherever  the  ordinance  is  administered.  Hence,  the  specu- 
lations whicli  have  been  indulged  in  at  dififerent  periods  respect- 
ing the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  body. 

Just  before  the  crucifixi6n,  our  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  them  and  return  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  awayP  "  I  leave  the  worlds 
and  go  to  the  Father."  John  xvi.  7,  28.  But  on  the  theories 
be&re  us,  this  language  was  not  true.  Christ  did  not  leave  the 
world  in  any  sense.  As  he  did  not  leave  it  spiritually,  so  neither 
did  he  bodily.  His  body  still  remained  on  the  earth,  to  be  sac- 
rificed and  eaten  in  every  celebration  of  the  holy  supper. 

The  apostle  Paul  teaches,  that  while  the  saints  are  at  home  in 
the  body  they  are  absent  from  the  Lord — absent,  not  spiritually, 
but  from  his  personal^  corporeal  presence.  But  according  to  the 
theories  before  us,  this  is  not  true.  Men  may  be  at  home  in  the 
body,  and  yet  be  present  with  the  Lord  —  present  (if  they  can 
find  a  priest  to  give  them  the  sacrament)  to  his  body,  soul,  and 
Divinity  —  present  in  every  sense  in  which  the  saints  are  present 
with  him  in  heaven. 

It  is  implied  in  the  doctrines  before  us^  not  only  that  our 
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Saviour's  body  is  in  thousands  of  different  places  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  it  is  in  exceedingly  different,  and  totdUy  oppaaile, 
states  or  conditions.  It  is  in  a  state  of  glory,  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion  on  earth.  It  is  exalted  "  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come  "  ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  is  in  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  communicants, 
to  be  there  chewed,  masticated,  swallowed,  and  digested !  ! 

But  we  need  not  pursue  further  these  incredible,  impossible, 
monstrous  suppositions.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  that  any  hu- 
man being  should  ever  have  so  stultified  himself  as  to  entertain 
them  for  a  moment.  It  is  distressing  to  know  that  tliey  are  not 
only  entertained,  but  professedly  believed,  at  this  moment,  by 
millions  and  millions  of  our  fellow-men. 

Nor  are  the  theories  on  which  1  have  remarked  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  mere  absurdities.  They  are  dangerous  absurdi- 
ties, full  of  hazard,  and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  interests  of  un- 
dying souls.  Transubstantiation  is  accompanied,  always,  with 
the  grossest  idolatry.  The  consecrated,  transmuted  bread  and 
wine  are  reverently  worshipped.  They  are  adored,  on  bended 
knees,  as  the  very  Saviour. 

The  breaden  god  having  been. worshipped,  is  next  ecuten.  What 
other  class  of  idolaters  was  ever  known  to  devour  their  gods  ? 
Yet  the  Romanist  literally  eats  his  god,  so  often  as  he  partakes 
of  the  consecrated  wafer* 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it.  The  supposed  divinity,  having 
been  adored  and  eaten,  is  then  trusted  /o  as  an  indwelling  Saviour. 
The  poor  deluded  votary  flatters  himself  that  he  has  received 
Christ.  He  has  literally  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
has  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  Of  course  he  is  satisfied  with 
what  he  has  done.  He  knows,  he  seeks  no  other  salvation.  He 
passes  blindly  on  to  death  and  tbe  judgment,  and  finds,  when  it 
is  too  late,  that  he  has  a  lie  in  his  right  hand. 

But  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  that  we  turn  from  these 
absurd  and  ruinous  theories  in  regard  to  the  sacramental  supper, 
and  seek  for  its  true  import  and  influence. 

The  Lord's  supper,  like  baptism,  is  to  be  regarded  as  both  a 
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sign  and  a  seal.  As  a  symbol  or  sign  it  is  significant.  It  sheds  * 
a  light,  it  afiFords  instruction.  This  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
Paul,  when  he  says :  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  LitrcTs  deaths  till  he  come."  1  Cor.  xi. 
26.  But  what  are  some  of  the  lessons  of  instruction  held  up,  as 
it  were,  visibly^  prominently  before  us,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper. 

1.  We  here  see  our  own  exceeding  sinfulness.  In  this  body 
broken  and  blood  shed  for  us,  we  see  what  our  deservings  are. 
Were  it  not  that  we  are  guilty,  ruined  creatures,  in  danger  of 
eternal  death,  the  Saviour  need  not  have  died  for  us.  His  body 
need  not  have  been  broken,  nor  his  precious  blood  been  spilt. 

2.  The  Lord's  supper  places  visibly  before  us  that  great  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  our  religion,  —  a«  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  to 
make  this  atonement  that  Christ  died  upon  the  cross.  And  this 
wa% enough.  With  this  eternal  justice  was  satisfied.  The  atone- 
ment was  complete  when  our  Saviour  said :  "  It  is  finished  ;  and 
bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 

8.  The  Lord's  supper  sets  before  us,  symbolically,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  saving  benefits  of  the  atoyment  are  to  be 
appropriated.  It  is  by  faith.  By  faith,  we  are  to  feed  upon  the 
living  bread.  By  faith,  we  are  to  receive  the  cup  of  salvation. 
By  faith,  we  are  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  drink 
his  blood ;  or  (which  is  the  same)  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 
benefits  of  his  death. 

4.  In  the  sacred  supper,  we  have  set  before  us  the  visible 
union  and  communion  between  Christ  and  his  people.  They 
fe^  upon  him.  They  live  upon  him.  And  as  they  live  upon 
the  Saviour,  so  they  have  a  most  blessed  communion  with  him. 
Their  visible  communion  with  him  at  his  table  is  but  an  em- 
blem of  that  sweeter  spiritual  communion  with  which  their 
souls  are  refreshed.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  And  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  " 
1  Cor.  X.  16. 

6.  The  supper  of  the  Lord  sets  forth,  also,  that  union^  that 
fellowship,  which  all  Christians  have,  or  should  have,  one  with 
another.    Sitting  together  around  the  table  of  a  conmion  Lord, 
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•Christians  appear  to  be,  —  what  they  should  be^  and  what,  if 
sincere,  they  really  are^  —  the  children  of  one  Father,  the  dis- 
ciples of  one  Master,  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  one  great 
family,  united  in  object  and  afifection  on  earth,  and  journeying 
onward  to  the  same  eternal  home  in  heaven. 

Such  are  some  of  the  precious  instructions  which  the  Lord's 
supper  is  calculated  to  set  before  us  and  impress  upon  us,  as  a 
sign.  But  its  nature,  its  importance  does  not  all  lie  here.  I 
have  said  that  it  is  a  seal,  as  well  as  a  sign ;  in  which  view  it 
has  a  binding  efficacy.  When  a  Christian  goes  to  the  supper  of 
the  Lord,  he  renews  the  covenant  into  which  he  had  before  en- 
tered, and  by  a  solemn,  sealing  ordinance,*  binds  himself  to  be 
faithful.  And  this  covenant  is  virtually  renewed  and  the  seal 
repeated,  every  time  the  sacrament  is  received.  It  is  this  fact, 
pre-eminently,  which  renders  it  so  solemn  a  thing  to  go  to  the 
Lord's  table  ;  which  makes  it  necessary  for  *^  a  man  to  exanifne 
himself^  and  so  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup ; " 
which  gives  impression  to  the  fearful  truth,  that  "  whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  tlie  Lord  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  It  is  solemn 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  God.  It  is  solemn  to  renew  tliis 
covenant  But  it  is  specially  solemn  to  seed  and  re-seal  it  upon 
our  consciences  and  heartS^,  by  receiving  the  emblems  of  a 
Saviour's  body  and  blood. 

As  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  supper,  we  have  seen 
in  what  sense  he  is  not  present  He  is  not  there  materially y  cor- 
poreally. His  presence  with  his  people  in  this  solemn  ordin- 
ance is  altogether  of  a  spiritual  nature.  He  is  present,  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  sense,  Christ  is 
present  with  his  people,  when  they  meet  together  for  prayer  and 
praise.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  togetlier  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Matt,  xviii.  20.  In 
this  sense,  he  is  present  with  them  in  tlieir  closets,  in  the  social 
circle,  and  in  the  house  of  God.  But  Christ  is  specially  pres- 
ent with  his  people  in  the  sacraments ;  and  more  especially  in 
that  of  the  supper.  He  makes  "  himself  known  to  them  in  the 
breaking  of  bread."  There  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  lo 
so.    In  this  holy  ordinance,  Christ  is  brought  very  specially  to 
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the  view  of  his  people.  He  is  set  forth,  as  it  were,  crucified  be- 
fore them.  He  is  also  brought  most  impressively  to  their  recoU 
lections.  They  come  to  his  table  in  remembrance  of  him.  It  is 
here  also,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  renew  their  covenant  en- 
gagements to  Christ,  and  bind  themselves,  by  solemn  seals  and 
new  obligations,  to  live  to  his  glory.  Now  all  these  things  are 
intended  and  calculated  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  God's  people, 
to  inspire  gratitude,  to  kindle  the  flame  of  love,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  a  more  devoted  consecration  and  obedience.  And  in 
proportion  as  these  objects  are  fulfilled  upon  them,  Christ  will 
be  present  with  them,  by  his  Spirit,  to  comfort  and  to  bless. 
He  will  be  with  them  at  his  table,  to  fill  their  souls  with  Divine 
lightand  love,their  hearts  with  rejoicing,and  their  lips  with  praise. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  supper  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  different  churches.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
bread  is  not  broken  and  the  cup  is  withheld  from  the  people.  But 
both  these  circumstances  are  to  be  regarded  as  perversions  of  the 
ordinance.  The  breaking  of  the  bread  is  an  important  part  of 
the  symbol,  setting  forth  the  broken  body  of  the  Saviour  ;  and 
the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the  whole  body  of  the  communi- 
cants is  expressly  commanded  by  our  Lord.  "  He  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  I)rink  ye  all  of 
it."  Matt.  xxvi.  27.  What  arrogance,  then,  to  withhold  the 
cup  from  the'great  body  of  the  church,  and  decide  that  they  shall 
not  drink  of  it ! 

Not  only  the  church  of  Rome,  but  some  Protestant  churches, 
require  that  the  sacrament  be  received  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
But  this,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  savors  of  superstition.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  Romanist,  who  believes  that  what  he  sees  before 
him  is  the  body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinitj*  of  Jesus  Christ,  should 
kneel  before  it  and  receive  it  in  a  posture  of  adoration.  But 
that  evangelical  Christians,  who  believe  that  the  consecrated 
elements  —  though  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  — 
are  in  themselves  no  more  than  bread  and  wine,  should  kneel 
before  them  and  seem  to  adore  them,  at  least  savors  of  supersti- 
tion —  to  give  it  no  harder  name.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
disciples  did  not  receive  the  elements  in  this  posture  when  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  the  Loi*d  himself. 
90 
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As  to  the  most  proper  mode  of  administering  this  holy  ordi- 
nance, I  have  only  to  say :  Let  it  be  done  in  the  very  words  of 
the  institution,  and  as  near  as  possible  after  the  Divine  pattern. 
The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  have  long  enough,  and 
too  long,  been  encumbered,  disfigured,  and  perverted,  under  a 
load  of  superstitious  inventions.  It  is  time  that  they  be  disen- 
cumbered and  restored  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  signifi- 
cance. 

As  respects  the  frequency  with  which  the  Lord's  supper  should 
be  administered,  since  no  precise  rule  is  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  presumptuous,  for  man  to  legislate. 
The  administration  should  not  be  so  frequent  as  to  degenerate 
into  a  commop,  ordinary  service  ;  nor  should  it  be  so  unfrequent 
that  the  good  influences  of  it  may  not  be  felt  from  one  season 
to  another.  Once  a  month  we  should  think  the  extreme  of  fre- 
quency ;  once  in  three  months  may  be  regarded  as  the  other 
extreme. 

We  conclude  with  a  single  remark.  The  Lord's  supper  is  ob- 
viously an  ordinance  for  Christians ;  and  by  Christians  I  mean 
reai  Christians  —  regenerated  j)erson8.  The  impenitent,  regard- 
ing themselves  as  such,  and  remaining  such,  have  no  right  of 
access  to  it ;  nor  by  those  who  regard  them  as  such  shoxild  they, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  admitted.  The  ordinance  was  ad- 
ministered by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples  —  not  to  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  instituted  and  intended  for  the  edification  of 
Christians,  and  not  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  the  un- 
godly. The  very  act  of  feeding  upon  the  symbol  of  Christ's 
body,  implies  that  we  feed  upon  him  by  faith.  The  very  act  of 
drinking  the  symbol  of  his  blood,  implies  that  our  trust  is  in  that 
blood.  The  act  of  visibly  communing  with  Christ  and  his  people, 
implies  that  we  have  real,  spiritual  communion,  both  with  him 
and  with  them.  In  short,  the  act  of  coming  to  the  Lord's  table 
implies,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  that  we  are  ChrisHans;  or,  at 
least,  that  we  hope  and  trtist  we  are ;  and  those  who  have  no 
such  hope  cannot  come  without  manifest  hypocrisy.  The  Lord 
grant  that  we  may  aU  so  come  to  this  holy  ordinance  on  earth,  as 
to  be  prepared  by  means  of  it  to  sit  down  at  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb  in  heaven.    Amen. 
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POPERY  AS  A  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  system  of  Popery  assumes  that  Christ  instituted  his  church 
upon  earth,  not  as  a  free  government,  but  a  monarchy ;  that  be- 
fore his  ascension  into  heaven  he  constituted  the  apostle  Peter 
his  vicar  and  vice-gerent;  that  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome ;  and  that  Peter  transmitted  to  the  Roman  bishops,  who 
came  after  him  in  uninterrupted  succession,  all  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  which  had  been  conferred  upon  himself  Hence, 
each  and  all  of  these  bishops,  from  Peter  to  the  present  Pontiff, 
have  been  the  vic6-gerents  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  and  have 
had  as  much  power  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  as  Christ 
could  have  exercised  had  he  remained  here  personally.  In  other 
words,  they  have  supreme  and  universal  authority.  By  them 
bishops  are  constituted  in  the  churches.  By  them  kings  reign 
or  cease  to  reign  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Such  in  its  theory  and  central  authority  is  Popery ;  and  all  its 
doctrines,  rules,  and  rites  —  all  the  vast  machinery  by  which  the 
system  is  worked  —  grows  out  of  and  rests  upon  this  funda- 
mental principle — the  supremacy  of  the  Bomcm  Pontiff y  as'  the 
successor  of  Peter. 

In  treating  of  Popery,  therefore,  as  a  system  of  government, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  examine  this  fundamental  principle. 
If  this  is  supported,  all  the  rest  flows  naturally  from  it.  If  this 
is  subverted,  the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  examining  this  main  pillar  of  Popery,  let  it  be  inquired, 
then, — 

I.  Whether  Christ  did  really  confer  upon  Peter  that  suprem- 
acy and  authority  for  which  the  Romanists  contend. 

II.  Whether  Peter  was  ever  constituted  bishop  of  Rome.  And, 

III.  On  supposition  that  he  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  brought 
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with  him  to  the  episcopal  chair  all  the  authority  and  honors 
which  Eomanists  claim  for  him,  whether  he  transmitted  these  to 
his  successors,  and  they  again  to  theirs,  in  unbroken  succession 
to  the  present  time. 

First,  then,  did  Christ  actually  confer  upon  Peter  that  suprem- 
acy and  authority  for  which  Roman  Catholics  contend  ? 

That  the  apostle  Peter,  though  an  erring  and  imperfect  man, 
was  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  distinguished  favors  and  honors,  may  be  fairly  gathered 
from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  apostles.  Possessing  a  forward, 
ardent,  and  impulsive  temperament,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  a 
fluent  tongue,  he  seems,  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker 
among  his  brethren,  and  a  frequent  organ  of  communication 
between  them  and  their  Master.  But  that  any  such  pre-emi- 
nence was  conferred  on  him  by  Christ  as  that  which  the  Roman- 
ists pretend,  is  not  only  an  unscriptural  supposition,  it  is  one 
which  the  Scriptures  unequivocally  contradict.  The  passages 
cited  by  Romanists  in  support  of  their  claim  are  enough  to  sat- 
isfy us  of  this,  even  if  we  had  no  other  light  on  the  subject. 

It  ,is  said,  for  example,  that  when  the  names  of  the  apostles 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  that  of  Peter  is  always  mentioned 
first.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  name  of  Peter  does  not  always 
stjtnd  first.  "  When  James,  Cephas  (or  Peter),  and  John  per- 
ceived the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,"  Ac.  Gktl.  ii.  9. 
^^  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  the 
otlier  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  ?  " 
1  Cor.  ix.  5.  But  suppose  the  name  of  Peter  did  always  stand 
first,  as  it  frequently  does.  Would  it  follow  from  this  circum- 
stance that  Peter  was  constituted  prince  of  the  apostles,  universal 
bishop,  and  that  all  power  was  committed  into  his  hands  ? 

Not  only  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  but  his  infallibility,  have 
been  argued  from  what  our  Saviour  said  to  him  just  before  his 
fall :  ^^  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that 
thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren."     Luke  xxii.  31.    A  strange  passage  this,  considered 
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in  its  connection,  from  which  to  gather  pontifical  honors  for  Peter. 
It  imports  rather  his  weakness,  than  his  supremacy  ;  his  frailty, 
than  his  infallibility.  The  advocates  of  Popery  must  presume 
largely  on  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  their  people,  or  they 
never  would  venture  upon  such  an  argument  as  this. 

Peter's  supremacy  in  the  church  has  been  further  argued, 
from  what  our  Saviour  said  to  him  after  his  resurrection  : 
"  Peed  my  sheep.  Peed  my  lambs."  But  this  is  the  identical 
charge  which  the  Apostle  Paul  gave  to  the  Ephesian  elders ; 
and  which  Peter  himself  gave  to  certain  elders  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. "  Peed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood."  Acts  xx.  28.  "Peed  the  flock  of  God 
which  is  among  you,"  <fec.  1  Pet.  v.  2.  It  is  the  same  charge 
which  is  now  given  to  all  Christ's  ministers.  It  enters  into  their 
very  commission  to  preach  the  gospel. 

.Some  Catholics  have  inferred  from  Christ's  charge  to  Peter 
the  obligation  of  burning  heretics.  "  The  duty  of  feeding  the 
sheep,"  they  say,  "  necessarily  involves  that  of  destroying  the 
wolves."  We  think  this  inference  from  the  passage  quite  as 
obvious,  and  as  reasonable,  as  the  former. 

The  supremacy  of  Peter  has  been  urged  from  various  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament ;  —  from  the  circumstance  that 
our  Saviour  entered  into  his  ship  and  taught ;  Luke  v.  3 ;  that 
"  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,"  soon  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  proposed  to  them  the  choice  of  another 
apostle ;  Acts  i.  15 ;  that  he  was  the  principal,  though  not  the 
only  preacher,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  Acts  ii.  4  ;  that  he  re- 
buked the  falsehood  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  fell  down  dead  ;  Acts  v.  3  ;  that  he  performed  so 
many  and  great  miracles  ;  A.cts  v.  16  ;  that  the  church  prayed 
so  effectually  for  him,  when  in  prison  ;  Acts  xii.  5. ;  that  Paul 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  him,  and  "  abode  with  him  fifteen 
days  ;  "  Gal.  i.  15  ;  indeed,  from  almost  every  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  Peter,  unless  it  were  his  denial  of  his  Master,  his  dis- 
simulation and  rebuke  at  Antioch,  and  the  fact  that  our  Sa- 
viour once  called  him  Satan,  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  his 
sight.  Matt.  xvi.  23.  But  what  do  all  such  passages  prove  ? 
Undoubtedly,  that  Peter  was  a  forward,  prompt,  bold,  and  for 
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the  most  part  honored  discijde ;  one  who  sometimes  made  great 
mistakes,  but  who  was  ready  to  correct  them;  one  whom  his 
Saviour  loved,  and  whom  his  brethren  loved,  and  in  whom 
they  placed  great  confidence ;  but  not  that  he  was  exalted  to 
any  supremacy  over  them,  or  over  the  church,  whose  interests 
they  were  all  laboring  to  promote.  Such  an  idea  seems  not  to 
to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them ;  and  least  of  all 
into  that  of  Peter. 

But  the  principal  passage  in  proof  of  Peter's  supremacy,  and 
almost  the  only  one  that  has  enough  of  plausibility  to  entitle  it 
to  a  serious  consideration  is  that  in  Matt.  zvi.  18.  *'  And  I  say 
also  unto  you  that  thou  art  Peter ;  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'' 
Our  Saviour  had  asked  Peter,  and  the  other  disciples,  "But 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Peter  said,  Thou  art  the  Christy 
the  Son  of  the  living'  God.^^  The  Saviour  then  replied,  in  the 
words  before  given :  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  Ac.  The  principal  in- 
quiry now  is,  What  did  our  Saviour  mean  by  the  term  rock  ? 
"  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,"  Ac.  The  Romanists 
insist  that  the  rock  means  Peter  ;  and  in  proof  of  it  they  tell  us 
that  the  word  nexqv;^  Peter,  signifies  a  rocky  a  stone.  But  the 
word  here  rendered  rock  is  not  neti^gy  the  name  of  Peter,  in 
the  masculine  gender,  but  Trcr^a,  in  the  feminine  ;  thus  clearly 
indicating  that  the  masculine  neTQog  was  not  the  thing  intended, 
but  something  else,  which  could  be  set  forth  by  another  and  a 
feminine  noun,  jict^.  What  then  was  the  nergay  the  rock  ? 
Clearly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  noble  confession  wh\€ii  Peter  had 
just  made;  or  rather,  the  foundation  truth  which  Peter  had  ut- 
tered, ''  Thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living'  Ood.''  This 
truth  is,  indeed,  the  nergoy  the  roclCy  on  which  the  whole  church 
rests  ;  and  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it." 

We  see,  therefore,  from  the  very  terms  employed,  that  Peter 
was  not  the  rock.  We  learn  the  same  from  many  other  Scrip- 
tures. Christ,  and  not  Peter,  is>  set  forth  in  both  Testaments, 
as  the  comer  stone  of  Zion,  —  the  rock  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  his  church.  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner."  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  "  Be- 
hold I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
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precious  corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation."  Is.  xxviii.  16. 
*'  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ."     1  Cor.  iii.  11. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Christ's  declaration  to  Peter. 
"  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  Matt.  xvi.  19.  Here  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
communication  of  authority ;  but  it  is  an  authority  which  Peter 
enjoyed,  not  alone,  but  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles. 
This  is  certain  from  the  fact  that,  in  parallel  passages,  the  same 
power  is  expressly  imparted  to  all  the  apostles,  which  is  here 
conferred  upon  Peter.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  "  (disciples), 
^^  that  whatsoever  j^e  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven."  Matt,  xviii.  18.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."    John  xx.  28. 

These  apostles  were  God's  chosen  instruments,  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  church.  It  devolved  on  them  to 
open  to  the  world  the  new  dispensation  ;  to  organize  the  Cliris- 
tian  community,  and  give  it  laws;  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  gather  men  into  it  To  qualify  them  for  this  most  im- 
portant work,  they  received  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  whatever  they  did  or  said,  in  discharge  of  their 
high  commission,  was  to  be  regarded  as,  coming  from  God.  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  they  were  qualified  to  bind,  or  loose  ;  to 
remit  sins,  or  retain  them ;  and  might  be  said  to  have  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whatever  new  laws  or  burdens  they 
might  impose  upon  the  church,  God  imposed  them ;  and  what- 
ever existing  burdens  they  might  remove,  God  removed  them. 
They  were  qualified,  by  the  Spirit,  to  state  precisely  the  con- 
ditions of  pardon  and  justification ;  so  that  whosesoever  sins 
they  might  declare  remitted,  would  be  remitted ;  and  whoseso- 
ever sins  they  declared  retained,  would  be  retained.  Here  was, 
indeed,  a  high  and  responsible  authori);y  committed  to  the  apos- 
tles ;  but  then  it  was  committed  to  all  alike,  —  no  more  to 
Peter  than  the  rest ;  and  the  inspiration  with  which  they  were 
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favored  qualified  them  to  exercise  it  with  unerring  fidelity. 
We  see  then  that  this  whole  passage,  rightly  interpreted,  confers 
no  supremacy  or  superiority  upon  Peter. 

That  he  possessed  no  superiority  in  the  apostolic  churches  is 
abundantly  evident  from  other  Scriptures.  On  one  occasion, 
our  Saviour  absolutely  prohibited  any  of  his  disciples  (and 
Peter,  of  course,  among  the  rest)  from  exercising  authority,  one 
over  another.  "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exer- 
cise dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  au- 
thority upon  them ;  but  U  shall  not  be  so  amonff  you;^^  —  an 
express  contradiction  of  the  alleged  supremacy  of  Peter,  and  a 
prohibition  of  all  Popish  dominion.     Matt  xx.  25. 

"  When  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Sa- 
maria had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter 
and  John."  Acts  viii.  14.  Here,  Peter  seems  subject  to  au- 
tljority,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of  it. 

When  Peter  had  returned  from  his  mission  to  Cornelius,  and 
had  "  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision 
contended  with  him,  saying,  ^  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncir- 
cumcised,  and  didst  eat  with  them.' "  Acts  xi.  3.  This  does 
not  look  as  though  Peter  had  the  supremacy  among  the  dis- 
ciples, and  was  their  acknowledged  sovereign  and  head. 

At  Antioch,  Paul "  withstood  Peter  to  his  face,  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed."  Gal.  ii.  11.  Peter,  you  see,  was  not  infal- 
lible ;  nor  did  Paul  know  aught  at  this  time  of  his  supremacy. 
On  another  occasion,  Paul  says  :  "  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
chiefest  apostles  "  —  of  course  not  behind,  or  inferior  to,  Peter. 
2  Cor.  xi.  6. 

The  consultation  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem  on  the  question 
of  circumcising  the  Gentile  converts  is  often  appealed  to  in  proof 
of  Peter's  supremacy.  But  nothing  can  more  efiFectually  dis- 
prove it.  K  there  was  any  superiority  manifested  here,  it  was  that 
of  James,  and  not  of  Peter.  For  after  the  case  had  been  fully 
stated,  and  Peter  and  the  rest  had  delivered  their  sentiments, 
James  summed  up  the  matter  in  the  following  words :  "  My  sen- 
tence is  J  that  we  trouble  npt  them  which  from  among  the  Gentiles 
are  turned  unto  God,"  &c.  Acts.  xv.  19.  What  presumption 
this,  on  the  part  of  James,  on  supposition  that  Peter  had  long 
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before  been  constituted  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  Christ's  vicar 
and  vice-gerent  on  the  earth  ! 

As  the  other  apostles  had  no  idea  of  Peter's  supremacy,  so  the 
thought  seems  never  to  have  entered  his  own  mind.  In  his 
Epistles,  written  near  the  close  of  life,  he  expresses  himself  uni- 
formly with  great  modesty  and  humility,  putting  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  of  his  brethren,  and  condescending  to  use 
the  language  of  exhortation  and  entreaty,  when,  on  the  supposi- 
tion before  us,  he  might  more  properly  have  issued  out  his  bulls 
of  authority  —  his  ^ords-of  command  and  comminatiou.  "  The 
elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort^  who  am  also  an  elder,  and 
a  witness  of  the  suflFerings  of  Christ."     1  Pet  v.  1. 

And  as  neither  Peter  himself,  nor  the  church  in  his  age,  had 
any  thought  of  his  supremacy,  so  neither  did  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers, who  lived  in  the  ages  immediately  following,  entertain  any 
such  idea.  Several  of  them  expressed  their  views  of  the  passage, 
"  Thou  art  Peter,"  Ac,  and  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  an 
exception,  interpret  the  language  as  conferring  nothing  upon 
Peter  which  did  not  belong  equally  to  the  other  apostles.*  Many 
of  the  fathers,  as  Cyril,  Hilary,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  and 
Theodore t,  interpreted  the  neiqa^  the  rock^  as  I  have  done,  to 
denote,  not  Peter,  but  the  great  fundamental  truth  which  Peter 
had  professed.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  John  as  the  "  most  beloved 
of  Christ,  and  the  pillar  of  all  the  churches  "  ;  though  he  affirms 
that  "  the  dignity  of  all  the  apostles  is  equal."  Indeed,  the 
argument  for  Papal  supremacy,  drawn  from  the  alleged  suprem- 
acy of  Peter,  was  not  mentioned  or  thought  of  until  hundreds 
of  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles. 

But  were  we  to  allow  (what  catf  never  be  proved,  and  what 
the  Scriptures  and  tlie  Fathers  expressly  contradict),  that  Peter 
was  advanced  to  a  primacy  among  the  apostles,  and  a  supremacy 
in  the  church,  can  it  be  shown,  in  the  second  place,  that  he  was 
ever  bishop  of  Rome  ?  For  if  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
his  supremacy,  if  admitted,  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  hardly  need  say,  that  the  Scrip- 

*Sach,  certainly,  wm  the  dedsion  of  Tertollian,  Origan,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Theophylaot, 
and  of  many  others. 
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tures  furnish  not  one  particle  of  evidence  that  Peter  was  ever 
bishop  of  Rome,  but  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Romanists  is,  that  Peter  was  first  bishop 
of  Antioch,  from  which  place  he  was  transferred  to  Rome,  where 
he  continued  bishop  twenty-five  years,  to  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom, which  took  place  in  the  persecution  under  Nero,  about 
A.  D.  65.  Let  us  take  now  this  tradition,  and  compare  it  with  the 
facts  and  representations  of  Sci^ipture.  Prom  the  death  of  Christ, 
A.  D.  38,  to  the  persecution  under  Nero,  A.  D.  65,  there  were 
only  thirty-two  years.  From  the  first  and  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  appears  that  full  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  Peter  was  a  resident  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Paul  went  up  to  see  him,  and  received  from  him,  and  James  and 
John,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Gal.  ii.  7.  We  next  hear 
of  Peter  at  Antioch,  where  he  dissembled,  and  Paul  openly  re- 
bukes him.  Gal.  2.  11.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  was  probably  at 
Corinth ;  as  that  church  became  divided  respecting  their  minis- 
ters ;  some  claiming  to  be  of  Paul,  and  some  of  Apollos,  and 
some  of  Cephas  —  another  name  for  Peter.  1  Cor.  i.  12.  Still 
later  in  life,  we  find  him  in  Babylon  ;  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  many  Jews  had  resided  ever  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity. It  is  from  this  place  tliat  he  dates  his  first  Epistle.  1  Pet. 
V.  18.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Origen,  Peter's  missionary 
labors  were  chiefly  among  the  dispersed  Jews,  in  the  regions  of 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia.  And  this 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  Paul,  that  while  he  was  com- 
missioned to  go  to  the  heathen,  Peter  was  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision. Gal.  ii.  7.  It  agrees  also  with  the  representation  of 
Peter  himself,  who  directs  his  first  Epistle  to  "  the  strangers 
(that  is,  foreign  Jews)  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia^ 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia." 

And  now,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  would  seriously  ask, 
where  is  there  room  for  Peter's  twenty-five  years'  residence  at 
Rome  ?  After  the  period  when  we  know  of  his  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  there  remain  but  twelve  years  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
And  in  these  twelve  years  must  be  included  his  visit  to  Antioch 
and  Corinth,  and  the  numerous  missionary  operations  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
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Where  then,  I  ask  again,  will  room  be  found  for  Peter's  twjenty- 
five  years'  residence  at  Rome ;  or  for  his  being  there  any  con- 
siderable time  previous  to  his  martyrdom? 

But  passing  over  all  these  chronological  difficulties,  how  does 
the  supposition  of  Peter's  being  twenty-five  years  bishop  of  Rome 
agree  with  other  representations  of  Scripture  ?  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  about  the  year  57,  long  after  Peter,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  Romanists,  had  been  made  bishop 
of  that  church  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  word  about  Peter  in  it, 
nor  so  much  as  an  intimation  that  Peter,  or  any  other  apostle, 
had  ever  been  at  Rome.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  Paul 
sends  salutations  to  beloved  Christian  friends  at  Rome,  mention- 
ing them  by  name,  and  intimating  a  variety  of  circumstances 
respecting  them ;  but  still  not  one  word  with  regard  to  Peter.  Two 
or  three  years  later,  Paul  himself  arrived  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
and  .was  received  with  great  favor  bji  the  brethren,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  Peter.  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  at  Rome, 
**  in  his  own  hired  house,"  where  he  wrote  several  of  his  Epistles 
to  the  churches,  but  in  none  of  these  do  we  find  the  slightest 
reference  to  Peter. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it.  In  ilie  Epistles  of  Paul  written 
from  Rome  there  are  intimations  which  would  be  highly  dis- 
reputable to  Peter,  on  supposition  he  was  now  bishop  there.  "  AIL 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's."  Phil, 
ii.  21.  "  At  my  first  answer,  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men 
forsook  me.  I  pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  laidjto  their  charge." 
2  Tim.  iv.  16.  Where  now  was  Peter  on  this  trying  occasion  ? 
Did  he  forsake  his  brother  Paul  ?  In  face  of  all  these  represen- 
tations, who  can  believe  that  up  to  the  time  of  Paul's  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  Peter  had  been  bishop  of  Rome? 

In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  Peter  was  ever  a  bishop  anywhere.  He  was  an 
apostlCj  and  not  a  bishop.  Not  only  are  tliese  two  offices  dis- 
tinct ;  they  are  incompatible  one  with  the  other.  An  apostlejis 
a  missionary,  a  minister  at  large,  one  who  has  "  the  care  of  all 
the  churches."  A  bishop  has,  or  should  have,  a  pastoral  charge. 
He  is  the  overseer  of  a  particular  flock.  The  apostles  were 
given  to  the  church  general^  and  not  to  any  paiticular  portion  or 
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portions  of  it.  They  were  appointed  that  they  might  be  ^^  wit- 
nesses for  Christy  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sa- 
maria, and  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earthJ^  Acts  i.  8.  Peter 
is  degraded  by^the  supposition  that,  from  being  a  distinguished 
apostle,  he  settled  down  as  bishop  of  a  single  city,  CTen  though 
that  city  were  Rome. 

There  is  an  additional  circumstance,  which  renders  the  sop- 
position  of  Peter's  haying  been  bishop  of  Rome  still  more 
yiolent  and  inadmissible.  Peter  was  not  only  an  apostle,  but 
the  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  Oal.  ii.  7.  He  was  led,  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  more  Specially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  to  direct  his  ministrations  to  the  scattered  and  dispersed 
Jews.  Having  been  specially  appointed  to  this  work,  and  quali- 
fied for  it,  who  believes  that  he  would  suddenly  retire  from  it, 
and  take  charge  of  a  church  in  a  Gentile  city ;  a  church,  too, 
composed  chiefly  of  Gentik  converts  ?  The  supposition  is,  in 
every  view,*  inadmissible  ;  and  with  the  Scriptures  to  guide  us, 
we  are  led  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion,  that  Peter  never  was 
bishop  of  Rome. 

But  were  we  to  concede  even  this,  and  admit  that  Peter 
brought  to  his  bishoprick  that  ecclesiastical  supremacy  for 
which  the  Romanists  contend ;  how  do  we  know,  in  the  third 
place,  that  his  supremacy  and  authority  descended  to  his  suo- 
cessors  ?  There  were  many  things  pertainincr  to  the  character 
and  office  of  the  apostles  which  were  peculiar  to  them ;  which 
they  neither  did  nor  could  impart  to  others ;  and  how  does  it 
appear  that  this  alleged  supremacy  was  not  one  of  the  incom- 
municable things?  Or  if  we  regard  the  supremacy  as  com- 
municable, there  is  yet  another  difficulty.  Who  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Peter  ?  Who  are  his  successors  now  ?  One 
tells  us  that  Olemens  was  first  in  the  succession.  Another,  that 
this  honor  belongs  to  Linus.  Some  say  that  Cletus  and  Anacle- 
tus  were  two  different  Popes.  Others,  that  they  are  but  difier- 
ent  names  of  the  same  person.  All  agree  that  Linus  was  one  of 
the  first  Popes  after  Peter,  if  not  the  very  first ;  but  Linus,  the 
ancients  tell  us,  received  ordination  from  Paul,  and  not  from 
Peter,  and  consequently  can  have  had  no  share  in  the  alleged 
supremacy. 
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And  as  we  proceed  down  the  line  of  Romish  bishops,  we  find 
sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  Popes,  quarrelling 
and  fighting  for  the  Pontificate  ;  each  contending  that  he  has  it ; 
and  each  excommunicating  and  anathematizing  all  the  rest. 
Who  then  shall  decide,  at  this  day,  where  the  alleged  succession 
runs,  or  whether  it  runs  anywhere  ;  —  whether  it  has  not,  long 
ago,  run  out,  and  become  extinct. 

I  here  leave  the  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  growing  out  of  their  pretended  relation  to  Peter.  A 
more  futile  and  baseless  argument,  on  which  to  build  so  mighty 
a  superstructure,  was  never  before  heard  of.  The  moment  it  is 
analyzed  and  examined  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  fact,  it 
vanishes  into  something  less  than  thin  air,  —  into  absolute 
nothing.  Peter  had  no  supremacy  given  him  over  the  rest  of 
the  aposties.  Or  if  he  had,  we  know  that  he  was  never  bishop 
of  Rome.  Or  if  clothed  with  a  supremacy,  he  was  bishop  of 
Rome ;  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  imparted  supreme  power 
to  his  successors ;  nor  do  we  even  know  who  his  successors 
were. 

We  might  urge  many  other  objections  against  the  existence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  like  that  at  Rome,  with  a  supreme 
Pontiff  at  its  head,  claiming  to  be  the  vice-gerent  of  Christ  on 
the  earth. 

Such  a  form  of  government  is  entirely  different  from  that 
'which  was  established  in  the  ckurches  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves. This,  we  have  before  seen,  was  not  a  monarchy,  but 
rather  a  democracy.  It  was  a  free,  popular  government. 
Every  church  was  a  little  community  by  itself;  choosing  its 
own  ofScers,  enacting  its  own  laws,  and  managing  indepen- 
dentiy  its  own  concerns,  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  Christ. 
Nothing  can  be  more  diverse  than  such  im  organization,  from 
that  which  the  Roman  Pontiflfe  would  force  upon  the  world. 

In  setting  forth  Christ's  ascension  gifts  to  his  church,  Paul 
says:  ^'He  gave  some  aposties,  and  some  prophets,  and  some 
evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  Eph.  iv.  11, 12.  IS  now  the  supreme  Pontiff, 
the  imiversal  bishop,  the  vicar  and  vice-gerent  of  Christ  on  the 
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earth,  were  really  among  these  ascension  gifts ;  why  is  he  not 
mentioned  here  ?  Surely,  the  greatest  and  most  important  gift 
of  all,  as  Roman  Catholics  view  it,  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted. 

There  is  another  fact  which  I  submit  for  consideration.  It  is 
likely  that  several  of  the  apostles  lived  longer  than  Peter. 
John,  in  particular,  is  supposed  to  have  survived  him  more  than 
thirty  years.  But  on  the  theory  of  the  Romanists,  these  sur- 
viving apostles  were  all  of  them  in  subjection  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Here  was  the  venerable  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  and  whom  Ghrysostom  describes  as  ^'  the  pillar  of  all  tlie 
churches,"  in  subjection  to  Clemens,  or  Linus,  or  Cletus*  or 
Auacletus,  or  perhaps  successively- to  them  all.  If  he  did  not 
walk  or  teach  according  to  the  mind  of  these  Romish  priests,  it 
was  their  prerogative  to  control  or  silence  him.  And  if  he  did 
not  submit  to  their  dictation,  they  might  issue  out  their  bulls, 
and  have  him  before  them,  or  might  hurl  their  anathemas  at  his 
head. 

No  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  Popish  supremacy  and 
the  Scriptures  are  utterly  repugnant  to  each  other.  They  can- 
not stand  or  exist  together.  And  as  little  pretence  is  there  for 
founding  this  doctrine  of  supremacy  upon  early  Christian  an- 
tiquity. A  thousand  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show,  that  it 
had  no  existence  in  the  church  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
And  for  several  hundred  years  after  Constantine,  the  emperors 
undeniably  exercised  supreme  power  in  the  church.  They  is- 
sued laws,  convened  councils,  deposed  bishops,  decided  contro- 
versies, and  performed  every  act  of  sovereignty,  as  they  pleased. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  bishop  of  Rome  acquired  the  title  of 
universal  bishop^  it  was  one  of  the  emperors  which  conferred  it. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
—  having  murdered  his  predecessor  and  mounted  his  throne,  — 
in  order  to  secure-  the  support  of  the  Romish  bishop,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  fore-mentioned  title  ; — a  title  which  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  only  a  few  years  before,  had  declared  to  be 
<^  profane,  antichristian,  and  infernal."  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  became  '^  universal  bishop,"  not  by  the  gift 
of  God,  but  by  the  decree  of  a  murderer. 
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PROSPECTS   OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THIS  WORLD. 

That  the  church  of  Christ  is  not  always  to  be,  what  it  always 
has  been,  a  body  comparatively  feeble,  despised,  and  persecuted, 
—  that  it  is  yet  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  fill  the  earth,  and  enjoy 
a  long  period  of  rest  and  peace,  —  is  clearly  predicted  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  the  almost  universal  belief  of  evangelical 
Christians.  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands, 
is  yet  to  "  become  a  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth."  "The 
kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  is  to  be  given  to  the^eople  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High."    Dan.  ii.  85 ;  vii.  27. 

The  binding  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years,  foretold  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  have  reference, to  this  promised  period  of  rest  and  peace  to  the 
church.  Such  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Christians, 
as  spears  from  the  writings  of  Barnabas,  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Cyprian,  and  many  others.  Such,  too,  has  been  the 
belief  of  most  modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  the  future  period  of  rest  to  the  church  has  uni- 
formly been  denominated  the  Millennium^  or  the  thousa/nd  years. 

A  very  interesting  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  one 
about  which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion,  has  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  the  Millennium  is  to  be  introduced. 
How  is  this  great  change  to  be  brought  about  ?  How  is  the  Mil- 
lennium to  be  ushered  in  ?  • 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Millennium  is  to  be  introduced  by 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead, 
and  the  conflagration  of  the  world ;  and  is  to  be  consummated 
in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  with  his  people,  in  the  "  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 
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Those  who  hold  this  opinion  believe  that  the  next  great  event  to 
be  looked  for  is  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  this  they  are  expect- 
ing in  a  very  short  time. 

My  objections  to  this  view  are  many  and  various,  more  than  I 
have  now  time  to  oflFer. 

In  the  first  place,  this  doctrine  tends  to  discourage  effort  In 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  put  foifth  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  "  Such  effort," 
it  is  said,  "  has  never  yet  availed  for  the  conversion  of  the  great 
mass  of  men,  and  it  never  will.  It  is  well  enough  to  continue  it 
till  Christ  shall  come ;  but  the  world  can  never  be  converted  in 
this  way.'*  Persons  who  talk  after  this  manner  may  disclaim  all 
intention  of  discouraging  effort  for  the  general  difiusion  of  the 
gospel ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  they  do  it  Prom  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  it  must  be  so ;  and  facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  it  t5  so.  There  is  no  more  powerful  stimulant  to  effort  than 
the  hope,  the  prospect,  of  success.  Take  this  away  and  exertion 
languishes,  and  zeal  and  interest  expire.  They  are  felt,  are  man- 
ifested no  longer. 

But,  secondly,  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  not  the  righteous 
only,  but  the  vncked,  ai*e  to  be  raised  at  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  that  both  classes  are  to  be  judged  together.  The  theory 
before  us  denies  both  these  positions.  The  righteous  are  to  be 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium,  and  reign  with  Clfrist 
until  the  close  of  it ;  and  then  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised 
and  judged  by  themselves.  But  how  does  this  doctrine  agree 
with  the  following  representations  of  Scripture  ?  "  The  many 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlast- 
ing life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  Dan. 
xii.  2.  The  representation  is  that  they  shall  awake  together. 
"  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  cM  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation."  John  v.  28.  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  be  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
aU  nations^  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats."     Matt.  xxv.  31. 
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These  passages  teach,  unequivocally,  that  the  human  race,  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  to  be  raised  and  judged  to- 
gether, and  not  at  periods  far  remote  from  each  other. 

Thirdly.  It  is  evident  from  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Reve- 
lation, that  the  Millennium  is  to  precede  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment,  and  it  is  to  be  in  the  present  world.  The  order  of 
events,  as  here  predicted,  is  very  obvious  and  distinct.  First, 
we  have  a  description  of  the  Millennium  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  chapter.  This  is  followed  by  a  melancholy  defection, 
at  the  clo^e  of  the  thousand  years.  Next  comes  the  destruction 
of  the  hosts  of  the  wicked  from  oflF  the  face  of  the  earth.  Next, 
.the  great  white  throne  and  the  general  judgment.  Next,  the  * 
final  and  endless  destruction  of  the  wicked.  And  last  of  all,  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  —  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, — 
the  everlasting  abode  of  all  the  saints.  In  this  account,  the  Mil- 
lennium clearly  precedes  the  judgment;  and  precedes,  by  a  great 
way,  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth. 

Fourthly.    To  suppose  the  world  now  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  Millennium  to  succeed  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,  is 
to  ctU  short  J  immensely^  the  anticipated  triumphs  of  the  gospel. 
Thcsreign  of  sin  on  this  eartli  has  been  long  and  terrible.   Satan 
has  been  vaunting  himself  ^^  the  god  of  this  world,"  and  has  been 
drawing  the  great  body  of  the  world's  inhabitants  after  him  to 
destruction,  for  almost  six  thousand  years.    And  if  the  grand 
drama  of  the  world's  history  is  to  end  here;  if  no  more  are  to  be 
saved  than  have  been  already ;  if  the  gospel  is  to  achieve  no 
greater  conquests  ;  will  it  not  be  said  that  the  scheme  of  redemp* 
tion  has  proved  a  comparative  failure?  Where  are  its  predicted, 
anticipated  triumphs  ?  Where  is  the  "  great  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,"  the  ^^  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 
thousands  of  thousands,"  redeemed  "  out  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tbngue,  and  people,"  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
finally  saved,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  the  number  of  the  lost  may  not  be  greater 
than  is  the  number  of  those  immured  in  our  prisons,  compared 
with  the  happy  multitudes  who  enjoy  their  liberty  ?     Certainly, 
those  who  believe  that  the  mystery  of  God  is  about  to  be  finished, 
and  the  process  of  redemption  to  be  closed,  must  have  very  low 
92 
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ideas  of  what  redemption  was  adapted  to  accomplish,  and  of  what, 
iu  the  progress  of  thhigs,  it  is  destined  to  accomplish  for  the  hap- 
piness of  human  beings  and  the  glory  of  God. 

I  object,  fifthly,  to  the  notion  of  a  Millennium  in  the  other 
world,  that  its  advocates  can  give  no  rational  account  of  llie  great 
defection  at  the  close  of  the  Millennium.  Eev.  xx.  7-9.  They 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  ^^  Qog  and  Magog''  who  are  ^^  gathered 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  compass 
the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  beloyed  city,"  are  the 
wicked  dead\,  now  just  raised  from  their  graves.  But  die  wicked 
dead  are  never  in  the  Scriptures  called  Oog  and  Magog.  Nor,  if 
they  were,  would  they  be  represented  as  gathered  together  from 
the  four  quartei*8  of  the  earth,  but  rather  from  their  graves.  And 
who  can  believe  that  the  wicked  dead,  in  that  day  of  horrors, 
will  come  out  of  their  graves  with  the  disposition  to  fight  -^  to 
make  war  upon  tlieir  final  Judge  and  upon  his  faithful  peo{de  ? 
Bather  will  their  terror  and  dismay  prompt  them  to  shrink  away 
in  fear  and  darkness,  crying  to  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to 
fall  upon  them  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne. 

But,  sixthly,  my  principal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mediate  coming  of  Christ  and  of  a  Millennium  in  the  other  world, 
is,  that  there  remains  much  glorious  prophecy  to  befu^iUedintkis 
world  before  the  general  conflagration.  In  particular,  the  Jews 
are  to  be  reclaimed  from  their  blindness  and  infidelity,  and  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Christ.  This  the  Scriptures  have  decided 
with  the  utmost  explicitness.  ^^  The  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod, 
and  without  teraphim."  This  is  an  exact  description  of  what  the 
Jews  have  now  been  for  a  long  period.  But  ^'  afterward  shall 
the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  Ood,  and 
David  their  king,  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness j  in 
the  latter  days^    Hos.  iii.  4,  5. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  clear 
distinction  is  made  between  the  Jews  and  the  (Gentiles,  and  it  is 
repeatedly  and  expressly  promised  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  con 
verted.     "  What  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the 
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dead  ?  "  "  How  much  more  shall  these,  which  be  the  natural 
branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive4ree  ?  "  "  Blindness  in 
part  is  happened  unto  Israel,  until  \he  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is  written,  There 
shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and  MoZ/  turn  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob;  for  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I 
shall  take  away  their  sin." 

And  not  only  are  the  Jews  to  be  converted,  but  with  them, 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentile  world  is  to  be  brought  in.  This  is  ex- 
pressly promised  in^is  same  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Romans,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  How  often 
was  it  promised  to  l^braham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  in  their  seed 
(which  is  Christ)  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed  ?  This  promise,  in  all  its  richness  and  fulness,  has 
never  yet  been  accomplished.  It  remains  that  it  must  fte,  before 
the  world  is  destroyed. 

^^  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember,  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before 
me."  Ps.  xxii.  27.  Certainly,  this  prediction  or  promise  has 
never  yet  been  fulfilled. 

"  Then  shall  t'he  earth  yield  her  increase  ;  and  God,  even  our 
God,  shall  blQS3  us ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him.^^ 
Ps.  Ixvii.  7.  It  is  a  part  of  the  promise,  that  ^^  the  earth  shall 
yield  her  increase ;  "  which  shows  that  it  belongs  to  the  present 
world.  The  time,  then,  must  come  in  the  present  world,  when 
all  the  ends  of  the  eai-th  shall  fear  the  Lord. 

The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  Christ's  kingdom,  says :  ^^  In  his 
days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace,  so 
long  as  the  moon  endureth.  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Men 
shall  be  blessed  in  him.  All  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 
Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  17.  The  entire  phraseology  of  this  Psalm  shows, 
that  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  present  world;  while  there  are 
mountains  and  hills,  a  sun  and  moon,  seas  and  rivers,  rain 
and  showers.  And  certainly,  much  more  is  predicted  here,  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  than  has  ever  yet 
been  accomplished. 

Time  would  fail  to  quote  all  the  passages  from  the  prophets, 
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in  which  reference  is  made  to*  a  season  of  glorious  rest  to  the 
church,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  world.  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass,  in  the  last  days,"  —  not  in  the  new  heayens  and  earth, 
but  in  the  last  dapSj  —  ^^  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted 
above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  U.  And  many 
people  will  say.  Gome,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  tlie 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.  And  he  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  ma%y  people;  and  they 
diall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruuing-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  s^rd  against  nation 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Is.  ii.  2-4.  A  proph- 
ecy almost  verbally  similar  to  this,  we  have  in  Micah  iv.  1-4. 
It  is  obviously  to  be  accomplished  in  the  present  world,  and  as 
obviously  is  yet  unfulfilled. 

Addressing  the  Messiah,  God  says :  '^  It  is  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  die  tribes  of  Jacob, 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel.  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  stdvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earthJ^  Is.  xlix.  6.  The  conversi6n  of  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earthy  is  here  predicted 
to  take  place  under  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Certainly,  no  such 
events  have  yet  taken  place,  nor  will  they  take  place  in  the 
other  world.  There  will  be  no  conversions  there.  It  follows, 
that  the  prediction  must  be  accomplished,  before  the  end  of  this 
world. 

With  reference  to  the  period  of  whiclx  we  speak,  God  says : 
'*  At  that  time,  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the 
Ix)rd  ;  wd  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the  imagin- 
ation of  their  evil  heart."  Jer.  iii.  17.  Here  again  we  have  a 
prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  to  be  accomplished, 
of  course,  in  the  pi-esent  world. 

The  same  thing  we  find  often  predicted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole 
was  leavened^     Matt.  xiii.  S3.    ^^  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
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the  earth,  vnll  draw  all  men  unto  me.^^  John  xii.  82.  "  And 
the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever."    Eev.  xi  15. 

From  all  these  passages,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  the  two  following  deductions  are  clearly  drawn :  — 

1.  That  much  glorious  prophecy  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
in  the  present  world.  Of  course,  the  end  of  the  present  world 
is  not  to  be  immediately  expected.    And, 

2.  That  the  future  state  of  rest  and  peace  to  the  church,  com- 
monly called  the  Millennium,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world,  and 
not  in  the  next. 

The  theory  above  considered,  as  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Millennium,  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Millerite  doctrine^  —  more  .  confidently  advocated  some 
twenty  years  ago,  than  it  is  now.  The  view  taken  by  the  liter- 
alists  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  this  country,  differs  somewhat 
from  that  which  has  been  examined,  and  is,  at  present,  more 
respectably  represented.  These  brethren  expect  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ,  not  to  destroy  this  world,  but  to  purify  U^  and 
reign  personally  in  it.  The  holy  dead  are  to  be  raised,  in  their 
glorified  bodies,  and  are  to  reign  here  with  Christ  upon  the 
earth.  Meanwhile,  the  earth  is  to  continue  much  as  it  is  at 
present ;  and  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to  live 
and  multiply,  they  are  to  be  bom  and  to  die,  as  they  do  now. 
But  under  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  and  the  ministry  of  his 
saints,  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  speedily  converted,  and 
holiness  and  peace  are  to  prevail,  for  a  thousand  years. 

This  theory  of  the  Millennium  is  open  to  several  of  the  objec- 
tions which  were  urged  against  the  last  Like  that,  it  depre- 
ciates and  discourages  effort,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christ.  ^^  Such  ef- 
fort has  accomplished  but  little,  especially  in  modem  times.  No 
great  changes  for  the  better  are  to  be  expected  until  the  coming 
of  Christ ;  and  then  his  kingdom  will  spread  and  prevail." 

This  theory,  like  the  last,  supposes  two  resurrections;  that  of 
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the  saints  at  the  opening  of  the  Millennium,  and  that  of  the 
wicked  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Like  the  last,  too,  this  theory  makes  no  provision  for  the 
great  defection  and  catastrophe  at  the  close  of  the  Millennium. 
When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  reigned  here  in  glory, 
for  the  long  space  of  a  thousand  years,  surrounded  by  his  glori- 
fied saints ;  and  when,  by  their  instrumentality,  his  kingdom 
shall  have  been  extended  all  over  the  earth ;  where  is  that  vast 
company  of  ungodly  sinners  to  come  from,  who  are  to  compass 
the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city,  in  number  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea?  Rev.  xx.  8,  9.  And  with  what  courage 
or  confidence  can  these  confederate  sinners  be  expected  to  face, 
not  only  the  armies  terrestrial  to  be  arrayed  against  them,  but 
the  brighter  armiea  celestial^  and  the  Almighty  Redeemer,  in 
his  own  proper  person  ? 

But  this  theory  is  open  to  other  objections  peculiar  to  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  Christ  has  no  longer  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
adapted  to  a  residence  in  this  gross,  material  world.  The  bodies 
of  his  saints,  too,  when  raised  in  glory  from  the  dead,  will  be 
spiritual,  incorruptible,  immortal,  in  all  respects  like  the  body 
of  their  Saviour.  Is  it  likely  that,  with  such  bodies,  —  adapted 
to  heaven,  but  not  to  earth,  —  certainly  not  to  the  earth  as  it  is, 
—  these  glorified  beings  will  come  and  dwell  here,  for  the  long 
period  of  a  thousand  years  ?  How  much  better  for  them  to  re- 
main where  they  now  are,  in  heaven,  and  convert  the  nations 
rather  by  spiritual  influences,  than  by  an  ill-adapted  bodily 
presence  ? 

Besides,  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  sort  of  intercourse 
could  exist  between  such  spiritual,  glorious  beings,  and  gross 
m^  and  women  of  earthly  mould.  Christ,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
literally  King  in  Zion ;  his  subordinates  are  the  glorified  saints ; 
but  the  people  over  whom-  he  rules  are  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  and  texture.  They  are  in  flesh  and  blood ;  they  are  cor- 
rupted and  depraved ;  they  live  in  families  and  in  society,  much  • 
as  we  do  now ;  they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  they 
grow  and  decay;  they  are  bom  and  they  die.  The  question 
is,  how  beings  of  such  different  natures,  —  so  differently  consti- 
tuted and  situated,  are  adapted  to  dwell  personally  together  on 
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the  same  eaith,  and  stistaiu  to  each  other,  the  relations  of  rulers 
and  niled,  of  teachers  and  taught  ?  What  is  to  be  the  nature 
of  their  intercourse?  How  are  their  instructions  to  be  given, 
and  their  orders  to  be  issued  and  executed  ?  In  what  way  is 
the  goYemment  to  be  administered,  and  the  objects  of  it  to  be 
secured  ? 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  the  doctrine  before  us.  The 
Scriptures  represent  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  final  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  general  judgment,  as  taking  place  together,  or  very 
near  each  other.  '*'  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory."  Matt.  xxv.  31.  "  The  day  %f  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  all  that  is  therein,  shall  be 
burned  up."  2  Pet  iii.  10.  It  is  certain,  from  these  passages, 
that  this  earth,  as  it  now  is,  is  not  to  stand  a  thousand  years 
after  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  almost  immediately  to  bo 
burned  up.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  not 
to  be  carried  on  after  the  coming  of  Christ ;  because  the  judg- 
ment is  immediately  to  follow,  and  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
are  to  be  separated  to  their  eternal  abodes. 

I  find  another  diflBculty  with  the  doctrine  in  question,  growing 
out  of  the  conditions  of  those  multitudes  who  are  to  be  regen- 
erated during  the  Millennium.  How  are  they  to  be  disposed  of  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  The  saints,  who  had  died  previ- 
ous to  the  Millennium,  have  all  been  raised  from  the  dead  to  reign 
with  Christ  on  the  earth  in  their  glorified  bodies.  But  here  is  a 
vast  multitude  who  have  been  converted  during  the  millennial 
period  ?  Are  they  to  be  exempt  from  death  ?  And  if  so,  are 
they  to  live  in  their  gross  bodies;  or  are  their  bodies  to  be 
changed  ?  Or,  if  they  are  to  die,  and  their  bodies  go  down  to  the 
dust,  when  are  they  to  have  a  resurrection  ?  Are  they  to  be 
raised  with  the  wicked  at  the  end  of  the  world  ?  Or  shall  there 
be  a  resurrection  specially  for  them ;  making  three  resurrections 
in  all,  instead  of  one,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  ?  Now  these 
are  all  fair  questions,  flowing  legitimately  from  the  theory  under 
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consideration  ;  and  what  answers  shall  be  given  to  them  ?   Tak- 
ing tlie  Scriptures  for  our  guide,  what  answers  can  be  given  ? 

We  feel  constrained,  therefore,  to  reject  this  second  theory 
(supported  though  it  he  by  respectable  names)  as  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  introduction  of  millennial  glory.  The  Scrip- 
tures adduced  in  its  favor  aie  not  sufficient  to  support  it ;  while 
the  objections  to  it  are  apparently  insuperable. 

So  much  time  has  been  taken  in  considering  these  two  hy- 
potheses with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  Millennium,  that, 
the  remainder  of  the  discussion  must  be  deferred  to  another 
Lecture. 
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LECTURE   LXX. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THIS  WORLD. 

In  the  preceding  Lecture,  I  spoke  of  that  future  state  of  rest 
and  peace  to  the  church  upon  earth,  so  often  referred  to  by  an- 
cient prophets,  and  so  confidently  expected  by  Christians  at  the 
present  day  —  the  state  commonly  and  not  inappropriately  styled 
the  Mxllemdum.  We  enter  at  once  upon  the  question.  How  is  the 
Millennium  to  be  introduced?  In  discussing  this  question,  we 
were  to  review  the  opinions  of  those  who  insist  that  the  Millenni- 
um is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  personal  appearing  of  Christy  — 
either  to  destroy  this  world,  and  reign  with  his  glorified  people 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  or  to  purify  the  existing 
earth  and  hold  his  millennial  kingdom  here.  We  saw  reason  to 
reject  both  these  theories.  The  question,  therefore,  is  still  before 
us :  How  is  the  Millennium  to  be  introduced  ? 

Some  think  that  it  will  be  introduced  by  a  miracle.  They  dis- 
claim the  expectation  of  Christ's  personal  appearing,  but  believe 
that  we  are  soon  to  "  see  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven," 
—  some  miraculous  appearance  or  manifestation  of  Christ, — 
which  will  be  followed  by  great  results,  and  usher  in  his  glorious 
kingdom.  —  With  regard  to  this,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
direct  object  of  miracles  seems  never  to  have  been  so  much  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  as  the  attestation  of  the  Divine  laord.  And 
as  this  object  has  long  since  been  accomplished,  and  the  canon 
of  Scripture  closed,  so  the  era  of  miracles  seems  to  have  passed 
finally  away.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  proper  miracle 
has  been  performed  on  the  earth  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred 
years.  And  I  as  much  doubt  whether  there  will  be  another  for 
hxindreds  of  years  to  come. 

Or  if  miracles  should  be  again  performed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  would  aid  essentially  in  the  work  of  the  world's 
conversion.  They  would  undoubtedly  startle  those  who  witnessed 
U3 
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them.  They  would  attract  attention  and  lead  to  various  inquiry 
and  speculation.  But  miracles  alone  never  converted  men,  and 
they  never  will.  Sinners  are  to  be  converted,  if  converted  at  all, 
through  the  influence  of  truth,  and  the  accompanying  pfower  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  now  that  the  trutli  has  been  fully  revealed 
and  suflSciently  attested,  they  can  be  converted  in  this  way  with- 
out miracles  as  well  as  with  them. 

How,  then,  is  the  Millennium  to  be  introduced  ?  We  answer : 
Much  will  be  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject, by  providential  arrangements.  God  is  now  on  the  throne 
of  providence,  and  he  is  ordering  all  things  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  his  kingdom.  He  is  not  in  a  hurry  in  the 
disposal  of  events.  In  some  instances,  he  may  seem  to  be  even 
"  slack  concerning  his  promises."  But  it  is  only  because  he  is 
taking  a  wider  sweep,  and  preparing  for  the  more  effectual  over- 
throw of  his  enemies.  The  great  God  does  not  exist  as  we  do, 
in  a  little  space  —  confined  to  a  narrow  bound  of  years.  He  has 
time  enough,  and  he  takes  it,  —  he  has  room  enough,  and  he 
takes  it,  —  in  which  to  provide  for  his  friends  and  overthrow  his 
enemies,  in  a  way  that  shall  be  most  glorious  to  himself.  And 
he  will  continue  to  roll  along  the  great  wheel  of  his  providence, 
—  to  "overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,"  —  till  all 
those  multiform  evils  which  now  afiSict  the  earth  and  insult  the 
heavens,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  "  the  kingdom,  and 
dominion,  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 
Dan.  vii.  27. 

All  this  may  not  be  done  so  speedily  as  some,  in  their  zeal, 
desire  and  anticipate ;  but  it  will  assuredly  be  done.  The  God  of 
grace  and  of  nature,  —  the  infinite  Author  of  the  promises,  and 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  are  the  same  ;  and  while  his 
truth  is  directing  the  faith  of  his  people,  and  encouraging  their 
prayers  and  hopes,  the  wheel  of  his  providence  is  rolling  right 
on,  and  bringing  into  a  full  accomplishment  all  the  great  and 
glorious  things  that  he  has  ever  spoken. 

But  the  chief  instrumentality  and  agency  in  introducing  the 
Millennium,  will  be  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
faithful  efforts  of  Gods  people,  accompanied  (as  they  will  be)  by 
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the  power  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
religion  has  always  been  promoted  in  the  world.  Under  the 
former  dispensation  there  was  the  ministry  of  judges  and  proph- 
ets, scribes  and  priests.  At  the  first  introduction  of  the  gospel 
there  was  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  with  their  coadjutors  and 
successors.  And  so  it  has  been  in  all  periods  since.  God  has 
not  sent  back  the  dead  from  their  abodes  in  the  other  world  to 
preach  to  the  living  on  the  earth.  Nor  has  he  employed  the  min- 
istry of  angels  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel  and  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  He  has  made  use  of  their  ministry  for  various 
other  purposes,  but  never  for  this.  Nor  if  he  had  seen  fit  thus 
to  employ  them,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  had  much  suc- 
cess. They  could  not  have  entered  into  our  feelings,  or  sympa- 
thized with  us,  or  addressed  us  in  the  touching  language  of 
experience.  The  best  agent  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  converted  sinner.  He  who  has  himself  felt  the  ter- 
rible power  of  sin  and  been  delivered  from  it ;  he  who,  having 
tasted  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  has  had  the  cup  of  bitterness 
removed  —  such  an  one  will  know  much  better  than  an  angel 
can,  how  to  sympathize  with  the  wanderer  in  all  the  stages  of  his 
downward  career,  and  how  to  guide  his  faltering  feet  backward 
into  the  path  of  peace. 

Those  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Christ's  personal  presence, 
in  order  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Millennium,  are  wont  to  depre- 
ciate the  power  of  the  gospel,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  admin- 
istering it.  "  The  nations  will  never  be  converted  by  such  an 
instrumentality,  or  in  any  such  way."  But  these  persons  must 
have  forgotten  both  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  glorious  conquests  which  the  gospel,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  Spirit's  power,  has  already  achieved.  What  cannot 
that  instrument  accomplish,  which  the  inspired  writers  have 
described  as  "  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,"  and  "  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds  "  ?  What  has  not  this  instrument  eflFected,  in  the 
hands  of  glowing  and  faithful  preachers,  when  set  home  by  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Only  a  short  time  elapsed,  in 
the  first  age  of  the  church,  before  it  could  be  said  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  :  '^  Their  sound  has  gone  out  into  all  the  earth 
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and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Nor  does  that  age 
stand  alone  in  testifying  to  the  gospel's  power.  With  what 
rapidity  did  it  spread,  and  what  mighty  obstacles  did  it  over- 
come, in  the  days  of  the  Reformers  ?  In  the  course  of  thirty 
years  the  light  of  eyangelical  truth  had  pervaded  half  Europe, 
and  deeply  penetrated  the  other  half.  Had  the  work  gone  for- 
ward through  another  half  century,  as  it  did  during  these  thirty 
years,  all  nations  might  have  been  brought  to  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  promised  Millennium  had  been  realized. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Moravians,  oi  United  Brethren. 
When  they  commenced  their  missionary  operations,  their  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  congregation ;  and  they 
were  more  limited  in  point  of^pecuniary  resources,  than  of  men. 
And  yet,  in  a  few  years,  their  missions  were  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  They  seemed  likely,  for  a  time,  to  fill  the 
world  with  their  doctrine. 

In  view  of  facts  such  as  these,  we  see  what  the  gospel,  earn- 
estly administered,  and  accompanied  by  the  Spirit's  power,  is 
able  to  accomplish.  We  need  not  the  ministry  of  angels,  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  truth  of  Grod.  We  need  not  the  gift  of 
miracles,  or  the  risen  dead,  or  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  only  need  warm  hearts,  and  devoted 
hands,  quickened  and  encouraged  by  his  spiritual  presence. 
When  the  Lord  shall  stir  up  his  people  to  pray  earnestly,  and 
give  liberally,  and  labor  faithfully  and  perseveringly,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom  ;  when  he  shall  shed  down  his  Spirit 
to  excite  to  effort,  and  bless  effort,  so  that  his  people  shall  not 
labor  in  vain  ;  then  shall  the  gospel's  power  be  speedily  and  uni- 
versally acknowledge^,  and  all  the  good  and  glorious  things 
which  have  been  spoken  respecting  Ziou  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Still  another  means  which  God  may  employ,  in  bringing  in  the 
millennial  state,  is  the  destruction  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that,  previous  to  th^  Millennium,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  eartli  are  to  be  converted.  Vast  multitudes 
of  them  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  cutoff.  In  the  progress 
of  things,  the  gospel  will  be  universally  diffused.  It  will  be 
preached,  in  some  form,  to  every  creature.  All  those  who  em- 
brace it,  and  enroll  themselves  on  the  side  of  Gk>d  and  his  peo- 
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pie,  will  be  safe.  But  those' who  obstinately  persist  in  rejecting 
it,  and  in  opposing  the  triunaphs  of  the  Son  of  God,  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  As  much  as  this  is  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated, in  a  variety  of  Scriptures.  The  power  symbolized  by  the 
little  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  is  represented  as  terribly  de- 
stroyed;—  immediately  following  which,  "the  kingdom,  and 
dominion,  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven  is  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 
Dan.  vii.  26.  So  of  Paul's  "  man  of  sin,"  and  "  son  of  perdi 
tion,"  it  is  said,  "  Whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
Spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming."  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  And  so  in  the  Revelation,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  annunciation  of  the  Millennium,  all  the  fowls 
of  heaven  are  summoned  together  "  unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God  ;  that  they  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh 
of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses, 
and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both 
free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great."  Rev.  xix.  18.  Here, 
certainly,  are  the  symbols  of  great  and  terrible  .destruction ; 
and  the  succeeding  vei*ses  inform  us  who  it  is  that  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  "  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  that  wrought 
miracles  before  him."  "  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a  lake 
of  fire,  burning  with  brimstone.  And  the*  remnant  were  slain 
with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse ;  and  all  the 
fowls  were  filled  with  their  flesh." 

In  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  best  commentators,  the  same 
power  is  denoted  by  Daniel's  *^  little  horn,"  and  Paul's  "  man  of 
sin,"  and  John's  ^^  bea^t  and  false  prophet ; "  and  this  power  is 
the  Papacy,  including  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dominion. 
This  power  has  long  been  the  grand  enemy  of  God  and  man ; 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  a  while  to  come.  In  the  progress  of 
events,  it  may  be  expected  to  concentrate,  within  its  own  bosom, 
nearly  all  the  orgajiized  opposition  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  is  found  on  the  earth*  It  may  be  expected  to 
art-ay  itself  against  God  and  his  church,  in  every  form  of  hos- 
tility which  Jesuitical  and  diabolical  ingenuity  can  devise.  But 
it  shall  come  to  its  end,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  help  it  It 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy.     And  then 
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shall  be  ushered  in  that  glorious  day,  when  there  shall  be 
"  nothing  left  to  hurt  or  destroy,-  in  all  God's  holy  monntaiu  ;  '* 
—  when  "  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

But  this  brings  us  to  another  inquiry,  in  the  progress  of  this 
discussion  :  When  shall  the  millennial  glory  of  the  chvrch  be 
realized  ?  —  On  this  point,  it  becomes  every  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  word  to  speak  modestly  and  cautiously.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  know  definitely  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  his  own  power.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
may  not  know  something.  Daniel  understood,  not  from  direct 
revelation,  but  from  books^  that  the  time  drew  nigh,  when  his 
people  were  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land.  And  the  learned 
Jews  were  censured  by  our  Saviour,  for  not  understanding  "  the 
signs  of  the  times." 

In  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  we  have  two  sources  of 
evidence,  —  the  word  of  God,  and  the  providence  of  God,  And 
from  both  these  lights  I  think  we  may  gather,  that  the  latter- 
day  glory  of  Zion  draweth  nigh. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  "  little  horn "  of 
Daliiel,  and  "  the  man  of  sin  "  of  Paul,  and  "  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet "  of  John,  —  all  which  symbols,  as  before  said, 
denote  the  Papacy,  — are  to  continue  1260  years.  I  cannot 
stop  to  assign  reasons  here  ;  but  such  is  my  opinion.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  when  the  Papacy,  —  in  its 
Antichristian,  hornlike,  beastlike  character,  —  originated.  The 
church  of  Rome  was  once  a  holy  church,  —  as  holy  as  any,  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles.  In  the  progress  of  years,  it  came 
to  be  an  antichristian  community.  At  what  period  then, — 
whereabouts  in  its  history,  was  the  terrible  transition  made  ? 
When  did  the  church  of  Rome  cease  to  be  a  Christian  church, 
and  become  antichrist  ?  When  did  it  become  a  beast,  a  horn, 
in  the  sense  of  the  prophets  ? 

These  questions  are  not  easily  answered.  The  change  in  the 
character  of  the  once  holy  church  of  Rome  was  not  instantane- 
ous, but  progressive.  Its  usurpations  were  gradually  assumed  ; 
its  abominations  were  gradually  accumulated  ;  so  that  it  is  not 
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easy  to  fix  upon  any  one  point,  in  the  history  of  this  church, 
and  say :  Here  the  papacy  originated. 

There  are  three  events,  however,  recorded  in  its  history 
which,  to  my  own  mind,  look  more  like  the  origin  of  the  Pa- 
pacy than  any  other.  The  first  took  place  when  the  Pope  of 
Rome  was  declared  universal  bishop^  about  the  year  606.  The 
second  took  place  when  the  church  of  Rome  became  openly 
and  professedly  idolatrous,. —  the  advocate  and  supporter  of 
image  worship,  —  in  the  year  727.*  The  third  event  occurred, 
when  the  Pope  became  a  temporal  prince,  and  took  rank  among 
the  civil  sovereigns  of  Europe,  about  tho  year  756.  Popery  now 
became  a  civil  power,  a  horn  in  the  sense  of  the  prophets.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Papacy,  in  its  antichristian  character,  did  not 
commence  earlier  than  the  first  of  these  periods,  nor  later  than  the 
third.  If  it  commenced  at  the  first  period,  and  is  to  continue 
1260  years,  its  termination  is  just  upon  us.  If  it  commended  at 
the  second  period,  or  the  third,  or  anywhere  between  the  two, 
its  end  is  not  far  distant.  It  is  comparatively  near  at  hand. 
And  when  the  judgment  does  set  upon  this  antichristian  power, 
to  "  consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end,"  then  the  latter-day 
glory  of  Zion  will  begin  to  shine. 

There  is  another  line  of  prophecy,  which  leads  us  pretty  obvi- 
ously to  the  same  result.  Among  the  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sounding  of  the  seven  trumpets. 
The  blasts  of  these  trumpets  are  all  of  them  prophetical,  denot- 
ing events  of  great  interest  to  the  church,  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  writer,  were  far  future.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
ability  to  go  into  a  minute  explanation  of  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  commentators,  the  first 
four  trumpets  set  forth  that  train  of  calamities  which  befel  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, and  by  which  this  great  empire  was  broken  up.  The 
fifth  trumpet  brings  before  us  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  the  Saracen  conquests,  occurring  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  reaching  down  as  far  as  the  thirteenth.    The 

♦At  this  time,  the  church  of  Borne  Is  snppoped  to  have  become  "the  great  whore"  of 
Babylon.  See  Rer.  xtU.  Idolatry,  In  the  church  of  God,  is  often  set  forth  under  the  image 
ot  whoredom.    See  Exek.  xvi. 
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sixth  trumpet  portends  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by  which 
the  Saracen  conquests  were  superseded,  Constantinople  was 
taken,  and  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  was  dissolved.  And  as 
the  Turkish  empire  has  long  since  passed  its  zenith,  and  is  ap- 
parently verging  to  its  dissolution,  it  is  with  good  reason  con- 
cluded that  the  blast  of  the  sixth  trumpet  is  now  nearly  or  quite 
ended.  We  are  hence  led  to  look  for  the  soimding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  as  a  near  and  certain  event ;  and  this  is  to 
usher  in  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ.  <^  The  seventh  angel 
sounded,  and  there  were  great  voices  hi  heaven,  saying.  The 
kingdoms  of  tliis  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  Rev. 
xi.  16. 

The  providence  of  Gk)d,  as  well  as  his  word,  is  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  church  is  noW  near  at  hand. 
Of  course,  we  can  but  just  enter  upon  this  interesting  field  of 
discussion  here.  We  can  but  touch  upon  a  few  topics,  the  full 
consideration  of  which  would  require  volumes. 

How  much  has  been  done,  during  the  last  half  century  and 
a  little  more,  towards  putting  an  end  to  unchristian  pmdiceSf 
and  removing  obstructions  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  gospel 
may  have  free  course,  run,  and  be  glorified?  Intemperance, 
slavery,  persecution,  war,  with  many  of  die  kindred  vices,  have 
come  under  a  most  searching  examination  and  discussion,  and 
can  never  again  be  regarded  as  they  were  before.  Systems  of 
idolatry,  too,  have  been  shaken ;  hoary  despotisms  have  been 
imdermined ;  and  a  struggle  has  been  going  on  between  the 
rights  of  the  people  an^  the  usurpations  of  kings,  which  will 
not  be  likely  to  cease  until  the  end  is  attained.  Unknown 
parts  of  the  earth  have  been  explored,  and  nations  before  inac- 
cessible to  the  gospel  have  been  laid  wide  open  to  its  sancti- 
fying influence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  is  being  circulated,  by  thousands 
and  millions,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Tracts  and  relig- 
ious books  ai*e  multiplied ;  schools  are  established ;  Christian 
missionaries  are  raised  up,  and  sent  forth  to  publish  the  goepel 
in  all  lands. 
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^And  while  these  things  are  doing  for  the  heathen  abroad,  the 
good  work  at  home  is  not  wholly  neglected.  Sabbath  schools 
are  established  in  all  Christian  countries,  and  a  vastly  increased 
attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  Con- 
certs of  prayer  are  universally  observed,  in  which  to  supplicate* 
the  outpouring  of  Ood's  Spirit  upon  the  churches  at  home,  and 
the  missions  abroad ;  and  what  is  better  than  all,  Cod's  Spirit  is 
poured  out,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  short,  Christians  have  ac- 
tually set  themselves  to  tke  work,  —  not  with  the  zeal  and  fer- 
vor that  they  should,  but  still  with  some  degree  of  earnestness, 
—  the  work  of  the  worUTs  conversion;  and  God  has  blessed,  and 
is  blessing  them  in  it ;  and  they  stand  pledged  to  pursue  it  witli 
unflinching  perseverance,  until  the  nations  are  given  to  Christ. 

Nor  are  the  forces  of  the  grand  enemy  of  God  and  his  church 
unmoved  by  all  this.  They  see  what  is  going  on,  and  whither 
the  course  of  things  is  tending,  and  they  are  stirring  up  all  their 
strength,  to  oppose  the  triumphs  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  Satan  is 
coming  out  in  great  wrath,  as  we  might  expect  he  would,  under 
the  impression  that  his  time  is  short  Lines  are  already  draw- 
ing, and  sides  are  taking,  and  all  things  seem  preparing  for  a 
conflict,  —  perhaps  the  final  conflict,  —  which  is  to  precede  the 
ushering  in  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  his  word, 
betokens  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  gospeL  Both  his  providence 
and  his  word  conspire  to  assure  us,  that  the  world's  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh. 

There  yet  remain  some  minor  questions  in  regard  to  the  Mil- 
lennium, with  the  consideration  of  which  this  exercise  will  be 
ccmcluded. 

1.  How  long  will  the  Millennium  be  likely  to  continue  7  The 
Bible  says  a  thousand  years ;  and  imless  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  this  con- 
clusion. Some  interpreters,  reckoning  a  day  for  a  year,  have 
thought  that  it  might  continue  860,000  years.  But  I  cannot  be 
of  this  opinion.  For,  in  the  absence  of  wars,  and  those  other 
causes  of  premature  destruction  which  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
in  860,000  years  the  earth  would  be  entirely  filled  vktk  inhalh 
94 
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itarUs;  —  so  filled,  according  to  the  computations  of  some,^ 
not  to  allow  a  square  foot  to  each  individual.  We  are,  then, 
either  to  limit  the  Millennium  to  a  thousand  literal  years,  or  we 
are  to  suppose  this  number  to  stand  for  a  long,  unknown 
*  period,  —  the  definite  for  the  indefinite. 

2.  Will  the  Jews  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  during  the 
Millennium  ?  As  the  Jews  are  strongly  attached  to  the  holy 
land,  and  are  looking  toward  it  with  intense  expectation,  it  is 
altogether  probable,  when  existing  obstructions  shall  be  re- 
moved, that  multitudes  of  them  wfll  flock  thither,  and  there 
be  converted  and  reside.  It  is  likely  that  nearly  all  the  future 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  may  be  Jews.  Such  a  supposition  is 
altogether  reasonable ;  and  the  language  of  Scripture  seems 
rather  to  favor  it.  But  that  the  entire  body  of  the  Israelites 
will  be  shut  up  together  in  that  country,  through  the  whole 
Millennium^  forming  a  distinct  church  (as  some  suppose)  and 
enjoying  privileges  beyond  those  of  their  Gentile  brethren,  I  see 
no  reason,  from  a  sober  interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  believe. 

8.  What  is  to  be  the  state  of  the  world  during  the  Millennium  ? 
The  Millennium  will  be  a  season  of  universal  peace.  Wars  will 
be  unknown.  Men  will  '^  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.'*  Tyranny,  oppression,  slavery,  and  everything 
which  conflicts  with  the  kind,  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will 
be  done  away.  And  as  vice  at  that  period  will  have  no  victims, 
and  the  causes  of  premature  sickness  and  mortality  will  in  great 
measure  cease  to  operate,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  human 
race  will  rapidly  increase,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  speedily 
filled  with  inliabitauts.  Still,  as  there  will  be  so  much  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  a  sub- 
sistence will  be  so  generally  and  perfectly  understood,  there  will 
doubtless  be  an  abundance  for  the  supply  of  human  wants. 

Vast  advances  will  doubtless  be  made  in  every  branch  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  the  arts  will  be  carried  to  the.highest  degree 
of  perfection.  Let  any  one  consider  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  arts  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  then, 
casting  his  eye  forward,  conceive  of  improvements  as  going  on 
in  the  same  ratio  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  and  he  may  form 
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some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  at  the  close  of  the 
Millennium. 

But  the  grand,  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  millennial 
period,  —  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  —  will 
be  religious  knowledge^  holiness,  and  joy.  God  will  then  be 
known  in  all  the  earth  ;  will  be  universally  loved  and  served  ; 
and  that  inward  satisfaction  which  flows  from  communion  with 
him,  will  be  everywhere  enjoyed.  Churches  will  be  planted  and 
will  prosper  in  all  lands  ;  the  gospel  will  be  preached  to  every 
creature  ;  children  will  be  eai^ly  converted  and  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  opposition,  if  it  exist,  will  be  concealed 
and  restrained ;  and  true  religion- will  predominate  over  every- 
thing,^ and  fill  the  earth.  Me!i  will  have  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  say  one  to  another,  "  Know  the  Lord;  because  all  will  know 
him,  from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest."  The  earth  will  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  as  the  waters  fill  the 
channels  of  the  deep. 

The  moral  purposes  to  be  answered  by  the  Millennium  are 
numerous  and  great.  God  will  show  in  this  way  his  love  to  his 
church,  his  care  of  it,  and  his  perfect  ability  to  protect  and  en- 
large it.  He  will  show  his  entire  control  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  can  restrain  and  subdue  human  wick- 
edness. He  will  show  his  absolute  power  over  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness, to  bind  or  loose,  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 

In  the  Millennium  God  will  show  of  what  the  soul  of  man  is 
capable,  even  in  its  present  state  ;  of  what  this  earth  is  capable ; 
and  what  it  might  have  been  thousands  of  years  before,  but  for 
the  prevalence  of  human  wickedness. 

In  the  Millennium  God  will  display  Ids  faithfulnes*,  in  causing 
his  Son  to  see  the  full  travail  of  his  soul,  and  in  causing  all  his 
glorious  predictions  respecting  Zion  to  be  accomplished.  And 
having  cheered  his  laboring,  distressed  people,  through  a  long 
series  of  ages  with  the.  prospect  <tf  this  glorious  day,  he  will  in 
the  progress  of  it  bring  an  innumerable  multitude  to  heaven, 
who  might  otherwise  have  sunk  down  to  hell ;  will  consummate 
the  triumphs  of  his  church  on  earth,  and  fill  the  ;world  above 
with  his  glory  and  his  praise  forever. 
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